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Your  PICTURES  ON  CYKO 

ARE  50%  BETTER 

Than  When  Finished  On  Any 
Other  Pa£>er 

Read  the  Following  Letter  from  a Leading  Pliotograjdier 


MANCH 

riLCOWSTONC 

PARK 


F.  JAY  HAYNES 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


St.  Paul,  Minn , Nov.  8,  1910. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  Sec'y., 

Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Slr:- 

I am  sending  to  you, under  seperate  cover,  two  12X1? 
Prints  on  Cyko,  The  King  of  All  Papers. 

I had  formerly  tried  different  developing  papers  but 
always  failed  to  get  the  results  that  pleased  me.  But  after 
giving  Professional  Cyko  a trial  last  spring,  I was  most  agree- 
ably surprised. 

For  brilliancy,  warmth  of  tone,  gradation  and  lati- 
tude, I must  say  there  is  nothing  that  can  equal  it  today.  I 
have  used  It  exclusively  since  the  convention.  The  result, 
better  Prints,  better  pleased  Customers  and  at  a price  from 
®ne-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  we  were  getting  before. 


Yours  truly, 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

Wit  Pbotograpljif  ftimts  Alfaro 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4  x 5 J4  inches  . . 

Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5 J4  x 8 ** 

*• 

•* 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  ** 

•• 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  ** 

11 

•• 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 1 x 14  “ 

II 

M 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  Cimcs  Publishing 
Association,  m op.  hid  $ir«i,  new  Vork 
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With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

...by... 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


E HE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
* delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams'  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  $2.50. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND 


O 5 T of  those  who  travel  nowadays, 
whether  for  a short  vacation  interval  or 
for  a more  extended  and  leisurely  tour,  take 
along  a camera  to  make  a picture  record 
of  the  starred  points  in  their  Baedeker. 
Those  who  are  contemplating  a tour  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  will  find  Mr. 
Adams’  “Photographing  in  Old  England,”  a 
practically  suggestive  and  delightful  picture  narrative. 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 
and  the  letters  comprising  this  book  met  with  great  favor  when 
published  in  that  magazine. 


York  Minster  f»om  the  City  Wall 


OTHER  BOOKS  by  W.  L LINCOLN  ADAMS 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND: 

With  some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Illustrated  with  photographs  from 
nature  by  the  author  and  others.  4to,  cloth, 
decorated,  full  gilt,  in  box  . . . . $2.50 


WOODLAND  AND  MEADOW: 

Out-of-Door  Papers,  written  on  a New 
Hampshire  Farm.  Illustrated.  Uniform  with 
above  (Out  of  Print.) $2.50 


IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE: 

Chapters  on  Pictorial  Photography.  Richly 
Illustrated.  Uniform  with  above.  Only  a 
few  copies  left  (Out  of  Print)  . . $2.50 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW: 

A book  for  Photographers.  Illustrated  by 
original  Photographs  from  nature.  A new 
edition,  third  thousand.  4to,  cloth,  decora- 
ted, full  gilt,  in  box $2.50 


•‘The  Trossachs” 
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Photographic 
Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

( Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times.) 

This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes- 
sionals, and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Trofusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography- 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


CONTENTS 

Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide-Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo  - Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele-Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


RO£t°c™'  'Price,  One  Dollar 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


T^.e  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York 
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SCHERING’S  DEVELOPERS 

SATRAPOL,  NEROL,  CITOL 
and  GLYCIN 

produce  most  satisfactory  results 

Ask  for  samples  and  particulars 

VARITONE  TABLETS 

for  color-toning  Gaslight  and  Bromide  Papers,  Lantern-slides  and  Transparencies  to  all 
shades  of  GREEN,  BLUE,  BROWN  and  RED,  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  any  picture 

Descriptive  booklet  and  toned  print  fro?n 

SCHERING  GLATZ,  150-152  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  VV.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,"  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  “In  Nature's  Image,"  Etc,,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo- Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

WEET  we  are  told  they  are.  And  perhaps  that  is  the 
proper  word  to  describe  them,  when  the  describer  is 
a poet. 

But  when  he  is  a plain  amateur  photographer 
and  a befuddled  one  at  that,  adversity  in  his 
photography — meaning  spoiled  plates  and  paper, 
missed  exposures,  stained  prints,  mal-ad justed  shut- 
ters, accidents  and  incidents  which  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  the  masterpiece — is  not  usually  so  titled. 

But  the  adverse  happenings  in  photography  can 
and  should  be  turned  to  account — to  as  much  ac- 
count as  those  favorable  results  which  bring  forth 
from  glass  plate  and  roll  film,  from  paper  and  from 
bottle,  the  picture  which  we  sought,  hoped  for  and  now  welcome  as  proofs  of 
our  surpassing  skill  or  good  luck. 

Who  can  learn  only  from  his  successes  learns  slowly. 

Who  finds  a lesson  in  every  failure,  fails  less  and  less. 

So  that,  even  in  riotous  moments  when  vocabularies  are  strained  and  the 
house  cat  fears  for  her  life,  the  uses  of  adversity  can  be  made  sweet  if  only 
we  know  the  way  and  have  the  courage  to  take  it. 

Nay,  gentle  reader,  this  tale  is  not  to  be  of  glittering  generalities.  I come 
to  the  meat  of  the  subject  right  here. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  developed  your  first  tank  full  of  plates. 
Let  us  suppose  also  that  you  have  finished  tearing  your  hair  and  are  about  to 
consign  the  spotted  results  to  the  waste  basket  and  outer  darkness.  Let  us 
also  suppose  that  this  article  pops  into  your  mind  at  the  psychological  moment 
and  you  say  to  yourself  “Hold ! What  fell  deed  is  this  I am  about  to  do  ? 
Here  is  adversity  in  chunks, — let  me  see  if  I cannot  sweeten  this  disappoint- 
ment as  per  its  contents!” 
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The  trouble  with  those  plates  is  spots.  Inasmuch  as  tanks  do  not  make 
spots  when  properly  handled,  your  handling  has  been  improper.  If  you  are 
ever  to  use  a tank  with  any  comfort  and  any  degree  of  faith  in  its  working, 
you  must  find  the  ‘"why”  of  those  spots. 

So  you  consider  the  spots  carefully.  One  plate  has  several  transparent 
spots  upon  it.  Another  has  several  black  splotches.  A third  has  both.  A 
fourth  has  neither.  A fifth  has  several  streaks  flowing  from  one  edge. 

Now  I could  tell  you  in  a minute  what  these  are  and  why  they  are.  In 
fact,  I must  tell  you,  to  make  my  story  hang  together,  but  what  I want  you  to 
do  is  to  tell  yourself — to  make  these  failures  teach  you  your  lesson.  If  you 
throw  them  away  and  damn  the  tank,  you  surely  have  learned  nothing  except 
that  the  tank  doesn’t  work  for  you.  If  you  reason  the  matter  out,  and  find 
the  trouble,  you  may  find  at  the  same  time  a remedy. 

So  you  go  at  it  this  way.  “Transparent  spots  are  placed  where  develop- 
ment has  not  proceeded.  Inasmuch  as  the  plates  were  in  the  developer,  some- 
thing kept  the  developer  from  hitting  those  places.  The  spots  are  round  and 
evidently  not  finger  marks — consequently  they  can  only  be  air  bells.” 

“Black  splotches  are  places  where  there  has  been  too  much  development. 
Yet  the  developer  was  of  an  even  color  and  I shook  the  tank  before  putting  in 
plates.  So  something  besides  developer  must  have  struck  the  film  where  those 
spots  are.  The  only  thing  in  the  tank  was  water,  sulphite,  carbonate,  and 
pyro.  Pyro  dissolves  too  quickly  to  last  in  solid  form  with  water  around  it. 
Ergo,  sulphite  or  carbonate  is  guilty.  Sulphite  accelerates  but  little — car- 
bonate is  guilty — there  was  some  undissolved  carbonate  floating  in  the  solution 
which  came  to  rest  on  the  film.” 

“The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  film  which  has  both  transparent  and 
black  spots — the  plate  which  had  neither  was  near  the  center  of  the  tank  rack.” 

“The  plate  fogged  with  streaks  flowing  from  the  edge  is  light  struck. 
Yet  the  cover  of  the  tank  has  no  holes.  Inasmuch  as  only  one  plate  is  so 
fogged  and  the  fog  shows  against  the  rabbett  edge  of  the  plate  the  fogging 
was  not  done  in  the  camera.  I doubt  it  was  done  before  remembering  that  I 
loaded  the  holders  in  darkness.  Ergo  it  must  have  happened  after  the  tank 
development.” 

“The  cage  holding  the  plates  has  numerous  holes  in  the  top  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  developer.  I will  measure  the  distance  of  a line  of  these 
holes.  When  I find  that  the  distance  between  the  streaks  on  the  plate  and  the 
distance  between  the  holes  in  the  tank  cage  top  are  the  same  I am  pretty  sure 
that  they  were  fogged  by  handling  the  cage  too  carelessly  subsequent  to  de- 
velopment and  before  fixing.” 

“With  all  these  examples  of  ratiocination  in  mind  I forthwith  try  a second 
tank  full  of  plates.  I take  the  utmost  care  in  dissolving  my  developing 
powders.  I decant  the  liquid  to  make  sure  there  are  no  solid  particles  left 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  I lower  the  plate  cage  into  it  carefully  and  slowly 
and  move  several  times  gently  up  and  down  to  break  air  bubbles.  I do  not 
forget  to  reverse  the  tank  repeatedly  during  development.  I rinse  it  out  in 
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dim  light  and  put  the  plates  at  once  into  the  fixing  bath,  shielding  the  tank 
plate  cage  from  light  so  that  no  possible  streaks  can  be  formed.  Then,  when 
I find  that  all  my  plates  are  streakless,  spotless,  and  speckless,  I know  I have 
reasoned  well,  and  that  my  spoiled  tankful  of  plates  has  been  of  more  value 
to  me  than  if  the  results  had  been  good,  since  I have  learned  once  and  for 
all  where  and  how  a tank  can  go  wrong  and  how  to  use  it  rightly.” 

This  is  making  sweet  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Only  with  tanks?  Nonsense.  How  many  times  do  you  have  some  un- 
explained happening  in  your  work,  which  you  let  go  with  a shrug  of  your 
shoulders?  If  you  have  a stained  print,  do  you  know  why?  Or  do  you  just 
throw  it  away  and  make  another?  Of  course  I suppose  you  know  that  a 
brown  stain  on  D.O.P.  paper  is  due  to  insufficient  rinsing  between  develop- 
ment and  fixing,  insufficient  movement  in  the  fixing  bath,  old  developer,  too 
warm  solution,  old  fixing  bath,  too  warm  fixing  bath,  or  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But 
suppose  you  get  a purple  stain  on  one  variety  of  paper — say  velvet  velox,  and 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  same  treatment  no  stain  on  perhaps  rough  velox? 

You  go  carefully  over  each  operation.  You  develop  normally,  rinse  well, 
and  pop  into  the  fixing  bath.  Sure  enough,  stains  on  velvet  and  not  on  rough. 
You  go  carefully  over  the  whole  operation  this  time  with  both  varieties  of 
paper  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  you  get  the  stain  on  rough  and  not  on  velvet. 
Now  then,  there  is  something  happening  in  this  work  which  can  happen  to  but 
one  sheet  of  paper.  Apparently  it  can  happen  to  only  one  sheet  of  two. 
What  is  it  that  you  do  which  is  any  different  for  one  than  for  the  other? 

Maybe  you  know  the  answer — if  you  don’t,  I doubt  that  you  can  guess 
it  unless  you  have  all  the  pans  and  chemicals  before  you.  The  only  thing  done 
differently  is  this — of  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  must  go  into  the  fixing  bath 
first.  The  second  one — or  the  one  which  is  nearest  the  top  in  the  fixing  bath, 
is  likely  to  raise  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  bath.  If  the  fixing  has  been 
hurried — that  is,  if  the  “sloshing  around”  of  the  print  has  been  but  momentary, 
hypo  has  not  completely  penetrated  the  film,  and  some  developer  is  left  in 
it.  Strong  light  action  on  the  print  and  the  as  yet  unousted  developer  in  it, 
cause  these  darkenings  in  patches,  which  are  somewhat  purple  in  color.  All 
this  actually  happened  to  an  amateur  I know  and  we  both  hunted  for  some 
time  before  we  found  the  answer — that  is,  why  one  print  stained  one  time  and 
another  the  next.  But  the  point  is,  we  did  find  it — the  adversity  of  spoiled 
prints  was  turned  to  account.  Had  we  but  shrugged  our  shoulders  and 
thrown  the  stained  prints  away  we  would  be  making  ’em  yet.  We  made 
some  candy  out  of  the  uses  of  our  adversity,  too. 

Every  one  knows  what  effect  dampness  has  on  platinum  paper.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  used  platinum  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  if  he  wants  good 
prints  he  must  keep  his  paper  dry  and  have  his  printing  frames  dry  and  either 
use  a pad  in  the  back  of  his  frame  or  see  that  the  Canton  flannel  which  is 
usually  pasted  on  the  back  is  bone  dry. 

This  was  the  only  clue  I had  when  asked  to  explain  why  a certain  rag- 
ged patch  of  weak  print  always  showed  in  the  first  set  of  prints  made  in  a 
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certain  professional  workshop,  when  beginning  the  day’s  run.  I say  “always” 
but  it  wasn’t  quite  always.  Sometimes  when  not  many  prints  were  to  be 
made,  the  spots  didn’t  appear.  When  they  did  appear  it  was  always  in  the 
same  position  on  the  print — two  inches  and  a quarter  from  one  corner,  from  the 
side,  four  inches  exactly,  measured  to  the  center  of  the  spot,  from  the  end. 
Sometimes  this  spot  would  be  at  the  top,  sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  print, 
but  always  in  the  same  relative  position  from  side  and  end. 

The  fact  that  out  of  a hundred  prints  perhaps  six  or  eight  would  have 
this  spot,  and  that  no  more  would  appear  if  two  or  three  hundred  prints  were 
made  and  that  no  other  evidence  of  dampness  appeared  on  any  prints  made 
this  a puzzler. 

The  printer  was  at  a loss,  the  owner  of  the  gallery  was  at  a loss,  and  I 
was  stumped  when  he  asked  me  if  I could  help.  I wasn’t  any  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  said  so,  but  I knew  damp  spots  when  I saw  them,  and  said  that 
too,  to  be  laughed  at  for  my  pains. 

So  I spent  half  a day  watching  the  printer  at  work,  and  couldn’t  see 
where  his  spot  came  from.  And  it  was  only  by  chance  that  I did  find  out. 
I happened  in  that  shop  two  days  after  my  half  day  of  useless  watching, 
with  a theory,  which  proved  entirely  wrong,  so  never  mind  what  it  was.  It 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  the  printer  was  clearing  up  for  the  day.  I watched 
him  put  his  frames  away,  piling  them  one  on  the  other  in  the  corner  of  a shelf, 
in  a cupboard. 

“I  always  put  them  there,”  he  said,  “because  it’s  dry  and  the  cupboard 
keeps  the  damp  air  which  may  get  in  if  it’s  raining  outdoors,  from  the  frames.” 

This  cupboard  was  built  out  from  the  wall.  It  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  floor.  Underneath  it  sat  a jar.  In  the  jar  was  hypo  slop,  kept  for  its 
silver. 

I went  to  the  closet,  opened  it,  and  took  out  the  frames.  There  in  the 
shelf  was  a small  irregular-shaped  knot  hole,  two  and  one  half  inches  from  the 
wall,  four  inches  from  the  side  of  the  closet.  The  water  vapor  from  the 
jar  of  slops,  rising,  passed  through  the  knot  hole,  and  dampened  the  back 
of  the  frame  which  covered  it.  Using  that  frame  last,  a short  run  of  prints 
showed  no  spots.  Using  it  all  day,  only  a few  prints  were  dampened  by  that 
spot  before  the  frame  back  fried  out.  We  covered  the  knot  hole  and  never 
have  they  had  that  spot  since. 

This  piece  of  adversity  was  not  sweet.  It  cost  a lot  of  prints  and  much 
tearing  of  hair,  but  it  shows  that  wherever  there  is  a mishap  in  photography, 
there  is  a reason  for  it,  if  we  will  but  hunt  long  enough  and  hard  enough  to 
find  it. 

If  we  don’t  find  it,  we  are  having  our  adversity  for  nothing.  If  we  hunt 
until  we  find  it,  no  matter  what  it  costs  in  time,  labor  and  material,  we  are 
putting  our  adversity  to  a sweet  use,  since  we  are  not  only  preventing  more 
adversity  but  learning  something  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  this  story — and  its  moral.  Hunt.  Hunt  hard,  hunt  long, 
hunt  faithfully,  but  hunt  successfully.  Find  out  the  why  of  everything  un- 
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toward  which  happens  to  you  photographically,  from  the  reason  of  a stain 
to  the  why  of  an  unknown  streak — from  the  cause  of  a 'blurred  negative  to 
the  meaning  of  a ghost — from  the  why  of  an  erratic  lens  to  the  thing  that 
makes  a shutter  stick.  Hunt  it  out,  run  .it  down,  find  the  trouble  and  get 
rid  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  to  avoid  similar  trouble  in  the  future — in 
this  way,  and  this  way  only,  can  we  get  from  our  mishaps,  from  our  troubles, 
that  use  which  the  poet  characterised  as  good  when  he  said,  “Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity.” 


HOME  FOR  TRA I TURE. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  MASTERS. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  V. 

On  Costume. 

HERE  is  a peculiar  fascination  about  costume,  some- 
thing- extravagant  and  fantastical.  A graceful  and 
characteristic  attire  from  some  foreign  country  or 
some  period  of  history,  isolates  us  as  it  were  from 
our  ordinary  surroundings.  One  is  transported  to  an 
unknown  world  of  which,  however,  one  has  some 
vague  recollection.  People  in  fancy  array  soar  above 
conventionalities,  they  are  allowed  more  liberty  of 
action,  they  may  say  and  do  whatever  they  will,  carry 
out  the  strangest  conceits  and  yet  cause  no  offense. 
Carnivals  and  pageants,  costume  balls,  and  fancy 
dress  parties  have  always  been  favorite  public  amusements,  and  there  are  few 
women  who  can  resist  the  charm  of  a rich  and  capricious  robe,  of  skirts  striped 
with  brilliant  colors  and  delicate  material  shining  through  black  or  silver 


HENRY  VIII  AND  ANNE  BOLEYN.  Menzel.  A ROUMANIAN  STUDY.  F.  A.  Bridgman. 

(Fig.  i.)  (Fie.  n.) 
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PORTRAIT.  (Fig.  3.) 


Van  Dyck. 


HAMLET  AND  THE  Dagnan  Bouveret. 

GRA  VE  DIGGERS.  (Fig.  2.) 


slashings.  Even  men  are  fond  of  masquerading  and  assume  parts  and 
characters  that  are  far  remote  from  the  creased  trousers  and  derby  hats  of  to- 
day. 


MRS.  SIDDONS. 


(Fig.  4-) 


Gainsborough. 


W A TER  CARRIER. 


(Fig.  10.) 


Millet. 
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LA  MAJA.  (Fig.  8 ) E.  Melida. 


OPHELIA.  (Fig.  7.)  y.  Bertrand. 


In  modern  art  costume  has  played  an  important  part,  much  more  so  than 
formerly.  The  Old  Master  really  did  not  know  the  “costume”  picture  of 
which  Menzel’s  “Henry  VIII  and  Anna  Boleyn,”  Fig.  i,  and  Dagnan  Bouveret’s 
“Hamlet  and  the  Gravediggers,”  Fig.  2,  are  excellent  examples.  They  repre- 
sented the  characters  of  Biblical  history  in  the  costume  of  their  day.  All  they 
attempted  was  to  modify  it  after  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  patterns.  To 
paint  pictures,  like  Figs.  1 and  2,  iwith  real  or  imaginary  characters  dressed 
archgeologically  correct  as  to  time  and  country  is  a comparatively  recent  achieve- 
ment. Modern  impressionism  tabooes  this  branch  of  pictorial  expression,  and 
with  some  right,  as  it  arouses  curiosity  rather  than  appreciation  of  the  purely 
technical  charm  of  representation.  Very  few  of  these  pictures  escape  the 
theatrical  air  of  artificiality.  They  look  as  if  they  were  too  carefully  studied 
out  and  generally  lack  spontaneity.  Fig.  1 is  a notable  exception.  It  is  painted 
with  great  vim  and  reveals  extraordinary  powers  of  imaginary  character 
delineation. 

Photographically  such  pictures  are  an  impossibility.  Even  if  the  two 
principal  dancing  figures  could  be  done  by  the  camera,  where  would  the  back- 
ground come  in.  It  simply  could  not  be  done.  To  depict  scenes  of  dramatic 
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ESTHER.  (Fig.  6)  Bierman.  ARAPAHOE  INDIAN.  (Fig.  q.) 

interest  of  modern  life  is  far  as  the  camera  can  go.  Historical  subjects 
should  be  entirely  avoided. 

The  photographer  lacks  the  most  essential  thing  for  it,  the  material  to 
work  with.  Aside  from  the  model  problem,  the  costumes  from  the  regular 
costumer  are  never  trustworthy.  The  majority  are  inaccurate  and  inartistic. 
Artificial  flowers,  spangles,  wire-worked  gauzes,  paint  and  patches  may  add 
flavor  and  piquancy  to  a theatrical  toilette.  They  may  be  even  worn  by  a 
painter’s  model,  as  he  can  use  his  own  imagination  to  change  the  deficiencies. 
But  they  won’t  go  in  photography  as  they  violate  all  probaibility. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Julia  Marlowe  looks  very  charming  as  Rosalind, 
Fig.  12,  but  nobody  would  consider  her  makeup  seriously  from  a pictorial  point 
of  view.  It  is  all  claptrap,  so  clean  looking  and  tailormade  that  it  creates  no 
illustion  of  reality.  It  is  merely  a beautiful  woman  masquerading  in  doublet 
and  hose.  On  the  stage  it  is  a different  matter.  There  is  light  and  move- 
ment, the  spoken  word,  the  action  of  the  play,  they  make  us  forget  the  in- 
congruities of  the  costume.  On  the  stage  the  costume  is  merely  an  ac- 
cessory, in  a “costume”  photograph  the  character  and  color  of  the  attire  is 
everything. 

As  soon  as  the  costumes  are  not  convincing  a costume  group,  like  Fig. 
13,  should  never  be  attempted.  I suppose  it  means  to  represent  a period  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  Only  the  lady  in  patterned  gown,  poke  bon- 
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NAPOLEON  IN  CORONA  TION  Gerard. 

ROBES.  (Fig.  5.) 

net,  and  Indian  shawl  carries  out  the  idea.  The  other  three  ladies  apparently 
have  made  no  attempt  at  all  to  look  their  parts.  An  empire  wrapper  and  a 
dress  made  out  of  curtain  hangings  do  not  constitute  costume.  The  whole 
picture  is  spoiled  by  it.  I perfectly  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  such  a 
group,  to  procure  the  right  costumes,  to  get  the  party  together,  to  rehearse  the 
group  and  wait  for  favorable  light  conditions.  But  what  is  the  use  of  tackling 
an  ambitious  subject  if  one  can  not  control  conditions  sufficiently  to  produce 
a satisfactory  result. 

The  only  costumes  that  are  really  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  are 
those  that  are  worn  naturally,  in  the  various  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
still  adhere  to  a distinct  national  costume.  The  Brittany  fisher  girl,  the 
Tyrolean  peasant,  the  Algerian  horseman,  and  Red  Indian  are  a few  of  the 
types  which  are  available.  They  always  look  picturesque  and  natural,  i.e.,  if 
you  get  the  real  article,  take  the  picture  on  the  spot  or  get  a native  with  a 
wardrobe  the  genuineness  of  which  can  not  be  disputed. 

Everybody  would  call  Van  Dyck’s  “Portrait,”  Fig.  3,  an  exquisite  costume 
picture.  But  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  reproduce,  as  the  two  chil- 
dren are  not  masquerading  but  wearing  the  holiday  attire  of  the  period  in 
which  they  lived.  Models  in  historical  costumes  rarely  convince.  This  is  as 
true  in  painting  as  in  photography.  “The  Napoleon  in  Coronation  Robes,” 


JULIA  MARLOWE  AS  ROSALIND.  Photo. 

(Fig.  12.) 
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THE  GYPSY.  (Fig.  14.)  L.  Fleckenstein. 


COSTUME  GROUP.  (Fig.  13.)  J.  E.  Bennett. 


Fig.  5,  was  painted  from  life  by  Gerard,  and  yet  it  looks  hopelessly  stilted. 
The  emperor  was  parading  in  a costume  that  was  foreign  to  him,  and  the  re- 
sult could  hardly  be  otherwise.  (This  style  of  representation  still  prevails 
where  royalties  are  painted  and  constitutes  about  the  most  vulgar  phase  of 
modern  art.) 

It  is  entirely  different  with  fancy  costumes.  One  does  not  expect  ac- 
curacy but  merely  a pleasant  effect.  Fig.  6 is  nothing  but  the  depiction  of  a 
costly  robe,  laden  with  embroideries,  strange  jewels,  and  necklaces  of  big 
pearls.  Whether  it  represents  “Esther”  or  somebody  else,  nobody  cares. 

In  Bertrand’s  “Ophelia,”  Fig.  7,  on  the  other  hand,  we  care  for  the 
character.  It  is  of  some  interest,  though  not  particularly  convincing,  and 
entirely  overshadowed  by  the  costume  which  is  so  carefully  studied  out  to  the 
smallest  detail,  that  it  really  furnishes  the  main  attraction  of  the  picture. 
We  admire  its  historical  truthfulness  and  the  way  it  is  done,  but  is  it  really 
worth  while  to  paint  an  entire  picture  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  off  a 
gown? 

Fleckenstein’s  “Gypsy,”  Fig.  14,  though  a mere  photographic  study,  is 
superior  in  that  respect.  There  are  a lot  of  gewgaws,  but  they  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  face,  and  it  was  the  photographer’s  interest  in  the  rather  strong 
energetic  profile  which  produced  the  picture. 

The  costume  effect  of  Gainsborough’s  “Mrs.  Siddons,”  is  one  of  those 
that  might  be  reproduced  by  photography.  The  pose  is  exceedingly  simple 
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and  no  doubt  a picture  hat  and  strip- 
ed satin  gown  could  be  procured.  A 
special  difficulty  would  arise  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  coiffure.  A skil- 
ful hairdresser  no  doubt  could 
master  the  problem. 

But  why  go  to  all  this  trouble, 
when  other  subjects  are  more  easily 
accessible.  See  what  Degas  made 
out  of  an  old  beggar  woman,  Fig. 

15.  Such  types  can  be  dug  up  any- 
where, particularly  in  our  country 
which  is  so  rich  in  divers  nationali- 
ties. Notice  how  well  the  mono- 
chrome reproduction  suggests  the 
variety  of  color  in  the  various  pieces 
of  garment,  and  how  skilfully  the 
arrangement  of  lines  has  been  man- 
aged. It  looks  so  simple  and  natu- 
ral, and  yet  is  all  carefully  studied 
out.  The  result  is  a realistic  and 
convincing  fragment  of  modern  life.  Every  photographer  can  master  such 
a subject  if  he  only  tries  hard  enough.  And  it  is  worth  the  pains,  as  it  is 
something  new. 

The  main  technical  problem  after  procuring  a proper  model  and  cos- 
tume, lies  in  the  arrangement,  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the  robe  or  gar- 
ment. The  photograph  of  the  “Arapahoe  Indian,”  Fig.  9,  is  a mere  report, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  one  at  that,  as  it  does  not  accentuate  the  peculiarities 
of  the  attire.  Excellent  in  that  respect  is  F.  A.  Bridgman’s  “Roumanian 
Lady.”  The  details  of  the  dress  are  expressed  with  admirable  boldness  of 
contrast  and  caprice  of  detail,  and  yet  do  not  disturb  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  sitting  pose.  Of  course  we  do  not  see  many  Roumanian  ladies  in  this 
country,  few  at  least  who  wear  or  for  that  matter  have  ever  worn  such  a 
picturesque  and  elaborate  gown.  But  I believe  similar  possibilities  could  be 
found  among  our  large  Scandinavian  population. 

Also  Fig.  8,  “La  Maja,”  by  E.  Melida,  is  a dainty  invention.  The  gowns 
of  Spanish  women  have  always  fascinated  our  painters.  There  is  something  so 
elegant  and  dramatic  about  them,  and  they  are  comparatively  so  easy  to  obtain 
(one  might  in  this  instance  trust  a costumer  for  the  skirt,  and  no  doubt  could 
borrow  a mantilla  and  fix  up  a bolero  jacket  to  suit  one’s  taste),  that  studies 
of  the  modern  Spanish  costume  should  become  a favorite  theme  of  amateurs. 

The  more  familiar  one  is  with  a costume,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  handle. 
Should  one  know  how  to  wear  it  oneself  the  better.  Most  men  would  look 
foolish  in  a Tyrolean  peasant  costume ; it  would  be  much  easier  to  adapt  one- 
self to  turban  and  caftan  of  an  Arab.  And  for  that  reason  one  would  know 


OLD  MENDICANT.  (Fig.  15.)  Degas. 
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better  what  to  do  with  it  when  one  arranges  it  on  another  person  for  a picture. 
One  must  master  the  material,  before  one  can  control  the  result. 

The  highest  aim  of  costume  photography  in  my  opinion  is  to  depict  that 
which  is  nearest  to  us,  the  costume  of  everyday  life,  to  search  for  its  most  pic- 
turesque aspects,  and  by  skilful  arrangement  and  all  technical  means  available, 
change  a prosaic  incident  into  a work  of  art,  as  Millet  has  done  so  successfully 
in  his  simple  figure  studies,  for  instance  that  of  the  “Water-  Carrier,”  Fig.  io. 


THE  BROOK  IN  WINTER.  R.  E.  Weeks. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A PORTFOLIO. 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 


VERYONE,  with  hardly  an  exception,  can  make 
good  use  of  a portfolio,  whether  for  photographs, 
sketches,  or  prints,  but  as  everybody  may  not 
know  how  to  make  one  neatly  I offer  these  sug- 
gestions, which  may  be  found  useful  by  some 
amateur  craftsman. 

The  material  required  will  of  course  depend 
upon  how  elaborate  a piece  of  work  one  expects 
to  do,  but  will  in  any  case  include  cardboard 
for  the  sides,  (the  kind  most  suitable  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  “binder’s  boards,”  although  for 
small  sizes  heavy  photo-mounts  will  answer), 
material  for  covering  the  sides  and  back,  paper 
for  lining,  and  some  ribbon  or  tape  for  the 
“ties.”  Many  kinds  of  material  may  be  used 
for  covering,  such  as  leather,  “'book-cloth,”  buck- 
ram, silk,  linen  and  paper.  The  heavy  grades  of  plain  wallpaper,  especially 
those  with  a “crepe”  surface,  are  very  good  for  the  sides  but  would  not  of 
course  be  strong  enough  to  use  on  the  back,  which  should  be  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather. 

To  make  a portfolio  with  leather  back  and  cloth  sides,  we  first  cut  ac- 
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curately  to  the  size  wanted  two  sheets  of  cardboard  for  the  sides,  then  the 
cloth  for  covering  the  sides  is  cut  about  one  inch  wider  and  two  inches  longer 
than  the  cardboard.  The  leather  for  the  back  should  be  two  inches  longer 
than  the  portfolio  is  to  be,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  it  to  come  up  on  each 
side  about  one  inch  and  a half  after  allowing  for  the  actual  width  of  the  back. 


M / 


A strip  of  strong  paper,  the  same  width  as  the  leather  but  only  just  the  length 
of  the  sides,  must  be  cut  as  a foundation  for  the  back.  This  strip  is  then 
pasted,  and  laid  down  on  the  work-table,  (pasted  side  up,  of  course),  and  the 
sides  placed  in  position,  taking  care  to  have  them  separated  exactly  the  same 
distance  apart  at  each  end,  two  inches  being  about  right  for  a small  port- 
folio. It  is  best  to  let  the  paste  dry  before  going  on  with  the  work.  When 
dry,  the  work  is  turned  over  and  the  leather  pasted  and  placed  in  position  on 
the  back,  as  shown  in  sketch  No/  i,  and  the  projecting  ends  A A turned  under 
at  dotted  lines  BB.  The  cloth  for  the  sides  is  then  pasted  and  applied  as  shown 
in  C (No.  2)  allowing  the  lower  edge  D to  lap  over  the  leather  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  then,  after  rubbing  down  well,  one  side  of  the  port- 
folio is  lifted  and  the  ends  EE  turned  in,  then  rub  a little  paste  on  the 
inside  of  the  three  corners  and  turn  in  the  outer  edge  in  the  same  way.  Re- 
peat this  with  the  other  side,  when  the  portfolio  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  “ties,”  which  are  attached  by  cutting  slots,  the  width  of  the  ribbon 
or  tape  used  and  about  one-half  inch  from  the  edges,  with  a knife  or  small 
chisel  and  passing  the  ends  of  the  ties  through  from  the  outside  and  then 
pasting  the  ends  down  inside.  The 
inside  of  the  back  should  be  lined  with 
a strip  of  leather  cut  a little  shorter 
than  the  hack,  after  which  the  sides 
may  be  finished  inside  by  covering 
with  suitable  paper.  This  completes 
the  work  unless  one  wishes  to  deco- 
rate the  outside  of  the  portfolio  which 
may  be  done  in  various  ways,  prob- 
ably the  simplest  method  being  to 
stencil  some  simple  design  on  the  cloth 
or  leather  with  oil  colors. 
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TO  CUT  PLATES  ACCURATELY. 

BY  WM.  H.  BROADWELL. 


HEN  a person  has  some  appliance  in  use  nearly  every 
day ; something  he  has  made  himself,  I believe  in  pass- 
ing the  idea  along  to  his  fellow-worker. 

The  following  instrument,  which  I hope  to  de- 
scribe with  enough  clearness  that  anyone  can  make  it, 
is  something  no  darkroom  should  be  without.  One 
oftentimes  has  occasion  to  cut  down  an  unexposed 
plate  and  if  the  reader  has  ever  attempted  to  do  so 
with  only  a rule  and  straight  edge  in  a light  dim  enough 
to  not  affect  the  unexposed  plate  he  will  know  the 
difficulties,  e.g. — that  seldom  can  two  plates  be  cut 
exactly  of  a size  nor  can  you  be  sure  of  finding  the 
exact  middle  of  a plate  if  you  wish  to  cut  it  in  half. 
To  do  all  this,  an  hour’s  time  and  the  ability  to  use 
a few  common  tools,  also,  to  do  your  work  accurately  and  the  following 
articles  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  -overcome  these  difficulties. 


A.  Two  strips  ^4  inch  thick,  2 inches  wide,  10  inches  long,  whitewood. 

B.  One  strip  inch  thick,  5 inches  wide,  10  inches  long,  whitewood. 

C.  One  strip  inch  thick,  2 inches  wide,  10  inches  long,  whitewood. 

D.  One  strip  y%  inch  thick,  4 inches  wide,  10  inches  long,  whitewood. 
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Six  hinges,  brass,  known  as  i inch  broad.  A hammer,  a screwdriver,  a 
saw,  a square,  and  a plane.  Attach  the  pieces  AA  to  the  base  E by  three  or 
more  screws  in  each  piece;  take  the  piece  B 5 inches  wide  and  plane  off  a 
scant  Y inch  making  it  YA>  full,  the  scant  Y inch  taken  off  is  to  allow  for 
the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  your  glass  cutter ; then  fasten 
C to  B by  a pair  of  hinges,  the  other  edge  of  B to  be  fastened  to  A,  by  hinges, 
flush  with  the  top  of  A,  thus  leaving  a space  under  B and  C of  Y inch  for  the 
plate,  which  is  placed  face  (emulsion  side)  down;  the  8 inch  edge  close  against 
A.  B is  then  lowered  to  the  back  of  the  plate  with  C folded  on  top  of  B out 
of  the  way  when  you  can  cut  an  8 x 10  in  half  making  a 5 x 8.  If  a 5 x 7 is 
wanted  then  after  cutting  the  5x8,  reverse  the  plate,  placing  the  5 inch  edge 
against  A and  lowering  both  B and  C,  when  you  can  cut  off  the  1 inch. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  base  is  a board  D,  one  end  of  which  is  made  4 
inches  wide  less  the  Y inch;  the  other  end  sYa  inches  less  Y inch.  This  end 
to  be  used  for  cutting  lantern  slide  cover  glasses  or  by  changing  the  sizes  to 
SY  and  4}i  or  sY  and  4Y  can  be  used  for  Y/a  x 4/4  or  4 x 5 plates. 

The  top  of  the  baseboard  can  be  covered  with  a piece  of  black  paper,  the 
kind  that  comes  wrapped  round  plates.  This  can  be  laid  loosely  on  the  board 
and  thus  is  readily  changed  when  it  became  dusty. 

Last,  but  the  most  important,  is  the  glass  cutter.  The  hardest  has  a 
wheel  on  one  end  (Fig.  2).  This  is  more  expensive  but  is  easier  to  use. 
Never  attempt  to  use  the  ten  cent  kind  or  you  will  have  more  broken  and 
cracked  plates  than  the  cost  of  a cutter  containing  a real  diamond. 


THE  VILLA  GE  BLA  CKSMITH. 
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HAWARDEN  CASTLE.  G.  Watmough  Webster. 


E ARE  glad  to  be  able  to  show  our  readers,  this 
month,  another  photograph  of  the  famous  Hawarden 
Castle,  residence  of  the  late  William  E.  Gladstone, 
by  our  friend  and  contributor,  Professor  G. 
Watmough  Webster,  of  West  Kirby,  England.  This 
photograph,  like  the  one  which  we  published  some 
time  ago,  has  never  been  published  before;  and, 
like  the  previous  one,  was  taken  on  the  interesting 
occasion  when  the  present  holder  of  the  venerated 
name  of  Gladstone  came  of  age,  Mr.  G.  W.  C. 


Gladstone.  “He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  the  great  statesman,  but 
that  is  not  so,”  as  Mr.  Webster  writes  us,  “but  is  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  premier,  and  is,  therefore, 
grandson  of  the  great  Gladstone.”  Bearing  on  this  is  a droll  incident,  which 
occurred  during  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone’s  lifetime.  “I  had  taken  and  pub- 
lished a portrait  group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  surrounded  by  their  family 
of  children  and  grandchildren,”  writes  Mr.  Webster.  “On  the  back  of  the  pic- 
ture was  engraved  a ‘clue’  picture,  giving  the  name  of  each  member  of  the 
party,  among  them  being  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Gladstone,  who,  in  her  own  right, 
is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gladstone.  Shortly  after  the 
picture  was  published,  I was  amused  one  morning  to  receive  a letter  from  a 

Lancashire  working  man,  asking  what  the  I meant  by  calling  the 

‘great  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wife’  plain  Mrs.  Gladstone,  while  I called  his  son’s 
wife  the  Honorable  Mrs.  G.  ? I expected  he  would  be  as  much  amazed  to 
receive  my  polite  reply  in  explanation  as  I was  amused  to  receive  his  letter.” 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


HAWARDEN  CASTLE  here  seen  is  quite  modern;  the  old  castle,  on 
a slight  eminence,  a few  hundred  yards  away,  is  quite  a ruin,  one 
of  the  best  views  of  it,  perhaps,  being  Mr.  Webster’s  well-known 
photograph  of  the  “Colonial  Premiers”  at  Hawarden,  which  shows  the  old 
castle  as  a background.  There  was  a picture  of  the  picturesque  old  ruins,  by 
Mr.  Adams,  editor  of  this  magazine,  illustrating  one  of  his  chapters  on 
“Photographing  in  Old  England. 

“I  need  scarcely  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  as 
most  American  visitors  to  this  country  make  a point  of  paying  a visit  to 
Hawarden,”  continues  Mr.  Webster.  “It  is  not  thirty  miles  away  from  the 
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port  of  arrival — Liverpool, — and  apart  from  its  historical  personal  associa- 
tions, is  deserving  of  a visit  from  all  admirers  of  sylvan  beauty,  Hawarden 
Park  being  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  England ; there  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  grandest  oaks  and  elms  the  country  possesses.” 

$$$$$$ 

THE  picture  showing  a peep  of  the  castle  through  the  noble  archway  of 
leafage,  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favorite  view.  The  fuller  view  of  the 
pile  embraces  the  famous  hawthorn  tree,  which,  though  the  per- 
spective causes  it  to  appear  to  be  on  one  side,  is  really  opposite  the  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  a splendid  specimen  of  what  is  most  commonly  seen 
as  a large  shrub  or  bush,  rather  than  a tree,  and  is  capable  of  sheltering 
beneath  its  umbrageous  branches,  a large  party  of  guests.  To  our  left,  in 
the  same  view,  is  seen  what  appears  to  be  a magnificent  elm,  but  which  really 
is  a clump  of  trees  grown  together  and  forming  one  large  whole ; the  window 
with  steps  lights  the  drawing  room,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  library ; Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s study  window  is  out  of  sight,  just  around  the  corner.  We  conclude 
this  rather  discursive  note  with  a little  story  which  will  convey  a moral,  or, 
at  least  a lesson  to  the  “snapshotist.” 

$$$$$$ 

A LADY  from  New  York,  on  tour,  asked  Mr.  Webster  if  he  would  de- 
velop two  spools  for  her  that  she  had  exposed  at  Hawarden,  and,  all 
impatience,  wanted  to  see  her  negatives  at  once ; it  was  then  too  late 
for  the  day’s  developing ; but  she  was  in  the  studio  punctually  at  8.30  the  next 
morning, — “Well,  what  are  they  like?”  she  asked.  “I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,” 
replied  Mr.  Webster,  “they  are  complete  failures,”  “Oh !”  she  said,  “I  am 
so  disappointed  I could  cry,  I was  going  to  boast  about  them  when  I got 
home,  and  I have  no  time  to  take  another  set.”  She  could  not  understand 
why  they  had  gone  wrong.  (There  was  only  one  with  a trace  of  an  image 
on  it,  and  it  contained  a hundred  views  of  some  sort  of  an  object  superposed 
upon  one  another.)  “I  am  no  tyro,”  she  said,  “I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
how  many  hundred  dollars  my  apparatus  has  cost  me.”  “However,”  said 
Mr.  Webster,  “I  persuaded  her  to  bring  her  camera  from  the  hotel  for  my 
inspection,  and  got  her  to  show  me  how  she  went  through  the  operation  of 
exposing.  I quickly  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  shutters 
were  set  for  time , and  she  had  clicked  it  for  instantaneous  work.”  Moral : 
Always  note  that  your  shutter  is  properly  set  before  making  your  snapshots. 

$$$$$$ 

OUR  frontispiece  this  month  is  entitled  “A  Path  Through  the  Snow,” 
and  is  by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Williar,  from  a Cyko  glossy  print.  It  was 
made  with  a Goerz  lens  on  a 4x5  plate,  and  is  enlarged  from  that 
size.  It  is  a print  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williar,  and 
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has  met  with  much  praise  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  seen  it.  Mr. 
Williar  had  several  prints  in  the  Seventh  American  Salon,  and  an  even  one 
hundred  prints  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Camera  Clu!b,  which  were 
later  shown  at  the  New  York  Camera  Club.  They  are  all  excellent  ex- 
amples of  pictorial  photography,  and  demonstrate  the  theory  which  we  have 
always  held  to,  that  good,  artistic  work  can  be  done  by  “straight  photography,” 
without  any  hand  work,  accidents,  or  faking.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  in  all 
recent  exhibitions,  that  there  is  a decided  trend  toward  “straight  photog- 
raphy,” and  there  are  fewer  “fuzzy  types”  and  “freak”  pictures  to  be  seen 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 


APROPOS  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in 
regard  to  the  relative  position  of  photography  as  an  art,  the  British 
Journal,  in  its  issue  of  November  4th,  editorially  writes  as  follows. 
Our  distinguished  contemporary  is  speaking  of  the  pictorial  section  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  he  says : “As  regards 
the  pictorial  section  itself,  this  year’s  experience  at  the  R.  P.  S.  has  afforded 
a useful  object  lesson  in  its  failure  to  attract  the  public,  which  failure  has 
served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  pictorial  photography,  in  spite  of  the  boom- 
ing methods  that  have  been  applied  to  it,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  them,  is 
rapidly  finding  its  level,  and  that  a very  low  one,  among  the  minor  art  crafts.  It 
is  steadily  becoming  recognized  that  the  modern  methods  of  so-called  con- 
trol have  merely  degraded  a very  beautiful  and  refined  graphic  method  of 
delineation,  and  we  think  that  the  recognition  by  the  R.  P.  S.  of  work  of 
this  kind  is  now  proved  to  be  a grave  mistake.  It  is  of  no  use  mincing 
words  over  the  subject,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  much  of 
the  ‘pictorial’  work  of  to-day  as  artistically  fraudulent.  The  art  is  as 
obviously  bad  as  the  photography,  and  the  general  public  are  in  no  way  to 
be  blamed  if  they  refuse  to  waste  shillings  in  admission  fees  to  see  produc- 
tions which  are  neither  artistic  nor  photographic.  Many  would  regret  to 
see  any  distinction  drawn  between  processes,  for  all  the  processes  available 
are  capable  of  very  fine  results  in  the  hands  of  skilful  workers ; but  never- 
theless we  see  no  effectual  remedy  but  the  exclusion  of  the  most  misused 
processes,  oil  and  gum,  for  this  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  curb  the  un- 
controlled vagaries  of  the  exponents  of  control.  The  only  alternative  that 
we  can  see  to  this  regrettable  course  is  that  of  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  picture-making;  but  as  the  R.  P.  S.  is  not  a teaching  institution,  this  is 
an  impossible  alternative.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  controlled  prints 
should  be  in  a section  by  themselves,  we  presume  to  form  a little  chamber  of 
horrors  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  awful  examples;  but  this  would  be 
so  unfair  to  the  few  really  good  workers  in  these  processes,  who  would  per- 
force have  to  be  included,  that  we  hesitate  to  support  it.” 
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IN  THIS  connection,  our  learned  contributor,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
of  London,  England,  writes  as  follows,  in  the  London  Telegraph  of 
recent  date : 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  try  and  make  a photograph  look  as  unlike  a photograph  as 
possible.  This,  I think,  is  bad  art  and  bad  policy.  The  true  lover  of  the  craft 
will  be  more  concerned  to  advance  photography  along  its  own  characteristic 
lines,  than  aid  in  attempting  to  make  it  resemble  chalk-drawings,  pastel,  or 
any  other  process.  For  these  reasons  one  may  extend  a very  hearty  welcome 
to  the  admirable  collection  of  pictorial  examples  constituting  Mr.  J.  M. 
Whitehead’s  one-man  show  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  In  the  minds 
of  not  a few,  Mr.  Whitehead  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  a still-life  photographer. 
A glance  at  his  study  of  roses,  of  grapes,  or  of  tulips  in  this  collection  shows 
that  he  is  certainly  a master  craftsman  in  this  work.  But  the  more  interest- 
ing side  of  his  temperament  is  abundantly  set  forth  again  and  again  in  his 
evident  love  of  the  open  moorland,  the  breezy  uplands,  the  lush  meadows.” 


$$$$$$ 


ONE  of  the  questions  that  must  very  soon  come  up  for  settlement  as  Mr. 
Lambert  very  properly  insists  is  whether  the  tinted  photographic  print 
is  not  equally  eligible  with  the  pigmented  print  or  bromoil  for  ad- 
mission to  our  exhibitions?  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  clearly  illogical. 
One  may  bleach  a bromide  print,  and  then  dab  it  over  with  one  or  more 
pigments,  so  that  no  part  of  the  original  photograph  is  seen.  If  this  be 
called  a “bromoil”  or  “pigmented  print”  it  is  eligible  for  exhibition.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  take  the  same  bromide  print,  omit  the  bleaching,  and 
dab  pigment  here  and  there  in  such  a way  as  to  show  something  of  the 
original  print.  This  being  now  termed  a “tinted  photograph”  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  exhibition  rules,  ineligible.  In  the  “bromoil”  nothing 
of  the  original  print  is  seen,  but  in  the  tinted  photograph  practically  all  the 
original  remains  visible,  though  seen  here  and  there  through  a glaze  of 
transparent  color. 


$$$$$$ 


THE  ordinary  photographer  who  regards  “stopping  down”  as  a con- 
venient cure  for  most  of  his  optical  difficulties,  does  not  realize  that 
the  small  quantity  of  light  and  small  sizes  of  objects  that  the  astronomer 
has  to  deal  with  puts  ‘“stopping  down”  out  of  court.  Hence  the  latter’s 
desire  either  for  a lens  with  an  absolutely  flat  field  or  a curved  sensitive  sur- 
face. In  the  current  issue  of  Knowledge  F.  A.  Bellamy  discusses  the  revival 
of  the  curved  plate,  and  gives  details  of  experiments  in  stellar  work  by  Dr. 
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Metcalf  with  a Petzval  Doublet,  which  with  a io  by  8 plate  had  a marginal 
curvature  of  field  equivalent  to  about  one-three-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  latest  idea  is  to  curve  the  (flat)  plate  temporarily,  i.e.,  during  ex- 
posure, by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  exhaustion.  Dr.  Metcalfs 
results  are  said  to  be  of  a highly  promising  character. 


$?$$$$ 

IT  IS  rather  curious  and  interesting  to  note  how  the  pendulum  swings  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  in  photography  in  quite  a number  of  unexpected 
ways.  When  the  dry  plate  ousted  the  wet  collodion  plate,  the  average  nega- 
tive in  both  these  processes  was  of  vigorous  contrast,  which  would  now  be 
classed  as  hard  or  chalky,  and  only  fit  for  carbon  printing.  Nowadays  the 
average  negative  tends  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  thinness  and  feeble  con- 
trasts. This  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  certain  printing  processes  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  type  which  demand  a soft  contrast  negative.  It  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  hand  camera  and  prevalence  of  under-exposure. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  plate-maker  putting  speed  before  all  else.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  those  nice  questions  which  remind  one  of  the  small  boy  who,  on 
seeing  a cart  and  horse  going  down  hill,  asked  whether  the  cart  pushed  the 
horse  forwards,  or  the  horse  pushed  the  cart  backwards. 


FOOTSTEPS  IN  THE  SNOW. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


KUPROTYPE. 

This  is  a simple  printing  process.  Photo- 
graphic raw  stock  is  floated  on  the  fol- 
lowing sensitizing  solution.  Ten  parts  of 
flranium  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  ten  parts 
of  water,  when  dissolved  add  two  parts 
of  copper  nitrate.  After  drying  the  paper 
it  is  ready  for  printing.  The  sensitized 
paper  is  exposed  behind  a negative  until 
the  image  is  visible,  it  is  then  developed  in 
a five  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  then  washed  several  times  until 
the  unchanged  compounds  have  been  re- 
moved. The  print  is  then  placed  in  the  us- 
ual fixing  bath  and  when  the  print  has 
become  dense,  wash  in  water  which  has 
been  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  densi- 
ty. If  a black  tone  is  desired  the  print 
should  be  placed  in  a ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride. 

— Apollo,  Vol.  15,  No.  347. 
* * * 

DRYING  SENSITIZED  CARBON  TISSUE. 

According  to  Prof.  Stolze  the  following 
method  of  drying  sensitized  carbon  tissue 
has  several  advantages  over  the  one  usually 
employed.  A clean  glass  plate  is  well 
polished  with  talcum  powder  and  the  paper 
as  soon  as  removed  from  the  sensitizing 
bath  is  squeegeed  on  the  plate  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  thoroughly  dry  when  it 
will  probably  spring  off  on  its  own  accord. 

— Die  Photographie,  Vol.  13,  No.  5. 
* * * 

FOCUSING  IN  THE  DARK,  BY  P.  DU  B0IS- 
RAYMOND. 

To  copy  paintings  or  to  photograph  other 
objects  in  dark  interiors  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  see  if  they  are  sharp  on  the 
groundglass.  The  author  claims  the  fol- 
lowing method  to  give  the  required  re- 


sults : The  camera  is  placed  at  about  the 
distance  one  expects  to  work  and  by  means 
of  a string  measure  the  distance  from  the 
camera  to  the  object,  then  carefully  remove 
the  camera  from  the  stand  and  take  it  out 
doors  or  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
light,  then  focus  on  an  object  which  is 
the  same  distance  from  the  camera  as  the 
one  to  be  photographed,  using  the  string 
to  get  the  proper  distance.  The  camera  is 
then  replaced  on  the  stand  and  the  ex- 
posure made. 

— Die  Photographie,  Vol.  13,  No.  5. 
* * * 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  SODIUM  THIO- 
SULPHATE, BY  PROF.  F.  STOLZE. 

It  is  desirable  in  negatives  as  well  as 
in  positives  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
fixing  soda  from  the  photographic  film. 
The  number  of  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  is  very  large  and  methods  for 
using  these  same  substances  differ.  For 
instance,  one  can  wash  for  a certain  length 
of  time  and  then  change  the  remaining 
dangerous  salt  by  chemical  means  into  a 
harmless  one.  Or  we  can  examine  the 
wash  water  for  fixing  soda  and  careful 
tests  show  none  present,  and  yet  enough 
remains  to  ultimately  cause  bleaching  of 
the  delicate  half  tones.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter, after  comparative  short  washing  of 
say  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  to  destroy 
the  remaining  thiosulphate  and  if  neces- 
sary, render  the  destroying  agent  harmless. 
So  much  for  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
question.  The  chemical  methods  not  only 
serve  to  destroy  the  thiosulphate  but  also 
give  us  indisputable  evidence  that  it  has 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  surest 
method  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
absence  of  a thiosulphate  is  the  starch 
iodide  test.  To  prepare  the  latter  1.0  gm. 
(15  grains)  of  arrowroot  or  other  suit- 
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able  starch  is  stirred  with  cold  water  until 
it  forms  a thin  paste  and  add  from  100-200 
c.c.  (3A-6A  ozs.)  of  boiling  water.  When 
the  thin,  watery  liquid  is  perfectly  cold, 
and  not  before,  add  enough  iodine  tinc- 
ture to  form  a dark  blue  liquid,  which  ap- 
pears opaque  in  a test  tube  of  10  m.m. 
(2/5  inch)  in  diameter.  With  the  help  of 
this  liquid  one  can  easily  determine  which 
substances  are  useful  fixing-soda  destroy- 
ers. Putting  an  equal  amount  of  say  about 
10-20  c.c.  (Yz-2A  oz.)  of  starch  iodide  water 
in  two  test  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  add 
to  one  about  twice  the  bulk  of  water  and 
to  the  other  the  same  amount  of  wash 
water  suspected  to  still  contain  traces  of 
hypo.  If  even  traces  of  hypo  are  present 
the  reagent  will  become  lighter  than  the 
one  containing  plain  water.  We  will  here 
mention  some  of  the  early  compounds 
which  although  highly  lauded  by  the  best 
authorities  have  on  testing  with  the  starch 
iodide  reagent,  proved  to  be  unsuitable. 
Among  others  are,  dilute  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, a solution  of  alum  and  citric  acid, 
a solution  of  lead  nitrate  and  a solution 
of  barium  nitrate.  In  1870  I suggested 
“Eau  de  Javelle”  (potassium  hypochlorite) 
and  which  even  until  to-day  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  best  hypo  destroyers. 
To  use  the  above  solution  to  advantage 
the  prints  should  be  rinsed  three  to  five 
times  and  then  placed  in  the  following  solu- 
tion: To  two  litres  (66  ozs.)  of  water  add 
10  c.c.  (A  oz .)  of  the  commercial  solution. 
The  prints  or  plates  should  be  well  agitated 
in  this  solution.  If  the  characteristic  odor 
disappears  more  of  the  hypochlorite  solu- 
tion should  be  added.  As  soon  as  the  odor 
remains  constant  the  hypo  has  been  all 
destroyed.  To  remove  the  odor  and  stop 
any  possible  bleaching  action,  the  prints  or 
plates  should  be  put  in  a bath  consisting 
of  one  part  of  sodium  sulphite  dissolved 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Instead 
of  the  chlorine  compound  any  of  the  other 
halogens  may  be  used.  Bromine  water  of 
a light  orange  color  is  also  very  good. 
The  color  will  be  discharged  if  any  hypo 
is  present,  fresh  bromine  water  should 
then  be  used  until  a slight  yellow  color  and 
the  bromine  odor  remains.  The  odor  may 
be  removed  by  the  same  treatment  a|s 
under  potassium  hypochlorite.  Bromine 


vapor  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and 
throat  and  if  it  is  used  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  ventilation  is  good.  Free 
from  these  disagreeable  features  is  iodine 
dissolved  in  potassium  iodide.  A few  drops 
of  the  iodine  solution  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  wash  water  of  the  prints  or  plates, 
if  the  sherry  yellow  color  disappears  it 
indicates  that  hypo  is  still  present.  If  the 
color  is  doubtful,  a little  starch  paste  added 
to  some  of  the  wash  water  in  a test  tube 
and  iodine  solution  added  becomes  blue 
if  all  the  hypo  has  been  removed.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  has  also  many  endors- 
ers, it  is  used  in  a weak  rose-colored  solu- 
tion. If  the  above  permanganate  solution 
is  added  to  the  wash  water  the  hypo,  if 
any  is  present,  will  render  It  colorless.  The 
solution  must  not  come  ini  contact  with 
organic  matter  such  as  gelatine  or  paper, 
as  these  substances  decompose  it  and  color 
it  brown.  Potassium  percarbonate  has 
also  been  commercially  introduced  under 
the  name  of  “Antihypo”  in  tablet  form.  It 
is  free  from  the  objections  peculiar  to  per- 
manganate and  does  not  attack  the  film. 
Unfortunately,  the  solution  decomposes 
rapidly  in  the  air.  “Anthion”  as  potassium 
persulphate  was  called,  ha,s  not  proved 
practical.  The  starch  iodide  test  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  hypo  destroyers.  It  is  an  open 
question  if  the  above  mentioned  iodine 
hypo  destroyer  can  be  considered  as  reli- 
able, because  a simple  oxidation  of  the 
thiosulphate  does  not  take  place  as  it  does 
when  using  bromine  or  chlorine.  If  we 
wash  a long  time  and  then  use  a hypo  de- 
stroyer followed  by  sodium  sulphite  and 
think  after  all  these  precautions  the  prints 
or  plates  may  still  be  affected,  we  must 
remember  that  careful  tests  have  shown 
that  plates  washed  in  a Hauff’s  developing 
tank  with  three  changes  of  water  of  five 
minutes  each  showed  no  hypo  present.  Yet 
on  adding  some  hypo  destroyer  the  latter 
was  used  up,  as  proved  by  the  starch 
iodide  test.  For  the  overcautious  there 
is  a test  with  an  interesting  color  change, 
suitable  for  prints.  In  a 1,000  c.c.  (33 
ozs.)  of  distilled  water  dissolve  1.0  gm. 
(15  grains)  of  pure  caustic  soda  and  0.10 
gm.  (2  grains)  of  potassium  permanganate. 
The  solution  retains  its  rose  color  for  a 
long  time  if  kept  in  a glass  stoppered  bot- 
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tie.  If  some  of  the  above  solution  is  put 
into  two  test  tubes,  and  to  one  is  added 
an  equal  volume  of  the  water  used  for 
washing  the  prints  and  to  other  some  water 
from  the  washed  prints,  if  the  latter  con- 
tains one  part  of  thiosulphate  in  200,- 
000  parts  of  water  it  immediately  becomes 
green.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  hypo 
present  the  paler  the  green  color.  When 
the  dilution  reaches  1-500,000  the  hypo 
may  be  considered  as  eliminated.  For  an 
optical  indicator  to  show  when  the  prints 
have  been  sufficiently  washed,  Liesegang 
gives  the  following  recipe  which  can  only 
be  used  with  gelatine  and  collodion  but  not 
with  albumen  prints.  To  1,000  c.c.  (33  ozs.) 
of  plain  fixing  or  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath,  add  0.20  gm.  (3  grains)  of  eosine 
which  colors  the  prints  red  while  they  are 
fixing.  On  washing  the  prints  they  slowly 
lose  this  color  and  when  it  is  gone  the 
prints  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
sufficiently  washed. 

— Das  Atelier  des  Photographen,  Vol.  17. 


ONE  ON  GEN.  MILES. 

Gen.  Miles,  while  standing  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in  Washington, 
soon  after  our  late  war  with  Spain,  hap- 
pened to  overhear  a remark  made  by  an 
undersized  young  man  who  was  standing 
near. 

“During  the  Spanish  war,"  the  young 
man  said,  “I  took  five  Spanish  officers 
without  any  assistance  from  the  army  or 
navy.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Gen.  Miles,  turn- 
ing upon  him  abruptly.  “You  say  you  took 
five  Spanish  officers  without  the  assistance 
of  the  army  or  navy?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I said,  sir,”  re- 
plied the  young  man ; “by  myself  and  with- 
out any  loss  of  blood.  It  happened  at 
Boston.  Here  is  my  card.  I am  Reilly, 
the  photographer.  Now,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  pose  you,  General” 

But  the  General  had  fled. — National 
Monthly. 


IN  ROTTEN  ROW. 


Miss  Marian  Elizabeth  Adams. 
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Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


STRAIGHTENING  PRINTS. 

For  a long  time  I have  been  using  a 
method  of  straightening  prints  that  1 
think  is  not  known  by  many. 

Here  is  the  method : “A”  is  a table  or 

other  flat  surface  with  an  even  edge  and 
“B”  is  the  print  to  be  straightened. 

Now  grasp  “B”  with  the  right  hand  at 
“D”  and  press  downward  at  “C”  with 


D 


left  hand.  Next  pull  “D”  downward  and 
let  the  left  hand  follow  with  “C”  spread- 
ing the  fingers  over  as  much  of  the  print 
as  possible. 

Don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  have  to  do 
it  over  again  for  after  you  have  straight- 
ened three  or  four,  you  will  be  able  to 
do  it  in  half  a second. 

I would  advise  photographers  who  have 
never  used  this  method  before  to  use  a 
rounded  surface  at  first  for  although  a 
sharp  edge  is  best,  he  is  liable  to  tear  a 
print  or  two  at  first  unless  he  uses  a round- 
ed surface. 

Ralph  Newman. 


PORTABLE  FLASH  LAMP. 

Sometimes  one  has  need  of  a portable 
flash  lamp  and  unless  he  lives  near  a photo 
supply  house  he  can  not  get  one  without 
losing  a good  deal  of  valuable  time. 

A very  simple  one  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, with  the  lid  of  a tin  box  and  a piece 
of  broomstick.  An  excellent  box  for  the 
purpose  is  one  that  is  used  as  a container  of 
Nabisco  sugar  wafers  but  any  shallow  lid 
will  do.  The  Nabisco  lid  is  six  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  One 
inch  from  the  side  cut  the  ends  of  the  lid 
to  the  bottom,  and  over  a square  edge  bend 
the  lid  up  till  it  forms  a right  angle. 

Now  hammer  the  upper  edge  down  making 
it  double  and  giving  added  strength.  Also 
bend  down  the  corners. 

Cut  a piece  of  broomstick  just  the  length 
of  the  pan,  inside,  and  having  filed  the  head 
off  a small  bolt  and  sharpened  the  end, 
drive  it  into  the  end  of  the  broomstick 
being  careful  not  to  split  it  and  also  not 
to  spoil  the  threads  on  the  bolt. 

Make  a hole  in  the  center  of  the  pan  to 
admit  the  bolt  and  another  hole  in  the  end 
just  large  enough  to  let  a match  drop 
through  all  except  the  head.  This  can 
best  be  done  with  a nail  driven  through 
from  the  under  side  so  as  to  leave  the 
edge  rough  to  ignite  the  match  which  is 
done  by  giving  it  a sharp  turn. 

Now  put  the  handle  on  and  tighten  with 
the  nut  on  the  bolt.  Drop  a match  in 
place  and  the  lamp  is  ready  for  business. 

If  made  properly  the  handle  should  just 
fit  in  the  length  of  the  pan  and  can  be 
secured  firmly  by  tightening  the  nut.  When 
put  together  in  this  way  it  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

John  D.  Gorman. 
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FOR  MAKING  A NUMBER  OF  PRINTS  FROM 
ONE  NEGATIVE. 

Many  of  us  have  wanted  to  “run  off”  a 
number  of  prints  from  a certain  negative 
on  postal  cards.  The  most  used  postal 
card  is  about  3%  x and  perhaps  we 
have  a negative,  say,  3^2  x 3l/2  from  which 
we  want  to  make  a number  of  prints.  This 
is  generally  done  by  putting  the  negative 
in  contact  with  the  glass,  then  on  top  of 
this  a mask,  and  then  your  postal  card  (or 
paper).  In  putting  the  next  card  in,  per- 
haps the  negative  and  mask  become  sep- 
arated, or  disarranged  in  some  way,  so  you 
must  adjust  it  all  over  again.  After  a few 
times  this  becomes  tiresome.  Some  say 
paste  the  negative  to  the  glass  by  means 
of  strips  of  paper,  and  then  paste  the  mask 
upon  that  in  the  same  manner.  An  im- 
provement that  may  or  may  not  be  known 
to  a number  of  readers  is  as  follows : 

Have  a printing-frame  and  glass  to  fit, 
preferably  of  5x7  size.  Take  a piece  of 
opaque  paper  and  cut  the  length,  not  the 
width,  of  the  glass.  In  this  paper,  cut  at 
the  end  an  opening,  either  round  or  square, 
of  course,  or  any  other  shape.  Then  take 
this  and  apply  to  the  glass  with  photo- 
graphic paste,  preferably.  But  take  careful 
notice  where  to  apply,  and  where  not  to 
apply  the  paste. 

To  use,  slip  edge  up  and  put  negative 
underneath ; slip  negative  under  and  into 
the  right  position.  This  facilitates  the 
work  greatly,  and  by  having  a number  of 
glasses  with  different  sized  masks  and 
shapes,  your  work  of  adjusting  will  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

Arthur  P.  Wilson. 

❖ * * 

BROMIDE  ENLARGING. 

In  connection  with  bromide  enlarging, 
it  may  be  timely  to  point  out  that  a print 
may  gain  or  lose  a good  deal  by  reason  of 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  “tone”  or 
color.  Photographers  are  far  too  much 
and  too  easily  influenced  by  the  passing 


fashion  of  the  hour  in  such  matters.  The 
“sulphide”  process  has  of  late  been  vastly 
popular,  and,  as  I can  testify,  often  used 
with  detrimental  results.  This  process  not 
only  changes  the  color  of  the  black  and 
white  print,  but  also  acts  after  the  manner 
of  an  intensifier,  and  is  very  apt  to  yield 
solid,  blooked-up,  and  dead-looking  dark 
patches.  A moment’s  consideration  should 
suffice  to  show  any  thoughtful  worker  that 
in  snow  landscapes  or  flower  photography, 
for  instance,  de’icacy  of  detail  is  an  asset, 
as  is  also  shadow  gradation  and  detail ; 
and  one  need  scarcely  add  that  a warm, 
snuffy  brown  does  not  seem  quite  the  best 
color  for  snow  landscape. 

F.  C.  Lambert. 


EVENING.  Wm.H.  Whitehead. 


Please  always  mention  The  Photographic  Times  when  corresponding  with 
Advertisers. 
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Items  of  Interest 


FOR  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

I.  If  you  have  any  lingering  idea  that 
you  are  a gentleman,  forget  it  completely 
when  you  go  out  on  an  assignment. 

II.  Get  the  picture. 

III.  If  the  subject  is  a nice  young  wo- 
man who  is  very  decent  to  you,  make  a 
photo  that  will  cause  her  to  resemble  the 
Hag  of  Endor. 

IV.  Get  the  picture. 

V.  Where  there  has  been  death  and 
horror  and  grief,  be  sure  to  enter  as  cheer- 
fully as  possible,  smoking  a cigarette,  and 
airily  throwing  aside  any  of  the  bereaved 
who  may  be  at  all  in  your  way. 

VI.  Get  the  picture. 

VII.  If  you  can  thrust  your  camera  in 
the  face  of  the  woman  who  has  begged 
you  with  tears  not  to  photograph  her,  and 
get  a picture  of  the  tears,  the  art  depart- 
ment will  give  you  a word  of  praise. 

VIII.  Get  the  picture. 

IX.  In  taking  photos  of  mobs,  always 
wait  until  there  are  only  some  small  boys 
present.  Nobody  ever  saw  a newspaper 
picture  of  a riot  that  contained  anything 
but  boys,  and  tradition  must  be  upheld. 

X.  Get  the  picture. 

XI.  Photographing  an  aviator  without 
his  cigarette  will  be  reason  for  immediate 
discharge.  This  rule  is  inviolable. 

XII.  Get  the  picture. 

XIII.  Prominent  men  should  always  be 
taken  squinting  toward  the  sun;  it  adds 
individuality  to  the  result. 

XIV.  Get  the  picture. 

XV.  In  case  of  failure  to  get  the  noted 
divorcee’s  picture,  snap  her  maid.  The  art 
department  will  fix  it  up. 

XVI.  Get  the  picture. 

XVII.  Remember  that  the  office  doesn’t 
care  if  you  do  violate  all  the  rules  of 
common  decency,  politeness,  courtesy, 
humanity,  and  charity.  You’re  hired  to. 

XVIII.  Get  the  picture. 


XIX.  Get  the  picture. 

XX.  Get  the  Picture.  Bertha  Braley. 

* * * 

OLD  METHODS. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  often  the  old 
methods  of  working  hold  their  own  against 
newer  methods  and  materials.  Probably 
pyro  is  used  for  more  negatives  than  all 
other  developers  put  together.  Mercuric 
chloride  and  ammonia  as  an  intensifier  also 
probably  holds  the  first  place,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  against  this  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Amateur  Photographer , 
throws  some  valuable  light  on  this  pro- 
cess. He  tells  us  that  it  is  a fallacy  to 
say  that  very  thorough  washing  after  fix- 
ing is  essential  before  bleaching.  He  finds 
that  a plate  may  be  sufficiently  washed 
after  fixing  in  five  minutes  by  washing  in 
running  water  in  a flat  dish  and  then  in- 
tensified without  any  loss  of  quality  or 
risk  of  staining.  But  after  such  short 
washing  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  will 
probably  be  spoiled.  He  attributes  the  all-too- 
familiar  yellow  stains  and  patches,  not  to 
brief  washing,  but  to  imperfect  fixing. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  doubt  that  imper- 
fect fixing  will  produce  staining,  or  color 
patches,  with  mercuric  intensification,  and, 
moreover,  imperfect  fixing  will  also  yield 
•color  patches  without  intensification  in 
time.  Mr.  Bennett  asserts  that  repetition 
of  the  process  does  not  add  anything  if  the 
first  procedure  has  been  thorough.  We 
presume  that  he  does  not  include  the 
mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate  process  in 
this  statement. 

* * * 

Anhydrous. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
anhydrous? — W.  T.  E. 

This  is  a chemical  term  and  means  that 
the  substance  is  free  of  water. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS,  WINTER.  ' Margaret  L.  Bodine  and  Nina  F.  Lewis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A LENS. 

Pinhole  lenses  are  yet  very  little  used 
by  amateur  photographers.  This  omission 
on  their  part  is  due  to  two  reasons : First, 
they  are  but  little  known  to  many  of  them ; 
second,  the  average  amateur’s  work  is 
chiefly  confined  to  operating  upon  his 
friends — at  least,  they  are  his  friends  until 
he  shows  them  their  photographs — and  it 
may  as  well  be  confessed  at  once  that  pin- 
hole portraits  are  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  long  exposures  required  although  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  beautiful  exceptions. 
But  for  pictures  that  are  motionless,  such 
as  landscapes  or  architectural  subjects, 
it  is  the  process  for  all  such  amateurs  as 
have  passed  the  stage  of  desiring  nothing 
but  wiry  sharpness  and  harsh  contrasts 
in  their  pictures. 

The  pinhole  has  so  many  advantages  over 
more  expensive  lenses  that  I can  enumer- 
ate only  a few : 

First  universal  focus.  With  a pinhole 
everything  is  equally  sharp  beyond  a cer- 
tain distance,  the  degree  of  sharpness  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  pinhole  used 
— that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  the  pinhole 
the  sharper  the  picture. 

Second,  there  is  no  “focal  point,”  in 
practice,  at  least,  so  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pinhole  and  the  plate  (or  film) 
is  only  regulated  by  what  one  wishes  to 
include  in  the.  picture.  I have  used  a pin- 
hole at  three  and  a half  inches  from  an 
8 x io  plate  and  obtained  perfect  results. 

Third,  the  quality  of  the  negative.  Its 
wonderful  clearness  and  transparency  and 
wealth  of  delicate  detail  in  the  shadows 
cannot  be  approached  by  any  lens  except 
by  one  that  is  semi-achromatic,  the  use  of 
which  requires  experience  and  expert 
knowledge. 

Fourth,  it  has  all  the  optical  advantages 
of  the  best  lenses. 

Fifth,  its  cheapness.  It  costs  but  a few 
cents  and  can  easily  be  made  at  home. 

For  the  average  amateur  a pinhol<?  ..made, 
in  thin  sheet  brass  with  a No.  n needle  iS'the 
best  working  size.  Take  an  old,  discarded 
camera,  remove  the  lens,  substituting  the 
pinhole,  and  your  outfit  is  complete.  Any 
old  camera  that  is  light  tight  will  do,  and 


if  you  expose  sufficiently  your  success  is 
assured  before  you  start. 

I cannot,  of  course,  give  a guide  to  ex- 
posure within  the  limits  of  a short  article, 
but  my  own  standard  of  exposure,  with  a 
No.  ii  needle  hole  at  six  inches  from  the 
plate,  is  three  minutes  in  bright  sunlight. 

Of  course,  the  more  you  draw  out  the 
bellows,  the  longer  the  exposure  and  the 
less  sharp  the  details  of  the  picture  and  vice 
versa. — St.  Nicholas. 

* * * 

THE  TYRO,  BY  FREDERIC  COLBURN  CLARKE. 

Although  I haven’t  taken  many  pictures 
I find  I think  the  practice  very  nice ; 

The  fatal  flaw  I find  in  its  possession, 
Concerns  me  when  I think  about  the 
price. 

The  lens,  a piece  of  glass,  is  worth  a hun- 
dred, 

The  box  depletes  my  pocket  sixty  more, 
And  holders,  trays,  and  chemical  effusions 
Cost  sums  which  really  make  me  very 
sore, 

Just  think  of  all  the  prints  that  stain  and 
yellow, 

And  figure  on  the  plates  I waste  in  vain, 
And  you  will  see  that  cost  is  in  proportion 
To  feelings  that  are  very  much  like  pain. 
The  stores  will  sell  me  books  of  good  in- 
struction. 

Translated  from  the  Spainish,  French, 
and  Dutch, 

But  when  I follow  out  their  sure  direction 
I find  I haven’t  profited  so  much. 
There’s  all  about  a meter  for  exposure, 
Developing  at  night  in  tank  or  tray, 

But  when  I tried  it  once  within  my  bath- 
room, 

Our  servant  and  her  trunk  moved  out 
that  day 

My  hands  are  brown  and  chapped  and 
always  grimy, 

My  clothes  are  getting  spotted,  torn  and 
frayed, 

My  wife  will  very  soon  I know  forget  me, 
“You  take  me  or  the  camera,”  she  said, 
Alas,  the  many  joys  of  photographing, 

I fear  me  I will  have  to  put  away, 

I love  my  home  and  wife  and  little  family, 
And  they’re  the  ones  who  need  my  weekly 
pay. 


If  you  have  a friend  interested  in  photography,  who  is  not  a subscriber,  have  us 
send  a sample.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
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lAmongtheCameraClubs 


LO.hciHls  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  Jontribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.  J 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CIRCLE  OF  LADIES 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  photog- 
raphy as  a medium  of  graphic  expression 
is  equally  well  suited  for  women  and  men. 
Even  the  terrors  of  silver  or  pyro-stained 
fingers  need  no  longer  find  place.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
photographic  circle  of  ladies  has  been 
formed  -by  about  sixty  members  of  the 
Lyceum  Club,  Piccadilly.  For  some  three 
years  or  so  those  members  of  the  club  who 
took  practical  interest  in  camera  craft  have 
promoted  attractive  little  house  exhibitions, 
and  held  occasional  lectures.  The  object 
of  forming  this  “circle”  is  to  bring  these 
members  together  for  mutual  help,  lec- 
tures, conferences,  demonstrations,  etc. 
The  president  is  Mrs.  H.  F.  Bulstrode,  and 
hon.  secretary,  Miss  Zayda  Ben  Yusuf. 

jt  £ 

A NEW  ALBUM  CLUB. 

A new  pictorical  photographic  album 
club  has  just  started,  not  yet  christened  but 
a vote  is  now  being  taken  to  determine  its 
title. 

The  album  is  making  its  first  round  and 
the  prints  contained  therein  show  most 
painstaking  efforts  to  put  it  on  a parity  with 
any  club  of  the  country  of  similar  char- 
acter, and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  active  and  pictorial  workers  of  this 
club,  we  feel  justified  in  bespeaking  its  suc- 
cess. 

A club  of  this  character  is  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  its  members  who  must  of 
necessity  profit  by  criticism  of  their  prints 
and  in  a spirit  of  emulation  and  in  an  effort 
to  outdo  one  another,  necessarily  the 
standard  of  work  must  constantly  improve. 

The  organizers  of  this  new  club  com- 
prise such  workers  as  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Menns,  Malden,  Mass. ; Sylvan  B.  Phillips, 
Portland,  Me. ; Miss  Katherine  Bingham, 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ; H.  W.  Shonewolf, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Lewis  J.  Fitler,  Sayre, 
Penn. ; Harry  D.  Williar,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Harry  A.  Harvey,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Chas. 
H.  Renish,  Baltimore,  Md. ; C.  R.  Tucker, 
New  Dorp,  N.  Y. ; Win.  H.  Zerbe,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  L.  I. ; Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  New 
York;  C.  F.  Clark,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Roy  C.  Burckes,  Winter  Hill,  Mass.  ‘ 

Quite  a few  of  these  are  well  known 
workers  in  photographic  art,  and  who  have 
obtained  quite  a reputation  as  exhibitors 
and  prize  winners.  More  than  half  of  the 
members  are  represented  this  year  in  the 
Seventh  American  Salon  Exhibit,  which 
at  this  writing  is  being  shown  at  Baltimore, 
Md. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  club  to  in- 
crease its  membership  not  to  exceed  twenty, 
however,  for  the  present,  those  desirous  of 
joining  may  file  an  application  with  the 
director,  Roy  C.  Burckes,  of  Winter  Hill,# 
Mass. ; but  an  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  at  least  three  prints  show- 
ing the  average  quality  of  the  applicant’s 
work,  and  these  prints  to  be  submitted  to 
the  members  who  will  vote  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  applicant  if  his  work  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  club,  or  the  re- 
jection of  the  applicant  if  his  work  is  not 
worthy  of  his  admission. 

The  membership  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  middle  and  Eastern  States,  North 
of  Washington,  and  East  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

J*  ^ J* 

Readers  may,  perhaps,  not  be  aware  that 
Pyro-stained  finger-nails  can  be  quickly 
cleaned  by  first  staining  them  deeply  with 
Permanganate  Potash,  and  the  scrubbing 
them  with  Oxalic  Acid  in  warm  water.  I 
discovered  this  quite  accidentally  and 
found  it  thoroughly  efficacious. 


Have  you  sent  in  your  subscription  to ’The  Photographic  Times? 
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The  jubilee  number  of  ‘The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,”  makes  its 
welcome  appearance.  This  is  the  fiftieth 
volume  of  this  standard,  old  photographic 
year  book,  and  we  believe  it  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  photographic  annual  in 
the  world.  It  appeals  to  the  professional 
and  amateur  alike,  and  to  the  dealer  and 
manufacturer.  It  contains  over  one  thou- 
sand pages,  including  the  advertisements, 
which  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
publication.  Price  in  paper  50  cents;  cloth, 
$1.00;  postage  27  cents  and  37  cents  ad- 
ditional, respectively.  It  can  be  had  of 
any  dealer  in  photographic  goods,  or  of 
George  Murphy,  Inc.,  who  are  the  trade 
agents  for  the  publication,  in  this  country. 

^ ^ + 

“The  American  Annual  of  Photography,” 
for  1911,  which  is  the  twenty-fifth  volume 
of  this  popular  American  year  book, 
makes  its  timely  appearance,  and,  as  usual, 
is  filled  with  many  good  things.  It  con- 
tains over  two  hundred  fine  illustrations, 
reproducing  the  current  work  of  well 
known  photographers.  There  are  thirty- 
two  plates  in  color,  and  many  useful  and 
practical  papers  by  well-known  photo- 
graphic writers  and  workers.  The  formu- 
lary consists  of  a typical  collection  of 
formulae  and  tables  selected  from  the  work- 
ing methods  of  practical  photographers, 
and  classified  according  to  every-day  use. 
The  usual  complete  list  of  American  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  and  a complete  index 
supplement  the  other  valuable  reference 
matter.  The  price  remains  the  same  as 
heretofore : in  paper  covers,  75  cents ; cloth 
bound  (Library  Edition),  $1.25.  The 
postage  extra  is  15  cents  for  the  paper,  and 
20  cents  for  the  cloth  bound  copies.  The 
book  may  be  obtained  from  all  photographic 
dealers,  or  from  the  general  sales  agents, 
George  Murphy,  Inc.  Both  “American 
Annual  of  Photography,”  and  the  “British 


Journal  Photographic  Almanac”  will  be 
sent  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  publishers  of  The  Photo- 
graphic Times. 

4-  4-  4^ 

Those  who  are  fond  of  photographic 
poetry  will  find  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  Journal, 
of  London,  England,  an  amusing  parody 
of  the  “Vicar  of  Bray,”  by  F.  C.  Tilney. 
Mr.  Braham,  dealing  with  the  manipulation 
of  the  Dufay  plates,  gives  the  following 
formulae,  which  may  be  taken  as  official  and 
reliable  : Developer — water,  1,000  c.c. ; 
rnetol,  6 grm.;  soda  sulphite  (crystals), 
75  grm. ; hydrokinone,  2 grm. ; potas- 
sium bromide,  2 gr. ; ammonia  (.880), 
12  c.c.  The  reversing  solution  con- 
sists of  water,  1,000  c.c. ; potassium  bichro- 
mate, 5 grm. ; sulphuric  acid,  10  c.c.  The 
Carlo  Baese  Photosculpture  lecture  and 
Presidential  address  are  given  in  extenso 
in  this  issue,  and  are  worth  careful  perusal. 
But  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  a 
little  paragraph  among  the  abstracts  which 
might  very  easily  be  overlooked.  This  deals 
with  the  important  research  work  being 
carried  on  by  Professor  W.  D.  Bancroft, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  communicated 
to  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  vol. 
XIV.  Space  only  permits  me  to  quote  a 
few  of  the  eight  general  deductions,  viz. : 
(1)  The  silver  bromide  grain  is  a com- 
plex of  silver  bromide,  gelatine,  and 
water;  (2)  the  process  of  ripening  con- 
sists in  changing  the  composition  of  the 
silver  bromide  grain  towards  an  un- 
known optimum  concentration : (3)  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  sen- 
sitiveness and  coarseness  of  grain;  (5) 
gelatine  acts  as  an  emulsifying  agent  and 
as  a sensitizer,  whereas  collodion  apparently 
acts  only  as  an  emulsifying  agent ; (8)  it 
seems  theoretically  possible  to  make  an 
almost  infinitely  fast  plate  having  a very 
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fine  grain.  Paragraph  3 knocks  on  the 
head  a long-cherished  and  tacitly  ac- 
cepted notion  that  the  quicker  the  plate 
the  larger  the  grain  must  inevitably  be. 
This  paragraph  (3),  together  with  the  hope 
foreshadowed  in  paragraph  8,  prepares  us 
for  some  startling  and  welcome  advances 
in  what  we  all  hope  is  the  near  future. 

4 sh  4^ 

We  have  received  a very  attractive  and 
interesting  illustrated  catalogue  from  our 
friend,  L.  H.  Bissell,  President  of  the 
Bissell  Colleges,  of  Effingham,  Illinois, 
describing  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Photography,  and  the  Bissell  Col- 
lege of  Photo-Engraving.  This  is  the  17th 
Annual  Catalogue  of  this  institution  of 
learning,  which  now  has  a national  reputa- 
tion, and  is  turning  out  a great  many 
skilled  photographers  and  photo-engravers 
every  year.  We  congratulate  President 
Bissell  on  the  conspicuous  success  which 
he  has  made. 

4 4 4 

‘‘PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND." 

“Lovers  of  England  will  rejoice  in  this 
collection  of  exquisite  photographs,  “Photo- 
graphing in  Old,  England,”  by  W.  I. 
Lincoln  Adams,  and  new  lovers  of  the  home 
country  will  be  made  by  it.  Mr.  Adams 
is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  and  the  author  of  “Sun- 
light and  Shadow,”  and  there  is  nothing 
he  does  not  know  of  the  art,  for  such  it 
has  come  to  be.  The  little  fascinating 


places,  the  broad  views,  the  quaint  town- 
squares  and  ancient  abbeys — picture  after 
picture  to  delight  the  eye  and  invite  the 
imagination.  Wales  and  Scotland  receive 
a share  of  attention,  and  add  to  the  beauty 
of  this  collection.  The  text  that  ac- 
companies the  pictures  is  agreeable  read- 
ing, telling  just  about  what  one  wants  to 
know.  There  is  also,  besides  the  descrip- 
tion, a good  deal  of  expert  advice  on  the 
subject  of  taking  the  photographs.  The 
volume  is  an  extra  large  octavo,  bound 
in  decorated  cloth,  with  gilt  edges.  $2.50 
net. — Bookseller. 

Photographers  will  declare  this  is  the 
most  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  travel 
issued  by  an  American  press.  It  is  a 
volume  that,  when  first  seen,  the  prospec- 
tive reader  will  say,  “I  think  I had  better 
wash  my  hands  before  looking  it  over.” 
There  is  a daintiness  about  it  that  makes 
one  want  to  handle  it,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  make  the  shadow  of  a spot 
on  its  pages.  * * * 

And  the  photographs — they  are  the  work 
of  an  artist  born.  Many  of  them  are  full- 
page  views  of  world-famous  beauty  spots. 
The  book  is  one  that  reviewer  might  lavish 
columns  of  praise  upon,  but  one  should 
see  the  work,  for  a glance  means  “love  at 
first  sight. — Portland  Telegram. 

“Photographing  in  Old  England,”  is  the 
fifth  of  a series  of  books  by  its  author, 
illustrating,  in  text  and  picture,  what  an 
amateur  photographer,  who  is  also  an 
artist,  can  achieve. — The  Churchman. 


RETURNING  TO  THE  FOLD. 


Please  always  mention  The  Photographic  Times  when  corresponding  with 
Advertisers. 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.-— The  Editors.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

So  intense  has  been  the  demand  for  the 
new  double  Anastigmat  “Eurynar”  manu- 
factured by  the  large  optical  works  of 
Rodenstock,  at  Munich,  Germany,  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  the  “European  and 
American  agents  to  secure  these  objectives 
from  the  works  in  sufficient  numbers,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  popular  sizes  and 
series.  The  “Eurynar”  has  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations  as  a successful 
introductory  product  of  the  Rodenstock 
works  in  America. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  a line 
of  developing  papers  will  be  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Cramer  Photo  Paper  Co., 
6616  and  6618  Cottage  Grove  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  G.  Cramer,  president. 

These  papers  are  no  lucky  accident,  but 
the  result  of  careful  scientific  investiga- 
tion. They  surpass  in  many  respects, 
other  developing  papers,  and  will  greatly 
assist  the  photographer  in  obtaining  his 
ideal  of  what  a print  should  be.  Full 
details  will  be  given  later,  but  first,  last, 
and  at  all  times,  Cramer  reputation  backs 
them.  ☆ ☆ ☆ 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  Clarence  Weed,  of  the  Eastman  Co., 
made  the  college  a visit  last  month  dem- 
onstrating the  new  Etching  Sepia  Paper. 

The  students  had  a grand  Thanksgiving 
picnic  at  Lake  Kanagge  last  month,  and 
spent  the  day  boating,  fishing,  viewing,  and 
incidentally  eating. 

We  have  just  enrolled  another  foreign 
student,  Mr.  T.  Yasui,  of  japan. 

Mr.  Geo.  Spencer,  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
student  of  1909,  sends  us  an  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage  to  a young  lady  of 
that  city. 


Mr.  Allen  Dunham,  of  1909,  and  Mr. 
Edw.  L.  Magee,  also  a student  of  last 
winter,  have  returned  to  finish  their 
courses.  We  also  received  a short  visit 
from  Mr.  Jas.  McGaughy,  of  1907,  now 
located  at  Richmond,  Ky. 

Miss  Bess  Cameron  who  spent  several 
months  with  us  this  summer,  recently  died 
at  her  home  at  Smithfield,  111.,  of  typhoid 
fever.  She  was  a very  popular  student 
and  leaves  a large  number  of  friends  here 
to  mourn  her  loss. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

FOLDING  LENS  HOOD. 

There  is  a widespread  and  tacitly  ac- 
cepted notion  that  a lens-hood  or  sky- 
shade  is  only  required  in  bright  sunshine, 
and  when  the  sun  is  casting  direct  rays  on 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens.  Obviously 
this  is  the  moment  when  the  use  of  such 
a lens-shade  is  absolutely  imperative,  but 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  is  the 
only  state  of  affairs  which' calls  for  such  a 
contrivance.  A moment’s  serious  thought 
will  convince  the  reader  that  every  ray  of 
ligh  entering  the  camera  which  is  not 
passing  direct  from  the  object  being 
photographed  to  its  corresponding  image- 
point  on  the  plate  is  a source  not  only  of 
danger,  but  is  sure  to  do  some  harm  in 
the  way  of  fogging  the  image.  The  fact 
that  we  call  such  a contrivance  a “sky” 
shade  might  easily  lead  the  unwary  to 
think  that  the  sky  was  the  only  source  of 
danger.  But  quite  frequently  a pool  of 
water  in  the  foreground  or  an  open  space 
of  wet  pavement  may  be  acting  just  like 
a sky-path,  and  throwing  reflected  sky- 
light into  the  lens  in  an  upward  direction. 
A whitewashed  wall  just  outside  the  pic- 
ture to  our  right  or  left  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  sending  a flood  of  superfluous  light 
into  the  camera,  to  be  scattered  and  re- 
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fleeted  on  to  the  sensitive  plate.  One  need 
hardly  point  out  that  snow  on  the  ground 
acts  as  a powerful  reflector  of  sky-light; 
ignorance  of  this  fact  accounts  for  not  a 
few  failures  in  snow-clad  landscapes.  It 
will  thus  be  clear  that,  if  we  want  a clean, 
bright,  fogless  negative  of  the  kind  best 
calculated  to  yield  an  enlargement  of  good 
tonal  gradation,  we  must  prevent  from 
entering  the  camera  every  ray  of  light 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  image.  The  next  point  is  that  this 
must  be  rectangular  in  the  form  of  its 
light-admitting  opening,  and  corresponding 
in  length  and  breadth  proportions  to  those 
of  our  plate.  For  obviously  a (circular 
lens-hood  or  sky  shade  must  either  cut  off 
light  from  the  corners  of  the  plate  or  admit 
superfluous  light  in  that  part  of  the  circle 
which  is  cut  off  by  the  plate-edge  as  a 
chord.  Having  made  many  experiments, 


I induced  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia 
to  construct  for  me  a lens-shade  of  the 
ideal  kind.  This  shuts  up  into  next  to  no 
space  at  all,  and  is  put  on  and  off  the 
ordinary  circular  lens-hood  in  a second. 
This  contrivance  acts  perfectly,  and  I am 
now  glad  to  find  that  they  are  putting  it 
on  the  market.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I have 
no  commercial  interest  in  this  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, and  am  moved  to  mention  it  as 
the  outcome  of  numerous  failures  of  my 
own  making,  and  the  final  pleasure  of 
having  a thing  which  gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion. But  whether  the  reader  obtains  this 
“folding  lens-hood”  or  not,  I strongly  ad- 
vise the  use  of  some  form  of  lens-hood, 
especially  for  night  photography,  snow 
landscape,  and  wet  pavements,  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  F.  C.  Lambert  in  London 
Telegram. 


MORNING  SHADOWS. 


K.  Theodor  Krantz 


If  you  have  a friend  interested  in  photography,  who  is  not  a subscriber,  have  us 
send  a sample.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
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PH0T01SMS. — A novel  photographic  mag- 
azine for  the  amateur.  Practical,  instructive, 
interesting.  Send  50c.  for  6 months  subscrip- 
tion. Address:  Publication  Dept.  Photoisms, 
194  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ WANTED:  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  — Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  to  sell  our  local  view 
cards.  Large  demand  and  big  commissions. 
Expenses  advanced  to  traveling  photograph- 
ers. H.  G.  Zimmerman  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd  S Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best  ; it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd  S Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

N CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
ccessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
eed  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
rofessional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
ew  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  photographic  work  for 
Amateurs.  Send  your  films  by  mail  and  we 
will  return  same,  including  beautiful  ferro- 
type  postal  view.  Developing  from  5c  to  20c 
6 exposures ; printing  from  3c  to  25c.  William 
Pope,  715  Cortelyou  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Formerly  photographer  for  Brooklyn  Eagle 


ART  STUDIES — Photographs  from  Life 
Models.  Finest  collection  for  artists  and  art 
lovers.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  de- 
mand. C.  Klary,  103  Avenue  de  Villiers 
Paris,  France. 


FAMOUS  STATUARY  POST  CARDS 
6 for  25c;  catalogue  free.  C.  B.  Durso, 
181  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


NORMAN  “AA”  SODA 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb  , prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


VIEWS  MADE  INTO  PHOTO-GELATINE 

POST  CAR.DS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 
The  Albertype  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


$60.22 

Fitted  zvith  Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 


THE  No,  1A  SPEED 
KODAK  IN  WINTER. 

In  these  columns  we  have  told  you  of 
the  advantages  of  the  No.  iA  Speed 
Kodak  for  summer  use.  How,  with  its 
focal  plane  shutter,  swimmers,  divers, 
track  athletes,  race  horses,  ball  players 
and  all  rapidly  moving  objects  are  caught 
with  full  detail  and  sharpness. 

With  winter  comes  new  uses.  The 
skaters,  the  hockey  players,  the  coasting 
parties  at  full  speed  on  coasters  and  to- 
boggans, and  all  the  sports  of  winter  can 
be  pictured  with  the  i A Speed.  Nothing 
moves  too  fast  for  this  type  of  Kodak. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  its  slow  speed 
features  may  be  used  to  advantage  on 
dark  days.  Slow  speed  snapshots  with 
the  No.  iA  Speed  Kodak  make  it  pos- 
sible to  photograph  subjects  of  which  a 
time  exposure  would  be  impractical  on  ac- 
count of  their  restless  nature. 

Still  another  use  for  the  No.  iA  Speed 
is  the  making  of  portraits  in  the  home. 
By  setting  the  shutter  for  slow  instan- 
taneous exposures,  child  pictures  near  a 
window  may  be  secured. 

The  speed  of  the  Zeiss-Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens  makes  this  possible,  just  as  it 
makes  the  i/iooo  second  speed  possible 
for  photographing  rapidly  moving  out- 
door subjects  in  good  light. 

Time  exposures  for  home  portraits  are 
also  within  the  range  of  this  instrument, 
and  here  again  the  speed  of  the  lens  proves 
valuable.  Working  at  F.  6.  3,  the  time 


necessary  to  secure  a full  timed  exposure 
with  ordinary  equipment  is  cut  down  to  a 
great  extent. 

The  size  and  proportion  of  pictures 
made  with  the  No.  iA  Speed  Kodak  is 
2 Yz  x 4%,  and  this  size  is  one  that  lends 
itself  admirably  to  good  composition  in 
both  outdoor  and  indoor  exposures. 

This  Kodak  is  rapidly  becoming  popu- 
lar with  advanced  workers  who  appreciate 
the  range  of  possibilities  in  picture  making 
opened  by  its  use. 

Let  the  Kodak  dealer  show  it  to  you, 
and  you  will  find  that  Kodak  simplicity  is 
maintained  in  this  efficient,  high  grade 
Kodak. 


SNOW  SUBJECTS  ON 
EASTMAN 

“FERRO  PRUSSIATE.” 

Eastman  “ Ferro  Prussiate”  paper  and 
post  cards  are  so  simple  in  manipulation 
that  even  the  inexperienced  printer  will 
not  fail  to  produce  good  prints. 

The  manipulation  consists  of  but  two 
operations — printing  and  developing,  the 
latter  being  accomplished  by  simply  im- 
mersing the  print  in  clear  cold  water.  No 
chemicals  are  required  and  the  only  solu- 
tion used  is  water.  The  image  appears  as 
soon  as  the  print  is  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  image  becomes  fixed  during  de- 
velopment. 

Eastman  “Ferro  Prussiate”  produces 
delft  blue  tones — clear,  cold  blue.  This 
tone  is  especially  pleasing  for  winter 
scenes,  as  the  blue  color  or  tone  of  the 
print  carries  with  it  the  breath  of  winter. 

Get  some  of  this  paper  or  a dozen  of 
the  post  cards,  and  print  up  some  of  your 
snow  pictures  in  this  tone.  The  dainty 
effect  will  please  you.  Full  directions  for 
use  accompany  each  package. 


Eastman  “ Ferro-Prussiate  ” 
Post  Cards. 

One  dozen,  $ .15 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


SNOW. 

The  time  for  snow  pictures  (for  those  of 
us  who  live  in  snow-covered  country)  is  at 
hand,  and  while  snow  pictures  are  among 
the  prettiest  subjects  for  Kodaking,  they 
are  also  among  the  most  difficult  to  the 
uninitiated. 

First,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  increased  light  which  is  reflected  from 
snow.  Snapshots  in  summer  in  green 
fields  are  a different  proposition  than  snap- 
shots in  winter  in  fields  of  white. 

The  proper  use  of  the  diaphragm  will 
overcome  this  difference  in  light  con- 
ditions. We  will  say  that  under  summer 
skies,  amid  green  fields  and  sunshine, 
your  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  diaphragm  opening  numbered  8. 
In  the  winter  sunshine,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  the  same  diaphragm 
opening  will  admit  too  much  light  to  the 
camera  and  cause  flat  negatives,  due  to 
over-exposure.  When  making  snapshots 
in  the  winter  under  these  conditions,  the 
diaphragm  opening  numbered  16  will  allow 
plenty  of  exposure. 

Prove  this  to  yourself  by  making  sev- 
eral exposures  of  the  same  subject  with 
different  openings— develop  the  roll  in  the 
Kodak  film  tank  and  note  results. 

The  second  thing  to  consider  in  making 
snow  pictures  is  detail  in  the  snow.  A 
vast  expanse  of  unbroken  snow  is  rarely 
interesting,  and  you  will  notice  that  in 
most  successful  snow  pictures  this  is 
avoided.  The  snow  is  generally  broken 
by  a path  or  road,  or  has  drifted  in  such 
a way  that  the  drifts  cast  shadows.  Again, 
the  hillside  with  its  growth  of  underbush 
and  trees  offers  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
unbroken  white. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration is  lighting.  Avoid  a flat  lighting 
in  the  making  of  snow  pictures.  Work 
with  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  Kodak. 
This  side  lighting  will  give  the  picture  de- 
tail and  snap  which  cannot  be  obtained 
with  the  sun  directly  back  of  the  Kodak. 

Snow  shadows  are  very  beautiful  when 
properly  rendered,  and  Eastman  N.  C. 


film  is  especially  adapted  to  the  correct 
rendering  of  these  shadows,  on  account  of 
its  orthochromatic  balance.  With  East- 
man N.  C.  film  and  properly  selected 
snow  scenes,  beautiful  results  are  assured. 

Every  scene  of  summer  that  proved  of 
interest  is  doubly  attractive  from  a pic- 
torial standpoint  during  the  winter  months. 

The  snow-laden  trees  and  fences,  the 
snow-covered  hillside,  the  ice-bound  brook 
— all  these  things  and  more  offer  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  gems  to  your  collec- 
tion of  Kodak  prints. 


EASTMAN  FILM 
NEGATIVE  ALBUM. 


The  albums  prevent  the  loss  of  nega- 
tives and  by  the  use  of  the  index,  which 
is  a part  of  every  album,  a perfect  and 
quickly  accessible  system  of  preserving 
negatives  is  established. 

Protect  your  best  negatives  from  loss 
or  damage,  and  be  able  to  locate  the  one 
desired  on  a moment’s  notice. 

Stop  in  at  the  Kodak  dealer’s,  get  one 
of  these  albums  and  file  your  negatives. 
You  will  be  pleased  at  the  compactness 
and  convenience  of  this  device. 

Each  album  is  provided  with  ioo  pro- 
tecting pockets  consecutively  numbered. 

THE  PRICE. 

For  ioo  negatives,  x 3^,  or  smaller,  $0.75 

For  ioo  negatives,  5%  x 4X»  or  4 x 5,  - 1.00 

For  100  negatives,  3^  x 5^,  or  smaller,  1.00 

For  100  negatives,  5 x 7,  or  smaller,  - 1.50 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


WATER  COLORS. 

Among  your  Kodak  pictures  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  subjects  that  will  color 
nicely,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  equals 
our  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps,  put  up  in  booklet  form  ready  for 
use  in  combination  with  water. 

These  colors  are  furnished  in  twelve 
shades  in  the  form  of  paper  leaves,  divided 
by  perforations  into  small  sections  of 
proper  size  for  use. 

The  booklet  is  neat  and  this  method  of 
putting  up  water  colors  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  convenient  ever  devised.  By  its 
use  just  the  required  amount  of  color  is 
brought  into  use,  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  same  sheet  are  kept  intact. 

These  colors  are  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  use  in  connection  with  Velox 
paper. 

Velox  prints  intended  for  coloring 
should  be  made  lighter  than  usual  and 


THE  KODAK  FILM  TANK. 


The  tank  produces  clear,  perfectly  developed 
negatives.  The  tank  operates  in  daylight,  and  experU 
ence  in  developing  is  unnecessary. 

“ The  experience  is  in  the  tank." 


preferably  in  sepia  tone  to  get  the  very 
best  effects.  Color  artists,  as  a rule,  claim 
that  the  brown  or  sepia  tone  covers  more 
easily  than  the  black  tone  of  a black  and 
white  print,  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
light  print  is  preferred. 

A well  colored  print — a print  in  which 
the  colors  used  have  been  well  selected 
and  harmoniously  combined,  is  worthy  of 
a frame,  and  many  truly  artistic  pictures 
have  been  created  by  the  use  of  a photo- 
graphic print  as  a base  for  coloring. 

Velox  and  Velox  Transparent  Water 
Colors  make  an  ideal  combination  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  Kodak  dealer 
will  supply  you  with  everything  you  need. 

THE  PRICE. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps, 

complete  booklet,  12  colors,  - - $0.25 

Separate  color  leaves,  two  sheets,  - .05 

Set  of  3 special  brushes,  per  set,  - - .50 
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The  quality  of  pure  collo- 
dion prints  has  never  been 
excelled. 


ARISTO 
GOLD  PAPER 

Simple  in  manipulation,  pro- 
duces collodion  prints  in  purple 
or  sepia  tone. 


The  toning  chemicals  are  in  the  paper-just 
print,  wash,  fix. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers . 
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The  dependability  of 


EASTMAN 


FILM 

has  been  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  bring- 
ing  the  KODAK 
SYSTEM  of  photog- 
raphy to  its  present 
high  standard  of 
efficiency. 

Eastman  N.  C. 
Film  is  the  film  in- 
variably selected  by 
experts  for  work  of  great  importance  requiring 
a dependable  film. 


Look  for  Eastman  N.  C on  the  box  and  Kodak  on  the  spool 
end,  as  this  is  your  assurance  of  quality  and  speed — your  pro- 
tection against  the  unreliable  imitations  of  imitators . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

The  Kodak  City  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The.  Photographic  Times. 
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Portraits 

With  Your  Hand  Camera 

You  can  make  portraits  with  an  ordinary- 
hand  camera,  full  size  of  the  plate,  by 
using  the  .... 

IDEAL  PORTRAIT  LENS 

Simply  slip  this  supplementary  lens  over 
the  hood  of  your  rectilinear.  It  trans- 
forms the  rectilinear  into  a practical, 
quick-acting  portrait  lens  that  enables  you 
to  produce  portraits  of  any  size  that  the 
plate  will  permit.  Increases  the  relative 
aperture  and  make  the  lens  work  about 
20  per  cent  faster.  With  the  Ideal 
Portrait  Lens  you  are  in  position  to  make 
portraits  of  the  same  softness  and  round- 
ness of  professional  photographs. 

The  lens  is  mounted  in  a neat  brass  cell,  nickel  plated  and  polished. 
See  that  our  name  and  the  trade-mark  "The  Ideal"  are  stamped  in  the  cell. 
Price  for  lenses  up  to  1 %.  inches  in  diameter  $1.50 
Other  sizes  up  to  3 inches.  Prices  on  application. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  circular  on  the  Ideal  Portrait  Lenses. 

BURKE  & JAMES  Desplaines  St.  Chicago 


\ 

I 

♦ 

I 

1 


"STRENGTHO” 

Poison  - Powder  Form  - Dry 


A powerful  quick- acting  single  solution  Intensifier , for  im- 
proving thin,  flat  negatives. 


In  Tubes,  4 oz.  Solution 
In  Tubes,  8 oz.  Solution 
In  Tubes,  24  oz.  Solution 


10c. 

20c. 

40c, 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

QEORQE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  - New  York. 


! 

\ 

♦ 

♦ 

\ 

l 
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Claims  of  highest  quality, 
greatest  latitude  and  abso- 
lute uniformity  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  every  day 
performance  of 

SEED 

PLATES 


•flfJROVy  BRAt*° 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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ESTABLISHED  1865 

STYLES  4 CASH 

Printers 

Stationers 

AND 

Blank  Book 
Manufacturers 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street 
New  York 


WANTED- 


NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

NOT  the  fuzzy,  foggy,  out-of-focus  kind 
Something  from  Nature  that  is 

NOVEL, 

ESPECIALLY  BEAUTIFUL 
OR  INTERESTING, 

Shown  in  Clear,  Sharp  Photographs. 
Please  submit. 

Will  make  proposition,  if  available. 


Send  ioc  for  Sample  Copy 

THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE 

Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Managing  Editor; 
also  Nature  and  Science  Editor  of  “St. 
Nicholas  Magazine.” 


6X  ARCADIA  K*$) 

Sound  Beach,  : : Connecticut. 

J 


The 


Isostigmar 

An  Anastigmat  Lens  of  the 
highest  grade  at  the 
lowest  price • 

Thousands  of  Isostigmars  are  in  use  by  the 
most  discriminating  and  exacting  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  this  country, 
who  use  it  because  it  is  the  best  anastigmat 
lens  at  any  price;  the  fact  that  it  is  from  25  to 
40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  other  high  grade 
lenses  is  also  a point  in  its  favor. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  compare  them  with 
others,  then  let  us  send  you  a lens  on  a ten  days’ 
trial  or  through  your  dealer. 

Exchange  Your  Old  Lens 

For  an  Isostigmar.  We  make  liberal  terms. 

We  manufacture 

PHOTOSCRIPT 

the  most  convenient  means  of  rapidly  and  legi- 
bly titling  negatives,  and 

The  Franklin  Enlarging  Outfit 

convenient,  compact  and  poi  table.  Prices 
1 rom  $24,00  up.  Send  for  circulars. 


WILLIAMS,  BROWN  A EARLE,  Inc . 

Dept.  S,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk — The  superintendent- the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

- of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks— no  matter 

: what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &,  VALENTINE  CO. 

! Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 

Down-town  Branch:  No.  \ 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto  ' 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a profound  sensa- 
tion wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 
raphers. 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT  — Comprises  a short  biography  of-each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/^  x inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gamed  an  enviable  reputation  : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Wi'l  H Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack''  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knalfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


WRENN’S 


Lintless 


Photo  Blotting 


Chemically 

Pure 


Non- 

Linting 


Made  by  WRENN.  Middletown,  O. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Century  Cameras 

The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 

CENTURY  QUALITY . 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  fully  describes  Century  Cam- 
eras, Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  View  Cameras, 

CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex 

Cameras 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 


Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a second. 

Make  “ Snap  Shots  ” indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days.  ; 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  $60.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's,  or,  I 


Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


99  THE  ORIGINAL 
PHOTO-FINISH 


BLOTT  G 


WHICH  IS  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST 
AND  BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END? 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain, 
you  must  use  “PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD.” 

IT  IS  MADE  BY 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  ::  ::  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 
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The  Light  Touch  Monarch 

The  World’s  Best  Typewriter 

Write  for  Literature 


THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

300  Broadway.  New  York. 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Miniature  Camera 


Many  a choice  subject  is  lost  because  a 
camera  is  not  at  hand:  charming  bits  of 
landscape,  sketches  of  human  nature, 
animal  life,  street  scenes,  etc.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  in  many  instances  to  carry 
a large  camera,  but  there  is  never  an 
occasion  when  a small,  convenient,  effi- 
cient camera  like  this  new  Goerz  crea- 
tion need  be  left  at  home.  As  its  name 

“Vest  Pocket” 

TEN  AX 

implies,  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  readily  car- 
ried in  a vest  pocket  where  its  presence 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  a timepiece. 

The  small  negatives,  1 f x 2f  inches,  made  with  this 
camera,  are  of  such  exceptional  quality  as  to  permit 
beautiful  enlargements  up  to  16  x 20  inches.  Six 
light  nickel  plateholders  in  purse  case  are  regularly 
furnished  with  each  camera. 

This  camera  is  furnished  with  either  a Goerz  Dagor 
or  Syntor  lens  of  3 inches  focus  and  has  an  accurate 
shutter  for  time  or  instantaneous  exposures  of  \ to 
100th  part  of  a second  ; also  has  direct  view-finder 
and  focusing  dial.  It  may  be  used  as  a fixed  focus 
camera  or  may  be  focused  on  ground  glass. 

Why  not  treat  yourself  to  one  of  these  handy  pocket 
editions  or  give  your  best  friend  a pleasant  surprise 
with  a present  of  one? 

Write  for  free  Catalog  describing  in  detail  and 
showing  many  pictures  made  with  the  Vest  Pocket 
Tenax,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  our  full 
line,  send  6 cents  in  stamps  for  our*  beautifu  1 
general  catalog.  Either  catalog  free  at  dealers. 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

Office  and  Factory,  New  Address 
317-323  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 
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Empire  State  No.  2 


All  operating  nuts  in 
this  camera  located 
on  the  right;  clamp- 
ing nuts  on  the  left, 
preventing  confusion 
and  the  annoyance 
of  tightening  an 
adjustment  while 
trying  to  operate  it. 
A small  point,  per- 
haps, but  a most 
convenient  one,  and 
illustrating  the  great 
care  taken  through- 
out in  the  designing 
of  this  model. 


You’ll  find  everything  for  con- 
venience, everything  for  easy, 
accurate,  exact  work,  under  all 
conditions,  in  this  most  sensible 
of  view  cameras.  No  frills,  no 
mere  talking  points,  but  features 
which  actually  mean  something 
and  which  are  of  every-day  value. 

The  new  style  extension  clamps  save  time  and  bother, 
locking  and  unlocking  with  just  a quarter  turn.  The  slid- 
ing tripod  block  is  a great  advantage  for  short  focus  lens 
work.  The  supplementary  light-trap  in  the  back  construc- 
tion makes  light  leakage  impossible  when  camera  is  loaded, 
and  an  automatic  bellows  support  absolutely  prevents  bel- 
lows sagging.  Has  double  swings,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  falling  front,  and  all  prices  include  case  and  holder. 

Prices — 5 x 7,  $23.00;  6V2  x SV2,  $25.00; 

8 x 10,  $28.00 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Seneca 

Filmett 

the  latest  masterpiece  from 
the  factory  of  photographic 
successes. 

A Camera  that  does  any- 
thing required  of  it. 

Loads  in  daylight. 

Carries  a 12  Exposure  Film 
Pack. 

May  be  used  as  a hand  or 
tripod  camera. 

Has  an  admirable  lens  and 
shutter  equipment. 

It  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  picture  taking 
ability. 

You  can’t  appreciate  its 
worth  until  you  try  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Catalog 
or  write  us. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  In  the  World 


SNAPSHOT 


TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  introduction  of  the  new 
COOKE-TELAR  F/7  marks  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  science 
of  optics  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphy. The  possibility  of  using 
a lens  of,  say,  22  inches  focus  on 
a camera  having  an  extension  of 
only  1 iy2  inches,  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities never  before  imagined 
without  the  thought  of  com- 
plicated attachments  and  long 
shaky  camera  extensions. 

Just  think  of  the  advantages.  An  or- 
dinary" amateur  photographer  with  an 
ordinary  hand  camera  and  lens,  merely 
unscrews  his  lens  from  the  flange,  and 
inserts  the  COOKE-TELAR.  He  then 
secures  from  the  same  position  a picture 
just  twice  the  size,  and  with  the  same 
length  of  camera  bellows.  Instead  of 
giving  a long  time-exposure  he  can  give 
the  quickest  exposure  of  which  his  shut- 
ter is  capable.  The  definition  is  crisp, 
and  can  of  course  never  be  spoiled  by 
the  vibration  of  a long  bellows  extension 
on  a wobbly”  tripod. 

For  pictures  of  animals,  areoplanes, 
athletic  events,  and  for  everything 

which  must 
be  photo- 
graphed from 
a distance, 
nothing  like 
the  COOKE- 
TELAR  has 
yet  appeared. 
Write  today 
for  a full 
description, 
mailed  free 
on  request. 

THE'JAyLOR-^ObSOfJ 

1135  Broadway  New  York  City 
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To  CLAIM  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  simple— all  manufacturers  do. 
To  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  difficult— few  manufac- 
turers can. 

Of  the  145  United  States  exhibitors  (women’s  list 
not  included)  at  the  recent  National  Photographers 
Convention  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR  users  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 

leaving  but  71  for  all  other  makes  combined.  Isn’t 
that  Proof  Positive  of  the  quality  of  Cramer  Plates? 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

^H>aper  . . 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:  |«“[beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND” 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“ MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ” “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “ GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal*’  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

'(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Pboto  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St. 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


m 


You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
every  day  — thousands  own  it 

THE  BOOK  OF 

Photography 

Edited  by 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

1000  Illustrations  48  Full-page  Plates 

CThe  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
ters the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
tical dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
plete photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in- 
ches, 744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
acter of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
company the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
ing 24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 


w m mmmBm 


Price,  $3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

135  WEST  14th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? *£> 

ONLY  WHAT  IT  SUGGESTS, 


The  name  “Hammer”  suggests— first,  last  and  always— 
Photographic  Dry-Plates  of  the  HIGHEL5T  LXCLLLLNCL. 
Plates  made  on  honor  and  everywhere  noted  for  their 
speed,  uniformity,  latitude  of  exposure  and  all-around  good 
qualities.  It’s  not  the  name  that  makes  the  plates  good,  but 
the  plates  that  make  the  name  famous.  : : : : 


REG. TRADE  MARK 


Hammer's  little  book, 
“A  Short  Talk  on  Nega- 
tive Making.”  Mailed 
Free.  : : : : 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATL  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  & Miami  Street,  5t.  Louis,  Mo. 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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JEWELRY  WITH  SEMI  OR 
REAL  ENAMEL  MINIATURES 


Any  photograph  reproduced 
Prelly  articles  lor  presents 

Semi-enamel  enlargements 

(.latent  Novelty) 

^holographic  enlargements 

No.  4 catalogue,  English 
edition,  with  retail  prices. 

No.  5 catalogue,  English 
edition,  without  prices. 

Catalogue  Price  List  sent 
free  on  application  to  trades- 
men. 

State  exactly  the 
desired  edition. 


Mas  Schloss  & Co.,  "E"  Germany. 


Photo-Engraving  or  3-Color  Work 


engravers  and  3-Color  Operators  Earn  $20  to$50  Per  Week. 

Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciali  n of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  ) 967  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  j Effingham,  111. 

L.  H RT'-'SELL.  Pres 


RODENSTOCK’S  DOUBLE  A IN  ASTI  GIVI  ATS 


EURYNAR 


99 


Three  Series:  F 4-5;  F 5.4;  F 6.8 

German  Manufacture 

High  Speed— Perfect  Definition 

First  low  priced,  scientifically  madeanastig- 
mat  introduced  in  America  at  foreign  prices. 
UNDERSELLS  ALL  COMPETITORS 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  containing  illustrations  and 
testimonials  from  Photographers  throughout  the  country. 


JAS.  FRANK  & SON, 


SOLE 

AMERICAN  AGENTS 


Augusta,  Ga. 


This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


For  Library  and  Tocket  Turposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Tearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  "Bands. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STYLES  & CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Metol,  Ortol,  Glycin,  Amidol,  Adurol,  Pyrol  and  Hydrokinone 

Developers  That  Always  Give  Satisfaction 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


The  8PRED-LITE  Flash  Lamp 

THIS  SHOULD  BE  YOUR  FLASH  LAMP 

For  Home  Portraiture  at  night, 
making  pictures  of  Social  Gatherings, 
groups  in  Halls,  Schools  and  Churches, 
in  fact  for  all  Flash  Light  Work. 

The  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  to  discharge  flash  powders. 

Made  in  five  sizes,  60c  to  $6.00 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

16-20  State  Street  IT  IVf  1VI  F D T*  24-26  E- 13th  Street 

CHICAGO  H • ULll  11  LH  1 9 NEW  YORK 
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Semi-Centennial  of  Our 
Civil  War 


Do  Y ou  Know  This  Man? 

We  found  him  in  a photograph — taken  as  he  stood 
grim  sentinel,  after  Lincoln’s  death,  45  years  ago.  Is 
he  father,  grandfather  or  uncle  of  yours?  This  very 
week  a veteran  of  the  war  who  wishes  his  name 
withheld  was  amazed  to  find  himself  in  a photograph 
like  this  in  a magazine  page  like  this. 

His  photograph  and  the  one  here  are  but  two  out  of 
3,500 — all  taken  during  our  Civil  War.  They  have  been 
lost  since — these  3,500  messengers  direct  from  the  con- 
flict. 3,500  photographs  of  the  Civil  War!  You  did 
not  know  the  Civil  War  was  photographed — neither 
did  we — until  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  those 
3,500  real  photographs,  taken  by  the  greatest  camera 
genius  of  his  time.  They  have  been  lost,  but  are  found 
again- — just  in  time  for  the 


of  these 
pictures 


Free 


To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  bigness  cf  this  enterprise,  a monumental  and 
absorbing  work,  not  for  this  day  only,  but  to  be  handed  down  to  future  genera- 
tions of  American  Citizens  — vour  children, — we  have  chosen  12  photographs 
reproduced  them  carefully,  and  enclosed  them  in  a handsome  portfolio.  These 
12  we  will  send  you  FREE  in  return  for  only  io  cents — the  cost  of  mailing. 
Even  these  samples  will  be  valuable  acquisitions. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  tried  to  get  this  collection — Congress  paid  $30,000  for 
part  of  it.  Generals  Butler  and  Sickles  said  it  was  worth  $150,000. 

The  coupon  brings  you  twelve  prints  of  these  almost  priceless  pictures  for 
nothing  but  the  cost  of  mailing. 


Fifty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  this  nation  was  convulsed  by 
the  greatest  conflict  between  brothers  the  world  has  seen,  and  fifty  years 
has  passed  since  Mathew  Brady — photographic  genius — took  his  cameras 
and  his  men,  and  set  out  to  get  the  most  precious  historical  documents 
of  our  history.  Under  protection  of  Allan  Pinkerton  and  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  he  followed  the  armies  and  navies  on  both  sides 
into  battle,  into  camp,  into  hospital,  into  fort  and  prison,  and  every- 
where his  camera  clicked — clicked — clicked,  producing  the  one  undying 
witness  of  our  great  war. 


Peace  came,  and  Mathew  Brady  received  $30,000  for  his  precious 
photographs  from  the  government,  and  then  they  were  locked  up  in  the 
War  Department,  as  part  of  our  Secret  Records.  But  Brady  kept  a 
duplicate  set  of  negatives  for  himself.  That  set  was  lost,  but  we  have 
found  it,  and  as  our  share  of  the  50th  anniversary  we  put  this  superb 
collection  within  your  reach.  * 


Cut  this  off  and  mail  today 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 

Send  me.  f ee  of  charge,  (he  twelve  reproductions  of  yo-  r newlv  discovered  Brady 
Civil  War  photographs,  ready  for  framing-  and  contained  in  a handsome  portfolio.'  Also 
send  me  the  story  of  these  pictures  and  tell  me  how  I can  get  the  whole  collection 
for  what  tlu  Government  paid  for  halt  a dozen  prints.  I enclose  10  cents  to  cover  the  cost 
of  mailing 


Photograph 
Copyright  1910, 
Patriot  Pub.  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Name 

Address 


Photogrnph 
Copyright  1910, 
Patriot  Pub,  Co., 
Sprindieid,  Mass. 

• i 
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HmtbsrtiBf  and  JFigurp  (Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  Thoto-TLngrabings  from  Celebrated  Taintings 
and  Original  Photographs. 


HIS  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the 
chapters  on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which 
have  recently  been  appearing  in  “The  Photographic 
Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations  — more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  articles  them- 
selves have  been  carefully  revised  for  republication  in 
book  form,  with  some  new  matter  added.  The  practical  value  of  the 
text  proved  so  great  to  the  readers  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  as 
the  chapters  appeared  from  month  to  month,  and  were  found  to  be  so 
instructive  moreover  to  art  students  in  general,  that  their  author  was 
induced  to  collect  them  for  reprinting  in  permanent  form.  Mr.  Hart- 
mann is  a well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an 
expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his 
instructions,  therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable, 
practical  and  helpful.  The  following  table  of  contents  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book  : 


Preface 

Introduction 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest  . 

Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


The  Placing  of  Figures 

Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

One-Figure  Composition 

Two-Figure  Composition 


Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tn  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  S3. 00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


ft  HANDSOME.  BOOK  FREE 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
07V£  HUNDRED  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed  for  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES,  if  sent  to  us  by  a 
subscriber  of  this  magazine,  we  will 
send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  book  by  Mr. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  this 
magazine,  entitled 

“fyliotogrfiplm  in  <016  Knglanii" 
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During  the  long  Winter  evenings  the  complete  ‘Photographic  Record 
of  the  family’s  progress  furnishes  the  greatest  incentive  to  photo- 
graphic endeavor. 


THE  EASE,  COMFORT  AND 
CERTAINTY  OF  MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  DUE 
TO  “ AGFA  ” METOL. 


ALL  “AGFA”  PRODUCTS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  SIMPLIFY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  JND  ADD  CHARM  AND 
ATTRACTION  TO  THE  ART. 

Our  latest  publication — “ The  ‘ AQF A ’ Book  °f  Photography  by  Flashlight” — containing 
numerous  illustrations  and  complete  instructions  in  flashlight  practise,  sent  to  any  address  for 
1 0 cents  in  postage  stamps  and  a label  from  an  “ Agfa  ” flash  powde'  package. 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


New  York 


213-215  Water  Street 


VOL.  XLIII 
[.50  per  Annum 


FEBRUARY,  1911 


No.  2 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


• 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


p THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
§ 135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY  i 


Ansco  Film  selected  by  ex- 
perts at  a photographic 
convention 


Original  size  8 inches  by  8 feet  (Impossible  to  reproduce) 

The  group  of  photographers  in  convention  assembled 
reproduced  above  was  made  on 

"ANSCO" 

Film 

by  the  well-known  photographers,  A.  G.  Johnson  & Go. 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  is  the  best  outdoor  group 
picture  that  was  ever  taken  at  any  convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  America.  The  negative 
shows  wonderful  chromatic  values  and  clearness.  It  is 
such  a rousing  endorsement  of  Ansco  Film  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  ordinary  film  tried  to  duplicate  the 
group.  The  result  of  the  attempt  was  never  shown. 

See  that  your  camera  is  loaded  with 
Ansco  Film . Accept  no  other . 


Ansco  Company, 


Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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iLaniisrap  anil  Figure  Composition  I 

£ 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  Thoto-'Rngrabings  from  Celebrated  Vaintings 
and  Original  Vhotographs. 


HIS  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the 
chapters  on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which 
have  recently  been  appearing  in  “The  Photographic 
Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations  — more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  articles  them- 
selves have  been  carefully  revised  for  republication  in 
book  form,  with  some  new  matter  added.  The  practical  value  of  the 
text  proved  so  great  to  the  readers  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  as 
the  chapters  appeared  from  month  to  month,  and  were  found  to  be  so 
instructive  moreover  to  art  students  in  general,  that  their  author  was 
induced  to  collect  them  for  reprinting  in  permanent  form.  Mr.  Hart- 
mann is  a well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an 
expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his 
instructions,  therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable, 
practical  and  helpful.  The  following  table  of  contents  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book  : 


THE 


Preface 

Introduction 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


The  Placing  of  Figures 

Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

One-Figure  Composition 

Two-Figure  Composition 


Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N,  | 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  Sjj 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
"THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  TLngland . "By  W.  I.  Lincoln  IX dams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINTS,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ qq 

Both  for  ....  $3.00 


Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 


Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TINES,  one  year 

• 

1.50 

$4.5° 

Both  for  . 

• 

• 

• $3.50 

The  Book  of  Photography. 

By  Paul  Hasluck. 

Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

• 

1.50 

?4-5° 

Both  for  . 

• 

. $3.50 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TINES,  one  year 

• 

1-50 

$4.00 

Both  for  . 

9 

• 

. $3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price  . 

. . * . 

. . 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

• 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  . 

• 

• 

. $3.00 

Photographic  Amusements. 

By  W.  £.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

• 

1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for  . 

• 

• * 

. $1.50 

With  a Year’s 

Album 

Retail  Price 

Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

rf Photographic  Times 99  Album , No.  i 

O 

O 

M 

Vh 

$2.00 

<(  <<  (< 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

«(  <<  << 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

(<  <<  <( 

No.  4 

2.4O 

3 A0 

<(  <( 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THL5L  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4x5  K inches 

Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5 /4  x 8 “ 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

. 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  ** 

“ 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

2.80 

'When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  €im«$  Publishing 
Association,  135  ui.  mii.  street,  bow  Vork 
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‘‘Pbotograiibing  in  <0Hi  England 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

...by... 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  $2.50. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  "New  York 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tn  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  Abookthat 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 
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WITH  THL  CAMERA  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


FLORA  LEWIS  MARBLE. 

T IS,  without  doubt,  to  the  modern  landscape  painter  that  we  owe 
the  revelation  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  camera.  In  the  early 
days  of  art  the  painted  landscape  was  only  a formal  background 
for  a figure,  or  a group.  Then  along  came  men  who  loved  Nature, 
men  who  said  that  Nature  could  express  emotion  and  that  they 
could  put  on  canvas  the  emotion  that  Nature  had  given  them  in 
such  a way  that  the  person  gazing  on  the  picture  could  under- 
stand and  share  it  with  them,  and  this  without  introducing  figures 
into  the  landscape. 

These  men  study  atmosphere.  They  paint  light.  They  shun  the  severe 
lines  and  heavy  tones  of  the  old  school.  They  study  Nature  by  herself  at 
first  hand,  in  her  most  winsome  moods.  When  the  early  dawn  throws  violet 
lights  over  the  mountains,  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  makes 
long  shifting  shadows,  when  the  silver  haze  of  the  moon  falls  like  a veil 
over  the  valley  they  are  there,  but  they  run  before  the  uncompromising  glare 
of  what  other  people  would  call  “a  perfect  day.” 

They  have  learned  that  the  shape  of  a tree  or  a mountain  is  but  the 
skeleton  of  a picture.  These  shapes  must  be  carefully  studied  and  placed, 
but  over  them  should  be  drawn  the  atmosphere,  like  flesh  on  our  bones. 
Atmosphere  softens  and  mellows  color.  So  the  landscape  of  summer  is 
not  green  to  a person  who  sees  it  on  a misty  day,  but  everything  is  softened 
and  grayed  by  atmosphere.  Atmosphere  expresses  the  emotion  of  the  day. 
Van  Dyke  says  in  his  chapter  on  “Pictorial  Poetry,”  Whatever  the  poet  sees,  if 
it  appeals  to  him  emotionally,  may  start  that  train  of  feeling  which  inevitably 
creeps  into  the  canvas.” 

The  history  of  the  camera  will  be  seen  to  have  followed  the  history  of 
art,  in  a very  small  way  it  is  true,  because  it  is  only  since  a few  years  that 
the  camera  artist  has  developed. 

At  first  photographs  out-of-doors  were  hard  and  full  of  detail.  They 
were  taken  in  the  uncompromising  light  of  a glaring  sun.  But  the  camera 
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MOONLIGHT.  THE  WOODS  IN  JANUARY. 

artist  is  learning  from  the  landscape  painter.  He,  also,  is  studying  light 
and  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  of  a picture,  he  has  learned,  conveys  its 
emotion.  He  no  longer  brings  out  by  sharp  focus  the  skeleton  of  his  picture. 
He  is  more  apt  to  leave  the  lens  wide  open,  letting  the  light  play  broadly, 
He  leaves  the  sharp  shadows  of  noonday  and  takes  his  camera  into  the  fields 
on  a gray  day,  after  sunset,  or  better  yet,  by  moonlight. 

We  will  say  nothing  about  the  man  who  snaps  his  Camera  at  the  sun 
and  sells  his  picture-postal  for  a moonlight  effect.  He  pleases  the  un- 
di&cerning  who  have  never  seen  the  moon.  The  man  who  has  walked  in  the 
country  under  the  haze  of  a September  moon  will  never  be  deceived. 

When  you  come  to  study  moons,  however,  there  are  moons  and  moons. 
Each  one  is  different.  If  the  July  moon  makes  a picture  of  a certain  place 
on  the  wood  road  by  casting  bright  lights  on  the  bank  in  your  foreground, 
take  your  picture  then,  for  the  August  moon,  being  further  south,  will  not 
reach  your  bank  with  its  light.  Some  moons  are  clear,  others  are  hazy, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

The  winter  moons  are  easier  for  the  picture-maker  to  photograph  if 
he  lives  in  a snowy  country,  because  the  reflected  light  from  the  snow  shortens 
the  exposure  materially.  With  a fast  isochromatic  plate,  a full  moon,  a 
good  carpet  of  snow  and  the  lens  wide  open,  half  an  hour  is  the  right  ex- 
posure. As  for  the  feeling  you  wish  to  convey  by  the  picture,  go  back  to 
what  Van  Dyke  says, — “Whatever  the  poet  sees,  if  it  appeals  to  him  emotion- 
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ally,  may  start  that  train  of  feeling 
which  creeps  into  the  canvas.”  The 
emotion  the  landscape  gives  you 
will  tell  you  what  to  express.  This 
feeling  is  expressed  largely  by  the 
focus.  If  you  have  selected  your 
composition  and  arranged  your 
light  effect,  you  can  make  a sharp 
focus  and  get  on  your  plate  but  a 
hard  study  of  form  which  we  have 
called  “the  skeleton  of  a picture,” 
or  you  may  make  the  focus  vague, 
and  diffuse  the  light,  turning  the 
same  composition  into  a tone-poem. 
Each  subject  must  be  studied  pic- 
torially.  Sometimes  the  composi- 
tion is  helped  if  the  whole  subject 
is  thrown  out  of  focus,  as  with  the 
woods  in  January ; sometimes  one 
part  of  a picture  needs  a sharper 
focus,  as  the  house  windows  with 
the  lamp  light  shining  through  in 
the  study  of  Christmas  Eve ; again 


SEPTEMBER  MOONLIGHT. 


EA  RL  Y E VENING. 
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a whole  landscape  comes  out  well  with  a sharp  focus.  This  is  realism. 
It  is  better  fitted  to  tell  a story  than  convey  the  emotion  of  a tone-poem. 

In  the  summer,  with  a fast  isochromatic  plate,  a full  moon  and  the  lens 
wide  open,  an  exposure  of  three  hours  will  be  necessary.  In  the  plate  show- 
ing the  meadow  under  the  hazy  September  moon  its  trail  of  light  can  be 
faintly  seen  as  it  crossed  the  sky  during  the  exposure.  The  house  is  another 
example  of  realistic  photography.  The  plate  was  exposed  from  half  past 
eight  to  half  past  eleven.  The  picture  called  “Early  Evening,”  was  made 
before  dark,  at  moonrise,  and  given  two  minutes  exposure. 

If  photographs  can  convey  “The  Spirit  of  Place”  as  Alice  Meynell 
would  call  it,  if  they  awaken  in  your  heart  the  beauty  of  night,  or  express 
a bit  of  Nature’s  Truth,  they  have  conveyed  an  emotion,  and  we  can  claim 
for  the  camera  a place  in  the  art  world. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  DEVELOPERS  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER. 

HE  two  favorite  developers  for  bromide  and  bromo- 
chloride  papers  are,  undoubtedly  amidol  and  metol- 
hydroquinone,  the  latter  usually  known  as  M-Q,  and 
many  papers  may  be  indifferently  treated  with  one  or 
the  other  with  equally  good  results.  It  should,  however, 
be  known  that,  while  all  will  give  good  results  with 
M-Q,  there  are  papers  that  are  not  so  successfully 
amenable  to  the  powers  of  amidol.  I have  before  me  as 
I write  a sample  of  postcards  that  give  unsurpassable 
results  with  M-Q,  but  which  when  developed  with 
amidol,  and  with  whatever  proportion  of  bromide  of 
potassium  added  that  may  be  tried,  give  prints  very 
deficient  in  crispness,  and  dull  in  the  deep  shadows.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  so  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages lie  with  amidol  otherwise — there  is  less  time  in- 
volved in  weighing  out  the  materials  and  the  developer  from  an  amidol 
formula  is  less  costly  than  one  from  M-Q.  Thus,  taking  metol  even  at  so  low 
a price  as  half  a dollar  an  ounce,  and  amidol  at  20  cents,  and  using  the 
minimum  quantity  of  the  dearer  material,  metol,  that  the  makers’  formulae 
recommend — one  to  four  hydroquinone — we  find  the  mixture  costs  21  cents 
per  ounce,  and,  as  either  of  the  two  is  generally  worked  at  about  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  strength,  the  relative  cost  is  as  21  M-Q  against  15  amidol. 

The  drawback  to  the  use  of  amidol  is  its  poor  keeping  qualities  when  made 
up  into  developer;  the  making  up  of  a batch  is,  however,  so  very  simple  that 
this  difficulty  may  be  ignored.  As  to  the  keeping  properties  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
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sufficiently  known  that  unlike  metol,  pyro,  and  other  developers  its  power  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  color.  For  example,  a bottle  of  amidol  developer  only 
a few  days  old  may  be  almost  colorless  yet  when  used  on  an  exposed  piece  of 
bromide  paper  will  give  dull  prints  and  require  twice  or  thrice  the  time  that  a 
freshly  made  solution  would  require. 

I have  written  of  amidol  as  a developer ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  those 
"in  the  know”  do  not  employ  the  crystals  so-called  which  when  vended  in 
bottles  under  the  stamp  of  the  German  manufacturers  is  priced  by  them  at 
two  marks  (about  half  a dollar)  an  ounce  (and  metol  at  two  and  a half 
marks).  They  employ  instead  a crystalline  powder  known  as  a diami do- 
phenol  which  is  readily  purchasable  at  $3.00  or  $3.50  a pound.  An  advantage, 
though  a minor  one,  in  the  use  of  the  diamido  crystals  is  their  extremely 
ready  solubility.  A small  scoopful  of  amidol  thrown  into  water  acts  as  though 
the  crystals  were  greasy,  and  some  little  time  is  needed  before  complete  ming- 
ling with  the  liquid  takes  place,  the  dissolution  then  being  rapid  enough. 
Now  with  the  diamido  no  sooner  are  the  crystals  thrown  in  the  liquid  than 
they  are  absorbed  at  once. 

It  often  happens  that  a small  photograph  is  wished  to  be  copied  and  the 
difficulty  of  lighting  it  properly  to  those  inexperienced  in  the  work,  not  to 
speak  of  the  varying  intensity  of  daylight,  renders  it  desirable  to  use  artificial 
light.  We  have  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  ordinary  incandescent 
electric  light,  and  find  the  process  easy,  certain,  and  inexpensive.  The  chief 
point  to  lay  stress  on  is  the  desirability  of  illuminating  the  print  to  be  copied 
equally  on  each  side.  This  is  most  readily  done  by  making  use  of  two  lights ; 
but  where  they  are  not  available  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  use  a single  light, 
dividing  the  exposure  into  two  equal  times,  the  bulb  being  placed  first  on  one 
side  and  then,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  print,  on  the  other  side.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  especially  when  the  print  to  be  copied  has  a glossy  sur- 
face, that  the  lights  should  be  placed  well  on  one  side,  or  there  may  be  light 
patches  caused  by  the  illuminant  being  reflected.  The  exposure  when  copy- 
ing to  the  same  size  with  two  thirty-two  candle  power  bulbs  need  not  be 
niore  than  10  seconds  using  an  /8  diaphragm.  The  plan  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  making  lantern  slides  in  the  evening. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  MASTERS. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Part  VI. 

On  Accessories. 

S ACCESSORIES  we  classify  all  objects  that  are  additional 
and  at  the  same  time  subordinate  to  the  principal  theme  in  a 
composition.  A hat,  a fan,  a musical  instrument,  an  effect 
of  drapery,  etc.,  are  accessories.  Without  being  indispensably 
necessary,  they  help  to  embellish  a portrait  or  figure  composi- 
' tion,  and  generally  produce  a richer  and  more  pleasing  effect 
to  the  eye. 

A figure — even  a portrait — without  accessories  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  look 
bald.  It  is  in  need  of  some  ornamental  allies.  The  present  paper  will  set 
forth  with  the  help  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  how  minor  objects  of 
interest  contribute  towards  the  success  of  pictures. 

An  accessory,  however  important  it  may  be  to  the  composition,  as  the 
lute  in  Franz  Hals’  painting,  Fig.  1,  should  never  be  obtrusive.  In  this  case 
it  really  determines  the  pose  of  the  figure,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it 
amounts  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  entire  picture.  And  yet  by  keeping  it 
in  a middle  tint  which  furnishes  a vague  contrast  to  the  embroidered  jacket, 


ARCHERS  OF  ST.  ADRIAN.  (Fig.  7.)  Franz  Hals. 
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and  by  concentrating  the  light  on  face  and  hands,  the  lute  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  incident.  The  grinning  face  and  the  animated  attitude,  producing  a 
vigorous  angular  silhouette,  attract  the  main  attention. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  portrait  of  a painter,  by  W.  M.  Chase,  we  encounter  the 
same  problem,  treated  exactly  in  the  opposite  manner.  Here  the  huge  pallet, 
a large  dark  plane,  had  to  be  subordinated.  By  making  the  figure  light  and 
the  background  dark  the  necessary  balance  has  been  acquired.  With  bulky 
subjects  in  the  immediate  foreground  contrast  is  the  best  mitigator.  If  the 
coat  had  been  darker,  the  body  would  have  looked  too  massive  for  the  size  of 
the  head.  If  the  background  had  been  light  the  pallet  would  look  larger  than 
it  does  now  and  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  upper  outline  would  have  become 
too  strong  and  decided. 

The  ‘"Decorative  Study,”  by  Laura  Adams  Armer,  Fig.  3,  solves  the 
problem  of  accessories  in  the  background.  This  of  course  is  much  easier, 
as  a background  is  necessarily  secondary  to  the  figure.  In  this  case  a very 
large  oval  mirror  had  to  be  brought  into  the  proper  relations  with  the  fancy 
costume  of  the  young  girl.  How  did  the  photographer  accomplish  this?  By 
disguising  as  it  were  the  identity  of  the  object.  It  is  no  longer  the  realistic 
representation  of  a mirror,  but  merely  an  arrangement  of  space,  dominated  by 
a heavy  ornamental  line.  This  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  worthy  of  careful 
study.  The  different  shapes  and  lines  of  the  composition  balance  each  other ; 
and  the  tonal  effect  has  been  carried  out  in  three  principal  tints. 

In  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6 we  see  a greater  variety  of  accessories.  In  the 
“Daughter  of  Herod,'7  by  Lenbach,  Fig.  6,  almost  a replica  of  a famous  paint- 
ing by  Titian — which  proves  that  also  painters  are  not  free  from  plagiarism— 


LUTE  PLAYER.  (Fig.  i.)  Franz  Hah. 


PORTRAIT.  (Fig.  2.)  IV.  M.  Chase. 
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the  large  bowl  with  fruit  is  kept  in  shadow.  As  it  really  furnishes  the  motive, 
the  raison  d'etre,  i.  e.  the  “reason  why”  the  picture  was  painted,  and  as  it 
determines  the  attitude  of  the  figure  (even  in  a more  pronounced  degree  than 
in  Figs,  i and  2),  it  would  have  easily  looked  too  prominent.  The  light 
fleshtints,  the  shimmer  on  the  dress,  and  the  face  turned  towards  the  spectator 
away  from  the  point  of  interest,”  all  were  necessary  to  detract  from  the 
bowl.  If  the  bowl  for  instance  were  as  light  in  tone  as  the  sleeves,  the  whole 
composition  would  fall  to  pieces.  Not  even  the  face  would  hold  its  own. 

In  the  “Ganymede,”  by  Watts,  Fig.  4,  all  the  accessories  have  been 
heaped  together  in  one  dark  corner,  and  the  light  piece  of  glassware  is 
merely  a continuation  of  the  lighted  plane  of  the  body.  In  Fig.  5 it  is  the 
literary  incident,  the  facial  expression  and  the  ragged  clothes  of  the  two 
beggar  boys  that  hold  our  main  interest.  The  print  is  purely  an  embellish- 
ment of  the  principal  idea.  Technically  this  is  accomplished  by  showing  a 
great  variety  of  planes,  of  light  and  shade  variations  and  minor  points  of 
interests. 

A great  abundance  of  accessories  is  shown  in  Franz  Hals’  “Archers  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Adrian,”  Fig.  7,  and  also  in  Renoir’s  portrait,  Fig.  8.  The 
way  how  the  Dutch  painter  utilized  the  standards,  spikes,  scarves,  plumed 
hats  and  swords  to  bring  picturesque  vivacity  and  joyous  life  into  the  group 
is  masterly.  The  whole  picture  glitters  with  life  and  gaiety.  Notice  par- 
ticularly how  the  lines  of  the  spikes  and  standard  protrude  from  the  group 
and  intersect  the  background.  Such  an  effect  cannot  be  analyzed.  It  is 
entirely  a matter  of  feeling.  There  may  be  laws  that  underly  it,  as  I 
had  once  occasion  to  mention  in. connection  with  the  character  of  various  line 


DECORA  TIVE  S TUD  Y.  ( Fig.  3. ) L.  A . A rmer. 


GANYMEDE.  (Fig.  4.)  R.  I.  Waits. 
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BEGGAR  BOYS. 


(Fig-  5) 


Mur  ilia.  DRINKING  LABORERS.  (Fig.io.)  C.  IV.  Hawthorne. 


WOMAN  WITH  PARROT.  (Fig.  13.)  Manet. 


BOY  WITH  SWORD.  (Fig.  14.)  Manet. 

By  courtesy  Durand  Ruel. 
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OLD  PEASANT  READING.  (Fig.  q.)  R.  Koehler.  CARLYLE.  (Fig.  ir.)  J . McNeil  Whistler. 

combinations.  If  the  lines  were  all  of  a more  parallel  tendency,  as  those  to 
the  left,  the  effect  would  be  an  entirely  different  one.  The  different  lengths, 
the  intersection  and  the  radiation  of  lines  from  the  main  figures,  produce  an 
impression  of  riotous  animation,  appropriate  to  a group  of  sturdy  men  as- 
sembled in  a garden  and  preparing  for  a parade. 

In  Fig.  8 we  have  a modern  interior.  There  is  a whole  jumble  of  things 
— the  dog,  carpet  patterns,  lace  flounces,  furniture,  tapestry,  and  a still  life 
on  the  table.  The  composition  looks  overcrowded  but  there  is  nothing  to 
offend  the  eye.  The  various  notes  of  values  all  seem  to  compliment  each 
other,  they  seem  to  be  in  character  with  the  capricious  little  figures  of  the  two 
girls.  The  painter  apparently  took  a special  pride  in  mastering  all  these 
conflicting  details  and  subduing  them  into  a harmony.  The  still  life  shows 
enough  detail  to  make  a picture  by  itself,  as  a part  of  the  composition  it 
merely  serves  as  a light  shimmering  spot  in  the  upper  right  corner  to  balance 
the  light  dresses  in  the  lower  left  corner. 

Very  bad  handling  of  accessories  (and  shown  for  that  purpose)  will  be 
noticed  in  Hawthorne’s  “Drinking  Laborers.”  There  is  no  doubt  about  their 
drinking.  The  tankard  and  glass  of  beer,  excellently  painted  to  be  sure  and 
for  that  very  reason,  attract  as  much  attention  as  the  faces.  The  trouble  is  that 
also  the  faces  are  treated  too  much  like  still  life,  the  oysters  are  more  interest- 
ing than  the  facial  expression,  and  there  is  no  scheme  of  contract  or  spacing 
which  would  separate  the  various  objects  from  each  other.  I hope  this 
picture  will  prove  that  one  can  often  learn  more  from  a bad  example  than  from  a 
good  one. 

How  well  the  book  and  other  objects  on  the  table  have  been  subordinated 
in  the  “Old  Man  Reading,”  by  R.  Koehler,  Fig.  9.  In  looking  at  the  picture 
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DA  UGHTER  OF  HEROD.  R.  F.  Watts. 

(Fig.  6.) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A.  BARTHOLOME. 

(Fig.  12.)  E.J.  Steichen. 


our  eyes  go  directly  to  the  sunlit  sleeves  of  the  old  man,  and  then  are  oc- 
cupied in  equal  measure  with  the  shadowy  profile  and  the  book.  The  dark 
waistcoat  forms  the  connecting  link.  The  remaining  objects  are  strictly 
secondary  in  interest. 

A very  fine  and  rather  unusual  method  in  the  handling  of  accessories  has 
been  carried  out  in  Steichen’s  fine  photographic  study  of  Bartholome,  the 
French  sculptor.  The  sculptor  is  seen  leaning  against  the  column  of  a tomb,  his 
own  work.  Column  and  the  figure  of  the  angel  occupy  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  space.  By  using  strong  contrasts  of  white  and  black  in  the  tri- 
angular shape  of  the  sculptor’s  figure,  and  showing  the  face  in  careful  detail 
in  a middle  tint,  the  column  and  angel  figure  are  reduced  to  a mere  back- 
ground proposition.  Precision  and  simplicity  were  two  of  the  leading 
characteristics  in  all  of  Whistler’s  later  work.  The  manipulation  of  ac- 
cessories in  his  “Carlyle,”  Fig.  n,  furnishes  another  proof.  Notice  how  he 
utilized  the  hat,  cane,  and  overcoat  of  the  sitter  to  enhance  the  outline  against 
the  background.  They  become  a part  of  the  figure.  And  then  the  two 
frames,  how  they  destroy  the  empty  look  of  the  gray  wall  and  furnish  with 
their  oblong  shapes  a note  of  balance  to  the  rectangular  tendency  of  form 
of  the  sitter  and  chair  in  the  lower  right  corner.  Accessories  should  not  be 
mere  auxiliaries  as  in  Figs.  4,  8,  and  9,  but  assist  in  the  composition  or  help 
to  carry  out  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 

The  wisest  use  perhaps  was  made  by  Monet  in  his  two  Metropolitan 
Musuem  pictures,  the  “Woman  with  Parrot,”  Fig.  13,  and  “Boy  with  Sword," 
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PORTRAIT.  (Fig'.  8.)  Renoir. 

Fig.  14.  In  both  pictures  the  accessories  consist  of  minor  objects  of  interest, 
in  a parrot  stand,  and  a sword  with  leather  belt.  They  do  not  convey  any 
distinct  idea,  poetical  or  otherwise,  as  the  lute  in  Fig.  1,  or  the  book  in  Fig. 
9,  and  yet  they  furnish  the  motive,  the  pictorial  idea  of  both  compositions. 
Without  parrot  stand  and  sword  the  woman  in  the  wrapper  and  the  little 
French  boy  lack  interest.  Monet’s  ambition  was  to  paint  human  beings 
of  his  time,  and  so  he  selected  some  paraphernalia  that  had  a vague  suggestive 
quality  to  accentuate  the  individual  existences  of  this  woman  and  boy.  We 
can  imagine  something  of  the  life  of  the  spinster  with  her  parrot,  and  the 
little  boy  carrying  about  the  sword  of  an  illustrious  ancestor.  Or  did  Monet 
select  these  objects  merely  because  he  liked  their  shape  and  color.  Probably 
he  saw  the  models  accidentally  together  with  these  objects,  thought  they  looked 
well  together  and  painted  them.  It  is  really  all  the  same  how  he  came  to  do  it. 

They  do  not  look  out  of  place  in  the  pictures.  On  the  contrary  they  con- 
vince, and  by  some  vague  association  of  thought  lend  a human  interest  to 
the  figures.  More  than  any  of  the  other  pictures  these  two  paintings  reveal 
the  true  significance  of  accessories,  to  serve  as  ornamental  incidents  that 
contribute  a special  charm  to  some  figure,  without  controlling  the  entire  at- 
titude as  in  Figs.  1 and  6 which  in  most  cases  necessitates  the  suppression  of 
the  object  itself.  In  Monet’s  pictures  the  accessories  lead,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
dependent existence,  they  merely  supplement  the  figures. 
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POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE. 

BY  H.  J.  MICHAEL. 

OT  only  are  there  two  sides  to  a question, 
but  two  sides  to  a person,  two  sides  to  a 
character,  and  two  sides  to  a book,  picture, 
or  poem.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  two 
points  of  view  from  which  everything  may 
be  regarded;  and  these  two  points  of  view 
may  be  called  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive. From  the  positive  point  of  view  the 
subject  is  seen  in  a favoraJble  light;  from 
the  negative  point  of  view,  in  an  unfavor- 
able light. 

No  just  estimate  of  anything  can  be 
formed  when  either  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive point  'of  view  alone  is  taken.  The 
truth  is  the  sum  of  all  the  facts,  the  favor- 
able and  the  unfavorable ; and  it  is  a sup- 
pression of  the  truth  to  withhold  any  por- 
tion, whether  positive  or  negative.  The 
advocate  whose  speech  is  a tissue  of 
superlatives  of  praise  is  sure  to  excite  a spirit  of  antagonism  in  his  hearers. 
His  unctuousness  is  nauseous.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  hearing  the  whole 
truth;  and  we  are  suspicious  of  the  part  which  he  communicates.  It  is  on 
occasions  like  these  that  we  need  to  be  preserved  from  our  friends ; from 
those  well-meaning  people  who  unintentionally  trip  us  up,  or  strike  us  when 
aiming  at  our  assailant.  The  same  contrariety  of  result  follows  on  hearing 
a torrent  of  abuse;  although  it  is  curious  to  note  that  such  superlatives  do 
not  call  forth  an  equally  vigorous  protest,  unless  we  are  familiar  with  the 
unmentioned  positive  qualities  of  the  person  maligned,  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  them.  In  the  truth  of  things,  positive  and  negative  cannot  be  separated ; 
and  any  attempt  to  evade  the  presentation  of  either  side,  only  brings  the 
omitted  side  into  greater  prominence. 

One  can  easily  conceive  of  a truthful  portraiture  being  made-up  (pur- 
posely) of  a series  of  negations;  which,  taken  in  their  entirety,  would  cer- 
tainly produce  a strong  image  of  a person  or  a character,  that  would  contain 
not  one  false  line — and  not  one  true  one ! All  the  lamentable  lacks  would 
be  set  forth  and  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

The  utter  inability  to  do  certain  things  would  be  circumstantially  men- 
tioned. No  item  would  be  omitted  that  would  excite  our  commiseration 
for  the  unfortunate  person  whose  deplorable  state  was  only  too  evident. 
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After  all  these  negations  had  been  grouped,  and  a most  melancholy  case  had 
been  made  out,  then  we  can  conceive  of  the  humorous  delineator  turning 
about,  and,  as  it  were,  rub  his  hands  gleefully  together,  in  the  anticipation  of 
spending  an  hour  in  the  company  of  the  most  gifted  genius  of  the  century, 
whose  negative  he  has  just  portrayed  for  you.  For  he  had  not  said  a word 
or  drawn  a line  of  the  positive  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  real  person. 
Then  may  truthfully  follow  the  delineation  of  all  the  positive  features;  the 
statement  of  what  he  can  do.  And  such  an  array  of  these  qualities  there 
are,  that  had  it  been  displayed  at  first,  the  orb  would  have  been  so  dazzling 
that  the  unaided  eye  would  not  have  been  able  to  detect  spots  thereon. 

A series  of  such  negative  portraits  would  be  an  excellent  method  of  con- 
veying solid  instruction,  when  alternated  with  the  complimentary  series  of 
positive  portraits.  It  would  prevent  false  and  extravagant  notions.  It 
would  make  one  charitable  toward  those  who  lack  any  quality,  since  the 
highest,  the  ablest  are  found  lacking  in  many  particulars. 

The  critic  is  supposed  to  furnish  us  with  a positive  and  a negative  por- 
trait of  the  work  of  art  he  criticises.  But  the  ideal  critic  is  no  commoner 
than  the  ideal  professor  of  any  other  science  or  art.  Therefore,  he  either 
seeks  out  the  blemishes,  the  mistakes,  the  weaknesses  of  the  author,  and  so  gives 
us  a negative  of  him ; or  he  gathers  the  pearls  and  sets  them  into  a cluster  for 
all  to  admire,  thus  showing  us  a positive  of  him.  By  obtaining  a negative 
from  one  critic,  and  a positive  from  another,  we  are  enabled  to  outwit  both, 
and  form  a truer  judgment  than  either  of  theirs. 

In  the  same  way  that  travel  enlarges  our  views  and  broadens  our 
sympathies,  so  the  adverse  judgments  of  strangers  on  matters  which  we  have 
heard  but  one  opinion  expressed,  tends  to  subdue  .our  extravagance,  and 
rectify  our  views  in  many  respects.  We  must  expect  to  be  shocked  at  the 
irreverence,  at  the  sight  of  fools  rushing  in  where  we  dare  not  tread ; but  we 
must  not  let  our  feelings  so  overmaster  us,  as  not  to  be  able  to  profit  by  their 
report  of  what  they  have  seen,  on  their  return. 

In  the  sight  of  the  acute  critic  there  are  none  perfect,  no,  not  one.  No 
human  or  superhuman  art  can  defy  the  keen  eye  of  the  critic,  who  is  not 
deterred  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  from  using  his  sharp  sight.  Like  honest 
men  and  virtuous  women  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  temptation,  the 
perfect  work  of  art  is  only  such  by  courtesy,  if  it  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  of  an  expert ; and  after  that  ordeal,  the  chances  are  multitudes 
to  one  that  its  perfection  is  called  in  question.  There  is  not  a literary 
worker  anywhere,  who  is  not  living  in  a glass  house;  nor  is  there  the  remains 
of  any  man  or  woman  of  renown  not  similarly  housed.  So  that  it  behooves 
all  the  fraternity  alive,  and  the  next  best  friends  of  the  dead  members,  to 
walk  modestly  and  circumspectly;  not  to  boast  above  their  breath,  if  they 
do  not  court  attack  that  gives  no  quarter  and  expects  none. 

The  searchers  for  beauties  and  for  blemishes  look  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  bush;  and  as  they  grow  on  the  same  stem,  they  conceal  each  other. 
Every  list  of  splendid  positives  has  a supplement  of  tarnished  negatives. 
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A 5HUTTER  TESTER. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BLACAR. 

HAVE  constructed  a “Shutter  Tester” 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Times. 

For  a wheel  I use  my  bicycle  upside 
down.  I now  proceed  to  draw  on  thick 
cardboard  a circle  a little  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  wheel.  Inside  of  this  I draw 
four  smaller  circles  each  a little  nearer  the 
center  than  the  others  and  dividing  the  cir- 
cle accurately  into  quarters ; I cut  a square 
hole  at  each  quarter,  each  one  nearer  the  center  than  the  ones  before,  on  the 
circles  I have  marked.  See  picture  of  the  wheel,  front  view. 

I now  cut  a hole  in  center  of  card  just  the  size  of  the  bicycle  hub,  cut 
the  card  in  halves  and  slide  it  in  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  glue 
it  together  with  some  pieces  of  card.  Next  I take  a larger  card  and  draw 
circles  on  that,  the  outer  little  larger,  and  the  inner  one  a little  smaller,  and 
divide  this  card  in  quarters.  Then  take  one  of  these  quarters  and  divide  it 
into  fifty  parts  and  carefully  cut  out  half  of  each  showing  a grating  as  seen 
in  the  picture  of  a back  view  of  the  wheel. 

Now,  setting  this  up  behind  the  wheel  against  the  light  and  revolving  the 
wheel,  we  will  see  instead  of  streaks  of  light  when  the  holes  in  the  front  card 


FRONT  VIEW. 


BACK  VIEW. 
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pass  the  opening,  a series  of  dots  from  the  grating.  As  opening  A crosses 
the  grating  and  goes  off,  then  hole  B (just  a little  nearer  the  center  of 
wheel)  commences,  and  when  B goes  off  then  C commences,  and  when  C 
goes  off  D commences,  and  then  it  commences  at  A again  so  that  we  get 
the  whole  circle,  only  divided  up  into  the  four  quarters,  but  continues  as  if 
using  the  full  circle.  See  cut.  In  this  way  we  get  rid  of  the  interference  of 
the  supports  of  the  wheel,  which  would  sometimes  block  out  too  many  of  the 
dots  when  testing  the  fast  speeds. 

For  timing  the  speed  of  the  wheel,  I just  give  it  a whirl  with  the  hand, 
and  then  by  my  watch  count  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  for  ten 
seconds,  taking  care  to  snap  the  shutter  at  about  five  seconds,  so  as  to  get  the 
average  speed  of  the  wheel.  I find  that  if  the  wheel  is  making  say  twenty 
revolutions  in  ten  seconds,  that  in  the  next  ten  it  would  make  about  eighteen, 
showing  that  by  taking  the  average  that  the  variation  would  be  but  slight.  As 
these  openings  on  the  grating  are  200  to  the  full  circle,  I multiply  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  for  the  ten  seconds  by  200  and  divide,  by  ten 
which  gives  me  the  number  of  dots  to  the  second.  (A  shorter  cut  is  to 
multiply  the  number  of  revolutions  by  two  and  add  one  cypher.) 

Now  divide  the  number  of  dots  to  the  second,  by  the  number  of  dots  on 
the  plate,  and  you  have  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  I think  as  accurate  as  is  pos- 
sible to  get  without  much  more  expense. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  WHITE  ANIMALS. 

BY  DR.  R.  \Y.  SHUFELDT.  j 

OOLOGISTS  the  world  over  refer  to  all  living  forms  as  ani-j 
mals,  including  everything  from  man  to  the  most  lowly  or- 
ganized species  in  nature.  As  so  considered,  a bird  is  just  as 
much  of  an  animal  as  a bear  or  an  oyster,  while  upon  the 
other  hand,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  term  animal  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  species  representing  the  mammalian  group  of 
existing  forms  on  the  earth,  exclusive  of  mankind. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  vertebrate  series  of  animals,  that  is  from 
fishes  to  man  inclusive,  we  meet  with,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  forms  that  are 
entirely  white.  This  total  absence  of  color  may  be  accounted  for  as  being  due 
to  one  of  three  principal  reasons  or  explanations.  In  the  first  place  many 
animals  are  pure  white  all  the  year  round,  and  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
adults  of  such  species.  Polar  bears,  many  wading  and  other  birds,  numerous 
fishes,  are  all  good  examples  of  this  class.  Often  the  fishes  are  what  we 
term  silvery  white.  Then  there  are  a great  many  animals,  the  adults  of  which 
are  normally  white  during  the  winter  months,  but  have  strongly  colored 
pelages  or  plumages  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  weasels  and 
foxes  will  represent  these.  Secondly,  many  animals  are  white  while  young 
and  take  on  other  colors  at  maturity.  This  is  perfectly  normal  and  falls  within 
our  first  explanation.  Birds  present  many  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
for  instance,  the  initial  plumage  of  many  vultures  is  entirely  white,  while 
the  old  ones  are  black.  Some  water  birds  pass  through  the  same  curious 
phase.  In  the  main  second  class  we  have  the  albinoes,  and  albinism  may  be 
perfect  or  only  partial.  In  this  condition  the  pigmentary  or  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  and  integuments  is  absent.  Hence  the  pink  eyes,  pink  ears  and 
other  parts,  or  structures.  When  the  albinism  is  complete  the  animal,  young 
or  old,  is  white,  but  we  also  meet  with  every  degree  of  partial  albinism,  as  in 
piebald  horses  and  so  on.  This  is  an  abnormal  condition  but  it  will  not  con- 
cern us  with  respect  to  what  will  be  dealt  with  further  on,  in  regard  to 
photographing  white  animals.  Albinism  may  be  present  in  any  vertebrate 
animal,  though  it  seems  to  be  extremely  rare  among  reptilia.  Albino 
negroes,  as  well  as  representatives  of  other  races  of  mankind,  appear  from  time 
to  time  exemplifying  this  state.  Personally,  examples  have  come  under 
i my  observation  of  many  albinoes  among  animals,  as  elephants,  deer,  numer- 
ous rodents,  and  other  mammals,  and  with  respect  to  birds,  many  have  likewise 
come  to  my  notice,  and  they  have  occurred  in  numerous  species  of  the  class. 
Among  domesticated  animals  of  every  kind  white  forms  occur,  as  every  ob- 
server well  knows.  Albino  fish  occasionally  appear,  and  recently  there  has 
been  a beautiful  albino  trout  in  one  of  the  aquaria  at  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission, at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALBINO  WOODCHUCK. 


(Fig.  i) 


Photo  from  life  by  Dr.  Shu/eldt. 


In  all  the  above  cases  the  animal  may  not  be  entirely  white,  whether  it 
be  normal  or  abnormal,  and  as  a single  example  of  what  is  here  referred  to, 
we  may  note  the  black  tip  to  the  tail  of  the  Ermine,  or  where  very  small 
patches  of  the  normally  colored  pelage  remains  in  the  case  of  albinism  in 
mammals,  or  only  a few  normally  colored  feathers  escape  in  birds. 

These  forms  belong  in  the  same  category  with  others  we  have  to  photo- 
graphically deal  with,  and  describe  in  this  article,  for  among  them  white  very 
largely  predominates. 

Finally,  all  degrees  of  whiteness  may  occur  among  all  vertebrate  animals, 
where  the  absence,  or  partial  absence,  of  color  is  due  to  some  form  of  disease. 
These  states  are  rare,  but  nevertheless  white  animals  are  produced,  and  further 
than  this  the  matter  need  not  be  discussed. 

From  all  that  has  gone  before  it  will  readily  be  seen  then  that  the 
photographer  of  living  animals  among  the  vertebrata  is  very  likely  to  meet 
with  forms  that  are  either  entirely  white  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  art  or 
methods  of  properly  photographing  them  are  the  same  in  principle  in  all 
instances. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  photography  of  these  white  animals 
— and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  bne  in  the  science,  and  although  we 
may  say  by  way  of  description,  either  printed  or  otherwise,  that  our  photo- 
graph is  of  a pure  white  animal,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  desired  to  have  that 
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YOUNG  VIRGINIA  OPOSSUM.  (Fig.  2.)  Photo  from  life  by  Dr.  Shufeldt. 

photograph  appear  as  though  the  animal  taken  was  either  of  some  gray  color, 
which  in  some  results  shades  almost  up  to  a dark  neutral  tint,  with  black  areas 
in  some  instances,  or  indeed,  anything  of  the  kind. 

Now  all  through  the  illustrated  literature  of  zoology  everywhere,  where 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  white  or  nearly  white,  animals  have  been 
pietorially  employed,  we  meet  with  any  number  of  just  such  pictures  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph.  Generally  they  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  in  dealing  with  his  light  and  the 
reflections. 

From  among  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  this  that  have  come  to  my 
notice,  but  one  example  is  selected  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  work  in 
which  it  occurs  may  be  had  from  almost  any  library,  and  reference  is  made 
to  American  Animals,  by  Stone  and  Cram  (Doubleday,  Page  & Co.).  Among 
the  fine  reproductions  illustrating  that  popular  book  of  living  animals,  we  meet 
with  one  of  the  Mountain  Goat,  a normally  pure  white  animal.  The  cited 
reproduction  of  the  otherwise  elegant  photograph  of  this  species  would,  in 
the  absence  of  any  description,  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  form  in  nature  was 
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a very  dark  gray  animal  with  black  horns,  which,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
is  not  the  ease,  the  animal  being  wholly  white.  (See  page  66.)  This  is  a 
pity  for  we  have  but  few  photographs  of  this  animal,  and  the  reproduction 
of  the  one  here  has  the  goat  in  it  no  less  than  five  inches  high,  and  the  sur- 
roundings giving  one  the  impression  of  its  having  been  taken  in  the  open. 
Nevertheless  it  looks  like  a dark  gray  goat,  and  it  is  too  bad.  What  we  aim 
to  obtain  in  such  results  is  to  have  the  animal,  of  whatever  species  it  may 
be,  to  appear  pure  white  in  the  photograph,  and  consequently  in  its  reproduc- 
tion, with  only  sufficient  shading  to  give  it  contour.  In  addition  to  this  the 
appropriate  surroundings  must  be  properly  brought  out  by  the  photographer, 
as  must  all  else  in  the  picture. 

Very  recently  I have  photographed  certain  white  mammals  and  the  two 
photographs  secured  are  reproduced  as  illustrations  to  the  present  article. 
They  will  illustrate  what  is  here  to  be  touched  upon,  though,  in  the  case  of 
Fig.  2,  not  as  well  as  I should  like,  and  not  nearly  as  well  as  the  mountain 
goat  above  described.  However,  in  the  case  of  Fig.  i the  result  is  exactly 
what  it  is  desired  to  be  shown. 

The  photograph  of  this  large,  pure  white  albino  mammal  I secured 
out-of-doors,  on  my  own  place,  with  excellent  natural  surroundings.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  resulting  picture  the  animal  comes  out  chalk  white,  while 
the  vegetation  about  is  just  dark  enough  to  give  the  shadows  and  neces- 
sary relief.  My  negative  is  an  eight  by  ten,  and  the  woodchuck  in  it  six 
inches  in  length. 

The  owner  of  this  pretty  albino  desired  me  to  use  black  velvet  for  a 
background,  but  that  would  have  been  a mistake,  and  a mistake  frequently 
made  by  animal  photographers.  It  will  do  for  white  skulls  but  not  for  white 
animals.  Now  in  Fig.  2 there  is  a studio  result.  It  is  a reproduction  of 
a photograph  of  mine  of  a sub-adult  Virginia  Opossum.  The  background 
is  white,  the  entire  animal  is  almost  white,  while  the  limb  upon  which  it  is 
climbing  is  dark  brown.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tail  has  been  re- 
produced pretty  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  creature  is  gray,  giving  one  the 
incorrect  impression  of  its  color,  which  is  unscientific  and  very  undesirable. 

In  photographing  living  albino  or  white  fish  in  aquaria,  after  taking 
care  of  the  reflections,  we  secure  the  best  results  when  they  are  set  off 
by  dark  rock  or  vegetation  behind  them,  the  light  coming  from  a direction 
not  over  the  shoulder  of  the  photographer  but,  whenever  possible,  an  op- 
posite source.  Indeed,  this  is  largely  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.  In  all 
cases,  whether  the  light  be  sunlight  or  otherwise,  for  white  animals,  and 
especially  for  white  birds,  they  should  be  photographed  against  the  source 
of  it,  and  it  should  be  subdued  as  much  as  possible  and  at  least  to  a degree 
just  sufficient  to  ensure  detail  of  scales,  feathers,  or  hair, — and  no  more. 
To  reverse  this  requirement  is  to  fail  in  the  reproduction  of  structural  retail, 
and  the  introduction  of  undesirable  shadows.  Halation  on  the  plate  is  more- 
over likely  to  occur,  the  light  being  reflected  from  a white  object.  This  is 
especially  objectionable  and  unscientific.  Incidentally,  I may  say  that  in  the 
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case  of  black  or  dark  colored  animals,  the  light  should  be  thrown  directly 
upon  them  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results.  Overhead  lighting  is 
the  worst  of  all  to  use,  and  even  side-lighting  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  being  tricky  and  quite  uncertain  in  its  results. 


SOME  LITTLE  KNOWN  PROCESSES  OF  REPRODUCTION, 
INTENSIFICATION,  AND  REDUCTION. 

BY  CHARLES  R.  KING. 

HE  writer  has,  like  most  workers  adhering  to  con- 
ventional processes  of  photography,  for  many  years 
past,  wasted  a great  deal  of  material  that  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a suitable 
means  of  after-treatment.  For  instance,  bromide 
and  gaslight  prints  when  over-printed  have  been 
thrown  away.  With  negatives  of  varying  colors, 
with  yellow,  green,  and  grayish  tints,  or  fog,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  make  prints  by  the  invisible 
printing  processes  without  one  trial  or  more.  Rather 
than  waste  time  in  making  tests  strips,  the  usual 
process  where  only  one  print  is  wanted,  is  the  hit-or- 
miss  system.  Piles  of  under-printed  or  over-printed 
proofs  are  the  result  (an  indiscreet  admission  where 
silence  is  the  rule).  Over-rapid  development  re- 
sulting in  thin,  ghostly,  prints  can  be  rectified  by 
mercuric  intensification,  but  an  under-printed  proof,  which  no  developer  will 
develop  out,  is  irremediably  wasted.  As  an  over-exposed  print  which  flashes 
out  black  all  over  the  instant  it  is  covered  with  the  developer  can  be  saved, 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure. 

BICHROMATE  REDUCER. 

To  reduce  an  over-exposed  gaslight  or  bromide  print,  just  immerse  it  in 
the  stock  intensifying  solution  for  carbon  prints  (bichromate).  It  will  gradually 
fade  into  a sepia  brown-and-black  bichrome  print,  which  many  will  find  to 
be  a pleasing  change  from  the  monotonous  black  so  greatly  objected  to  by 
many — especially  ladies.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
as  a help.  It  is  safer  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  chemical  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paper  prints — great  waste  may  follow  its  employment. 

ALUM  REDUCER. 

Alum — potash  alum — may  sometimes  be  employed  as  an  after-bath,  but 
its  effect  needs  to  be  watched  closely.  For  instance,  a silver  print  may  be 
reduced  with  bichromate  solution  and  if,  to  remove  the  yellow  tinge,  the 
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print  is  then  immersed  in  alum — according  to  the  carbon  process — it  may 
be  found  to  come  out  of  the  bath  as  a sheet  of  white  paper.  In  certain 
cases,  therefore,  alum  becomes  a powerful  reducer.  Again,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  harden  a gum-and-pigment  print  with  potash-alum  the  print  will  be 
found  to  dissolve  away  rapidly,  and  disappear.  If  these  inconveniences  are 
suitably  modified  they  become  valuable  helps.  For  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses this  method  of  reduction  may  be  of  real  utility.  Thus,  to  copy  a 
photograph  in  line,  it  suffices  to  make  a silver  print,  throw  it  into  an  acid 
fixing  bath  until  correctly  toned,  dry,  draw  in  the  India  ink  lines,  immerse 
in  bichromate  solution  and  then  drop  into  the  alum  bath  until  the  paper  is 
quite  white  and  then  reproduce  in  the  camera  as  a line  drawing. 

TONING  BATH  THAT  NEVER  TROUBLES. 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  silver  chloride  print  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  troublesome  toning  process.  Baths  get  out  of  order — their 
capriciousness  is  remarkable ; they  refuse  to  tone,  while  a simple  acid  fixing 
bath  never  refuses  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances  or  with  any  amount  of 
neglect,  indiscretion,  or  “dirtiness”  of  the  operator.  You  merely  throw  a big 
bundle  of  prints,  of  all  shades  of  over-printing  into  an  acid  fixing  bath  and 
stir  them  up  as  they  pass  through  all  tones ; yellow,  as  for  flowers ; orange,  as 
for  sunny  landscapes ; warm  red,  as  for  children ; cold  red,  imitating  red 
chalk;  warm  brown,  cold  brown,  warm  purple,  cold  purple,  violet,  violet  and 
yellow.  The  most  permanent  tones  are  the  red  hues,  and  are  the  best  for 
reproducing.  If  the  prints  are  from  poor,  weak,  negatives,  they  may  be 

soaked  in  bromide  of  potassium  solution  and  then  intensified  with  mercury 

or,  if  over-printed,  they  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  bichromate.  But  the 

process  is  so  rapid  and  requires  so  little  time  that  it  is  better  to  reprint  an 

unsatisfactory  proof.  Personally,  the  writer  prefers  to  make  a dozen  P.O.P. 
prints  than  one  by  any  developing  process — excepting  carbon  which  has 
compensating  advantages  for  the  bother  entailed  and  permits  of  corrections 
impossible  in  other  invisible  printing  processes. 

Cheaper  even  than  P.O.P.  is  ferro-prussiate  paper,  which  often  serves 
in  place  of  the  P.O.P.  if  the  prints  are  only  for  giving  away  and  when  ap- 
pearance is  of  secondary  importance. 

The  charm’  of  ferro-prussiate  prints  is  that  they  can  be  printed  without 
attention ; it  does  not  matter  how  deeply  they  are  over-printed  they  can 
always  be  brought  to  the  right  depth  with  an  alkaline  solution — or  they  can 
even  be  allowed  to  fade  entirely  away  in  the  water ; but  it  is  preferable  to 
“fetch  them  down”  quickly  with  very  weak  ammonia  solution  which  turns 
the  crude  blue  to  a lilac  tone.  Borax,  soda,  bichromate,  washing  soda, 
soap,  or  any  alkaline  substance  suffices  for  this  reduction.  No  print  is  ever 
too  deeply  printed  with  the  subsequent  use  of  alkaline  washing  water ; but 
prints  of  too  little  depth  are  lost.  The  rule  to  follow  is,  over-print. 

REDUCTION  OF  PRINTS  HAVING  A SILVER  BASIS. 

Sepia  paper  prints,  salted  paper,  etc.,  can  be  reduced  by  means  of 
bichromate  or  by  prolonged  immersion  in  strong  hypo.  But  when  it  is  seen 
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that  the  prints  from  the  frames  are  much  over-printed  it  is  simpler  to  plunge 
them  for  an  instant  into  cold  water  and  then,  then  only,  transfer  to  hypo.  If 
the  preliminary  water  bath  is  prolonged  the  print  may  be  so  reduced  that  it 
will  come  out  of  the  hypo  as  pure  white  paper,  lost.  The  same  applies  to 
silver  prints;  if  greatly  over-printed  they  should  get  a water  rinse  before 
fixing.  In  such  case  they  tone  very  slowly  and  often  never  get  beyond  a 
brown  color.  If  plunged  into  a toning  and  fixing  bath  that  has  gone 
‘‘strange,”  the  prints  will  tone  even  less  readily  than  with  a preliminary 
water  rinse  followed  by  mere  fixing  in  acid  hypo.  Water  of  itself  is  a 
toning  agent.  For  example,  old  prints  of  a reddish  color  will  go  a shade 
colder  every  time  they  are  washed  and  dried.  Very  old  prints  of  a red  chalk 
color  have  been  toned  purple,  merely  by  successive  immersions  in  water, 
followed  by  drying  in  the  air  or  squeezed  to  a glass  plate  to  dry.  Details 
hidden  in  the  deep  shadows  can  be  brought  out  bv  this  means. 


REPRODUCTIONS  WITHOUT  THE  CAMERA. 


Reflectography.  It  is  sometimes  desired  to  reproduce  illustrations  or 
text  from  a book  and  without  the  trouble  and  exposure  of  copying  in  the 
camera.  If  a sheet  of  gaslight  paper  is  laid,  face  down,  on  the  printed  mat- 
ter, and  a glass,  under  pressure,  laid  over  the  gaslight  paper,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  light,  as'  if  the  plain  glass  were  the  negative,  we  get  a reversed 
paper  negative  of  the  original  and  from  which  positive  copies  may  then  be 
printed.  If  the  image  is  weak  it  may  be  intensified  as  usual. 


REPRODUCING  PRINTS  ON  CRIMSON  PAPER. 


To  reproduce  an  illustration  that  is  printed  on  crimson  paper — ‘black 
or  crimson  as  often  is  the  case  with  advertising  circulars — is  a task  that 
no  photo-process  operator  cares  to  face;  since  the  crimson  paper  reproduces 
as  black — like  the  printed  illustration.  The  process  to  employ  is  a remark- 
able one  which  the  writer  discovered  iby  accident.  The  reproduction  has 
to  be  made  in  absolute  darkness.  The  red  circular  is  pressed  into  contact 
with  a sensitive  dry  plate  and  stored  away  in  a dark  slide  or  dark  cupboard 
for  a day  or  two.  When  developed  the  plate  shows  a brilliant  positive  re- 
production of  the  printed  illustration.  The  red  paper  makes  no  impression 
and  leaves  the  plate  quite  clear.  The  cause  of  the  impression  is  evidently 
the  material  of  the  printer’s  ink  which  darkens  the  plate  rapidly  similarly 
to  many  resinous  compounds.  The  commercial  applications  for  this  system 
of  printing  need  no  indication,  for  they  are  numerous,  and  although  of  primary 
value  to  process-workers,  amateurs  also  may  find  many  uses  for  this  means 
of  obtaining  a positive  from  a positive  in  complete  obscurity. 
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WHEN  HOMER  NODS.  ( Barred  Owl ) Photo  from  Life. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
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Editorial  Notes  I 


ARE  showing,  on  other  pages  in  this  number  of  our 
magazine,  two  excellent  pictures,  made  by  a new 
contributor,  Mr.  Harry  R.  Hippier,  of  West  Phila- 
delphia. One  is  entitled  “Peace,”  and  is  from  a 
print  on  Angelo  Sepia  Platinum  paper,  made  with 
a Century  Camera,  fitted  with  a Century  Rapid 
Convertible  Lens;  the  diaphragm  used,  / 16;  ex- 
posure, i/25th  of  a second.  It  was  made  on  July 
Fourth,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  “A  Good 
Samaritan,”  is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  other 
picture,  which  was  made  with  the  same  camera  and 
lens,  the  exposure  being  i/5th  of  a second,  with  the 
same  diaphragm,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Like  the  other  print,  it  was  made  on  Angelo  Sepia 
Platinum  Paper ; and  also  like  the  other  pictures, 
it  was  taken  unknown  to  the  subjects  themselves,  being  the  photograph  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  just  as  it  happened. 


$$$$$$ 


WE  ARE  printing  on  another  page  of  this  number  a new  picture,  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  entitled,  “When  Homer  Nods.”  It  is  a photo- 
graph of  a Barred  Owl,  which  Dr.  Shufeldt  recently  made  from  life, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  published.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  bird 
photography,  as  our  readers  will  observe ; and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a picture 
of  great  value  to  naturalists. 

THE  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  describes  briefly  in  the  London  Telegram  the 
various  methods  of  preparing  what  are  commonly  known  as  diagram 
slides,  i.  A piece  of  ordinary  thin  clear  glass,  3)4  inches  by  3)4 
inches,  is  held  over  a candle  flame  and  “smoked.”  It  may  now  be  written  on 
with  the  point  of  a pin,  etc.  If  the  glass  be  warmed  and  rubbed  all  over  with 
a bit  of  beeswax  the  soot  coat  holds  better;  or  vaseline  may  be  used  for  the 
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PEA  CE. 


H.  R.  Hippier. 


same  end  in  place  of  beeswax  on  a cold  plate.  2.  Fine  ground  glass  may  be 
written  on  with  a broad-pointed,  soft  lead  pencil,  and  then  varnished,  when 
the  “ground”  effect  vanishes,  leaving  the  pencil  writing  visible.  3.  Water- 
color  or  red  ink  mixed  with  a little  stiff  gum-water  or  dextrine  may  be  used 
on  plain  glass  with  a quill  pen  or  fine-pointed  brush.  4.  If  a piece  of  ordinary 
glass  be  rubbed  with  a trace  of  retouching  varnish  one  may  then  write  on  this 
with  ordinary  ink.  5.  Write  on  the  film  side  of  an  ordinary  lantern  plate  with 
waterproof  ink.  Let  this  dry  thoroughly,  then  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  plate. 
6.  Dark  ground  effects  may  be  obtained  by  developing  very  fully  any  light- 
struck  plate,  washing,  fixing,  and  drying  it,  and  then  scratching  the  words 
with  the  point  of  a hat  pin,  etc.  7.  A plate  may  be  coated  with  black  varnish, 
or  bitumen  dissolved  in  benzol  and  powder  lampblack  added.  When  dry  this 
may  be  scratched  away  with  a hat  pin.  A sentence  or  two  from  a newspaper 
report  of  a speech  often  makes  a good  slide.  This  should  always  be  ac- 
companied by  a top  strip,  giving  the  name  and  date  of  the  journal  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  In  such  a case  it  is  far  more  effective  and  legible 
for  the  crowd  to  have  white  letters  on  black  ground.  Fortunately,  this  is  our 
easier  plan,  for  it  simply  means  the  use  of  a lantern  plate  or  any  ordinary 
slow  plate  for  copying  in  the  camera.  This  should  be  very  fully  developed 
and  shown  as  a negative,  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  put  in  the  lantern  film 
slide  towards  the  screen  if  the  screen  is  looked  at,  but  the  other  way  round  if 
the  screen  is  looked  through. 
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THERE  was  recently  shown  in  London  a very  interesting  collection  of 
about  forty  examples  of  portrait  and  figure  work  by  Duhrkoop,  the 
noted  photographic  portraitist.  Mr.  Lambert  writes  that  in  his  judg- 
ment their  relative  merit  varied  very  considerably,  and  many  of  them  remind 
one  of  that  truth  which  photographers  are  so  extremely  liable  to  forget  or 
ignore,  viz.,  that  the  desirable  quality  of  breadth  finally  depends  on  true 
relation  of  tone  to  tone,  as  taught  for  all  time  by  Rembrandt,  who  showed  that  a 
face  may  be  in  deepest  shadow  and  yet  look  like  the  face  of  a blond  and  ruddy- 
complexioned  Dutchman,  whereas  the  tendency  among  photographers  who 
show  faces  in  shade  or  shadow  is  to  suggest  either  the  need  of  soap  and  plenty 
of  it  or  the  complexion  of  a half-caste  or  mulatto.  Moreover,  one  quickly 
gets  weary  of  seeing  faces  through  a veil  of  fog  or  smoke,  and  especially  when 
such  gloomy  presentations  annul  any  suggestion  of  roundness  and  modelling. 
We  recall  that  the  portrait  and  figure  work  of  Duhrkoop,  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  at  Dresden,  a year  ago,  impressed  us,  as,  all  things  considered, 
about  the  high  water  mark  of  artistic  photography. 

* $ $ $ $ $ 

4 4 ROM  IDE  printing,  either  by  contact  or  enlarging,  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day — or  rather  the  evening  hours,  if  one  may  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  from  the  queries  that  come  my  way,”  writes  our  contributor, 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.  “Two  troubles  seem  to  prevail,  viz.:  gray  or 
greenish  blacks,  and  uneven  toning.  Greenish  blacks  generally  point  to  pro- 
longed development  with  too  much  bromide  after  insufficient  exposure.  Gray 
and  feeble  prints  may  come  from  many  causes — e.  g.,  stale  or  damp-fogged 
paper,  flat  contrast  negatives,  too  much  alkali  in  the  developer,  etc.  If  the 
print  is  gray-fogged  in  the  high  lights,  the  only  hope  is  reduction.  This  is 
only  satisfactory  when  the  print  has  been  fully  developed,  and  can  spare 
some  of  its  image  being  removed  from  all  parts.  For  gray  and  clean  but 
somewhat  feeble  prints  the  best  treatment  is  rehalogenizing  and  redevelopment. 
Either  of  the  two  following  baths  may  be  used,  viz.:  (i)  Water,  io  ounces; 
potassium  bichromate,  ioo  grains;  hydrochloric  acid,  60  minims;  or  (2)  Water, 
10  ounces;  potassium  bichromate,  100  grains;  potassium  bromide,  50  grains; 
nitric  acid,  50  minims.  After  bleaching,  wash  the  print  thoroughly  in  run- 
ning water  or  frequent  bath  changes  for  half  an  hour.  The  washing  may  be 
done  in  day  or  artificial  light.  Then  apply  any  ordinary  developer,  such  as 
hydrokinone,  rodinal,  etc.,  and  ag'ain  wash  the  print.  Uneven  toning  may 
indicate  imperfect  fixing  or  washing,  or  partial  bleaching  before  toning  by 
the  sulphide  process.  One  thing  seems  clear,  viz.,  for  good  and  even  toning 
the  print  should  be  fully  developed,  and  amidol-developed  prints  have  ac- 
quired the  character  of  toning  evenly.  After  full  development  should  come 
through  fixing  in  a clean  hypo  bath  and  thorough  washing.  As  a general 
rule  slow  toning  means  even  toning.” 
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A GOOD  SAMARITAN.  H.  R.  Hippier. 

THE  enlarging  easel  is  frequently  covered  with  white  paper,  and  on  it 
are  ruled  the  guide  lines  for  various  standard  sizes — e.  g.,  12  bv  10, 
15  by  12,  and  so  forth.  Experience  has  satisfied  our  friend  Lambert, 
that  it  is  a far  better  plan  to  cover  the  easel  with  dead-black  paper.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  a 12  by  10  enlargement  is  in  contemplation.  A piece  of  thin 
white  smooth  (but  not  shiny)  card  is  fixed  to  the  black  face  of  the  easel  by 
means  of  a couple  of  drawing  pins.  It  is  now  far  easier  to  adjust  the  enlarged 
image  to  occupy  the  desired  position  on  the  12  by  10  white  card — the  outside 
(omitted)  part  of  the  projected  image,  falling  on  the  black  paper,  no  longer 
bothers  the  eye — than  was  the  case  when  one  had  to  be  constantly  checking 
one’s  arrangements  by  reference  to  the  not  very  easily  seen  12  by  10  guide 
lines.  Again,  when  using  a white-faced  easel  for  focusing,  one  is  apt  to  for- 
get to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  coating  will  not  occupy  the  exact 
position  of  the  focused  image;  whereas,  when  the  thin  card  is  used,  and  its 
place  taken  by  the  bromide  paper,  one  gets  much  nearer  true  register.  A 
further  advantage  belongs  to  the  black  paper  facing  when  one  is  using  the 
easel  for  supporting  unbacked  plates  for  the  making  of  enlarged  positives  or 
negatives.  Of  course,  the  black  paper  is  not  precisely  equivalent  to  a layer  of 
backing  in  optical  contact  with  the  back  surface  of  the  glass,  but  the  difference 
between  supporting  an  unbacked  plate  on  a white  and  on  black  paper  is  very 
much  more  than  one  might  easily  suppose,  and  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  a foggy  and  a bright  result.  A layer  of  black  cotton  velvet  fixed  to 
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the  easel  would  be  preferable  and  advisable  in  the  case  of  any  worker  using 
many  unbacked  glass  plates  in  this  way.  The  black-faced  easel  is  certainly 
no  disadvantage  when  bromide  paper  is  in  use. 

$$$$$$ 

% 

IN  REPLY  to  those  querists  who  have  asked  Mr.  Lambert  for  a concen- 
trated stock  solution  suitable  for  negatives,  lanternslides,  or  bromide 
paper,  he  suggests  the  following:  To  2 ounces  warm  water  add  6 
drams  of  potassium  metabisulphite.  When  this  is  dissolved  add  60  grains 
paramidophenol.  Now  throw  into  this  two  or  three  pieces  of  caustic 
potassium,  in  sticks,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a glass  rod  until  the  curdy 
precipitate  first  formed  is  just  re-dissolved,  then  immediately  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  from  any  undissolved  caustic  potassium,  and  make  up  the  total 
bulk  to  three  fluid  ounces.  Use  one  drachm  of  this  solution  with  one  ounce  of 
water  for  a five  minutes  developer  at  ordinary  darkroom  temperatures.” 

$$$$$$ 

THE  cover  illustration  of  our  January  number  was  not,  as  some  of  our 
readers  seemed  to  think,  merely  an  example  of  winter  landscape  photog- 
raphy, but  was  a moonlight  picture  by  Miss  Flora  Lewis  Marble ; and 
appears  again  in  this  number  of  the  magazine,  in  reproduction,  in  connection 
with  the  article  by  Miss  Marble  on  “With  the  Camera  by  Moonlight.”  Refer- 
ence to  the  picture,  explaining  these  facts,  was  omitted  from  our  January 
number  through  an  oversight,  consequently  a misunderstanding  arose  as  to 
the  character  of  the  picture. 


THE  BEND  OF  THE  RIVER.  Rev.  E.  G.  Watts. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


LARGE  VS.  SMALL  CAMERAS. 

There  has  been  a controversy  between 
Prof.  F.  Stolze  and  Dr.  J.  Aue  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  direct  large  pictures  and 
enlargements  from  small  negatives.  Prof. 
Stolze  claims  that  in  every  case  contact 
prints  from  large  plates  are  always  pre- 
ferable, while  Dr.  Aue  says  that  it  may  be 
so  in  some  instances  but  that  it  is  not  so  in 
all  cases  and  he  proceeds  to  show  mathe- 
matical^ the  advantages  of  small  plates 
with  their  short  focus  lenses  over  large 
plates  and  their  comparatively  long  focus 
lenses.  Not  to  burden  the  reader  with  the 
many  figures,  diagrams,  etc.,  the  matter  in 
short  is  as  follows : The  work  of  a small 
camera,  whose  plates  were  only  45  x 60  m.m. 
(1  4/5x2  2/5  inches  and  a suitable  lens 
of  80  m.m.  (3  1/5  inches)  focus  at  f6. o 
was  compared  with  an  apparatus  of  any 
size  up  to  24x30  c.m.  (9  3/5x12  inches). 
For  instance  if  we  focus  on  infinity,  what 
will  be  the  distance  of  the  nearest  object 
which  is  still  sharp  The  nearest  object 
which  is  sharp  enough  to  permit  a 24  x 30 
c.m.  (9  3/5  x 12  inches)  enlargement  is  45 
m.  (146  feet),  while  if  we  use  a camera 
of  24  x 30  c.m.  (9  3/  x 12  inches),  hav- 
ing a lens  of  40  c.m.  (16  inches)  focus  the 
nearest  object  sharp  is  230  m.  (750  feet) 
distant.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  nearest 
object  sharp  at  45  m.  (146  feet)  as  in  the 
other  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
lens  to  /30.0  which  would  necessitate  an 
exposure  25  times  longer. 

Similar  calculations  were  made  by  me 
for  near  objects.  A parade  was  passing  at 
a distance  of  12  m.  [39  feet).  It  was 
desired  that  the  spectators  on  both  sides 
should  also  be  sharp.  The  depth  wanted 
ranged  from  7 to  17  m.  (32  to  55  feet). 
The  calculation  showed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  to  fi6  in  order  that  an 


object  situated  as  near  as  7 m.  (23  feet) 
would  be  sharp.  As  this  opening  would 
also  sharpen  objects  beyond  17  m.  (55 
feet)  it  was  found  that  /y. 2 was  sufficient 
to  give  the  required  depth.  Now  I was 
using  a 24x30  c.m.  (9  3/5x12  inches) 
camera  to  get  a depth  of  focus  from  in- 
finity to  7 m.  (23  feet)  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  down  to  f8o,  while  if  objects 
only  17m  (55  feet)  distant  should  be  rea- 
sonably sharp  f$6  must  be  used.  Some  of 
the  little  negatives  were  so  sharp  that  they 
permitted  an  enlargement  to  50  x 60  c.m. 
(20  x 24  inches)  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  contacts  made  from  this 
size  negatives.  The  advantage  of  the  little 
camera  over  the  large  one  is  also  shown 
by  the  sharpness  of  near  objects.  If,  for 
instance,  I am  working  with  an  80  m.m. 
(3  1/5  inches)  focus  lens  and  call  the 
proper  exposure  I,  then  the  large  camera 
with  its  400  m.m.  (16  inches)  lens  would 
require  25  times  more  exposure  to  obtain 
the  same  depth  on  account  of  the  small 
stop  necessary. 

— Photo graphische  Chronik,  No.  82,  1910. 
* * * 

COPPER-IRON  CYANIDE  INTENSIFIER. 

This  intensifier  was  recently  introduced 
in  crystal  form.  It  yields  beautiful  red 
tones  on  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates 
and  papers  [including  “gaslight”  papers 
and  lantern  slides,  Transl.].  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  a mixture  of  acid  free  cop- 
per carbonate  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 
In  large  cities  basic  copper  carbonate  is 
easily  procured,  but  if  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained it  may  be  made  by  dissolving  20.0 
gms.  (33  ozs.)  of  ammonium  sesquicar- 
bonate  in  250  c.c.  (8  ozs.)  of  distilled  water 
and  filtering.  10.0  gms.  (2^  drams)  of  cop- 
per sulphate  is  dissolved  in  250  c.c.  (8  ozs.) 
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of  distilled  water;  when  dissolved  filter  into 
the  ammonium  solution.  The  ammonium 
carbonate  must  have  a pungent  odor,  when 
old  it  has  little  or  no  odor  and  is  then  too 
weak;  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  copper 
carbonate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  an 
excess.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and  to  it 
is  added  a filtered  solution  of  20.0  gms 
(5  drams)  of  potassium  ferricyanide  dis- 
solved in  500  c.c.  (16  ozs.)  of  distilled 
water.  The  mixture  should  ibe  well  shaken 
and  filtered  before  use.  The  toning  or  in- 
tensifying process  can  be  easily  controlled. 
For  a dark  red  the  print  or  plate  is  placed 
in  a concentrated  copper  sulphate  solution 
neutralized  with  a few  drops  of  ammonium 
hydroxide.  With  a dilute  ferric  chloride 
solution  the  color  is  a reddish  brown.  A 
short  washing  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  all 
soluble  matter.  This  intensifying  process 
is  far  better  than  the  one  with  uranium. 
The  color  is  not  effected  by  light  and  the 
prints  are  permanent. 

— Photo grapliische  Mitteilungen , No.  18, 

1910. 

* * * 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  ON 
DRYING,  BY  BREZINSKI. 

To  study  this  question  according  to  the 
Photo-Revue,  No.  12,  the  author  exposed  a 
plate  under  a broad  scale  consisting  of 
from  one  to  six  layers  of  paper,  then  de- 
veloped and  well  washed.  There  were  now 
six  bands  of  different  tones  (densities). 
The  plate  was  then  cut  into  four  strips, 
each  strip  having  the  six  densities.  A was 
kept  moist,  B was  dried  normally,  C was 
dried  rapidly  with  alcohol  and  D was  dried 
normally  and  then  moistened  again.  After 
this  all  four  plates  were  printed  side  by  side. 
The  damp  plates  were  covered  with  a thin 
sheet  of  transparent  celluloid  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  paper  from  sticking.  The  prints 
were  then  compared  and  it  was  found  that 
the  moist  plate  A had  the  greatest  density, 
then  followed  the  one  dried  with  alcohol 
(C),  then  the  slowly  dried  plate  B,  and 
finally  the  dried  and  moistened  plate  D 
which  gave  the  weakest  print.  The  author 
concludes  from  these  experiments  that  al- 


lowances must  be  made  in  developing  for  a 
subsequent  weakening  of  the  negative  on 
drying.  It  follows  that  a flat  negativeshould 
be  printed  wet  or  dried  very  rapidly.  Pyro 
negatives  on  drying  become  more  intense. 

The  editor  of  the  Photographisches 
Wochenblatt,  Vol  34,  No.  34,  disputes  the 
above  statement  and  claims  that  the  swollen 
and  wet  film  permits  more  light  to  pass 
between  the  particles  of  silver  bromide 
then  when  dry  as  the  particles  in  the  latter 
case  are  more  compressed  and  lie  closer  to- 
gether. A wet  spot  on  a half-dry  negative 
also  is  always  more  transparent.  The 
tests  and  results  need  careful  investigation. 

RESTORING  THE  COLORS  IN  AUTOCHROME 
PLATES. 

It  oftens  happens  that  when  fixing-  auto- 
chrome  plates  that  the  colors  rapidly  pale 
and  then  completely  disappear.  Such 
plates  apparently  are  hopelessly  lost.  It 
is  of  interest  to  know  that  such  plates  after 
they  are  well  washed  can  be  restored  to 
their  original  color  beauty,  if  the  plates  are 
put  in  the  Lumiere  autochrome  intensifier 
which  must  be  renewed  several  times.  The 
image  and  colors  will  be  so  well  restored 
that  the  plates  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  not  treated.  Plates 
in  which  the  colors  are  not  as  brilliant  as 
desired  may  also  be  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment. Instead  of  the  above  intensifier,  Dr. 
Neuhaus’s  physical  developer  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
minimizing  halation  if  such  exists  in  the 
plate. 


English. 
3/6  ozs. 

Distilled  water 

Metric. 

100  c.c. 

6 drams 

Ammon,  sulphocyanate 

24.0  gms. 

1 dram 

Silver  nitrate 

4.0  gms. 

6 drams 

Sodium  sulphite 

24.0  gms. 

75  grains 

Sodium  thiosulphate 

5.0  gms. 

6 drops 

Potass,  bromide  1-10 

6 drops 

For  use  take  6 c.c.  drams)  and  dilute 
with  54  c.c.  (2  ozs.)  of  distilled  water  and 
add  2 c.c.  (p/2  dram)  of  rodinal. 

— Photographische  Rundschau,  Vol.  23, 
No.  8. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


PRINTING  FRAMES  TO  FACE  SUN  DIRECT. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  make  sure  of  the 
printing  frame  facing  the  light  squarely, 
especially  in  combination  printing  or  when 
negatives  have  retouching  on  the  back,  and 
it  can  readily  be  done  by  using  a simple 
attachment  like  that  shown  in  the  sketch. 
It  is  made  by  nailing  two  small  blocks 
of  wood  (A  B)  together,  and  then  driv- 
ing a pin  or  fine  wire  brad  (C)  into  block 


B.  As  the  pin  must  be  perfectly  true  it 
should  be  tested  all  around  with  a try- 
square  to  make  sure  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  face  of  block. 

A couple  of  tacks  or  brads  (DD)  are 
driven  through  block  A,  and  the  points  al- 
lowed to  protrude  on  the  inside  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  so  the  device  may  be  attached 
by  pressing  them  into  one  side  of  the 
frame. 

When  the  pin  (C)  casts  no  shadow  one 
may  be  certain  that  the  printing  frame 
faces  the  light  true. 

W.  S.  Davis. 


CHEAP  FIXING  TANK. 

Users  of  the  developing  tank  can  get  a 
reliable  fixing  dish  for  a few  cents.  Get 
a gallon  stoneware  jar  such  as  is  sold  at 
all  stores.  Put  the  fixing  bath  in  this, 
enough  to  cover  the  plates.  You  can  now 
take  the  rack  full  of  plates  out  of  develop- 
ing tank,  put  it  in  the  jar  and  turn  a jar 
of  next  larger  size  over  it  and  all  is  light- 
tight. If  you  object  to  using  so  much  fixer, 
dilute  it  as  you  do  the  tank  developer. 
Such  a “tank”  as  the  above  is  not  affected 
by  any  kind  of  chemicals  After  fixing  the 
larger  outside  jar  can  be  filled  with  water 
for  soaking  and  rinsing  the  plates,  in  fact 
it  is  a good  plan  to  have  three  or  more  of 
these  as  they  are  cheap  in  price  and  ex- 
tremely durable. 

Burt  Stone 

* * 

ANOTHER  METHOD  TO  MAKE  A NUMBER  OF 
PRINTS  FROM  THE  SAME  NEGATIVE. 

In  my  work  I have  used  a scheme  which 
is  simple  and  insures  accuracy  For  my 
method,  it  is  necessary  to  have  masks  made 
of  some  stiff  material  such  as  light  bristol 
board.  The  film  is  adjusted  and  secured 
to  the  mask  by  sticking  lightly  with  a small 
piece  of  passepartout  binding  to  the  narrow 
margin  at  each  end  of  the  negative.  This 
method  insures  against  any  slippage  of  the 
negative  and  when  exposures  have  been 
made,  the  film  can  be  removed  and  another 
substituted.  As  the  binding  is  attached  to 
the  margin,  the  negative  is  not  injured  in 
any  way. 

This  suggestion  is  given  not  as  anything 
new  or  original,  but  simply  as  the  device 
I use  to  insure  accuracy  without  loss  of 
time  when  doing  my  own  work. 

H.  F.  Gessaman. 
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Items  of  Interest 


W 


TRANSMISSION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WIRELESS. 

We  have  often  wished  that  we  could  see 
the  party  to  whom  we  are  talking  over  the 
telephone.  From  the  present  outlook  there 
is  a possibility  that  our  hopes  along  this 
line  may  be  realized,  for  a Mississippi  in- 
ventor has  recently  perfected  a new  sys- 
tem for  transmitting  photographs  by  wire- 
less, making  it  possible  for  us  to  talk  over 
the  wireless  telephone  and  then  see  the 
face  of  the  party  to  whom  we  were  talking 
gradually  traced  on  the  recording  cylinder 
of  a phonographic-looking  instrument. 

Victor  H.  Laughter,  the  inventor  of  this 
system,  is  well  known  through  his  many 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  wireless. 
Mr.  Laughter,  who  has  o<ver  twenty  pend- 
ing wireless  patents,  has  been  experiment- 
ing for  a number  of  years  along  this  line. 
Transmission  of  photographs  by  wireless 
with  Mr.  Laughter’s  system  has  been  car- 
ried out  up  to  the  present  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  although  he  thinks  that  his 
method  can  be  made  practicable.  The  prin- 
ciple of  transmitting  photographs  by  wire 
or  wireless  is  very  simple,  and  not  original 
with  Mr.  Laughter,  but  the  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  small  details  to  be  perfected 
have  received  careful  study  and  much  ex- 
periment on  his  part. 

The  Inventor  refuses  to  give  a detailed 
description  of  the  set  owing  to  the  patent 
situation. 

He  writes,  however,  that  instead  of  send- 
ing out  a wave  from  a spark  coil  or  trans- 
former to  correspond  with  the  varying  por- 
tions of  the  photograph  being  transmitted, 
a generator  of  a continuous  wave  is  utilized 
and  this  wave  is  varied  and  thrown  in  and 
out  of  the  regular  current  to  correspond 
with  the  photograph.  At  the  receiving  end 
a special  type  of  coherer  is  used  and  for 
printing  the  photograph  a method  both 
electro-chemical  and  photographic  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  inventor  found  it  next  to  impossible 


to  send  photographs  with  the  old  type 
spark  sending  set  and  coherer,  owing  to 
the  periodic  character  of  the  spark  and  the 
slow  working  action  of  the  coherer.  He 
informs  us  that  the  set  he  is  now  employ- 
ing is  used  in  conjunctir  n with  his  wireless 
telephone  system  and  to  talk  over  the  wire- 
less telephone,  then  run  off  a photograph  of 
the  distant  party  makes  a very  interesting 
exhibition. 

This  system  can  also  be  applied  to  wire 
use  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  come  into 
use  for  newspaper  work.  To  be  able  to 
transmit  a photograph  from  city  to  city,  of 
some  noteworthy  event  a few  moments 
after  it  actually  happens  would  certainly 
prove  a great  help  to  the  newspapers. 

— Popular  Electricity. 

* * * 

TANK  DEVELOPMENT  FORMULAE. 

I am  frequently  asked  for  a tank-develop- 
ing formula,  writes  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lam- 
bert in  the  London  Telegraph,  which  will 
require  just  so  and  so  many  minutes,  but 
the  querist  invariably  fails  to  supply  the 
factors  necessary  to  be  known  before  even 
an  approximation  can  be  given.  He  does 
not  realize  that  the  time  of  development 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  developing  mixture,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  brand  of  plates,  the  temperature 
of  the  solution,  and  the  kind  of  negative  re- 
quired. Thus  for  carbon  printing  the  de- 
velopment time  might  conceivably  be  double 
that  required  for  gaslight  printing  or  bro- 
mide enlarging.  When  times  of  develop- 
ment, are  given  with  formula  they  must  al- 
ways be  accepted  as  quite  general  and  sug- 
gestive rather  than  precise  and  definite 
statements.  It  may  anticipate  the  needs 
of  a good  many  workers  who  are  wishful 
to  try  tank-development  for  the  first  time 
if  I give  a number  of  formulae  partly  based 
on  personal  trial,  and  partly  gleaned  from 
reliable  friends.  In  any  case  I would  coun- 
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sel  the  reader — having  made  his  selection 
of  a formula — to  try  it  with,  say,  two  or 
four  plates,  noting  carefully  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath,  examining  the  plates  at 
fairly  frequent  intervals;  and,  of  course, 
noting  carefully  the  time  required  for  ob- 
taining the  particular  kind  of  negative  he 
desires,  as  well  as  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature from  first  to  last.  These  details 
should  be  legibly  set  forth  on  a card,  and 
hung  up  in  the  dark  room.  Three  or  four 
such  experiments  will  give  him  all  he 
wants  to  know  for  practical  work.  It  is 
better  economy  to  waste  a few  ounces  of 
dilute  developer  than  to  spoil  plates  by  try- 
ing a big  batch  the  first  time.  As  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  tank  water  is  likely  to 
deteriorate  the  mixture,  it  is  advisable  in 
all  cases  to  use  water  that  has  been  boiled 
for  a few  moments,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  until  cold.  Tank  development 
formulae:  (i)  Adurol,  io  grains;  potas- 
sium carbonate,  60  grains ; soda  sulphite,  80 
grains;  water,  io  ounces.  (2)  Amidol,  5 
grains ; soda  sulphite,  60  grains ; potas- 
sium bromide,  3 grains;  water,  10  ounces. 
(3)  Edinol,  5 grains;  soda  sulphite,  120 
grains ; soda  carbonate,  50  grains ; water, 
10  ounces.  (4)  Eikonogen,  10  grains;  soda 
sulphite,  20  grains ; potassium  carbonate,  10 
grains;  water,  10  ounces.  (5)  Glycin, 
20  grains;  potassium  carbonate,  100  grains; 
soda  sulphite,  60  grains ; water,  10  ounces. 
(6)  Kachin,  6 grains;  lithium  oxide,  4 
grains ; soda  sulphite,  30  grains ; acetone, 
3 drams ; water,  10  ounces.  (7)  Metol,  6 
grains;  soda  sulphite,  60  grains;  soda  car- 
bonate, 60  grains.  (8)  Ortol,  5 grains; 
soda  sulphite,  30  grains;  soda  carbonate,  30 
grains ; potassium  metabisulphite,  3 grains ; 
water,  10  ounces.  (9)  Pyro,  10  grains; 
soda  sulphite,  60  grains;  soda  carbonate,  30 
grains;  water,  10  ounces.  (10)  Rodinal, 
25  minims;  water,  10  ounces.  (11)  Para- 
midophenol,  5 grains ; soda  sulphite,  30 
grains,  caustic  soda,  10  grains;  water,  10 


TONING. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a mere  trace 
of  mercuric  chloride  is  sufficient  to  give 
ordinary  black  paper  a warmish  tone.  For 
instance,  printing  from  a mercury  inten- 
sified negative  with  black  paper  gives  a 
warm-toned  print.  Even  so  small  a quan- 


tity as  one  part  mercuric  salt  in  10,000 
parts  developer  gives  warm  black  tones, 
while  it  is  said  that  one  part  in  a million 
may  be  thus  detected.  This  indicates  the 
need  for  care  in  washing  dishes,  fingers, 
etc.,  that  have  touched  mercuric  salt  when 
pure  blacks  are  required.  One  curious 
point  is  that  while  a trace  of  mercury 
seems  to  bring  out  detail,  excess  has  the 
opposite  effect.  The  following  formula  may 
be  quoted  as  typical.  Take  of  stock  de- 
veloping solution  ten  parts,  and  of  glycerine 
ten  parts,  mix  and  add  two  parts  ot  a five 
per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  The 
glycerine  slows  the  action  and  gives  con- 
trast, resulting  in  a warm-toned,  bright 

print,  from  an  average  negative.  As  to  the 
permanency  of  these  mercury-toned  prints 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  probabilities  are  that  a hot  developer 
containing  mercury  is  more  likely  than  a 
similar  cold  developer  to  yield  permanent 

results-  * * * 

A NOTE  ON  TRIMMING. 

It  is  well-known  that  photographers  are 
somewhat  conservative  in  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  shape  of  pictures.  The  con- 

ventional photographic  standards — one- 
quarter,  one-half,  whole  plate — seem  to 
exercise  a certain  tyranny  over  them,  and 
they  are  unable  to  bring  their  minds  to 
drastic  departures  from  these  sizes.  But 

by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  prints  pro- 
duced by  the  average  worker  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  judicious  pruning. 

* * * 

CLEANING  CONICAL  MEASURES. 

Doubtless  many  photographers  have  ex- 
perienced the  exasperating  difficulty  of 
cleaning  the  bottoms  of  those  glass  meas- 
ures of  the  conical  shape.  Dirt  settles 
down  at  the  bottom  and,  by  reason  of  its 
being  very  difficult  to  reach,  is  often  allow- 
ed to  collect,  and  in  time  this  sticks  to 
the  glass  and  becomes  very  difficult  to  re- 
move at  all.  Often  nothing  short  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  get  rid  of  it.  This  trou- 
ble may  easily  be  avoided  by  inserting  a 
pair  of  glove  stretchers  over  the  points  of 
which  has  been  placed  a finger-stall  cut 
from  an  old  white  kid — or,  better,  chamois 
leather — glove.  If  this  is  done  regularly  it 
will  prevent  all  possibility  of  impure  solu- 
tions with  a minimum  or  trouble. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.] 


TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

The  Eighth  Salon  and  Twentieth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club 
will  be  held  from  March  27th  to  April  1st 
inclusive,  1911,  at  No.  2 Gould  Street, 
Toronto. 

No  awards  are  offered  and  no  charge  will 
be  made  to  exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  will 
be  furnished  with  the  catalogue  issued  by 
the  club,  which  will  be  official  notification 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  works 
submitted  to  the  jury  of  selection. 

Each  picture  must  be  mounted  but  not 
framed. 

Each  exhibitor  must  place  a nom  de 
plume,  a title,  and  a number  on  the  back 
of  each  mount,  sending  at  the  same  time, 
in  a separate  envelope  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  nom  de  plume,  so  that  his  prints 
may  be  identified  by  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Any  number  of  prints  may  be  submitted 
but  only  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
of  selection  show  distinct  artistic  merit  will 
be  selected. 

Pictures  must  be  delivered,  charges  pre- 
paid, to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hugh  Neilson, 
Toronto  Camera  Club,  No.  2 Gould  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  must  reach  club  rooms 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  March  15th, 
1911. 

All  exhibits  from  points  outside  of  Can- 
ada must  be  sent  by  post. 

Exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  returned 
to  exhibitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  Special  care  will 
be  taken  of  all  exhibits,  but  responsibility 
for  loss  or  damage  cannot  be  assumed  by 
the  club. 

Jt.  jZ 

TOLEDO  CAMERA  CLUB,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  Toledo  Camera  Club  has  installed  a 
complete  dark  and  work  rooms  in  the 
Calton  Block  and  now  are  prepared  to  do 


all  work  undertaken  by  the  amateur  or  pic- 
torialist.  This  was  made  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
not  being  able  to  complete  its  new  building 
much  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so  the 
present  temporary  rooms  were  provided. 
Each  Tuesday  night  has  been  designated  as 
“Good  Fellowship”  night,  when  the  public 
is  invited  to  visit  and  seek  information. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  literature,  specimens 
of  work,  etc.,  of  stock  houses  and  manu- 
facturers and  who  are  invited  to  send  that 
which  they  may  want  the  members  to  see 
or  know  about.  Demonstrations  will  be 
made  each  week  and  at  present  the  ar- 
rangements are  to  take  the  tyro  through 
all  the  stages  of  photography  from  the 
buying  of  the  camera  to  a finished  gum, 
carbon,  oil  or  as  far  as  they  want  to  go. 
The  club  is  in  a very  healthy  condition, 
with  the  membership  constantly  growing. 

M.  C.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

jZ  jz  jZ 

CAMERA  CLUB  OF  THE  23RD  STREET  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

NEW  YORK. 

During  the  winter  the  camera  club  of 
the  23rd  street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  been  un- 
usually busy.  The  annual  exhibition  was 
held  during  the  first  week  of  the  year  and 
was  very  favorably  commented  on  by  all 
who  visited  it,  and  the  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations have  been  attended  by  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Among  the 
lectures  given  was  one  on  “Color  Photog- 
raphy, by  .Mr.  John  H.  Hallock,  whose 
beautiful  autochromes,  when  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  a powerful  projection  lahtern, 
brought  forth  much  applause.  In  Decem- 
ber Mr.  James  Hare,  lecturing  on  “Photog- 
raphy under  Fire,”  narrated  his  experi- 
ences as  special  correspondent  for  Collier’s 
Weekly,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
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and  the  stereopticon  views  were  exceed- 
ingly instructive  and  interesting.  On  Janu- 
ary 16,  Mr.  Malcolm  Stuart  illustrated 
“Climbing  among  the  Canadian  Rockies 
with  a Camera.”  Mr.  Stuart  is  an  ardent 
mountain  climber  and  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur photographer  and  his  beautiful  views 
of  peak  and  glacier  elicited  much  applause, 
while  his  description  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  overcome,  held  his  large 
audience  in  constant  attention.  His  equip- 
ment as  mountain  climber  and  photog- 
rapher was  examined  with  especial  interest 
by  many  of  those  present. 

The  club  is  progressing  rapidly  and  its 
members  are  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  it  attractive  and 
helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  photog- 
raphy and  its  continued  success  seems  as- 
sured. 

jl 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

The  college  received  a visit  last  month 
from  the  committee  on  technical  schools  of 
the  National  Employing  Photo-engravers’ 
Association,  who  inspected  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Bissell  College  of 
Photo-Engraving  in  behalf  of  their  As- 
sociation, and  expressed  themselves  as  very 
much  pleased  with  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  college. 

The  college  of  engraving  has  installed  a 
new  department  for  the  etching  of  steel  en- 
gravings and  will  hereafter  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  work. 

During  the  holidays  Mrs.  Bissell  gave  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment  and  reception 
for  the  students  who  remained  in  town,  and 
a number  of  the  young  people  of  this  city, 
and  everybody  enjoyed  a very  merry  even- 
ing and  shared  in  the  prizes  from  a fine 
Christmas  tree. 

The  College  Camera  Club  held  an  en- 
joyable contest  and  reception  last  month, 
and  in  the  competition,  prizes  were  won  by 
Messrs.  Frederiksen,  Mosteller,  and  Hens- 
ley. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Theusen,  student  of  1909, 
has  returned  to  the  college  to  finish  his 
course  in  photography. 


Demonstrator  Brushwood,  of  the  Ansco 
Company,  spent  a day  in  the  printing  and 
finishing  department  at  the  I.  C.  P.  last 
month  demonstrating  Cyko  papers. 

Mr.  Henry  Thoma  and  Mr.  Chas.  Woldt, 
of  Chicago,  students  of  1898,  made  the  col- 
lege a day’s  visit  last  month. 

Professors  McCorkill  and  Kern  spent 
the  holidays  at  their  homes,  the  former  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  latter  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mr.  Eric  N.  Bolton,  student  of  the  past 
summer,  writes  from  Oxford,  England,  that 
he  has  entered  the  university  there,  and 
expects  later  to  return  to  the  I.  C.  P.  and 
finish  his  course  in  photography. 

& Jl 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 

The  route  of  the  Seventh  American  Salon 
for  the  balance  of  the  season  is  as  follows : 

February — Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

March — Chicago  Art  Institute. 

April — Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

May — St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art. 

The  pictorialists  of  the  country  will  no 
doubt  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  severe  illness 
of  the  president  of  the  Federation,  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  is  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  undergoing  heroic  treat- 
ment for  his  ailment  with  but  little  hope 
for  permanent  relief. 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

& S 

CAPITAL  CAMERA  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pic- 
torial Photographs  of  the  Capital  Camera 
Club,  1010  F Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  be  held  in  the  Hemicycle  Hall 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  during  the 
month  of  May,  1911  (date  to  be  announced 
later). 

Because  this  exhibition  commemorates 
twenty  years  of  continued  successful  ex- 
hibitions the  committee  in  charge  desires 
to  make  it  the  most  successful  of  any. 

F.  C.  Crow. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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Photographic  Reviews 


“Photography  in  Colors”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book,  by  Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson, 
wherein  the  author  gives  a brief  historic 
sketch  of  the  subject,  starting  with  Goethe 
in  1810,  and  other  chapters  on  the  sensation 
of  color  (color  blindness,  etc.),  the  com- 
parative sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  photo- 
graphic plates,  the  various  methods  of  at- 
tacking photography  with  color  by  the  Lipp- 
mann,  Ives,  Joly,  Warner-Powrie,  Jouglla, 
Dufay,  Thames,  Lumiere,  and  Uto  pro- 
cesses. A considerable  portion  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  clearly  written  instructions 
for  practically  dealing  with  the  single-color 
screen  processes  which  are  just  now  so 
popular.  A chapter  is  devoted  to  color- 
printing, and  another  one  to  kine- 
matography  in  color.  Not  the  least  useful 
part  is  the  appendix,  which,  among  much 
useful  matter,  contains  an  excellently  ar- 
ranged table  of  comparative  exposures  for 
the  various  screen-plates  on  the  market.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  book  is  widely 
comprehensive,  close  up  to  date,  and  is 
written  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  agreeable  style. 

4 4 4=- 

The  “Photographic  Monthly”  for  Decem- 
ber contains  an  informative  article  on  the 
photography  of  snow-clad  scenery  by  arti- 
ficial light,  and  reproduces  two  typical  ex- 
amples taken  with  a Celor  lens  working 
at  /4.8,  using  backed  chromatic  plates 
and  certinal  as  a developer.  In  the  one 
case  a hotel  front  illuminated  by  several 
lamps  was  amply  exposed  in  three  minutes, 
while  in  the  second  instance  a roadway  with 
trees  and  only  one  lamp  required  fifteen 
minutes.  Highspeed  work  with  a multi- 
speed shutter  is  discussed  and  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Abrahams — an  expert  in  this  branch 
of  work — who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  “multi-speed”  exceeds 
that  of  the  focal  plane.  Other  topics  dealt 
with  in  this  excellent  issue  are : Photo- 
graphic Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards, 
Nature  Pictures,  Some  Home-made  Con- 


trivances, Pyro-stained  Negatives,  and  the 
removal  of  this  stain  by  the  heroic  use  of 
“chloride  of  lime.” 

4s-  4 4 

Die  Diapositivverfahren,  by  G.  Mercator, 
second  edition.  Published  by  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle,  a.S.  Germany.  Price,  Mk. 
2.0. 

The  use  of  positives  may  be  for  decora- 
tive purposes  as  window  transparencies, 
ornamenting  lamp  shades,  dinner  plates, 
etc.,  glass  stereo  pictures,  lantern  slides, 
positives  for  enlarged  negatives  for  photo- 
mechanical work  and  certain  printing  pro- 
cesses which  require  a positive  instead  of 
a negative.  All  of  the  above  applicatons 
are  treated  by  the  author  who  mentions 
chloride  and  chloro-brom  plates  by  de- 
velopment, silver  bromide  stripping  plates, 
for  printing-out,  iodide  and  bromide  plates 
gelatine  and  collodion  silver  chloride  plates 
by  development,  making  collodion  emul- 
sions, albumen  plates,  carbon  transfers,  blue 
prints  on  glass,  gum  process  in  many  colors 
Lumiere’s  autochromes,  Diachrome  process 
with  aniline  dye  stuffs,  coloring  and  finish- 
ing lantern  slides  and  window  transpar- 
encies.  4 4 4 

Anleitung  zur  Mikrophotographic,  by  Dr. 
R.  Neuhauss,  second  edition,  six  illustra- 
tions, Published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle, 
a.S.,  Germany.  Price,  Mk.  i.o. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
photographing  microscopic  objects  since  the 
first  edition  was  issued  in  1894  and  the 
author  found  it  necessary  to  revise  the  book 
and  bring  .it  up  to  date.  First  we  have  a 
description  of  a microscope  and  camera 
suitable  for  the  work,  including  objectives 
and  eye  pieces ; the  various  sources  of 
light,  day  and  artificial,  and  methods  of 
illuminations ; exposures  with  ultra-violet 
light ; instantaneous  exposures ; spectro- 
scopic and  stereoscopic  work ; making 
negatives  and  prints  and  the  preparation  of 
objects. 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a charming  original 
calendar  from  Mr.  H.  Oliver  Bodine,  of 
the  Photo  Crafts  Shops,  Racine,  Wis.,  en- 
titled, “The  Birches,”  a duplicate  of  which, 
untouched  or  worked  up,  was  accepted 
for  the  Seventh  American  Salon,  and  which 
was  taken  with  the  new  Bodine  Pictorial 
Lens.  We  wish  to  publicly  thank  our 
friend,  Mr.  Bodine,  for  so  thoughtfully 
remembering  us  when  passing  around  this 
excellent  calendar.  If  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Photo  Crafts  Shops, 
we  should  advise  for  your  own  benefit  to 
do  so. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Elon  is  the  new  name  for  the  developer, 
which  has  been  so  successful  under  the 
name  “Enol.”  The  quality  of  the  goods 
remains  the  same,  as  reliable  as  all  the 
Eastman  Chemicals.  The  change  in  name 
is  made  only  for  trade-mark  reasons,  pro- 
tection. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

A moderate  priced  view  camera  for  in- 
terior or  outdoor  use  is  the  Seneca  Camera 
Mfg.  Co.’s  Competitor,  the  advantages  of 
which  are,  reversible  back,  horizontal  and 
vertical  swings  in  the  rear,  back  focus  op- 
erated by  a rack  and  pinion,  allowing  any 
width  of  angle  lens  to  be  used.  The  front 
is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  Stereo- 
scopic Lenses. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  the  author  of 
“Photographing  in  Old  England,”  does  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  Baedecker,  but 
presents  facts  of  historic  interest,  and  lit- 
tle incidents  of  photography  with  equal  zest ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  suggests  many  de- 
lightful trips. — Arts  and  Decorations. 


AN  ALBUM  THAT  IS  RIGHT. 

Just  recently  we  wanted  an  album  that 
would  hold  one  hundred  6x8  prints  that 
we  had  spent  considerable  pains  and  time 
in  making.  We  wanted  the  album  to  be 
a little  more  serviceable,  even  if  a little 
less  ornate,  than  those  we  found  on  the 
market.  We  happened  to  think  of  The 
Photographic  Times  Albums,  one  of  which 
had  pleased  our  fancy  some  two  years  ago, 
and  so  ordered  one.  These  albums  are 
made  in  the  bindery  of  a large  printing  es- 
tablishment, of  which  a well  known  photo- 
graphic writer  is  president,  and  they  are 
made  under  that  gentleman’s  personal 
supervision.  Being  made  by  the  binders 
when  they  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  they 
permit  of  the  best  value  in  workmanship 
being  applied ; and,  while  the  prices  are 
not  the  lowest,  the  value  is  certainly  in- 
corporated in  these  albums.  We  would 
advise  anyone  wanting  neat,  well  made, 
serviceable,  and  attractive  albums  to  write 
for  prices,  and  then  send  for  what  they 
want  if  not  obtainable  of  their  dealer. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Cooke- 
Telar  lens  is  succeeding  admirably,  so  much 
so  in  fact,  that  the  demand  is  likely  for  a 
time  to  tax  the  supply.  New  models  are 
now  furnished  for  use  with  Graflex  Cam- 
eras, the  lens  mounts  having  been  made 
as  compact  as  they  can  possibly  be.  It  is 
indeed  a useful  thing  to  be  able  to  use  a 
high  speed  lens  of  nearly  fourteen  inches 
focus  on  a camera  like  the  No.  3 A Gra- 
flex, or  a fast  lens  of  twenty-two  inches 
focus  on  a camera  with  only  a thirteen  inch 
bellows  draw.  Until  the  introduction  of 
this  remarkable  Cooke-Telar  lens,  snap- 
shot telephotography  was  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  now  an  assured  success. 
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The  professional  photographer  has  to 
make  his  business  yield  him  a certain  per- 
centage of  profit,  while  there  are  few  be- 
ginners or  even  advanced  amateurs  who 
are  not  looking  for  the  almighty  dollar. 
There  is  money  in  photography.  We  know 
of  hundreds  who  have  gotten  it  out.  This 
is  sufficient  reason  for  you  to  demand  your 
share.  There  is  not  a reader  of  this  maga- 
zine but  will  admit  that  the  man  who  has 
made  money  in  photography  must  have  had 
a system — a method — for  it  is  difficult  to 
accomplish  a single  thing  without  a direct 
course  to  follow.  You  want  that  course. 

The  system  is  explained  in  easily  un- 
derstood terms  and  tells  how  to  make  a 
picture  under  all  imaginable  conditions.  Il- 
lustrates by  actual  photographs  the  (various 
steps  in  commercial  and  artistic  photog- 
raphy. Gives  you  the  tricks  of  the  world’s 
recognized  experts  in  lighting,  posing,  and 
finishing.  No  matter  how  little  you  may 
know  now  you  can  easily  become  an  ex- 
pert photographer — you  can  fit  yourself  to 


make  a profitable  business  of  commercial 
or  artistic  photography  through  a careful 
study  of  expert  advice,  plans  and  methods 
of  these  successful  photographers,  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  in  the  Complete 
Self -Instructing  Library  of  Practical 
Photography,  which  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying reproduction. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Use  any  good  lens  with  Cramer  plates, 
“Then  when  you  hear  the  shutter  click  you 
always  know  you’ve  got  it.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  “Velox  Book”  is  free  upon  request 
from  dealers  or  direct  from  the  Nepera 
Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  It  tells  how 
to  use  this  paper  that  has  proved  its  worth 
to  the  amateur,  who  wishes  to  preserve  the 
Kodak  quality  in  his  prints. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Burke  & James,  Chicago,  111.,  issue  a 
complete  catalogue  of  books  regarding 
definite  information  on  any  branch  of 
photography,  containing  title,  description, 
and  prices.  It  is  yours  if  you  write. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  commend  most  highly  the  Spred- 
Lite  Flash  Lamp  for  the  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers.  It  has  the  per- 
cussion cap  ignition  system,  the  safest  way 
to  set  off  flash  powders  as  no  spark  or 
flame  is  near  the  powder  until  the  instant 
required.- 

The  Spred-Lite  Lamp  is  inexpensive  and 
efficient;  so  compact  that  one  can  always  be 
kept  ready  in  the  camera  case  for  emer- 
gency calls. 

An  excellent  combination  with  the  Spred- 
Lite  is  the  Prize  Flash  Powder.  It  is  highly 
actinic,  burning  cleanly  with  very  little 
smoke.  For  full  particulars  request  cir- 
culars from  G.  Gennert,  24-26  East  13th 
Street,  New  York. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25c  a line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line. 
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publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPUCATION. 


AN  OLD  well  known  photographic  business 
near  Luzern  (Switzerland)  seeks  a reliable  pro- 
fessional partner  or  purchaser.  Address  Z.  N. 

; 18788,  Rudolf  Mosse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

WANTED:  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  — Pro- 
| fessional  and  Amateur  to  sell  our  local  view 
I cards.  Large  demand  and  big  commissions. 

I Expenses  advanced  to  traveling  photograph- 
| ers.  H.  G.  Zimmerman  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  pape’rs.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

I New  York. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  lor  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work— whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  lor  copy  to*day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED.  — Well  known, 
successful,  conservative  photographer  with 
good  patronage,  high  prices,  fine  studio,  etc. 
Would  take  as  partner  young  man  that  under- 
stands the  business  thoroughly  and  one  that 
can  make  first-class  work;  none  other  need 
apply.  References  exchanged.  $4,000  re- 
quired. Address:  Conservative,  care  of 
George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  St.  N.  Y. 

ART  STUDIES — Photographs  from  Life 
Models.  Finest  collection  for  artists  and  art 
lovers.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  de- 
mand. C.  Klary,  103  Avenue  de  Villiers, 
Paris,  France. 

NORMAN  “AA”  SODA  ^ent™ 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb.,  prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


VIEWS  MADE  INTO  PH0T0-GELATINE 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


REDEVELOPMENT. 

The  process,  as  you  know,  is  the  con- 
verting of  a black  print  to  a print  of  sepia 
tone. 

We  supply  the  necessary  chemicals  in 
ready-for-use  form-tested  chemicals  prop- 
erly combined  in  correct  proportions. 

The  making  of  sepia  tones  by  this  proc- 
ess consists  of  but  two  operations,  both 
final  in  action,  requiring  no  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  The  black 
print  is  placed  in  the  bleaching  solution 
and  left  there  until  completely  bleached. 
It  is  then  rinsed  and  placed  in  the  re- 
developer until  completely  redeveloped. 
There  is  no  chance  to  go  wrong  in  the 
use  of  this  process,  provided  the  simple 
instructions  are  followed,  but  there  are  a 
few  points  in  the  making  of  the  black  and 
white  print  that  should  be  considered. 

Velox  is,  as  you  know,  a paper  that 
develops  freely  to  what  is  known  as  full 
reduction  or  full  development — a point 
beyond  which  the  print  will  develop  no 
farther  without  becoming  fogged  and  that 
is  the  reason  Velox  is  so  admirably  suited 
to  the  process  of  redevelopment. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  over-expose 
and  under- develop  a Velox  print,  in  which 
case  the  sepia  tone  finally  obtained  by  re- 
development will  be  yellowish  and  weak 
instead  of  a rich,  full  sepia  tone  as  it  should 
be. 

Under-development  is  the  removing  of 
a print  from  the  developer  before  develop- 
ment is  complete  and  this,  of  course,  is 
made  necessary  by  over-exposure. 

Prints  intended  for  redevelopment 
should  be  given  normal  exposure  so  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
developer  until  development  is  complete — 
until  the  image  stops  or  pauses  in  devel- 
opment. Such  a print  will  redevelop  to  a 
rich  sepia  tone. 

Another  thing  to  consider  when  making 
prints  intended  for  redevelopment  is 
depth.  Make  prints  a shade  darker  than 
desired,  as  the  change  from  black  to  brown 
will  make  them  appear  lighter. 


Prints  should  be  thoroughly  and  evenly 
fixed  and  thoroughly  washed  to  eliminate 
all  traces  of  hypo.  This  will  insure  an 
even  action  of  the  bleacher  and  redevelop- 
er over  the  entire  surface  of  the  print. 

Do  not  use  Velox  N.  A.  Developer  or 
other  anti-abrasion  developers  or  sodas  for 
prints  intended  for  redevelopment.  Nep- 
era  Solution  is  an  ideal  developer  for  all 
around  use  and  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  redevelopment  process.  A good  way 
to  avoid  using  developer  that  is  not 
suited  to  the  purpose  is  to  use  one  that 
is — use  Nepera  Solution. 

By  observing  the  points  here  mentioned 
in  the  making  of  the  original  black  prints, 
the  success  of  the  results  produced  by  re- 
development is  assured  and  good  rich 
sepia  prints'will  be  obtained. 

Pick  out  a few  negatives  from  your 
collection  that  are  vigorous  and  make 
some  sepia  prints.  Flat  negatives — thin 
negatives  are  not  so  well  suited  to  a sepia 
tone  finish. 

The  Kodak  dealer  carries  the  needed 
chemicals  in  convenient  form  ready  for  use 
with  the  addition  of  water  as  stated  on  the 
directions  accompanying  same. 

THE  PRICE. 

Velox  Redeveloper  (concentrated),  4 oz. 

size, 50 

Velox  Redeveloper  (concentrated),  2 oz. 

size, 30 

The  two  ounce  size  is  sufficient  to  re- 
develop 200  4x5  prints. 

Nepera  Solution  (a  concentrated  devel- 
oper), 4 oz.  bottle, 20 

Nepera  Solution  (a  concentrated  devel- 
oper), 16  oz.  bottle, 60 

Use— 

THE  KODAK 

PORTRAIT 

ATTACHMENT 

for  home  portraiture  and  all  close  range 
work.  It  slips  in  place  over  the  Kodak 
lens  instantly. 

At  all  Dealers.  Price,  50  Cents. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


MOUNTING. 

Mounting  prints  is  fully  as  important  a 
part  of  finishing  as  the  making  of  the 
print,  for  upon  the  selection  of  mounts 
and  the  manner  of  mounting  hinges  the 
entire  finished  effect. 

Many  a good  picture  struggles  for 
recognition  as  such,  in  a frame  not  in 
harmony  with  the  style  and  tone  of  the 
picture — likewise  many  a good  picture 
goes  unappreciated  because  it  is  not 
properly  mounted. 

Black  prints  look  better  on  a light  or 
dark  gray  mount  than  they  do  upon  a 
brown,  while  Sepia  prints  look  better  on 
a buff  or  brown  mount  than  on  a gray. 

The  selection  of  color  combinations  is 
largely  a matter  of  taste,  but  a rule  which 
may  be  followed  to  advantage  is  to  use  a 
mount  in  which  the  tints  or  colors  har- 
monize with  the  tone  of  the  print.  Con- 
trasts of  color  may  be  used  to  advantage 
for  some  things,  but  the  best  of  taste  in 
this  contrasting  of  colors  is  essential — 
otherwise  the  print  will  lose  its  charm. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  best  mounts  or 
frames  are  those  which  are  not  conspicu- 
ous— those  which  are  subdued  and  do  not 
clamor  for  attention.  If  the  mount  or 
frame  is  the  attractive 
part  of  the  finished  work, 
the  picture  itself  naturally 
receives  second  consider- 
ation, and  a picture  thus 
handicapped  is  not  in  its 
proper  setting. 

There  are  various  ways 
of  mounting  and  you 
undoubtedly  know  of 
“Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue.”  This  tissue  is 
ideal  for  all  kinds  of 
mounting,  as  it  will  not 
curl  or  buckle  the  thin- 
nest mount  of  album  leaf, 
and  this  feature  alone  is 
very  important. 


How  many  times  have  you  seen  pictures 
and  mounts  badly  warped  and  buckled  ? 
No  doubt  you  remember  those  you  have 
seen  in  that  condition — remember  the  con- 
dition— not  the  pictures. 

In  addition  to  the  non-buckling  feature 
of  the  “Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue” 
cleanliness  and  convenience  should  be  con- 
sidered. Just  cut  a piece  of  tissue  the 
size  of  the  print,  place  it  between  the 
print  and  the  mount  and  press  into  contact 
with  a heated  flat-iron.  No  sticky  fingers 
or  brushes  to  annoy  you  and  no  oozing  of 
glue  or  paste  from  the  edges  of  the  print 
to  spoil  the  mount  and  make  the  finished 
work  look  unfinished. 

The  Kodak  dealer  has  this  tissue  for 
you,  and  the  simple  instructions  come 
with  it.  Use  it  the  next  time  you  have 
mounting  to  do.  You  will  like  it. 


THE  PRICE 


Size,  3/^  x 3,r^»  3 dozen 

$0.10 

Size,  2>%  x 4/4^*  3 dozen 

.10 

Size,  3^x5^,  2 dozen 

.10 

Size,  4x5  2 dozen 

.10 

Size,  x 6>£,  1 dozen 

.10 

Size,  5 x 7,  1 dozen 

.10 

Pressing  the  Print  into  Contact. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


VELVET  GREEN. 

Ever  in  search  of  new  effects,  the  ama- 
teur will  welcome  most  kindly  the  advent  of 
Kodak  Velvet  Green — and  Velvet  Green 
will  continue  in  his  favor  because  he  can 
produce  uniformly  good  results,  and  this 
without  having  to  master  a new  process. 

While  the  effects  produced  by  the 
straight  printing-out  papers  appeal  to  the 
amateur,  he  is  debarred  in  most  instances 
from  employing  these  papers,  owing  to 
lack  of  time  during  the  hours  when  they 
may  be  printed. 

With  Velvet  Green  he  can  produce 
effects  heretofore  only  to  be  had  with 
carbon,  and  as  the  exposure  time  is  ma- 
terially less  than  that  needed  for  the  most 
rapid  platinum  papers,  its  use  at  once 
becomes  possible. 

As  to  manipulation,  any  amateur  able 
to  handle  Velox  can  produce  splendid  re- 
sults on  Velvet  Green,  as  the  processes 
after  exposure  are  identical.  Just  expose, 
develop  and  fix  and  beautiful  green  carbon 
effects  are  produced. 

With  a negative  of  average  density,  the 
exposure  by  daylight  will  be  about  20 
seconds.  A full  development  is  recommen- 
ded to  produce  the  full  brilliance  of  color 
and  quality. 

As  Velvet  Green  is,  in  fact,  a slow  de- 
veloping-out  paper,  it  must  be  afforded 
proper  protection  from  the  full  daylight 
during  manipulation. 

The  rich  carbon  green  color  of  the  print 
will  be  found  most  effective  for  all  land- 
scapes and  marines,  and  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  out-door  amateur  negatives, 
and  the  surface,  a smooth  semi  matte, 
brings  out  the  detail  fully. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  supplied  in  both 
single  and  double  weight. 

Velvet  Green  Post  Cards  are  also 
furnished. 

Prices  are  the  same  as  for  single  and 
double  weight  Velox  and  Velox  Post 
Cards. 

The  dealer  has  it  for  you,  and  directions 
for  use  are  enclosed  in  each  package. 


AND  AGAIN. 

It  is  the  picture  that  tells  the  story. 

Whatever  the  world  event,  whether  of 
peace  or  war,  after  the  first  news,  it  is  the 
picture  or  pictures  that  are  eagerly  awaited 
to  confirm  the  inadequate  word  descrip- 
tion. And  telling  the  picture  story  of 
modern  news  events  has  in  practically 
every  case  devolved  upon  the  little  rolls 
of  Eastman  N C Film.  , 

In  1892,  with  Lieutenant  Peary  in  the 
Arctic  ; in  the  late  severance  of  our  amic- 
able relation  with  Spain;  in  Russia  and 
Japan;  with  the  hunters  of  big  game  in 
the  tropics;  with  Commander  Peary  at 
the  top  of  the  world  in  1908;  and,  with 
Walter  Wellman  in  his  thrilling  attempt 
to  cross  to  Europe  by  the  air  lanes,  East- 
man N C — the  dependable  film,  has  per- 
fectly recorded  the  picture  story. 

And  in  the  latest  story  of  the  frozen 
north,  “A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary”,  by 
George  Borup,  published  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  the  illustrations, 
receiving  the  highest  praise,  were  from 
negatives  on  Eastman  N C Film. 

Wherever  adverse  conditions  demand 
absolute  dependability  in  photographic 
equipment , there  the  Kodak  goods  are 
chosen. 


Buy  a package  of  Velvet 
Green  in  single  or  double 
weight  or  a package  of  Vel- 
vet Green  Post  Cards  and  let 
it  prove  to  you  its  novelty 
and  merit.  It  yields  Green 
Carbon  effects  without  spe- 
cial treatment  of  any  kind. 
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ARISTO 
GOLD  PAPER 

The  ideal  paper  for  those 
who  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy and  detail  of  a carbon 
surface  print. 

EASY  TO  USE — Just  print , fix,  wash. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Use 

THE  KODAK 
FILM  TANK 


The  all  by  daylight  method  of 
developing  Kodak  Films  — the 
correct  method  as  proved  by 
results. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers . 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tiie  Photographic  Times. 
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JEWELRY  WITH  SEMI  OR 
REAL  ENAMEL  MINIATURES 


Any  photograph  reproduced 
Pretty  articles  for  presents 

Semi-enamel  enlargements 

(Patent  Novelty) 

Photographic  enlargements 

No.  4 catalogue.  English 
edition,  with  retail  prices. 

No.  5 catalogue,  English 
edition,  without  prices. 

Catalogue  Price  List  sent 
free  on  application  to  trades- 
men. 

State  exactly  the 
desired  edition. 

Julius  Schloss  & Co.,  SK  Germany. 


Photo-Engraving  or 

Engravers  and  3-Color  Operators  Earn  $20  to$50  Per  Week. 

Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers'  A sso- 
ciati  n of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
speci  fy  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  1 9&7  Wabash  Av. 
Bisseil  College  of  Photo-Engraving  j Lttinghara,  III. 

L.  H PTi-SELL.  Pres 


WANTED 


NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

N OT  the  fuzzy,  foggy,  out-of-focus  kind 
Something  from  Nature  that  is 

NOVEL, 

ESPECIALLY  BEAUTIFUL 
OR  INTERESTING, 

Shown  in  Clear,  Sharp  Photographs. 
Please  submit. 

Will  make  proposition,  if  available. 


Send  ioc  for  Sample  Copy 

THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE 

Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Managing  Editor; 
also  Nature  and  Science  Editor  of  “St. 
Nicholas  Magazine.” 


ARCADIA  K*e) 

Sound  Beach,  : : Connecticut. 

J 


MAGNIFY  DISTANT 

AD  ICfTC  You  merely  un- 
l/DJCvl  J screw  your  lens 
and  insert  the 
COOKE-TELAR.  From  the 
same  position  you  then  secure  a 
picture  just  twice  the  size  given  by 
the  ordinary  lens,  yet  with  the  same 
length  of  camera  bellows;  and  you 
get  a well  timed  negative  with  the 
fastest  speed  of  your  shutter. 
The  definition  is  crisp. 

For  pictures  of  animals,  yachts,  aeroplanes, 
athletic  events,  and  for  everything  which 
must  be  photographed  from  a distance, 
nothing  like  the  COOKE-TELAR  has  yet 
appeared.  The  latest  models  are  designed 
specially  for  use  with  GRAFLEX  cameras. 

Write  to-day  for  a full  description,  mailed 
free  on  request. 

Tta'P^LOI^ffopSOJi  c? 

135  Broadway  New  York  Cil 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a profound  sensa- 
tion wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 
raphers.’’ 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT  — Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  x inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Wi  1 H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson 
David  D.  Spellman  Knaiil  Bros. 

“Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald 

Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 

Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


WRENN’S 


Lintless 


Photo  Blotting 


Chemically 

Pure 


Non- 

Linting 


Made  by  WRENN,  Middletown.  O. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Century  Cameras 

The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 


CENTURY  QUALITY. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  fully  describes  Century  Cam- 
eras, Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  View  Cameras. 

CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex 

Cameras 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 

Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a second. 
Make  “ Snap  Shots  ” indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days. 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  J60.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or, 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


u 


DO  YOU  USE 

THE  ORIGINAL 
PHOTO-FINISH 


BLOTTING 


WHICH  IS  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST 
AND  BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END? 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain, 
you  must  use  “ PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD.” 

IT  IS  MADE  BY 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  ::  ::  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 


m 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills : Holyoke,  Mass. 


H You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
H every  day  — thousands  own  it 

| THE  BOOK  OF 

| Photography 

S Edited  by 

| PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

^ 1000  Illustrations  48  Full-page  Plates 

1 CThe  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
el ters  the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
ucj  tical  dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
jjgi  plete  photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in- 
lj|  ches,  744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
iye  in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
H other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
ge acter  of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
5 company  the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
| ing  24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
| the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 


Price,  $ 3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


135  WEST  14th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Empire  State  No.  2 


All  operating  nuts  in 
this  camera  located 
on  the  right;  clamp- 
ing nuts  on  the  left, 
preventing  confusion 
and  the  annoyance 
of  tightening  an 
adjustment  while 
trying  to  operate  it. 
A small  point,  per- 
haps, but  a most 
convenient  one,  and 
illustrating  the  great 
care  taken  through- 


You’ll  find  everything  for  con- 
venience, everything  for  easy, 
accurate,  exact  work,  under  all 
conditions,  in  this  most  sensible 
of  view  cameras.  No  frills,  no 
mere  talking  points,  but  features 
which  actually  mean  something 
and  which  are  of  every-day  value. 

The  new  style  extension  clamps  save  time  and  bother, 
locking  and  unlocking  with  just  a quarter  turn.  The  slid- 
ing tripod  block  is  a great  advantage  for  short  focus  lens 
work.  The  supplementary  light-trap  in  the  back  construc- 
tion makes  light  leakage  impossible  when  camera  is  loaded, 
and  an  automatic  bellows  support  absolutely  prevents  bel- 
lows sagging.  Has  double  swings,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  falling  front,  and  all  prices  include  case  and  holder. 


out  in  the  designing 
of  this  model. 


Prices— 5 x 7,  $23.00;  QV2  x 8V2,  $25.00; 
8 x 10,  $28.00 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer’ s or  write  us. 


Rochester  Optical  Division 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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w\Make  Portraits  at  Home 


Learn  the  Pleasures  of  Indoor  Photography 

You  who  use  your  camera  for  out-door  work  only  are  missing  half 
the  pleasure  of  picture  making.  Interior  Photography  offers  an  exten- 
sive, fascinating  and  fruitful  field  of  exploration;  home  interiorsand 
scenes,  home  portraiture — portraits,  groups,  baby  and  child  photo- 
graphy, firelight  effects,  flash  lights,  etc.  Y ou  get  perfect  results  in 
these  and  all  other  branches  if 

sKSS!™  library  of  practical  photography 

is  your  guide.  No  failures  to  discourage  you,  no  costly  waste  of  material  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  you 
want  to  do.  It’s  the  same  as  having  an  expert  or  a demonstrator  on  every  subject  you  take  up— even  better— 
for  the  Library  is  always  available,  is  fully  indexed  and  tells  and  shows  by  diagrams,  illustrations  and 
plainly  worded  text  just  how  to  proceed  at  every  step;  it  anticipates  and  solves  all  difficulties.  It’s  the 
only  complete,  safe,  unfailimg  guide  to  success  in  picture  making. 

Ask  your  photo  dealer  about  the  Library,  he  has  or  can  get  it  for  you— but  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  at  once  for  our  big  illustrated  free  prospectus  and  special  5-day  free  trial  offer. 

AMERICAN  PHOTO.  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,  364  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


RODENSTOCK’S  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 

“EURVINAR” 


Three  Series:  F 4.5;  F 5.4;  F 6.8 

German  Manufacture 

High  Speed — Perfect  Definition 

First  low  priced,  scientifically  made  anastig- 
mat  introduced  in  America  at  foreign  prices. 
UNDERSELLS  ALL  COMPETITORS 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  containing  illustrations  and 
testimonials  from  Photographers  throughout  the  country. 

Montgomery  Building. 


JAS.  FRANK  & SON,  american'agents  Augusta,  Ga. 


‘i  'i  GTN8NL 

v J! 


UJ 


KJ 


This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


For  Library  and  Pocket  Purposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  'Bands . 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STYLES  & CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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To  CLAIM  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  simple— all  manufacturers  do. 
To  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  difficult— few  manufac- 
turers can. 

Of  the  145  United  States  exhibitors  (women’s  list 
not  included)  at  the  recent  National  Photographers 
Convention  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR  users  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 

leaving  but  71  for  all  other  makes  combined.  Isn’t 

that  Proof  Positive  of  the  quality  of  Cramer  Plates? 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 


paper 


. 


34  Beekman  St..  telephones:  ■{  gjj} } beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


"CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “ GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER- 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  • The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 
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“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

(7  | | ■ jpj  |||f|  ;"\ 

your  business  letter-heads 

JBpS|| 

LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

"W 

Your  printer  will  know. 

The  Light  Touch  Monarch 

The  World’s  Best  Typewriter 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Write  for  Literature 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 

300  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD 


OF 


cCighting  in  Photography 


by  Daylight  and  Artificial  Light 
both  in  the  skylight  and  at  home 


By  C.  KLARY. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  by  numerous  Reproductions  of  Photographs 
from  Life,  and  by  Explanatory  Diagrams. 

An  English  Translation  of  this  book  has  been  printed  and  is  now  ready  for  circulation. 
Price  of  the  book,  English  Edition,  $1.60,  post  free.  Size,  6x9  inches.  Send  all  orders  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  - NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enclosing  $1.60.  The  book  will  reach  you  from  Paris  in  three  weeks. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Metol,  Ortol,  Glycin,  Amidol,  Adurol,  Pyrol  and  Hydrokinone 

Developers  That  Always  Give  Satisfaction 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


SPRED-LITE 
Flash  Lamp 

is  safe  and  mechanically  correct,  the 
proper  method  of  discharging 
Flash  Powders 

PRACTICAL  — INSTANTANEOUS 

For  all  kinds  of  Flashlight-work.  In 
general  use  by  Amateurs,  Commercial 
and  Professional  Photographers. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


No.  1 Spred-Lite,  size  of  pan  1^x12  inch,  wire  trigger  release $0.60 

No.  2 “ “ “ “ 2 y2  x 15 “ chain  “ u .....  2.00 

No.  4 “ “ “ “ 2 x 13J4  “ wire  “ .....  1.00 

No.  5 “ u “ 3 x 19  “ chain  “ “ .....  3.00 

No.  6 “ *•  “ “ 2^x24  “ “ “ 6.00 


No.  6 heavy  professional  size:  pan  in  three  sections  with  two  reflector  holders 


G.  GENNERT 


24=26  East  13th  Street,  N.  Y. 
16=20  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  * 

Hammer 

Label 


is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  QUALITY  and  RELIABILITY. 


Rich  in  Silver,  Hammer  Dry-Plates  combine  extreme  rapidity  with  great 
latitude  in  exposure.  They  produce  negatives  full  of  detail  and  half  tones. 

Hammer  Plates  are  IDEAL  plates  for  the  short,  weak  light  and  trying  con- 
ditions of  Winter.  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label.) 


Hammer’s  little  book,  "A  Short  Talk  on  Negatibe  Making,  ” mailed  free. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co., 


Ohio  Ave.  y Miami  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Look  back  with  pleasure  to  your  younger  days ♦ “Agfa" 
products  have  novo  made  photography  a pleasure  and  a cer- 
tainty of  preserving  pictures  of  those  most  dear  to  you . 


THE  EASE,  COMFORT  AND 
CERTAINTY  OF  MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  DUE 
TO  “ AGFA  ” METOL. 


ALL  <(  AGFA  ” PRODUCTS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  SIMPLIFY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  JIND  ADD  CHARM  AND 
ATTRACTION  TO  THE  ART. 


Our  latest  publication — * ‘ The  ‘ A QFA  ’ Book  °f  Photography  by  Flashlight ’ ’■ — containing 
numerous  illustrations  and  complete  instructions  in  flashlight  practise,  sent  to  any  address  for 
1 0 cents  in  postage  stamps  and  a label  from  an  “ Agfa  ’’flash  powder  package. 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


213-215  Water  Street 


New  York 


OL.  XLIII 
0 per  Annum 


MARCH,  1911 


No.  3 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  ol 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


| THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N  g 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY  § 

ssn 


The  Doctor 


“Cykology” 
in  this  picture 


The  Cyko  print  reproduced  above  is 
explained  in  the  following  letter: 


Wahoo,  Neb.,  Oct.  17th,  1910 

The  ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen : Just  thought  I would  let  you  know  that 
I captured  the  Gold  Medal,  First  Prize  in  the  Genre 
Class  at  the  Nebraska  State  Photographers  Conven- 
tion two  weeks  ago,  on  one  print  made  on  Profes- 
sional Cyko  Buff  paper,  against  others  made  on 
platinum  by  some  of  our  best  workmen  in  the  state. 
This  was  the  only  picture  I had  at  the  convention, 
but  it  was  enough  to  carry  away  the  Gold  Medal, 
and  for  which  I certainly  give  Cyko  much  credit. 
I have  used  Cyko  all  season  and  have  time  and  again 
compared  it  with  other  developing  papers  and  know 
positively  that  “Cyko”  has  them  all  beat. 

Should  you  wish  a copy  of  the  Prize-winning 
picture,  I’ll  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  one,  and  if 
you  can  use  these  few  lines  to  any  advantage,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 


Yours  for  success, 

F.  G.  KARLSON 


< 


Ansco  Company, 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Be  an  Artist  in  Photography 

Get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  your  camera  this 
year.  Do  not  be  content  with  mediocre  materials  and 
ordinary  work.  Improve  the  quality  of  your  pictures. 

You  can  make  more  artistic  photographs,  with 
greater  certainty  under  all  conditions,  if  you  use 


The  ttNSCO  Film 


The  Film  that  has  Chromatic  Balance 


This  film  takes  account  of  color  values ; it  reproduces  all  the  varied 
tones,  giving  richness  and  softness.  Fits  any  film  camera.  Easy 
to  work  and  handle.  Won’t  curl. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Ansco  dealer  in  your  town.  He  sells 
Ansco  Film,  Ansco  Cameras,  Cyko  Paper  and  a full  line  of 
high-quality  photographic  goods.  Look  for  the  Ansco  sign. 

To  demonstrate  the  superior  quality  of  Ansco  Film,  we  will  develop  one 
roll  for  you  for  10  cents  to  partially  cover  cost,  and  make  one  print  on 
Cyko  paper  FREE.  Enclose  5 two-cent  stamps  and  your  name  and 
address  with  roll  of  film  and  mail,  care  Free  Tuition  Department. 
Handsome  Ansco  Catalogue  and  helpful  Photographic  Manuals 
mailed  on  request. 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  Y. 

' Much  of  the  softness  and  transparency  of  the  original 

print  is  lost  in  this  ink-printed  reproduction  of  a 
Winter  Scene  at  Niagara  Falls 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
"THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES"  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 

Photographing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Hdams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ qq 

Both  lor  ....  $3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ~ 

94-5° 

Both  for  ....  $3.50 
The  Book  pf  Photography.  By  Paul  Hasluck. 

Retail  Price $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  . . 1.50  * 

4>4- 5° 

Both  tor  . $3.50 

With  Other  Photographers.  By  Byland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ oQ 

Both  lor  . $3.00 


Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Hdams. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  . . 1.50 

Both  for 


$4.00 

$3.00 


Photographic  Amusements. 

Retail  Price  . 


By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

. . $1.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 


1.50 


$2.50 


Both  for 

• • 

. . $1.50 

" Photographic  Times  ” 

A lbumf 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 
$2.00 

<<  t< 

a 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

<<  << 

a 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

<<  << 

a 

No.  4 

2.40 

3 AG 

<(  <t 

a 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES"  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4K  x 5 Vi  inches 

. . Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5K  x 8 ** 

. . **  1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10x12  ** 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

2.80 

"When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  135  w.  m stmt,  Hew  Vork 
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"PiiotograQliina  in  <0Ki  Hngfonif 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

...by... 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams'  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 


Price,  in  a box,  $2.50. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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Hanisfapf  ant  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  Photo-TLngrabings  from  Celebrated  'Paintings 
and  Original  Photographs. 


HIS  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the 
chapters  on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which 
have  recently  been  appearing  in  “The  Photographic 
Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations  — more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  articles  them- 
selves have  been  carefully  revised  for  republication  in 
book  form,  with  some  new  matter  added.  The  practical  value  of  the 
text  proved  so  great  to  the  readers  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  as 
the  chapters  appeared  from  month  to  month,  and  were  found  to  be  so 
instructive  moreover  to  art  students  in  general,  that  their  author  was 
induced  to  collect  them  for  reprinting  in  permanent  form.  Mr.  Hart- 
mann is  a well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an 
expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his 
instructions,  therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable, 
practical  and  helpful.  The  following  table  of  contents  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book  : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Photographic 
Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

( Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times.) 


This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes* 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF 

Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


CONTENTS 

Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide-Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele- Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROYAL  OCTAVO..  'P-ripp  Pi  HP  PioH SIT*  In  Card-board 

Paper  Covers.  **  ' ILV  , UV  AJUULU  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


T1;?  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  West  Fourteenth  St,  New  York 

Orders  from  the  Trade  are  Solicited 
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SCHERING’S  DEVELOPERS 

SATRAPOL,  NEROL,  CITOL 
and  GLYCIN 

produce  most  satisfactory  lesults 

Ask  for  samples  and  particulars 

VARITONE  TABLETS 

for  color-toning  Gaslight  and  Bromide  Papers,  Lantern-slides  and  Transparencies  to  all 
shades  of  GREEN,  BLUE,  BROWN  and  RED,  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  any  picture 

Descriptive  booklet  and  toned  print  from 

SCHERING  GLATZ,  150-152  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  hy  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraitnre 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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PROPER  VALUES  IN  SNOW  PICTURES. 


BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

OW  much  we  value  them— and  how  seldom  we  pro- 
duce them. 

, Many  who  love  winter  photographic  work — 

who  struggle  through  drifts  and  through  biting 
winds,  camera  on  back,  enduring  discomfort,  cold 
and  wet  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties  of  nature  when 
she  is  dressed  in  her  diamonds,  never  succeed  in 
transferring  to  plate  and  paper  that  which  they  see, 
nor  ever  know  why  they  fail. 

How  many  amateurs  who  have  ever  tried  snow 
photography  but  can  show  a dozen,  or  a hundred 
negatives  practically  devoid  of  half  tones,  which 
yield  prints  in  which  snow  is  represented  by  white 
PaPer>  and  trees,  houses  and  the  rest  of  the  shadows, 
by  inky  black  patches?  How  many,  many  times,  are  such  examples  sent  to 
the  editor  and  to  others  who  criticise  photographs  with  the  request,  “If  this 
isn  t good,  will  you  tell  me  why,  and  how  to  get  better  results  next  time.” 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  average  “portrait”  of  a 
snow  scene  is  found  in  the  life-long  belief  in  the  whiteness  of  snow.  “As 
white  as  snow”  is  a comparison  we  learn  in  the  nursery.  Yet,  photographi- 
cally, snow  is  not  white.  If  it  were,  then  the  print  which  shows  the  snow  as 
white  paper  would  be  a truthful  print— yet  you  have  only  to  take  a sheet  of 
note  paper  and  look  at  it,  to  be  convinced  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
a snow  covered  landscape— not  even  if  you  add  detail  with  a pen  and  limn  in 
houses  and  trees.  It  may  suggest  snow— but  it  doesn’t  look  like  it. 

Xow  a photograph  of  snow  ought  to  do  more  than  suggest  it.  It  should 
be  snow>  as  far  as  appearance  goes.  And  if  whiteness  doesn’t  look  like  snow, 
then  something  else  must  serve  instead. 

As  there  can  be  nothing  in  any  photographic  print  whiter  than  the  paper 
on  which  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  coated,  it  follows  that,  if  the  paper  alone  will 
not  truly  represent  snow,  then  the  only  thing  which  will  truly  represent  it, 
is  some  tinting,  some  tonality,  in  the  emulsion  covering  the  white  paper. 
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This  is  right  in  line  with  the’  statement  that,  photographically,  snow  is  not 
white,  and  brings  us  back  again  to  the  starting  point,  without  contention, 
fairly  proved — that  snow,  not  being  white,  cannot  be  represented  truthfully 
with  white  paper. 

No  quibble  is  intended.  A handful  of  snow,  examined  by  itself,  is  un- 
questionably white.  But  a landscape  covered  with  snow  is  white  only  in 
part — wherever  there  is  a shadow,  snow  is  blue — wherever  there  are  banks, 
tracks,  marks,  mounds,  or  hillocks  of  snow,  there  are  shadows. 

But  there  is  no  blue  in  a photographic  paper.  Neither  is  there  red  for 
a pink  complexion,  nor  brown  for  hair,  nor  green  for  grass,  nor  vellow  for 
fields  of  grain — yet  we  produce  the  illusion  of  all  these  colors  by  a tonal 
representation  of  them  in  black  and  white  and  intermediate  shades  of  gray. 
So  can  we  produce  the  illusion  of  blue  shadows  in  snow,  bv  degrees  of  tonality 
in  our  negatives  and  prints. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  plates  and  films  are  almost  as  sensitive 
to  blue  light  as  to  white  light — thus,  the  white  fieecv  cloud  against  the  blue 
sky  is  lost  in  the  average  negative — both  affect  the  sensitive  emulsion  in  almost 
the  same  degree.  The  result  is  a blank  white  sky,  in  the  print,  which  stands 
for  both  the  white  and  the  blue.  The  same  thing  happens  with  snow — the 
faint  blue  shadows,  which  should  be  rendered  in  the  photograph  in  order  to 
make  the  picture  look  like  snow,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  general  white  ex- 
panse. 

The  photography  of  snow  scenes,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  proper  exposure  which  will  maintain  the  same  relations  in 
the  gradations  in  the  negatives,  as  the  various  tones  and  shadows  in  the  snow 
bore  to  each  other.  But,  in  addition,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  in  the  exposure,  all  the  rest  of  the  landscape.  Any  one  knows 
that  by  stopping  a lens  down  and  letting  fly  at  a high  speed  at  a cloud  in  the 
sky,  some  sort  of  a negative  of  that  cloud  will  result — but  it  is  also  well 
known  that  that  same  exposure  and  stop  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any 
landscape  which  might  be  wanted  with  the  clouds.  One  cannot  merelv  stop 
down  and  let  fly  at  snow,  and  solve  the  problem  in  that  way,  because  there 
is  the  rest  of  the  landscape  to  be  considered.  And  it  is  right  here  that  the  average 
photographer  makes  his  fatal  mistake.  He  figures  all  this  out  and  does  one 
of  two  things.  His  first  impulse  is  to  argue — “snow  is  very  white,  and 
reflects  a great  deal  of  light.  Ergo,  I will  cut  down  the  exposure  and  thus  get 
my  details.”  This  he  does  and  then  continues,  “I  have  so  little  illumination  in 
my  non-snow  shadows,  and  upon  my  trees,  houses,  etc.,  that  their  details 
will  be  faint — ergo,  I will  force  development  to  bring  them  out,*’  which  he 
does,  with  the  result  of  blocking  up  all  his  carefully  considered  and  exposed 
snow  details,  and  the  production  of  a soot  and  whitewash  print. 

Or,  he  goes  further  and  says,  “Because  I must  get  full  detail  in  mv  dark 
shadows,  I will  expose  for  them,  and  let  the  highlights  take  care  of  themselves, 
according  to  the  good  old  rule,”  which  he  does,  and  then  develops  his 
normally  exposed  shadows,  with  no  regard  to  his  highlights,  with  the  result 
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that  he  has  details  in  his  shadows,  and  none  in  his  snow — where  all  the  little 
tones  and  delicate  traceries  have  been  swallowed  up  in  too  great  development 
of  too  great  an  exposure. 

A third  error  frequently  made  is  this — “because  I have  so  much  more 
reflecting  surface  in  winter  than  in  summer,  therefore  I will  cut  down  mv 
exposure.  The  difference  in  the  intensity' of  the  light  in  summer  and  in  winter 
must  be  much  more  than  made  up  for  by  all  this  dazzling  reflecting  surface.” 
The  result  is  an  exposure  cut  in  pieces — and  the  hard  toneless  results  from 
under  exposure  which  make  angels  and  editors  weep. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedy.  There  are  several  different  ways  of  getting  at 
the  problem. 

The  first  to  be  considered  must  deal  with  the  matter  of  light.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  is  much  more  of  a reflecting  surface  on  the  ground  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  as  far  as  the  light  which  ultimately  reaches  the  lens 
is  concerned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  quality  of  the  light  which  is 
reflected  by  the  snow  is  much  poorer,  aclinicly  considered,  than  that  which  the 
ground  reflects  in  summer.  The  light  has  much  less  of  violet  and  more  of 
red  and  yellow  in  it,  in  winter  than  in  summer,  due  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
being  so  much  less  in  winter  and  the  resulting  absorption  and  refraction  of 
violet  rays  by  the  atmosphere.  So  that,  while  more  light  comes  up  from  the 
snow-covered  ground  to  the  lens,  there  is  less  of  sensitive-material-affecting 
rays  in  that  light. 

Second,  one  must  consider  that  while  the  scale  of  contrasts  between  trees 
and  houses,  rock,  and  bare  earth,  and  snow,  is  very  great — the  actual  tonal 
scale,  snow  excepted,  is  much  less  in  winter  scenes  than  in  summer.  There 
is  much  more  contrast  between  the  green  of  a tree  and  the  shadow  beneath, 
and  the  sun  shining  on  the  ground  beside  it,  in  summer,  than  between  the 
same  tree  and  the  same  ground  in  winter.  Now,  the  shorter  the  scale  of 
contrasts,  the  less  an  exposure  can  be  and  still  maintain  that  scale.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  snow  adds  a “jump”  to  the  scale,  so  that  the  total  contrast  of 
the  whole  scene  is  very  great.  Increased  contrast  in  a scene,  and  increased 
exposure  must  follow,  if  the  scale  is  to  be  maintained. 

Now,  all  these  conflicting  factors  center  about  the  one  matter  of  exposure. 
And  practical  experience  has  followed  carefully  considered  theory,  and  proved 
that  the  one  right  way  to  get  tonality  in  snow  scenes  is  to  expose  for  the 
shadows  and  take  care  of  the  highlights  in  development. 

In  other  words,  boiled  down  to  its  elements,  the  first  of  the  various 
answers  to  the  questions  regarding  proper  snow  photography  reads — “ample 
exposure  for  the  deepest  shadows, — mild,  unrestrained,  but  shortened  de- 
velopment, printing  on  a paper  which  will  not  increase  contrast  of  tones  or 
block  up  details.” 

The  second  answer  is  found  in  the  selection,  first  of  the  scene — second,  of 
the  point  of  view.  Don't  try  to  photograph  a, snow  scene  which  includes  a 
great  deal  of  dense  shadow  and  a lot  of  brilliant  sunlight  on  the  snow — wait 
until  the  light  is  weaker.  Don’t  try  to  see  how  difficult  a scene  you  can  find, 
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but  how  easy  a one.  And  don't  think  that  “easy”  means  without  sunlight,  and 
upon  a gray  day,  for  of  all  the  hard  problems  which  confront  the  snow 
photographer,  the  sunless  day,  when  snow  is  truly  without  tones  save  to  a very 
microscopic  eye,  is  the  worst. 

There  is  a third  answer — the  ray  screen — and  it  saves  many  a photograph 
from  oblivion,  but  its  use  is  all  too  often  without  intelligence.  The  higher  the 
sun,  the  brighter  the  day,  the  more  intense  the  light,  the  more  need  for  the 
screen.  The  later  in  the  day,  the  lower  the  sun,  the  more  yellow  in  the  light, 
the  less  the  necessity  for  the  screen.  Remember  that,  and  don't  slow  up  your 
exposure  unduly  and  waste  plates  and  time,  by  making  the  yellow  light  which 
reaches  your  plate  more  yellow  with  a ray  screen.  If  there  are  few  violet  rays 
in  the  light  you  are  using,  there  is  little  necessity  to  keep  them  out. 

And  remember  this — the  ordinary  rules  for  increasing  the  exposure  with 
a ray  screen  do  not  wholly  apply  when  using  it  on  a snow  scene,  for  this 
reason.  Working  without  the  screen,  and  you  have  unduly  increased  the  ex- 
posure to  take  care  of  the  shadows,  while  over-exposing  the  snow,  expecting 
to  take  care  of  that  over-exposure  by  soft  development.  But  with  the  ray 
screen  you  cut  down  contrast — consequently,  you  proportionately  decrease  the 
necessity  for  over-exposure.  Ergo,  if  you  have  what  is  a five  times  screen  on 
a summer  landscape,  don't  be  surprised  to  find  that  on  a sun-lit  snow  scene 
you  do  not  need  to  increase  the  exposures  you  have  been  making  successfully, 
on  the  snow  without  the  screen,  by  more  than  three  times,  when  using  the 
screen.  This  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule — different  screens,  different  plates,  dif- 
ferent scenes,  different  times  will  all  modify  it,  but  the  principle  holds  good. 

Personally,  I find  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  surmount  most  snow  prob- 
lems without  the  screens — and  the  only  formula  I use  is  that  given — plenty  of 
exposure — soft  development  with  a weak  developer,  proper  selection  of  printing 
medium — platinum  or  a soft  P.O.P.  such  as  Artura  or  Nepera.  This,  and  the 
careful  selection  of  a viewpoint,  so  that  the  shadows  in  the  snow  are  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye,  almost  invariably  yields  negatives  full  of  gradations  which 
are  entirely  printable,  without  having  detailless  shadows.  And,  with  the 
answer  so  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  such  plainly-to-be-seen  principles, 
it  is  the  more  incomprehensible  that  so  many  inkv  black  and  chalky  white 
attempts  at  snow  scenes  should  continue  to  afflict  the  user  of  the  amateur’s 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  MASTERS. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  VII. 

Possibilities  of  Lighting,  I. 

VERY  student  of  photography  no  doubt  has  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  wonder  at  the  similarity  of  lighting  in 
portraiture  and  figure  compositions.  Although  hun- 
dreds of  systems,  with  the  minutest  descriptions  as  to 
studio  fixtures,  the  angle  of  skylight,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  camera  and  the  model,  and  the  time  of  ex- 
posure have  been  brought  foward,  the  results  of  these 
various  processes  of  lighting  show  a wearisome  repeti- 
tion and  uninspiring  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  favorite  system  of  professionals  seems  to  be 
an  even  light  from  a screened  skylight  above,  striking 
the  head  sideways  at  an  angle  of  about  60 — 70  degrees.  This  seems  to  have 
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remained  the  ideal  and  classic  way  for  years.  Even  painters  adopted  this  style 
and  to  this  very  day  portrait  painters  insist  on  studios  with  skylights  and 
northern  exposure. 

To  avoid  monotony,  frontal,  and  marginal  lighting  and  lighting  from  the 
rear  were  brought  into  service,  but  sunlight  was  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
studio.  The  operators  could  not  get  away  from  the  cold  gray  light  of  the 
skylight  and  only  gradually  could  be  persuaded  that  an  ordinary  north  light 
would  furnish  an  equally  satisfactorv  source  of  light. 

It  served  its  purpose  of  producing  effective  modeling  and  tonal  grada- 
tions, well  enough.  Virility  and  picturesque  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  how- 
ever, were  absent.  A good  example  of  the  ordinary  system  of  lighting  made 
use  of  in  the  fashionable  studios  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 

The  poetry  of  chiaroscuro  as  practised  by  a Correggio  or  a Rembrandt 
( despite  the  Rembrandt  lighting)  has  remained  a closed  book  to  the  pro- 
fessional craftsman  of  the  camera.  Only  lately  in  the  domain  of  home 
portraiture,  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  more  con- 
vincing and  beautiful  qualities  in  light. 

W e had  almost  forgotten  that  one  can  indulge  in  special  light  studies  as 
the  painters  at  all  times  have  done,  that  sunlight  has  a more  virile  character 
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Drawing  from  Sketch  Book  of  Margitay. 
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than  north  light,  and  that  the  body  of  a human  being  is  capable  of  throwing 
shadows,  and  that  these  shadows  can  be  utilized  pictorially.  It  hardly  seems 
credible  that  photography  for  two  score  years  has  represented  figures  that 
were  shadowless,  like  Peter  Schlemihl  in  Chamisso’s  story. 

Only  in  recent  years  the  figure  photographer  has  freed  himself  from  the 
conventionalities  of  the  studio ; he  has  abandoned  it  as  the  exclusive  place 
of  operation,  and  on  that  score  alone  has  reached  a large  variety  of  com- 
position. The  strong  frontal  lighting  of  the  regular  studio — perhaps  best 
exemplified  by  the  photograph  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  a piece  of  statuary, 
Fig.  2,  caused  endless  difficulties  in  producing  a harmonious  ensemble.  It 
is  so  much  easier  attained  by  side  lighting.  The  shadows  characteristic  of 
side  light  give  a plastic  appearance  to  the  face,  and  help  to  give  the  background 
an  impression  of  depth  and  space. 

Even  the  professional  photographers  no  longer  place  the  sitter  before  a 
painted  background  and  arrange  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  accessories  around 
them,  but  prefer  a simple  space  arrangement,  a sunny  interior  which  is  vibrant 
with  light  and  shadow.  The  old  studio  furniture  is  no  longer  in  demand. 
The  charm  of  the  present  day  lies  in  naturalness  without  any  mechanical  sup- 
ports. We  have  outgrown  the  tyranny  of  the  one  traditional  source  of  light, 
and  endeavor,  like  the  painter,  to  discover  our  motives  from  life. 

If  we  have  a space  with  only  one  source  of  light  and  place  a figure  near  the 
window  where  the  bright  sunlight  is  passing,  we  get  a strong  effect  of  light 
as  in  Fig.  3,  a painting  by  Josef  Israels.  It  concentrates  with  preference  on 
the  light  flesh  tints,  and  edges  of  all  those  parts  that  stand  in  relief. 

As  soon  as  we  move  the  figure  a little  farther  back  into  the  shadow  we 
procure  an  effect  of  marginal  lighting  which  throws  its  highest  light  in  nar- 
row strips  on  the  edges  of  things,  and  produces  right  next  to  them  its  strongest 
passages  of  dark.  This  idea  is  well  carried  out  in  Max  Glaner’s  study  of  a 
peasant  girl  (Fig.  6).  The  plate,  however,  has  been  manipulated  and  em- 
phasizes the  highlights. 

In  Wilhelm  Leibl's  “Village  Politicians,”  Fig.  4,  we  have  one  of  those 
clever  studies  that  only  painters  seem  to  think  of.  We  have  in  one  group  all 
the  principal  variations  of  side  lighting,  which  gives  us  the  highest  light  on 
one  side  of  the  face  with  a steadily  increasing  depth  of  tone  towards  the  other 
side  which,  however,  is  frequently  modified  by  reflex  lights.  This  picture 
should  be  carefully  analyzed.  How  the  light  plays  upon  the  features  and 
forms  of  the  models.  Each  face  has  its  own  light  characteristics,  and  we  see 
the  gradations  continually  change  from  light  to  dark,  from  vague  shimmers  to 
strong  accents  in  the  shadows. 

In  Fig.  5,  a drawing  from  the  sketch  book  of  Margitay,  a Hungarian 
painter,  we  have  some  choir  singers  with  an  effect  of  strong  light  coming  more 
from  the  top  than  the  light  of  an  ordinary  window.  I believe  that  this  method 
has  been  most  frequently  applied  by  the  Old  Masters.  Figs.  7 and  9 are  both 
typical  paintings,  one  by  Domenichino  of  the  Italian  school  and  the  other  by 
Franz  Hals  of  the  Dutch  school.  They  both  carry  out  the  same  principle 
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DOMENICHINO. 


ST.  SEBASTIAN. 


Guercino. 


of  lighting  of  Fig.  5,  only  in  a milder  version.  Too  much  shadow  is  apt  to 
spoil  a face.  Shadow  lends  animation,  dramatic  intensity,  to  the  facial  ex- 
pression, but  often  harms  the  individual  beauty  of  pictures.  In  both  these 
pictures  we  have  an  even  glow  of  light  pervading  the  largest  part  of  the  faces 
and  decided  shadows  can  only  be  found  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  and  in  a 
narrow  circular  shape  on  the  cheek  and  forehead.  The  shadows  under  the 
eyebrow,  nose,  and  lower  lip,  are  reduced  to  a minimum  and  broken  by  reflex 
lights. 

The  shadows,  however,  are  keen  and  sharp  and  not  undecided  and 
blurred  as  in  the  portrait  of  von  der  Vries,  Fig.  10.  This  face  almost  looks 
as  if  it  were  painted  in  the  even  exposure  of  north  light.  The  modeling  is 
effective  but  there  is  no  contrast  between  the  light  and  dark  planes.  They 
run  into  each  other  as  in  the  ordinary  studio  portrait. 

The  very  opposite,  virile  animation  instead  of  complacent  suavity,  we 
find  in  two  of  the  heads  from  Rembrandt's  “Anatomy  Lesson,"  Fig.  8.  There 
the  shadows  form  decided  lines,  and  the  result  is  classic,  of  convincing 
vivacity  and  forcefulness.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  in  a photograph  to  get 
the  shadows  as  precise  and  at  the  same  time  as  translucent  as  in  these  old 
portraits.  The  photographer  is  obliged  to  work  in  broken  tints  and  subtle 
monochrome  gradations,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  professional 
stuck  so  persistently  to  his  skylight  for  all  these  years.  He  applied  the  method 
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of  the  Old  Masters  as  well  as  he 
could  bv  modifying  its  use  to  even 
light  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  skylight  which  has 
done  the  harm.  The  skylight  is  in- 
dispensable for  many  light  effects 
that  we  would  be  loath  to  miss  as 
mediums  of  pictorial  expression ; 
nevertheless  it  is  curious  that  its  use- 
fulness was  limited  and  reduced  to 
one  phase  of  expression,  which  is 
deprived  of  its  most  intrinsic  charm. 

What  the  modern  craftsman  needs 
is  the  study  of  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  exposure,  of  any  kind 
of  exposure  in  short,  except  the 
stereotyped  northern  light  that  has 
reduced  all  painting  to  copyism  and 
a still  life  art.  A beautiful  figure 
composition  like  Guercino’s  St 
Sebastian,  Fig.  n,  could  only  be 
made  with  a toplight  that  would 
emit  strong  sunlight. 

Fig.  12,  the  portrait  of  a Dutch  burgomaster  and  wife,  by  Moro,  show  the 
same  strong  side  lighting  as  Figs.  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  and  is  of  particular 
interest  in  showing  how  a profile  looks  under  these  light  conditions.  The 
Old  Master  composed  with  shadow  as  much  as  with  light.  He  realized  that 
it  was  shadow  rather  than  light  which  modeled  and  emphasizes  the  features 
of  a face,  and  applied  it  whenever  he  wanted  contrast  and  animation.  Fig. 
14  shows  a modern  face  lit  up  in  the  same  fashion.  It  may  seem  to  us  a trifle 
exaggerated,  as  if  it  were  too  strongly  lighted.  But  why?  Simply  because 
we  are  used  to  flat  tonalities  and  no  decided  contrast  in  our  ordinary  por- 
trait representations. 

Frontal  lighting  which  throws  the  light  from  the  top  centrally  on  the 
face,  on  the  forehead,  nose,  cheekbones  and  chin,  and  gradually  grows  darker 
towards  the  edges,  was  also  much  "favored  by  the  figure  painters.  If  the  light 
was  strong  it  was  sculpturesque,  as  suggested  in  Fig.  2,  if  of  a milder  nature 
it  offered  ample  opportunities  for  a subtle  technique  of  gradations,  as  the 
changes  from  light  to  dark  are  softer  and  less  perceptible  than  under  other 
light  conditions.  It  was  used  in  many  of  the  Madonna  pictures,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  “Holy  Family,”  Fig.  13.  Every  part  of  the 
head  has  its  gradation  of  tone,  and  if  applied  to  a full-face  view  it  will  lend 
to  the  face  and  figure  an  impression  of  symmgtery,  that  was  specially  de- 
sirable in  those  religious  paintings. 

The  photographer  should  also  consider  the  changes  which  the  tonality 


HOL  V FA  MIL  1 '.  (Fig.  13.)  del  Sarto. 
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of  the  background  exercises  in  the  tonality  of  the  face.  A light  back- 
ground as  in  Fig.  9 is  apt  to  flatten  the  highlights  in  the  face,  while  a dark 
background  as  in  Figs.  8 and  12  will  lend  increased  depth  to  the  shadow  and 
emphasize  the  highlights.  If  the  middle  tint  background  of  Fig.  10  had  been 
darker  it  would  have  increased  the  plastic  quality  of  the  face.  This  problem 
can  be  studied  to  good  advantage  in  Fig.  4 where  some  heads  are  seen  against 
a dark  and  others  against  a very  light  background. 


VILLA  GE  POLITICIA  NS. 


(Fig-  4-) 


Wilhelm  Leibl. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTL5. 

BY  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

X THE  north  of  England  the  old  folk  have  a saying 
that  if  you  want  to  hear  news  of  yourself  you  should 
visit  your  neighbors.  I am  wondering  if  this  applies 
to  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  (of  Johns  Hopkins  University) 
in  the  sense  that  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal  may  not  yet  have  heard  about  the  wonderful 
work  which  Prof.  Wood  has  been  doing  with  his 
camera  that  he  told  us  about  here  in  London  quite 
recently.  Put  very  crudely  the  matter  may  be  thus 
regarded.  At  each  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  there 
are  invisible  rays  which  may  be  recognized  in 
various  ways.  These  two  regions  are  conveniently 
named  the  infra  red  and  ultra  violet.  By  the  use  of 
certain  colored  dyes  one  can  cut  out  all  the  visible 
rays  and  yet  transmit  the  infra  red  rays.  Using  them  to  photograph  a sunlit 
summer  landscape  with  prolonged  exposure  (e.g.,  io  minutes  at  f8),  a nega- 
tive was  obtained  which  on  printing  gave  a picture  that  suggested  a summer 
landscape  with  the  leafy  trees  generously  bestrewed  with  snow  while  the  sky 
came  out  quite  dark.  In  fact  the  scene  suggested  a snow-clad  leaf  landscape 
in  strong  moonlight. 

As  regards  the  ultra  violet  region  glass  is  largely  impervious  to  these 
rays  so  that  a lens  made  of  quartz,  which  transmits  more  of  these  rays  than 
glass,  is  used.  To  stop  out  the  visible  rays  the  lens  is  coated  by  chemical 
deposition  with  a very  thin  layer  of  metallic  silver.  Photographing  a sunlit 
summer  landscape  with  this  arrangement  the  result  was  quite  a contrast  to 
that  obtained  by  the  infra  red  rays.  The  ultra  violet  gave  a scene  curi- 
ously tame  and  gray,  and  oddly  enough  a scene  devoid  of  cast  shadows  although 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  White  flowers  were  as  dull  gray 
and  lettering  done  with  Chinese  white  came  out  almost  like  black  paint.  One 
other  curious  point.  Prof.  Wood  by  photographing  the  moon  by  ultra  violet 
rays,  i.e.,  with  a silvered  quartz  lens,  was  able  to  show  a crater-like  structure 
that  had  not  been  photographically  rendered  before. 

I do  not  know  if  any  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  have  been  troubled 
by  skin  irritation  caused  by  photographic  chemicals  such  as  potassium  bi- 
chromate, metol,  etc.  For  my  own  part  I have  so  far  escaped,  but  I have 
several  friends  who  have  had  trouble  in  this  way.  Therefore  perhaps  a few 
words  on  the  subject  may  help  to  put  others  on  their  guard.  The  first  thing 
to  note  in  such  cases  is  that  reasonable  caution  is  wise  on  the  part  of  all.  As 
I do  a good  deal  of  experimental  work  my  fingers  go  into  a great  many  solu- 
tions. Alongside  my  worktable  I have  a big  rough  roller  towel  hanging  Up 
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and  on  the  sink  is  always  a vessel  of  fresh  water.  1 have  now  acquired  the 
automatic  habit  of  rinsing  my  fingers  in  clear  water  and  rough  drying  them 
every  time  they  go  into  any  solution,  i.c.,  developer,  fixing  hath,  etc. 

First  with  regard  to  the  “bichromate  disease”  as  it  is  called.  Hear  in 
mind  that  bichromate  is  used  in  the  carbon,  gum-bichromate  and  oil  printing 
as  well  as  certain  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes.  Next,  while  some  skins 
seem  to  be  immune  others  may  resist  for  a while  and  then  have  trouble.  W hen 
once  trouble  does  come,  then  the  patient  is  easily  liable  thereafter.  Symptoms: 
small  sores  round  about  the  finger  nails,  knuckles,  etc.  These  lead  to  pus- 
tules or  minute  blister-like  eruptions  which  often  crack  and  dry,  leaving  the 
skin  in  a very  painful  and  highly  irritable  condition  which  may  prevent  sleep. 
Sometimes  the  first  part  to  suffer  is  the  skin  between  the  finger  joints. 
Seldom  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  affected. 

Precautionary  measures.  First  and  chief  of  all,  the  contact  of  any  solu- 
tions  or  solids  containing  bichromate  must  be  given  up  at  once — i.c.,  on  indica- 
tion of  the  first  symptoms  of  trouble;  the  hands  should  be  freely  rubbed  with 
lanoline,  vaseline,  or  cold  cream. 

Treatment.  Should  the  disease  have  got  hold  of  the  patient  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  things  which  according  to  various  sufferers  have  afforded 
relief.  Curiously  enough  what  affords  instant  relief  in  one  case  does  not 
seem  to  do  much  good  in  another.  Therefore  I set  down  a collection  of  all 
that  I can  find  recorded,  (i)  Calvert  s carbolic  oat  meal  freely  used  with 
water  as  a soap  paste.  (2)  Alcohol,  10  ounces;  glycerine,  1 ounce;  carbolic 
acid  crystals,  50  grains.  (3)  For  old  and  obstinate  sores,  paint  them  with  5 
grains  per  ounce  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  let  this  dry  and  follow  with  ( 2)  the 
last  named  lotion.  (4)  “Goulard  water,”  an  ordinary  drug  store  prepara- 
tion of  lead  suF-aeetate  has  its  warm  advocates.  (5)  Others  pin  their  faith 
to  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  linseed  for  affording  ease  and  aiding  healing. 
(6)  Mercury  nitrate  ointment  is  by  some  regarded  as  a quick  and  certain  remedy. 
It  may  be  bought  at  any  up-to-date  drug  store,  or  prepared  thus.  Metallic 
mercury,  half  ounce;  nitric  acid,  one  and  half  ounces,  apply  gentle  heat 
and  stir  the  mixture  with  a glass  rod  until  solution  is  effected.  In  a jam  pot 
put  two  ounces  of  prepared  lard  and  four  of  olive  oil.  Put  the  jam  pot  in  a 
saucepan  containing  water  and  slowly  bring  the  water  up  to  boiling.  Stir 
the  oil  and  lard  mixture  and  then  slowly  add  the  mercury  solution  a little  at 
a time,  stirring  briskly  until  the  whole  is  a frothy  mass. 

A few  days  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  the  “carbon  process  given  semi-privately  at  the 
London  Camera  Club.  Of  course  all  my  readers  know  the  regular  steps  of 
this  ever-beautiful  process,  therefore  I here  propose  to  give  only  just  those 
side  lights  that  one  can  pick  up  from  an  old  hand  like  Mr.  Braham  who  was 
the  demonstrator  on  this  occasion.  First  as  to  sensitizing  with  the  spirit 
sensitizer.  There  is  a practical  little  point  worth  noting.  First,  brush  on  the 
sensitizer  in  even  sweeps  (with  the  lint  or  swansdown  on  the  glass  slip),  with 
steady  even  sweeps,  letting  each  stroke  just  overlap  the  last,  and  stroking  all 
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one  way.  Xow  wait  until  the  first  coating  is  just  beginning  to  get  surface  dry, 
then  give  a second  coating  letting  the  second  lot  of  strokes  cross  the  first  lot 
at  right  angles.  If  one  allows  more  time  than  this  between  the  two  coatings 
there  is  a risk  of  uneven  coating.  Then  as  to  storing  the  sensitized  tissue  in 
a calcium  tube,  if  the  tissue  be  quite  dry  it  may  be  kept  practically  indefinitely; 
but  then  in  this  ‘‘bone  dry”  condition  it  will  very  easily  crack  if  we  attempt  to 
open  the  roll.  However,  all  one  need  do  is  to  put  the  roll  in  a dark  drawer, 
box,  or  cupboard  for  a few  hours  when  it  will  absorb  enough  moisture  from  the 
air  to  make  it  unrollable  without  fear  of  surface  cracks. 

Beginners  with  the  double  transfer  process  often  fail  through  neglect  of 
one  very  simple  matter  by  not  allowing  sufficient  time  between  waxing  the 
support  and  using  it.  The  temporary  support  should  be  well  and  evenly  rub- 
bed all  over  with  a few  drops  of  waxing  solution  and  flannel  and  then  plenty 
of  time  allowed  for  the  solvent  of  the  wax  ( i.e turps),  to  evaporate  thoroughly. 
I advise  waxing  the  supports  the  day  before  use,  but  if  waxed  a week  or  a 
month  before  use  all  the  better  will  it  work.  In  connection  with  double  trans- 
fer is  another  pitfall,  i.e.,  when  bringing  the  final  support  into  contact  with  the 
picture  on  the  temporary  support.  By  the  time  the  gelatine  coating  of  the  final 
support  has  got  into  the  condition  that  it  feels  just  a little  slimy  to  the  touch, 
it  is  also  very  tender.  The  inexperienced  or  thoughtless  worker  forgets  this 
and  applies  the  squeegee  “not  wisely  but  too  well”  with  the  consequence  that 
this  over  vigorous  pressure  squeezes  out  the  gelatine  from  between  the  paper 
and  the  carbon  film. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  miniatures  has  directed  attention  to  tinting 
photographs  and  also  painting  on  a photographic  basis.  Now  ordinary  matt 
ground  opal  glass  merely  requires  to  be  thoroughly  well  cleaned  with  soap, 
water,  and  a nail  brush  in  order  to  “take”  a carbon  print.  But  transfering  to 
ivory  is  another  matter  on  account  of  the  bichromate  stain. 

In  the  case  of  ivory  one  must  therefore  use  the  double  transfer  process  or 
thoroughlv  wash  out  the  bichromate  from  the  tissue  immediately  after  printing, 
and  then  dry  the  tissue  when  one  can  proceed  in  the  usual  way  of  single 
transfer.  Another  little  practical  point  is  in  connection  with  printing  for  trans- 
parencies or  lantern  slides.  One  forgets  that  with  an  ordinary  print  on  paper, 
opal,  etc.,  one  sees  the  picture  by  reflected  light  but  we  view  a transparency  by 
transmitted  light.  Therefore  in  the  latter  case  we  require  far  more  density 
of  image  than  in  the  former  care ; — that  is  to  say  if  a film  which  looks  of  about 
right  density  on  a temporary  support  be  stripped  of  its  support  and  viewed  as 
a transparency,  it  appears  hopelessly  weak.  Hence,  when  printing  for  trans- 
mitted light,  the  printing  should  be  about  three  times  as  much  as  for  a print 
on  paper,  opal,  etc.,  and  viewed  by  reflected  light. 

One  of  my  own  troubles  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  tiny  air 
bells  when  using  rough  surface  drawing  papers  as  support.  These  air  bells 
give  nasty  glossy  specks.  Long  soaking  in  cold  water  seems  to  have  little  or 
no  effect.  Mr.  Braham  gives  me  the  hint  to  put  the  paper  in  hot  water  for 
a few  minutes.  I have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  try  this  and  report  but  it 
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sounds  so  likely  and  practical  that  I pass  on  the  hint  at  once  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  have  been  similarly  troubled. 

Another  little  point  is  often  missed,  viz.:  that  different  colors  of  tissue 
take  various  times  to  print.  Thus  for  instance  a red  chalk  tissue  takes  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  long*  as  what  one  might  call  normal  for  brown  or 
sepia  while  a blue  tissue  takes  less  than  normal. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  the  "continuating”  or  continuing  action  of 
printing  which  has  been  once  started  one  must  not  forget  that  this  depends  on 
the  presence  of  moisture,  so  that  if  a print  has  been  fully  exposed  and  it  is 
not  convenient  to  develop  it  at  once  it  must  be  put  forthwith  into  a calcium 
tube. 

Finally  wood  panel  is  not  nearly  so  much  used  as  one  would  expect.  For 
it  lends  itself  to  many  suitable  purposes,  c.g.,  hand  screen,  over  mantel,  door 
panel,  etc.  When  preparing  wood  with  substratum,  i.c.,  (chrome  alum  and 
gelatine),  let  it  have  at  least  three  coatings.  For  one  must  remember  that 
wood  is  normally  of  a porous  and  absorptive  nature.  The  same  remark  also 
applies  to  such  supports  as  leather  or  parchment,  while  in  the  case  of  metal, 
celluloid,  etc.,  one  coating  is  sufficient. 

If  transparencies  are  to  be  enlarged  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  “special 
transparency”  tissue  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  pigment  which 
is,  I believe,  Indian  ink,  or  something  of  that  kind. 


THE  SOYVER. 


W.  O.  Hammond. 
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KITTY  CATALOGUE. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

AT  amateur  who  is  also  the  owner  of  domestic 
pets  but  has  tried  at  some  time  to  secure  their 
likenesses  by  means  of  the  camera  and  with  vary- 
ing success.  Where  the  pet  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  the  feline  tribe,  those  who  have  tried 
it  know  something  about  the  patience  and  care 
required,  and  even  then  the  results  often  turn  out 
negative  in  more  senses  than  one.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time 
and  skill  required  to  make  a “Kitty-Catalogue” 
of  their  pet  or  pets,  will  consider  such  a set  of 
views  a most  interesting  addition  to  their  photo- 
graphic collection,  so  I make  these  few  sugges- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  admit  that  there 
are  cats  and  cats.  Some  are  suitable  and  some 
are  not,  and  unfortunately  it  often  happens  that 
those  who  would  make  beautiful  pictures  cannot 
be  induced  to  pose,  so  when  one  does  have  a beau- 
tiful animal  which  will  submit  to  the  ordeal,  they 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate.  As  the  question  of  the  intended  model’s 
suitability  and  adaptability  can  only  be  determined  by  trials,  that  matter  must 
be  decided  by  the  reader,  so  \ will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  best  way  of  over- 
coming the  technical  difficulties  which  lie  in  wait  for  the  beginner  in  cat 
photography. 

While  it  is  of  course  possible  to  secure  some  sort  of  a photograph  by 
means  of  a hand  camera,  the  best  results  can  only  be  secured  by  having  the 
camera  on  a tripod  or  some  suitable  support,  and  posing  the  subject  against 
a plain  unobtrusive  background  which  will  contrast  with  the  color  of  the 
animal.  Some  kind  of  a raised  platform  should  also  be  provided  as  a rule 
to  serve  as  a “model  stand,”  not  only  for  convenience  in  focusing,  but  also 
to  prevent  pussy  from  wandering  out  of  the  field  of  view.  A box  with 
some  plain  dark  fabric  thrown  over  it  will  serve  the  purpose  well  enough. 

The  work  is  best  done  out-of-doors,  in  the  shadow  of  some  building, 
which  will  afford  a good  light,  permitting  a fairly  quick  exposure  being 
given  without  producing  harsh  contrasts  in  the  negative,  although  if  still  more 
light  is  required  or  a spot  in  the  shade  is  not  available,  good  results  can  be 
secured  either  by  working  in  the  open  when  the  sun  is  partly  obscured  bv 
light  clouds,  or  by  suspending  a screen  of  “chedsecloth”  or  thin  muslin  over 
the  model  stand  to  serve  as  an  awning,  and  soften  the  direct  sunlight.  Under 
the  conditions  described,  the  exposure  will  vary  from  about  one-fifth  to  one 
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twenty-fifth  of  a second  with  stop  /8 
to  / ii,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
speed  of  the  plate  and  strength  of  light. 
When  once  settled,  the  question  of  what 
exposure  to  give  should  not  prove 
troublesome  if  the  work  is  done  under 
similar  conditions  each  time. 

The  largest  possible  lens  opening 
should  always  be  used,  without  too 
great  a loss  of  depth  of  focus,  for  of 
course  when  working  at  very  close 
range  a lens  does  not  possess  the  same 
depth  of  focus  at  a given  opening  as 
it  does  when  focused  upon  distant  ob- 
jects, nevertheless  I have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a smaller  stop  than 
f 8 to  ii,  even  where  the  negative  was 
enlarged  afterwards,  presuming  of 
course  that  the  model  can  be  kept  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  point  focused 
upon.  On  this  account  some  style  of 


A CHARMING  BEGGAR. 

reflecting  camera  might  be  more  con- 
venient, although  I can  say  that  I have 
done  all  my  work  with  ordinary  focus- 
ing cameras,  and  after  some  practice 
have  seldom  been  troubled  with  lack  of 
sufficient  definition  in  the  negatives. 

Regarding  the  best  plates  for  the 
work,  there  seems  to  be  little  to  choose, 
as  any  good  rapid  plate  will  generally 
give  satisfactory  results,  although  if 
the  subject  contains  much  yellowish  or 
brownish  color,  an  iso.  plate  will  be 
better  than  the  ordinary  kind.  In  de- 
veloping the  exposures,  a developer  of 
normal  strength  will  do  all  right,  only 
development  should  be  stopped  before 
any  parts  of  the  negative  become 
opaque,  to  avoid  loss  of  texture  in  the 
fur. 


INTERESTED. 
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Having  arranged  stand  and  background  and  set  up  the  camera,  I gen- 
erally take  some  object  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  model,  place  it  in  the 
same  position  on  the  stand  that  I wish  the  subject  to  occupy,  and  use  it  to 
focus  upon,  for  everything  should  be  ready  for  making  an  exposure,  even 
to  the  plateholder  slide  being  drawn,  before  the  victim  is  lead  to  the  sacrifice, 
for  Felis  donicsticus  doesn't  take  any  more  kindly  to  waiting  for  the  ordeal 
to  be  over  than  the  average  human  being,  so  see  that  the  camera  is  ready  to 
shoot  without  delay,  and  then  being  able  to  devote  all  your  attention  to  the 
model,  your  chances  of  success  will  be  much  better.  Now  is  the  time  to 
exercise  those  noble  virtues,  patience  and  forbearance,  for  they  are  usually 
needed,  it  being  useless  to  attempt  to  drive  a cat  into  doing  anything,  so  take 
time,  let  your  model  get  used  to  the  business,  and  then  with  perhaps  a little 
coaxing  one  may  be  able  to  secure  a number  of  good  views,  although  should 
the  model  refuse  to  pose,  that  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  altogether,  for 
animals  have  their  moods,  and  at  another  time  the  same  model  may  do  all  that 
one  could  ask,  so  it  is  well  to  make  a number  of  trials  if  necessary  before 
giving  up  a good  subject. 

Of  the  various  pets  I have  worked  from,  two  are  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations.  One  of  the  best,  a beautiful  cat  with  just  enough 
white  in  his  markings  to  photograph  well,  is  shown  in  “A  charming  beggar,” 
while  Teddy,  a little  kitten  with  similar  markings,  appears  in  “Interested,” 
“Look  pleasant,  please,”  and  “The  Amateur  Photographer.” 

TECHNICAL  NOTES  REGARDING  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“A  charming  beggar.”  Taken  in  shade  on  October  day,  with  an  ex- 
posure of  about  1/10  second,  stop  f8,  Wales  R.  R.  lens,  Stanley  plate,  de- 
veloped with  edinol,  and  enlarged  on  “Octo”  paper.  (Finished  with  “Bromo- 
hydro.”) 
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“Interested.”  Made  on  August  afternoon  in  shade  of  building,  clear 
light,  exposure  1/16  second,  with  stop  / 1 1 , B.  & L.  single  achromatic  lens  of 
6 inch  focus,  Cramer  “Med.  Iso."  plate,  developed  six  minutes  with  edinol,  in 
Daylight  Developing  Machine.  Print  enlarged  three  diameters  on  “Octo” 
paper. 

“Look  pleasant,  please.”  June  afternoon,  in  shade  of  building,  weather 
clear,  exposure  about  i/io  second,  stop  /8,  Cramer  “Inst.  Iso.”  plate,  de- 
veloped four  minutes  with  “Mascot"  developer,  in  Davis  Developing  Machine. 
Printed  by  contact  on  “Octo”  paper. 

“The  Amateur  Photographer.”  Same  conditions  as  preceding,  exposure  ]/% 
second,  /8,  “Inst.  Iso.”  plate,  developed  four  and  one-half  minutes  in  Davis 
Machine.  Contact  print  on  “Octo"  paper. 


FOGGY  DA  Y,  FAS T RIVER . 


Dr.  Albert  R.  Benedict. 
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A CHEAP  POSTCARD  PROJECTOR. 

BY  E.  H.  WILLIAMSON,  JR. 

E postcard  craze  seems  still  to  maintain  its  hold 
upon  humanity,  and  of  late  there  have  been  placed 
on  the  market,  a number  of  devices  for  projecting 
large  images  of  the  cards  upon  screens,  as  with 
lantern  slides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a pic- 
ture gives  a much  more  impressive  view  of  the 
scene  depicted  than  does  the  little  card  itself,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  lantern  slides,  with  much  less 
expense  and  trouble.  The  device  as  marketed  con- 
sists of  a light-tight  box,  usually  of  metal,  con- 
taining one  or  more  sources  of  illumination,  and  provided  with  reflectors  which 
throw  a strong  light  on  the  card,  the  image  of  which  is  picked  up  by  a pro- 
jecting lens  in  the  front  of  the  case,  and  thrown  thence  to  a screen.  The 
apparatus  described  in  this  article  requires  two  incandescent  gas  burners,  and 
the  camera  lens,  assumed  to  be  of  six  inches  focal  length,  is  used  to  project 
the  image.  Lenses  of  greater  focal  length  can  be  used  if  desired  by  altering 
the  relative  position  of  the  card  to  the  lens.  The  instrument,  of  which  a 
vertical  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  is  constructed  as  follows:  The  light 
case  is  made  from  a wooden  box  about  eighteen  inches  square  inside.  A 
depth  of  ten  inches  is  sufficient  but  a square  box  is  easier  to  obtain. 

In  one  side  is  cut  a square  hole,  four  inches  on  a side,  the  center  of  the 
opening  being  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  the  box  and  eight  inches  from 
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the  bottom.  A cardboard  box,  four  inches  square,  open  at  both  ends,  is  then 
tacked  to  the  inner  edges  of  the  opening,  so  as  to  project  into  the  box,  the 
sides  of  card  being  held  together  and  stiffened  with  passepartout  binding. 

A second  card  box  of  the  same  length  as  the  other  but  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  smaller,  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a one-quarter  inch  wooden  parti- 
tion, in  which  a hole  is  cut  large  enough  to  receive  the  rear  of  the  camera 
lens,  the  shutter  flange  being  screwed  to  the  wood.  The  outer  sides  of  this 
box  are  faced  with  rough  black  cloth,  to  make  a light-tight  joint  when  the 
small  box  is  slid  into  the  larger.  This  allows  the  camera  lens  to  be  moved 


back  or  forth  in  focusing.  The  lighting  plant  must  now  be  purchased  and 
consists  of  two  vertical  incandescent  gas  burners,  complete  with  mantles  and 
chimneys  (mica),  two  gas  pipe  elbows,  provided  with  ears  for  screwing  to  a 
support,  two  reducing  nipples  to  allow  the  burners  to  be  screwed  direct  to  the 
elbows,  two  elbows  without  ears,  five  5-inch  nipples,  and  a T,  all  of  three- 
eighth  pipe.  A gas  tube  four  or  five  feet  long  should  also  be  provided. 

The  side  of  the  box  opposite  to  that  containing  the  lens  support,  is  re- 
moved and  if  in  separate  pieces  is  joined  by  cross  battens  of  light  wood,  and 
is  cut  down  so  it  can  be  slid  into  the  box  to  a point  six  inches  from  the 
diaphram  of  the  camera  lens,  where  it  rests  against  a couple  of  vertical  cleats 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  It  should  fit  snugly  enough  to  stand  in  place 
without  other  support  and  at  the  rear  is  a handle,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
enable  the  operator  to  remove  it  to  change  the  postcards.  A nick  is  cut  in 
the  bottom  of  the  board  to  fit  over  the  gas  nipple,  as  shown.  The  lighting 
plant  is  set  up  next,  as  follows : The  reducing  nipples  are  screwed  into  the 
vertical  ends  of  the  eared  elbows,  and  two  of  the  straight  nipples  into  the 
other  ends.  At  the  ends  of  the  latter  are  screwed  the  plain  elbows,  from 
which  proceed  two  more  nipples  connected  in  the  center  by  the  T.  From  the 
rear  of  the  T,  the  fifth  nipple  projects  for  attachment  of  the  gas  tube  which 
leads  to  the  nearest  gas  fixture.  The  piping  being  thus  assembled,  with  all 
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joints  well  white  leaded,  the  eared  nipples  are  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
, box  in  such  a position  that  the  gas  burners  will  be  three  inches  from  the  front 
of  the  box  and  about  twelve  inches  apart.  The  reflectors  should  be  made  of 

bright  new  tin  and  are  nine  inches  square.  They  must  be  carefully  bent  in 

arcs  of  circles,  having  a radius  of  five  inches  and  are  then  tacked  in  the  front 
corners  of  the  box  as  shown  in  the  vertical  view,  Fig.  2. 

Directly  over  the  tops  of  the  gas  burner,  two  four  inch  round  holes  must 
be  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box  to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  away.  These  are  best 

cut  by  striking  circles  on  the  wood  with  pencil  dividers  and  boring  a series  of 

holes  close  together  and  touching  the  inside  of  the  line.  The  wood  within 
can  then  be  broken  away  and  the  rough  edges  smoothed  with  a sharp  knife 
so  as  to  allow  the  ends  of  two  four-inch  stove  pipe  elbows  to  be  forced  therein. 
The  upper  ends  of  these  are  pointed  back  to  throw  any  light  that  escapes,  to 
the  rear.  The  box  should  be  lined  with  some  opaque  material  and  for  this 
purpose  a piece  of  dark  blotting  paper  such  as  is  used  for  desk  pads  will 
answer  very  well.  It  is  fastened  with  small  tacks  and  a neat  job  should  be 
made.  The  face  of  the  board  which  supports  the  cards  is  provided  with  two 
strips  of  bent  tin.  tacked  thereto,  into  which  a postcard  will  slip  easily,  so 
that  it  is  held  opposite  the  centers  of  the  mantles. 

The  projector  is  now  ready  for  use  and  is  set  up  in  a room  which  should 
be  at  least  twelve  feet  square.  The  gas  tube  is  attached  to  a fixture  and  the 
lantern  set  on  a small  table  pointing  toward  the  opposite  wall  upon  which  a 
bed  sheet  has  been  stretched.  This  is  done  by  tying  string  loops  to  the  four 
corners  and  attaching  these  to  tacks  in  the  wall.  The  sheet  should  be  as  free 
from  wrinkles  as  possible.  The  burners  in  the  box  are  then  lighted  by  a taper 
thrust  down  the  stove  pipe  “IT's,  or  by  removing  the  back  board,  and  the  image 
thrown  on  the  sheet  is  sharply  focused  by  moving  the  camera  lens  in  its  slid- 
ing support.  With  the  card  six  inches  from  the  lens,  and  the  sheet  eight  feet 
from  the  same,  an  image  of  about  five  feet,  will  be  thrown. 

The  reason  that  the  lens  must  project  into  the  interior  of  the  box,  in  the 
apparatus  described,  is  that  there  is  danger  of  destroying  the  postcard,  or  at 
least  causing  it  to  buckle  if  it  is  brought  much  nearer  to  the  lights  than  the 
distance  given. 

The  photograph  cn  the  opposite  page  represents  the  projector  built 
by  the  author  and  is  identical  with  that  described  except  that  the  box  used 
was  longer  than  necessary,  but  was  the  only  one  available.  The  total  cost 
will  be  within  two  dollars  and  a half. 
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s Editorial  Notes  1 


WE  CALL  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  1911  Kodak  Advertising 
Contest,  which  is  announced  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  These 
contests  have  met  with  continued  and  growing  success,  and  have 
called  forth  a class  of  pictures  which  well  represents  the  progressive  achieve- 
ment of  amateur  photographers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  two 
pictures  taken  from  the  1910  contest,  which  accompany  this  note,  are  fair 
illustrations  of  this.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  done  a great  deal 
for  photography,  as  we  all  know,  by  making  it  easy  for  photographers  to 
make  good  photographs ; but  in  these  contests,  they  have  done  more  than  that, 
they  have  created  an  incentive  to  make  good  pictures,  which  is  a very  good 
thing. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  take  a lively  interest  in  the  1911  Kodak 
Advertising  Contest,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce,  later,  as  prize 
winners,  some  of  our  own  valued  contributors. 


# $ $ $ $ $ 

THE  following  letter,  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Jost,  originally  published  in  The 
Guide  to  X at ure,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Tost,  with  the  request  to  re- 
print in  Tite  Photographic  Times. 

Halifax,  X.  S. 

To  the  Editor: 

At  the  present  time  fuzzy  pictures  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a fad. 
We  are  taught  by  a special  class  of  photographers  to  make  pictures  as  our 
eyes  see  them.  Surely,  oh  surely,  some  of  the  reproductions  that  appear  in 
the  leading  photographic  magazines  could  not  have  been  made  as  the  eyes 
of  the  so-called  pictorialists  saw  them,  if  so,  my  advice  is“  Consult  an  oculist 
at  once A 

I have  rejected  three  of  the  leading  monthly  magazines  on  this  ac- 
count, for  when  one  pays  fifteen  cents  per  copy,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  year,  he  wants  value  for  his  money,  and  does  not  care  to  receive  the 
photo-engraver’s  out-of-focus,  screen  work,  nor  the  printer’s  ink  smudge.  We 
owe  many  thanks  to  the  editors  of  these  and  other  magazines  for  the  titles 
below  the  pictures,  as  I am  sure  that  no  one  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  could 
ever  guess  what  they  are.  On  account  of  these  silly  pictures  many  an  am- 
bitious amateur  has  doubtless  “thrown  up  the  sponge”  in  utter  disgust. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  ridiculous  to  the  pictorial  ( ?)  band.  AAverthe- 
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less  they  themselves  will  sooner  or  later  become  tired  of  such  work.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  “Chickens  always  come  home  to  roost, ” so  will  this  class  of 
photographers  return  to  their  first  love.  W hile  not  a confirmed  crank  on 
photographs  that  are  so  sharp  that  they  are  likelv  to  prick  one,  vet  I want  to 
see  pictures  that  shall  show  some  semblance  of  detail,  and  to  make  them  so 
that  one  may  know  what  they  are.  In  some  prints  that  I have  seen  in  genre 
work  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  tell  whether  the  figures  were  men, 
women,  or  children  devoid  of  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  three  essential  parts  of 
the  human  body.  These  pictures  were  raved  over  and  called  works  of  high 
art  in  photography.  I mentally  remarked,  “Heaven  help  the  low  art.” 

As  I have  given  vent  to  my  feelings  on  this  important  subject,  I should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  others,  as  no  doubt  my  heterodoxy  will  cause  many 
to  “hem  and  haw,”  and  say  that  the  writer  is  a fool.  But  fool  or  not,  he  is 
truthfully  expressing  his  view  in  the  matter. 

Everybody  knows  that  a photo-engraver  can  do  wonders  in  many  ways 
with  half-tone  cuts,  and  to  my  mind  the  majority  of  these  beautiful  (?),  so- 
called  “atmospheric"  pictures  were  prepared  in  the  workroom  of  the  en- 
graver. TUT 

J.  H.  Tost. 
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THE  separation  of  the  heat  from  the  luminous  rays  i>  a practical  question 
of  frequent  interest  not  only  to  the  lanternist,  but  to  the  general  dark- 
room worker,  as  well  as  the  photo-micrographist ; and  for  this  purpose, 
in  connection  with  lantern  projection,  the  cell  or  tank  containing  a solution  of 
common  alum  has  long  been  in  use,  although  experts  are  by  no  means  yet 
agreed  as  to  its  precise  degree  of  efficiency.  The  Amateur  Photographer 
now  tells  us  that  Messrs.  Houston  and  Logie  find  a much  more  satisfactory 
substance  in  a solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
kind  of  first  cousin  to  the  more  familiar  potash  alum.  It  seems  that  a tank 
or  cell  of  ammonium-iron  sulphate  solution  1.2-in.  thick  transmits  75  per  cent  of 
the  light  rays  and  absorbs  95  per  cent,  of  the  heat  rays.  These  figures  indicate 
a very  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  one  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  many  useful 
applications  in  photographic  matters. 


$$$$$$ 


STILL  further  information  about  reducing  the  heat-action  of  projection  ap- 
paratus comes  to  us  from  Herr  A.  Schultz,  who  finds  that  the  interposi- 
tion  of  a very  fine  wire-netting  between  the  illuminant  and  celluloid  film 
has  a remarkable  effect  in  absorbing  the  heat  rays.  Of  course,  this  wire  net 
work  also  stops  some  of  the  light  rays  as  well,  but  the  gain  in  heat  protection 
seems  to  outweigh  the  loss  of  light.  Thus  a cinematograph  film  which  was 
ignited  in  a few  seconds  by  a cone  of  unscreened  rays  was  not  ignited  after 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  when  the  rays  were  heat-filtered  through  the  wire 
screen.  The  heat-screening  method  can  be  applied  to  the  projection  micro- 
scope— a matter  of  considerable  importance  in  many  delicate  preparations. 


$$$$$$ 


OIL  and  bromoil  are  certainly  two  of  the  popular  processes  of  the  moment, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  C.  II.  Hewitt  at- 
tracted a goodly  number  of  Cripplegate  ( England)  members  to  hear 
his  discourse  on  “Oil,”  recently.  Among  the  many  practical  hints  given,  the 
following  should  invite  special  attention.  Inks  containing  aniline  color  may 
wisely  be  avoided  where  permanence  is  desired.  For  working  large  sizes — c.g 
20  inches  by  16  inches,  etc. — a sheet  of  glass  of  this  size  is  cumbersome  and 
heavy  as  a support  for  the  print  during  pigmenting,  but  its  place  may  con- 
veniently be  taken  by  a drawing-board  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  American 
oilcloth,  or  thin  sheet  zinc.  The  print,  after  washing,  should  be  dried,  then 
when  soaking  preparatory  to  pigmenting  it  should  be  put  in  the  dish  of  water 
face  up,  but  prevented  from  floating  by  means  of  a couple  of  bits  of  glass  rod 
used  as  weights.  If  soaked  face  down,  uneven  action  may  result  from  the 
print  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
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against  light  fogging  the  bichromate  sensitized  paper  between  sensitizing  and 
printing.  Printing  should  be  carried  on  till  detail  in  the  highlights  is  just 
visible.  When  loading  the  brush  by  dabbing  on  the  ink  palette  care  should  be 
taken  to  try  and  keep  the  ink  particles  on  the  extreme  tips  only  of  the  brush 
hairs.  When  pigmenting  the  print  a lingering  touch  puts  ink  on  the  print, 
while  a sweeping  or  hopping  touch  takes  ink  off  the  paper.  To  soften  con- 
trasts one  may  dip  the  brush  in  petrol,  then  wipe  off  all  but  a mere  trace  of 
petrol,  and  then  work  with  a quick  light  touch.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while 
several  kinds  of  paper  are  suitable  for  oil  printing,  yet  they  are  not  all  to  be 
treated  exactly  alike.  For  example,  some  papers  may  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  with  impunity,  while  others  give  mottled  results  with  this  treatment. 
It  is  quite  a mistake  to  think  that  strongly  pronounced  gelatine  image  relief 
is  essential.  Highlights  may  be  picked  out  by  a delicate  touch  with  a soft 
hog  hair  brush. 

$$$$$$ 

THE  application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  bird  life  in  their  natural 
habitat  has  attracted  quite  a considerable  number  of  experts.  Not  the 
least  successful  and  enthusiastic  of  these  workers  is  Mr.  Bickerton,  who 
delighted  a large  audience  at  the  Camera  Club,  London,  not  long  ago.  Among 
the  many  remarkable  results  secured  were  a couple  of  instances  of  two  wild 
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ducks  sitting  more  or  less  side  by  side  on  one  and  the  same  “clutch”  of  eggs 
in  one  nest,  if  that  term  be  applicable  to  the  wild  duck.  Bird  stories,  like  dog 
and  fish  stories,  sometimes  wander  into  poetic  regions,  and  one  might  well 
hesitate  in  accepting  a story  of  two  birds  on  one  nest  were  it  not  for  camera 
evidence  of  this  kind.  Another  bit  of  useful  camera  record  was  a case  of  five 
eggs  in  a pewit’s  nest.  Yet  another  startling  case  was  that  of  a puffin  that  had 
contrived  to  capture  four  small  fish,  the  slide  showing  all  four  fish  in  her 
beak  at  the  same  moment.  Touching  briefly  on  technical  matters,  the  lecturer 
gave  several  hints  of  value  based  on  his  own  actual  experience.  I le  uses  a 
halffplate  bellows  camera  and  portrait  lens  of  about  io  inch  focal  length. 
He  had  used  a telephoto  lens  on  occasion,  but  was  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  this  form  of  apparatus.  A tilting  table  for  the  camera  certainly  was  es- 
sential, for  it  was  quite  the  exception  for  the  object  of  interest  to  be  anywhere 
near  camera  level.  Of  course,  a good  deal  of  success  in  bird  work  depended 
on  the  worker  being  able  to  have  an  efficient  hiding-place  near  the  bird.  Ilis 
own  favorable  form  was  a hollow  portable  tree  trunk  made  in  two  pieces.  A 
number  of  iron  hoops  were  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  to  the  outside  of  this 
was  fixed  real  tree  bark.  Tree  branches  could  be  added  when  desired.  A 
nest  having*  been  located,  the  portable  tree  trunk  was  placed  "in  situ,’’  and 
left  there  for  a few  days  undisturbed,  so  that  the  birds  to  be  studied  at  close 
quarters  might  become  acquainted  with  this  novelty.  The  tree  trunk  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  worker,  a camp  stool,  and  a tripod.  The  lens  peeps  out 
between  a conveniently-placed  opening  between  the  pieces  of  bark.  Mr. 
Bickerton  said  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  what  a lot  of  noise,  e.g., 
whistling,  singing,  etc.,  he  could  make  in  his  hiding-place  without  seriously 
affecting  some  birds.  This  was  perhaps  more  especially  the  case  when  the 
young  birds  had  got  out  of  their  shells,  for  it  was  seldom  that  the  mother  bird 
deserted  her  hatched  brood.  One  exceedingly  interesting  photograph  de- 
picted a young  bird  just  out  of  the  shell,  and  clearly  showed  the  “egg-tooth” 
or  “chipper”placed  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  enabled  the 
youngster  to  “chip”  the  egg  from  inside  and  so  make  its  escape ; another 
picture  showed  this  process  in  its  initial  stage. 
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HENRY  F. 

RAESS. 

PRESERVING  FLOWERS  WHICH  ARE  TO  BE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHED, BY  G.  LEFEVRE. 

of  the  plate  which  is  covered  with 
tion  of : 

l a solu- 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  flowers  in  good  con- 

English. 

Metric 

dition  more  than  a few  hours  and  in  the 

4 ozs. 

Water 

no  c.c. 

case  of  choice  specimens  or  rare  plants  it 

5 drams 

Methyl  alcohol 

20  c.c. 

would  be  desirable  if  they  could  be  kept 

75  grains 

Gum  arabic 

5.0  gms. 

for  some  days.  According  to  the  author 

1 dram 

White  sugar 

4.0  gms. 

the  following  method  will  keep  flowers  for 

75  grains 

Ammonium  bichromate 

5.0  gms. 

some  time. 

The  above  solution  is  painted  on 

the  back 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

i oz.  White  soap  30.0  gms. 

45  grains  Common  salt  3.0  gms. 

The  soap  is  cut  fine  or  soap  powder  may 
be  used,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  the 
water.  When  dissolved,  the  salt  is  added. 
The  addition  of  the  salt  causes  a jellylike 
mass  to  form.  When  the  mass  is  uniform, 
a pinch  of  boric  acid  is  added.  The  flow- 
ers are  first  sprayed  with  fresh  water  until 
well  moistened.  The  *vase  which  is  to  hold 
the  flowers  is  filled  with  the  above  soap 
solution.  The  flowers  should  be  removed 
from  the  vase  every  morning  and  held 

under  a small  stream  of  water  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  leaves  should  also  be 
well  watered.  It  is  best  to  remove  the 

soap  solution  every  two  or  three  days. 

With  proper  care  the  flowers  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  many  days  or  even 

weeks. — Photo  Revue,  July,  1910.  Photo- 
grapliisches  IVochenblatt,  Vol.  36,  No.  32, 
1910. 

* * * 

LOCAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

Intensifying  a plate  where  the  whole 
image  is  to  be  built  up  is  quite  easy.  But 
sometimes  we  wish  to  intensify  only  a 
portion  of  the  image.  The  latter  is  not  so 
simple  and  requires  a somewhat  different 
method.  Instead  of  treating  the  film  with 
various  chemicals,  we  work  from  the  back 


or  glass  side  of  the  plate,  on  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  intensified,  in  artificial 
light,  and  dried  by  gently  warming  the 
plate.  When  dry  and  cold  place  the 
plate  face  (or  film)  side  up  on  a piece 
of  black  cloth  or  velvet  and  expose  for 
several  minutes  to  diffused  daylight.  After 
exposure,  the  glass  side  is  dusted  with  fine 
graphite  powder,  removing  the  excess  with 
a fine  camel’s  hair  brush.  ' The  graphite 
will  adhere  wherever  the  light  did  not  act, 
and  where  there  was  a partial  exposure 
the  adherence  will  be  proportional.  Thin 
films  yield  the  best  results.  The  above  back- 
ing may  be  removed  at  any  time  with 
water  without  injury  to  the  negative. 

— Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  Vol.  30, 
No.  25. 

* * * 

MAKING  PAPER  NEGATIVES  TRANSPARENT. 

Manufacturers  of  sensitized  paper  for 
making  paper  negatives,  usually  claim  that 
their  paper  is  grainless  and  requires  no 
further  manipulation,  but  practice  has 
proven  that  enough  grain  is  present  to  be 
cfbjeetionable.  By  suitable  treatment  the 
grain  can  be  so  suppressed  that  it  prac- 
tically can  not  be  noticed  when  printing 
on  matte  surface  paper,  especially  platinum 
paper.  Paper  in  place  of  glass  for  negative 
purposes  possesses  many  advantages,  es- 
pecially in  studio  work  for  large  heads.  It  is 
cheaper,  lighter,  not  fragile,  more  easily 
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retouched,  non-halati:n,  rnd  docs  not  occupy 
so  much  room  as  glass  plates. 

To  the  back  of  the  negative  is  applied 
the  following  solution  by  means  of  a tuft 
of  cotton  : — 25  gins.  ( 6 % drams)  of  paraffin 
is  dissolved  in  210.0  gms.  ( 7 ozs.)  of  ben- 
zine. The  solution  should  be  rubbed  in 
well.  (We  have  seen  paper  negatives  and 
prints  made  from  them,  mostly  landscapes, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  I.  Scandlin,  made  about  1852  and  which 
for  beauty  and  weal.h  of  detail  cannot  be 
surpassed  to-day  even  with  our  superior 
advantages.) — Die  Photographic,  Vol.  13, 
No.  5. 

^ * 

A FLASHLIGHT  POWDF.R  EXPLOSION. 

To  celebrate  the  incorporation  of  greater 
Krakau  (Austria)  the  inhabitants  recently 
held  a torchlight  procession  in  honor  of 
the  new  mayor,  Dr.  Leo.  As  the  parade 
passed  the  mayor’s  residence  the  mayor 
stepped  out  on  a balcony.  Just  then  a 
terriffic  explosion  took  place.  The  streets 
were  crowded  and  a great  panic  ensued  as 
most  of  the  people  thought  a bomb  outrage 
had  taken  place.  A photographer  had 
posted  himself  opposite  the  house  and  ac- 
cidently ignited  two  pounds  of  flashlight 
powder.  Fortunately  no  one  was  killed;  but 
many  were  injured,  including  the  mayor 
who  was  cut  by  falling  glass.  All  of  the 
neighboring  windows  were  broken  and  in 
a nearby  Franciscan  church  where  at  that 
moment  services  were  Tieing  held,  great 
excitement  occurred  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  priest  managed  to  calm  the 
congregation.  The  beautiful  stained  glass 
windows  were  destroyed. — Wiener  Freie 
Photogrophcn  Zeitung,  Vol.  11,  Xo.  12. 


tain  alcohols,  many  amines,  urta  and  guani- 
dine derivatives,  urethane,  amids,  sulfonal, 
and  other  sulphur  combinations  could  be 
used,  but  the  most  suitable  is  thiosinamine. 
A toning  and  fixing  bath  consists  of : 


English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

7 ozs.  Sodium  thiosulphate  200.0  gms. 

21/ 2 drams  Thiosinamine  100  gms. 
q.s.  Gold  chloride  (sufficient  amount)  q.v 
This  bath  is  suitable  for  all  papers  and 
possesses  the  advantage  that  the  prints  may 
remain  in  the  bath  an  hour  without  detri- 
ment, that  is  they  do  not  fade  and  all  the 
delicate  details  remain.  The  bath  can  be 
used  until  exhausted.  The  colors  range 
from  reddish  brown  to  black  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  prints  remain  in  the  bath. 
— Photographische  Mittcilungen,  No.  11, 
190  ). 


MECHANICAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

If  one  desires  to  intensify  a plate  and 
does  not  wish  to  use  chemical  means  or 
suitable  solutions  are  at  hand,  the  fal- 
lowing may  prove  useful.  The  negative 
after  drying,  is  placed  in  water  until 
thoroughly  wet.  This  will  require  a shorter 
or  longer  period  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  film.  The  plate  is  then  rapidly 
dried  by  heating.  A plate  after  develop- 
ing and  drying  will  s aid  considerable  heat, 
but  a certain  amount  of  caution  must  be 
taken  as  it  is  possible  to  melt  the  film, 
which  of  course  must  b j avoided.  The 
cause  for  this  strange  behavior  is  probably 
due  to  the  silver  grains  coming  closer  to- 
gether and  thereby  becoming  more  com- 
pact.— Die  Photographic,  Vol.  13,  No.  5. 

* * * 


THE  SIMPLEST  COMBINED  TONING  AND  FIXING 
BATH,  BY  DR.  C.  ARNOLD. 

The  directions  for  the  majority  of  com- 
bined baths  almost  without  exception  re- 
mind one  of  the  recipes  of  the  alchemists. 
During  several  years  I tested  the  applica- 
tion of  almost  all  the  representatives  of  the 
principal  groups  of  organic  combinations, 
to  combined  baths.  It  was  found  that  cer- 


HOME-MADE YELLOW  SCREENS. 

Yellow’  screens  suitable  for  orthocromatic 
work  can  be  easily  prepared  by  fixing  a 
transparency  plate  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  light  or  developed.  After  fixing 
the  plate  must  be  w’ell  washed  and  then 
placed  for  some  time  in  a bath  consisting 
of  a saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid  and  then  dried. — Die  Photographic, 
Vol.  13,  Xo.  5. 
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Items  of  Interest 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FLYING  SHOT. 

That  it  is  possible  to  photograph  a pro- 
jectile in  flight  has  been  known  since  the 
German  physicist  Mach  suggested  the  use 
of  the  electric  spark  as  a source  of  light 
for  the  purpose — a suggestion  of  which 
Vernon  Boys  made  practical  use  in  1893. 
Recent  interesting  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  shot  when  fired  from  a gun,  investigated 
photographically  in  this  way,  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  The  Scientific  American 
by  its  German  correspondent.  We  learn 
that  in  Germany  Albert  Preuss,  an  expert 
with  the  shotgun,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  photography  of  projectiles  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  action  of  shot. 
We  read : 

‘In  the  neighborhood  of  Zorndorf,  at 
the  place  where  about  150  years  ago 
Seidlitz’s  cuirassiers  rested  before  the  bat- 
tle, Preuss  in  1900  founded  a scientific  in- 
stitute for  the  examination  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  testing-station,  named 
Neumannswalde  for  Trade  Councilor  I, 
Neumann,  Preuss’s  financial  backer,  is 
situated  upon  a small  lake  in  a lonely  lo- 
cality, far  from  habitations  and  railways. 

“The  experiments  made  at  Neumanns- 
walde for  photographing  shot  are  carried 
out  in  a dark  cellar.  An  electric  light 
plant  enables  white  or  ruby  lamps  to  be 
switched  cn  in  this  room.  At  the  right 
we  see  a static  electric  machine,  in  the 
center  two  Leyden  jars,  and  at  the  left  a 
peculiar  combination  of  gun  and  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  By  turning  the  crank 
at  the  right,  electricity  is  produced  which 
is  collected  in  the  two  Leyden  jars  and 
then  passes  to  the  photographic  apparatus 
through  the  two  wires.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  apparatus  is  of  the  utmost 
simplicity.  T he  photographic  plate  is 
fastened  upon  a board  in  a vertical 
position.  There  is  no  plateholder  and  no 
camera,  but  the  photographic  plate  is  sus- 


pended openly  in  the  dark  cellar  which  is 
lighted  only  dimly  with  a photographic 
darkroom  lamp  at  the  time  of  getting  the 
apparatus  ready.  Opposite  the  plate  is 
located  the  so-called  spark-gap,  that  is,  two 
points  between  which  the  spark  is  pro- 
duced, their  distance  being  adjustable.  The 
electricity  stored  in  the  Leyden  jars  will 
not  be  able  to  jump  the  spark-gap  unless 
the  two  vertical  sheet-metal  strips  shown 
at  the  extreme  left  touch  each  other.  In 
the  normal  position,  the  strips  are  separated. 
When,  however,  a shot  is  fired  from  the 
gun  clamped  opposite  them,  the  two  strips 
are  pressed  together.  At  this  moment  a 
vivid  light  flashes  in  the  dark  space  between 
the  points  of  the  spark-gap  and  produces 
on  the  plate  an  image  of  everything  which 
at  that  time  lies  between  the  spark-gap  and 
the  photographic  plate.” 

The  plates  used  for  the  first  shot-photo- 
graphs, we  are  told,  were  often  28  inches 
long  and  show  every  individual  grain  of 
shot.  Some  grains  travel  in  advance  of  the 
main  body  and  thus  make  the  contact  that 
takes  the  electric  “snapshot”  when  the  mass 
of  shot  is  still  in  front  of  the  plate.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  find  out  how  various  kinds 
and  makes  of  cartridges  behave  as  regards 
scattering.  The  most  interesting  pheno- 
menon, however,  is  the  strong  air-watve  in 
front  of  each  grain.  On  account  of  its 
greater  density,  the  air  compressed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  shot  is  pictured  plainly  on  the 
photographic  plate.  If  several  grains  are 
photographed  close  together,  the  plate 
shows  how  the  several  air-waves  overlap. 
Behind  the  entire  charge  we  see  many  small 
air-waves  and  eddies  which  break  and  flow 
into  one  another.  To  quote  again: 

“In  the  photograph  the  two  contact 
strips  appear  clearly  at  the  right,  also  the 
grains  of  siiot  and  the  air-wa*ves.  At  the 
left  we  see  the  wad  of  the  cartridge  which 
follows  the  charge  of  shot  at  reduced  speed. 
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The  few  dark  spots  visible  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wad  are  unconsumed  powder 
grains.  One  of  the  shot  grains  has  passed 
through  the  two  contact  strips,  and  has 
been  noticeably  flattened  by  the  impact.  In 
the  rear  of  this  grain  fly  some  fragments 
of  the  contact  strips,  and  it  can  be  observed 
plainly  how  the  air  spouts  out  of  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  shot.  In  front  of  the 
grain  of  shot  we  see  a large  circle  which 
represents  the  air-wave  produced  by  the 
grain.  The  strong  light  in  the  rear  of  the 
contact  strips  is  caused  by  the  spark  formed 
when  they  touch  each  other.  If  desired, 
the  effect  may  be  screened  by  interposing  a 
piece  of  cardboard  between  the  strips  and 
the  plate.  It  should  be  noted  that  every- 
thing is  due  to  the  shot  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  no  background  whatever 
during  exposure,  the  electric  machine  must 
of  course  be  placed  in  a separate  room,  in 
order  that  its  spark  may  not  disturb  the 
perfect  darkness  of  the  room  in  which  the 
exposure  is  to  be  made.  At  the  left  is  a 
push-button  for  ringing  an  electric  bell  as 
a signal  to  the  assistant  that  he  should 
operate  the  electric  machine. 

“Only  photography  can  secure  clear  in- 
formation as  to  the  widening  of  the  charge, 
the  length  of  the  space  it  will  occupy,  the 
scattering  of  the  individual  grains  and  their 
deformation.  Some  of  the  grains  in  the 
photograph  show  plainly  how  far  their  ori- 
ginally spherical  form  has  been  altered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  powder  gases.  A few 
of  them  seem  to  be  almost  cube-shaped. 
The  beveling  off  of  some  grains  causes 

them  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  line 
of  sight,  since  they  are  deflected  in  the  air 
by  surfaces  inclined  to  the  trajectory.  Up 
to  the  present  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  photograph  shot  in  flight  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  ex- 
posures are  now  generally  made  at  dis- 

tances of  from  5 to  17  feet  from  the  mUZ- 

Zle.  ^ jj.  j); 

USING  OLD  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

Every  platinotype  worker  knows  that  be 
he  ever  so  careful  the  keeping  of  the  paper 
for  any  great  length  of  time  is  his  trouble. 


Old  paper  that  has  got  damp  is  beyond 
hope,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  it, 
and  collect  the  ash  in  the  residue  bottle, 
but  old  paper  that  has  been  kept  quite  dry 
will  yield  from  a harsh  negative  a softer 
contrast  print  than  can  be  got  with  quite 
fresh  paper.  With  old  and  dry  papers 
there  seems  to  be  less  washing  away  of  the 
platinum  than  with  newer  papers.  Age  in 
some  subtle  way  seems  to  give  the  coating 
a tighter  grip  of  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 
According  to  some  workers  one  gets  more 
detail  by  printing  under  yellow-green  glass, 
but  for  my  own  part  I cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  direction. 
In  the  case  of  black  Japine  paper  extra 
detail  is  obtainable  with  hot  developer,  and 
also  by  a very  small  quantity  of  mercuric 
chloride.  I11  the  case  of  soft  contrast  nega- 
tives from  which  bright  results  are  wanted, 
perhaps  the  best  aid  is  a quite  small  quantity 
of  potassium  bichromate  in  the  developer, 
say  one  grain  bichromate  per  ounce  de- 
veloper; but  a curious  point  about  this  pro 
cedure  is  that  while  this  acts  quite  well  with 
a cold  developer,  its  effect  is  largely  lost 
or  masked  when  the  developer  is  heated. 
It  is  advisable  when  following  this  pro- 
cedure to  add  glycerine  to  the  developer, 
and  use  the  brush  method  of  applying  it. 

F.  C.  Lambert  in  the  London  Telegram. 

* * * 

MULTIPLE  MOUNTING. 

With  regard  to  multiple  mounting,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  with  some  of  us  that 
when  the  picture  is  finished  we  feel  that 
the  chosen  tints  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  or  that  the  best  has  not  been  made 
of  the  material  in  our  hands.  I have  adopt- 
ed the  following  course,  which  I find  most 
useful.  I have  two  frames  made  with  loose 
backs.  After  the  papers  have  been  cut  and 
arranged,  I fix  up  the  frame  and  hang  it 
on  the  wall  for  a few  days.  If  not  satis- 
factory, the  tints  can  be  altered  until  the 
best  effect  is  obtained.  No  adhesive  mix- 
ture is  required,  as  the  papers  keep  in  posi- 
tion quite  as  well. 


Among  theCameraClubs 


m 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  -ontribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs.— The  Editors J 


ELMIRA  CAMERA  CLUB,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  the  Elmira  Camera  Club  re- 
sulted in  the  following  members  being 
chosen  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : 

H.  E.  Snyder,  president ; W.  E.  Bryan, 
vice-president ; Seeley  Stage,  secretary- 
treasurer;  H.  T.  Stagg,  C.  W.  Campbell, 

F.  E.  Scharf,  directors. 

The  revised  constitution  as  submitted  by 
constitution  committee  was  adopted  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  club. 

jt  jt  J* 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Officers  were  elected  at  a meeting  held 
in  Newark,  Feb.,  13th,  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association,  of  New  Jersey. 

Seven.y-eight  members  attended  the  meet- 
ing, representing  all  parts  of  the  State. 
There  were  several  visitors  from  the  New 
York  Association. 

The  officers  chosen  were  as  follows : 
President,  John  F.  Sherman ; First  Vice- 
President,  Ludwig  Schell ; Second  Vice- 
President,  Hugh  Brady;  Secretary,  Harry 

G.  Potter;  Treasurer,  Helmuth  Schu- 
macher; Directors,  Frederick  Breidenbach 
and  Julius  M.  Meirick. 

jt  jt 

THE  MONTREAL  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  AS- 
SOCIATION CAMERA  CLUB,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

The  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Camera  Club  are  holding  their  fifth 
annual  exhibition  April  17th  to  22nd,  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  su:cessful  that  has 
ever  been  held.  A number  of  new  classes 
have  been  added  and  more  prizes  are  offer- 
ed. There  wfill  be  five  different  classes 
with  either  one  or  two  prizes  consisting  of 
silver  and  bronze  plaques  for  each. 

Class  A for  figure  studies  and  Class  B 


for  all  other  subjects  are  open  to  all  ama- 
teur photographers.  Hand  camera  class 
open  to  all  members  of  the  M.  A.  A.  A. 
Club  class  and  Green  class  open  only  to 
M.  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club  members. 

Pictures  must  be  delivered  not  later  than 
April  7th.  No  entrance  fee  will  be  charged. 

Write  for  entry  blanks  to  the  secretary 

H.  C.  Stone,  M.  A A.  A.  Camera  Club, 
250  Peel  street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Y.  M.  Q A.  has 
organized  a Camera  Club  and  hopes  to  do 
active  work  along  photographic  lines  this 
winter  and  would  like  to  communicate  with 
other  clubs,  to  learn  of  their  doings,  to 
hear  about  exhibitions,  exchanges,  etc.,  to 
obtain  addresses  of  parties  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing photos,  and  of  dealers  having  new 
materials  or  apparatus  for  the  amateur. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  allow  manu- 
facturers the  use  of  our  rooms  for  demon- 
strating their  materials  before  our  mem- 
bers, to  be  placed  upon  the  mailing  list  of 
their  publications,  to  receive  instruction 
books  and  samples  for  the  instruction  of 
our  members. 

We  hope  to  arrange  for  several  talks  on 
art  subjects  and  hold  several  exhibitions 
during  the  season. 

We  should  like  to  learn  of  any  collec- 
tions of  photographs  available  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

H.  Edgar  Fry. 

jt 

PROVIDENCE  CAMERA  CLUB,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

We  are  advised  that  the  date  of  the  an 
nual  exhibition  of  the  Providence  Camera 
Club  has  been  changed  to  March  20th,  ow- 
ing to  extensive  repairs  to  the  club  rooms. 
The  annual  catalogue  will  also  be  issued 
at  that  time. 
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POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


According  to  latest  advices  the  Albums 
now  en  route  were  located  as  follows : 
Album  for  October,  1910,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Album  for  November,  1910,  at  Portland, 
Me.;  Album  for  December,  1910,  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Experience  Note  Book,  where- 
abouts unknown.  This  book  has  been  on 
its  travels  since  April,  1909,  and  at  its 
present  rate  of  progress  may  possibly  com- 
plete its  round  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century. 

Announcement  is  made  with  great  regret 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Lui; wider. 
The  Club  now  has  38  members. 

A prize  winning  certificate  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie  for  his  print 
No.  26,  Album  for  May,  1910. 


So  many  members  have  recently  failed 
to  contribute  prints  for  the  albums  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Club,  which  require  mem- 
bers to  send  prints  promptly  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary.  Members  who  disregard 
this  rule  or  fail  to  render  satisfactory  ex- 
planations for  failure  to  comply  therewith 
render  themselves  liable  to  be  omitted  from 

the  route  lists.  „ . „ r 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Master  Photographer,  F.  E.  Doty,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan,  portraitist  of  national 
fame,  champion  medal  collector  and  prize 
winner  of  America,  etc.,  made  us  a very 
pleasant  visit  last  month,  and  favored  the 
students  with  a splendid  talk,  illustrated 
by  some  of  his  posing  and  lighting  in  the 
operating  department. 

President  Bissell  has  just  returned  from 
a business  and  pleasure  trip  to  various 
points  of  Florida. 

The  Students’  Working  Club  of  photo- 
engraving has  been  greatly  favored  the 
past  month  by  the  donation  of  a fine  new 
etching  machine,  a new  proofing  press,  and 
a new  wood  and  metal  saw,  from  different 
manufacturers  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wm.  Warnken,  student  of  1909,  has 
returned  to  the  college  to  finish  his  course 
in  photography.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
general  studio  and  view  work  since  leaving 
the  school. 

Mr.  Frank  Champion,  of  1905,  made  us 
a visit  last  month  on  his  way  to  New  York 
City  from  his  home  at  Ixmg  Beach,  Cal. 
He  has  a studio  in  the  latter  place  and 
reports  business  good. 


OLD  WINDMILL. 


Il8 


W.  O.  Hammond. 
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1 Photographic  Reviews  1 


“Chats  on  Photography,”  by  W.  Wal- 
lington.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

This  is  an  easy  guide  for  beginners,  as 
its  sub-title  indicates.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  excellent  reproductions  of 
photographs  from  nature,  and  covers  the 
subject  of  practical  photography  very  com- 
pletely and  well.  The  formulae  and  tables 
and  other  useful  information,  and  a par- 
ticularly well  arranged  index,  makes  the 
book  a handy  one  for  ready  reference  in 
the  darkroom  or  under  the  skylight.  The 
advice  given  appears  to  be  the  outcome 
of  actual  experience  in  helping  amateurs, 
both  the  beginner  and  the  more  advanced. 
The  book  sells  for  $i  25,  and  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  by  our  publishers, 
on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

4^  41 

“PHOTOGRAPHING  in  OLD  ENGLAND.” 

In  a series  of  nine  letters,  Mr.  Adams, 
editor  of  The  Photographic.  Times, 
records  his  impressions  of  a journey 
through  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  in 
pursuit  of  the  picturesque.  In  his  preface 
he  disclaims  for  these  letters  any  "literary 
pretence” ; but  although  they  do  little 
more  than  describe  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  them,  their  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness are  not  without  attractiveness,  and 
they  contain  bits  of  delightful  description. 
The  chapters,  ‘ Clovelly.”  “English  Cathe- 
drals,” and  “London,”  especially  are 
pregnant  with  suggestion  and  inspiration. 
To  these  letters  is  appended  a chapter 
containing  photographic  advice  to  the 
reader  “contemplating  making  a similar 
journey.” 

Mr.  Adam’s  pilgrim  ge  begins  at  Lon- 
don, continues  leisurely  up  the  Thames  to 
Oxford,  through  “Shakespeare’s  Country,” 
North  Devon,  a part  of  Wales,  the  Eng- 
lish Lake  Country,  a part  of  Scotland,  most 
of  the  English  Cathedral  towns,  and  ends 


at  what  was  its  starting  point — London. 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  wealth  of 
material  was  gathered  by  the  way,  nor  is 
the  reader  disappointed  in  the  pictures  he  is 
allowed  to  share  with  the  author.  They 
are  a pure  delight,  and  are  selected  with 
grateful  discrimination. — The  Boston  Eien- 
ing  Transcript. 

^ sb  4- 

“Under  the  Roof  of  the  Jungle,”  by  Chas. 
Livingston  Bull.  L.  C.  Page  & Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  followed 
with  increased  interest  the  adventures  of 
well  known  sportsmen  in  the  African  Wilds, 
as  portrayed  by  the  camera.  The  book 
referred  to  above  is  an  account  of  the  live-s, 
written  in  a very  interesting  manner,  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  in  the  Guiana,  South 
America,  jungle.  There  are  fourteen  arti- 
cles to  the  book,  each  dealing  with  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  the  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  throughout,  not  with  actual 
photographs,  but  with  an  acute  conception 
of  probable  scenes,  as  referred  to  in  the 
text.  As  a book  of  pleasant  diversion,  for 
those  interested  in  natural  history  we  com- 
mend it  most  highly. 

4i  4^ 

“The  Lens  Part  of  Photography,”  by  R. 
D.  Gray.  Gray-Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J. 

This  booklet  is  a brief  discussion  of  the 
principles  in  the  practical  application  of 
lenses  in  photography,  and  to  alleviate  the 
confusion  of  a prospective  lens  purchaser  as 
regards  the  selection  of  a lens  and  its  use. 

& $■ 

Das  Kopieren  bei  elektrischen  Licht,  by 
A.  F.  von  Huebl,  twenty  illustrations  and 
two  tables.  Published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
Halle,  a.S.,  Germany.  Price,  Mk.  1.80. 

Artificial  illumination  is  so  much  used 
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now  for  studio  work  lighting  that  it  is 
quite  natural  that  a busy  photographer 
would  attempt  to  use  it  for  printing  as  it 
is  much  more  uniform  and  steady  than  day- 
light. The  subject  is  divided  into  four 
chapters,  the  first  is  on  the  law  of  illumina- 
tion of  flat  surfaces,  illumination  from  sev- 
eral light  sources,  the  use  of  reflectors  and 
the  photo-chemical  activity  of  light.  The 
second  chapter  is  on  the  common  form  of 
arc  light,  lamps  with  long  arcs  and  sev- 
eral arc  lamps  specially  designed  for  photo- 
graphic work.  The  third  chapter  treats  of 
mercury  vapor  lamps  and  their  practical 
applications.  The  fourth  chapter  compares 
the  various  types  of  lamps  as  to  their  light 
intensities,  their  efficiency  and  current  con- 
sumption. 

4-  T -T 

Photochemie,  1910.  Fifteen  figures,  by 
Dr.  J.  Plotnikow.  Published  by  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle  a.S.,  Germany.  Price,  Mk. 
7.50. 

The  intentions  of  the  author  were  not  to 
write  a reference  nor  a text  book  on  gen- 
eral chemistry  but  to  interest  the  photog- 
rapher in  the  scientific  and  especially  in 
the  chemical  side  of  photography,  special 
stress  being  laid  on  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal action  of  light.  In  the  introduction 
the  author  mentions  a little  incident  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians;  how  the  priests,  sur- 
rounded by  a multitude  of  believers,  sup- 
plicated every  morning  Ammon-Ra,  the  sun 
god,  as  the  sun  rose.  Even  at  that  dark 
primeval  time  the  importance  of  the  sun 
was  recognized.  The  foregoing  leads  up 


to  light  and  chemical  constitution,  the 
laws  of  light  rays ; the  work  of  Maxwell, 
Nichols,  KirchhofF,  and  other  well  known 
investig  itors ; sources  of  light,  emission 
spectra,  the  absorption  of  ray  energy.  There 
is  such  an  immense  mass  of  material  on  the 
action  of  light  on  many  substances  as 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids  that  we  have 
not  space  to  go  further  into  details. 

sh 

Anleitung  zur  Positiv  und  Negativ 
Retouche,  by  Carl  v.  Zamb  mi.  Third 
edition,  five  plates.  Published  by  Wil- 
helm Knapp,  Halle  a.S.,  Germany.  Price, 
Mk.  2.-|o. 

The  author,  besides  being  a photographer, 
is  also  a painter  and  as  such  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
artistic  retouching.  He  begins  with  the 
various  adjuncts  necessary  in  retouching, 
then  takes  up  a head  in  detail,  the  fore- 
head, eye,  cheek,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  a neck 
and  ear.  Another  section  is  devoted  to  re- 
touching the  breast,  arms,  and  hands,  the 
cl  tlies  and  background.  Retouching  en- 
larged negatives  and  plates  for  process 
work.  The  general  harmonious  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  of  negatives  by  re- 
touching on  the  surface  and  on  the  rear 
of  the  plates.  The  treatment  of  improperly 
exposed  or  developed  plates,  dense  high- 
lights. and  whit-  drapery.  Retouching 
landscapes  and  general  out-door  scenes, 
negative  and  positive.  Retouching  posi- 
tives wi  h lead  pencil  and  colors.  Retouch- 
ing platinum  prints  and  enlargements. 
Working  up  prints  in  water  colors. 


UNDER  A MOTHER'S  W A TCHFUL  EYE.  Harry  Goode. 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANION. 

Perhaps  you  already  enjoy  the  manifold 
pleasure  of  taking  a good  Binocular  along 
on  your  trips  in  quest  of  photographic 
treasures.  In  case  you  do  not,  or  if  your 
present  glass  is  not  of  the  latest  perfection 
in  prism  glasses  you  cannot  appreciate  what 
you  are  losing. 

We  take  pleasure  of  informing  you  that 
for  many  years  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
Optical  Co.,  makers  of  the  famous  Goerz 
lenses  have  supplied  a line  of  high  grade 
Binoculars  corresponding  in  quality  and 
efficiency  to  their  well  known  photographic 
goods. 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  our  notice 
that  they  have  completed  and  now  offer  a 
new  glass  of  Trieder  design  and  known  as 
th.ir  “Neo”  which  has  been  pronounced 


by  experts  in  such  matters  as  the  “Acme 
of  perfection’’  in  present  day  prism  glasses, 
possessing  a greater  luminosity  and  im- 
proved construction  throughout. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  glass, 
pertaining  to  which  interesting  catalogue 
and  full  information  may  be  had  of  the 
makers  by  addressing  them  at  their  new 
location,  No.  317  East  34th  street,  New 
York  City. 


The  New  York  office  of  the  Defender 
Photo  Supply  Co.  have  removed  their  sales- 
room and  office  to  larger  quarters,  at  13 
West  29th  street,  ground  floor,  which  is 
more  conveniently  located,  in  the  onward 
and  upward  move  of  trade  in  New  York. 
The  manager  of  the  New  York  office,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Gallagher,  will  continue  to  dispense 
Defender  quality  and  service  to  the  ever- 
increasing  patrons  of  Defender  goods. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Eastern  agency  for  French  Satin, 
Jr..  Blue  Print  Paper,  which  was  on  the 
market  for  so  many  years,  and  which  was 
always  considered  the  standard  of  Blue 
Print  Papers,  has  been  secured  by  J. 
L.  Lewis,  379  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  above  paper,  they 
will  also  have  French  Satin,  Jr.,  Blue  Print 
Postcards,  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
paper  has  always  been. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  have  just  received  a copy  of  Gen- 
nert’s  new  catalogue,  No.  62. 

This  catalogue  contains  a well  defined 
and  complete  list  of  all  photographic 
requisites  for  both  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals. It  is  printed  cn  an  excellent  quality 
half-tone  paper,  showing  all  cuts  and  type 
matter  advantageously.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  every  article  is  fully  and 
comprehensively  described. 

The  cover  is  very  artistic,  brown  with  a 
tasty  design  in  green  and  black. 

Any  reader  sending  a request  for  a copy 
to  G.  Gennert,  24-26  East  13th  street,  New 
York,  and  16-20  State  street,  Chicago,  mem- 
tioning  The  Photographic  Times,  will  re- 
ceive one  free  of  charge. 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.’S  1911  ADVERTISING  CONTEST. 


$2  500  IN  CASH  PRIZES. 

From  our  standpoint  the  previous  Kodak 
Advertising  Contests  have  been  a distinct 
and  growing  success.  They  have  supplied 
us  with  pictures  that  told  interestingly  of 
the  charm  and  simplicity  of  Kodakery.  But 
there  has  been  ore  drawback.  In  the  pro- 
fessional division  (Class  A),  the  prizes 
have  gone  so  often  to  the  same  people  that 
we  fear  other  photographers  are  likely  to 
be  discouraged.  In  order  to  remove  this 
possible  objection  to  our  contests,  these 
former  winners  will  be  barred  from  par- 
ticipation in  Class  A in  the  1911  competi- 
tion. 

GRAND  PRIZE  CLASS — AN  INNOVATION. 

While  the  barring  of  the  former  Class 
A winners  from  competition  in  that  class 
widens  the  opportunity  for  other  profes- 
sionals— makes  success  more  easily  attain- 
able— we  still  feel  that  for  two  reasons 
these  former  winners  should  also  be  entitled 
to  compete  for  the  prize  money.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  only  fair  to  them,  and  second, 
because  they  have  proved  that  they  can 
make  the  kind  of  pictures  that  we  want. 
The  problem  has  been  simply  but  expen- 
sively solved.  Former  Class  A winners  are 
barred  from  Class  A,  but  may  compete 
among  themselves  for  the  $500.00  cash 
prize  in  the  Grand  Prize  Class.  We  hope 
to  be  repaid  for  this  increase  in  the  prize 
list  by  securing  even  better  pictures  than 
we  have  had  before. 

No  change  is  made  in  Class  B,  as  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  that  class 
from  year  to  year  seems  to  make  such 
change  unnecessary. 

THE  PICTURES  THAT  WIN. 

First  of  all,  these  contents  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  sample  prints.  They 
are  for  the  purpose  of  securing  illustrations 
to  be  used  in  our  magazine  advertising,  for 
street  car  cards,  for  booklet  covers  and  the 
like.  We  prefer  photographs  to  paintings, 
not  only  because  they  are  more  real,  but 
also  because  it  seems  particularly  fit  that 
photographs  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  drawings  in  advertising  the  photographic 
business.  The  successful  pictures  are  those 
that  suggest  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  tne  Kodak,  or  the 


simplicity  of  the  Kodak  system  of  photog- 
raphy— pictures  around  which  the  advertis- 
ing man  can  write  a simple  and  convincing 
story.  Of  course  the  subject  is  an  old  one 
— therefore  the  more  value  in  the  picture 
that  tells  the  old  story  in  a new  way. 
Originality,  simplicity,  interest,  beauty — and 
with  these  good  technique — are  all  quali- 
ties that  appeal  to  the  judges. 

In  last  year’s  contest  ten  prizes  were 
awarded.  In  addition  to  these  ten  prize 
pictures  we  purchased  twenty-three  of  the 
less  successful  pictures  for  future  use  in 
our  advertising.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  reality  our  prize  money  is  even  bigger 
than  we  a Ivertise  it  to  be. 

To  our  mind  there  is  a big  future  for  the 
camera  in  the  illustrative  field.  There’s  a 
growing  use  of  photographs  in  magazine 
and  book  illustrations  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rapid  advance  along  the  same  lines  in  ad- 
vertising work.  There’s  a constant  demand 
for  pictures  that  are  full  of  human  interest. 
Such  arc  the  pictures  that  we  need,  that 
others  need.  The  Kodak  Advertising  Con- 
tests offer  an  opportunity  for  your  entry 
into  this  growing  field  of  photographic 
work. 

TERMS. 

1.  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a figure  or 
figures  and  is  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  an 
illustration  in  advertising  the  Kodak  or 
Kodak  system  of  amateur  photography. 

2.  Each  print  in  the  Grand  Prize  Class 
and  Class  “A”  must  be  from  a negative 
5x7  or  larger.  Each  print  in  Clacs  “IV’ 
must  be  from  a negative  4 x 5 or  3*4  x 5lA 
or  larger. 

3.  PRINTS  ONLY  are  to  be  sent  for 
competition — not  negatives. 

4.  Prints  must  be  mounted  but  not 
framed.  (Mounts  should  show'  about  one 
inch  margin.) 

5.  No  competitor  will  be  awarded  more 
than  cne  prize.  (This  does  not  prevent 
a competitor  from  entering  as  many  pic- 
tures as  he  may  desire.) 

6.  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  be  taken 
of  all  non-w'inning  prints  and,  barring  loss 
or  accident,  they  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  at  our  expense,  but  w'e  assume  no 
responsibility  of  loss  or  damage. 
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7.  The  negatives  from  which  all  prize 
winning  prints  are  made  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
and  are  to  be  received  by  it  in  good  order 
before  payment  of  prize  money  is  made. 

8.  Contestants  who  are  awarded  prizes 
must  also  furnish  to  us  the  written  consent 
of  the  subject  (in  case  of  a minor,  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  a parent  or  guardian)  to  the 
use  of  the  picture  in  such  manner  as  we 
may  see  fit  in  our  advertising,  as  per  the 
following  form: 

For  value  received,  I hereby  consent  that 
the  pictures  taken  of  me  by 


proof  of 

which  are  hereto  attached,  or  any  repro- 
duction of  the  same,  may  be  used  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  any  of  its 
associate  companies  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, advertising  or  publication  in  any 
manner. 


I hereby  affirm  that  I am  the  present  guar- 
dian of  

and  for 

value  received,  I hereby  consent  that  the 

pictures  taken  of  him,  her,  by 

proofs  of  which  are 

hereto  attached,  or  any  reproduction  of  the 
same,  may  be  used  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  or  any  of  its  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  advertising  or  publi- 
cation in  any  manner. 

Note — Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

*9.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
Advertising  Department  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

♦Entries  from  Canada  should  be  sent 
to  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

10.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the  package 
plainly,  “Kodak  Advertising  Contest,”  and 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  write  your 
own  name  and  address  Then  write  us  a 
letter  as  follows : 

I am  sending  you  to-day  by  Express, 

Mail,  charges  prepaid  prints. 

Please  enter  in  your  Kodak  Advertising 

Competition.  Gass 

Yours  truly, 


Name  . 
Address 


11.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor must  be  legibly  written  on  a paper 
and  enclosed  in  a sealed  envelope  in  the  same 
package  in  which  the  prints  are  forwarded. 
There  is  to  be  no  writing  on  prints  or 
mounts. 

12.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  pictures,  and  when  awards  are 
made,  will  send  each  competitor  a list  of 
prize  winners. 

13.  Only  recognized  professional  photo- 
graphers conducting  a studio  will  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  in  Class  “A.”  Class  “B” 
is  open  to  all  photographers  not  in  above 
classification. 

14.  This  contest  will  close  October  1st, 
1911,  at  Rochester,  N#  Y.,  and  September 
20th  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

THE  PRIZES. 

Grand  Prize  Class — Prize,  $500.00 

Open  only  to  Professional  Photograph- 
ers who  have  won  prizes  in  professional 
class  in  previous  Kodak  Advertising  Con- 
tests. Negatives,  5x  7 or  larger. 

Class  A — Professional  Photographers 

only.*  Negatives,  5 x 7 or  larger. 


First  Prize  $500.00 

Second  Prize  400.00 

Third  Prize  250.00 

Fourth  Prize  150.00 

Fifth  Prize  100.00 


$1,400.00 

♦Winners  in  1907  and  in  Class  A,  1908, 
1909,  and  1910,  are  not  eligible. 


Class  B — Amateurs  only.  Negatives, 
4x5  or  zVa  x 5 1/2  or  larger. 

First  Prize  ■. $300.00 

Second  Prize  150.00 

Third  Prize  75.00 

Fourth  Prize  50.00 

Fifth  Prize  25.00 


$600.00 

SUGGESTIONS. 

First  of  all,  it  shduld  be  remembered 
that  these  prizes  are  not  offered  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  sample  prints  or  nega- 
tives made  with  our  goods.  Merely  pretty 
pictures,  merely  artistic  pictures  will  not 
be  considered.  The  pictures,  must  in  some 
way  connect  up  with  the  Kodak  idea — must 
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show  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  picture  taking,  or  the  simplicity  of 
tjhe  Kodak  sysitem,  or  suggest  the  ex- 
cellence of  Kodak  goods.  Must,  in  short, 
help  to  sell  Kodak  goods,  by  illustration  of 
some  of  the  many  points  in  their  favor. 

The  jury  will  be  instructed  to  award  the 
prizes  to  those  contestants  whose  pictures, 
all  things  considered,  are  best  adapted  to 
use  in  Kodak  (or  Brownie  Camera)  ad- 
vertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures  will 
often  be  in  small  sizes,  too  much  detail 
should  not  be  introduced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be 
snappy — vigorous,  for  they  lose  much  by 
the  half-tone  process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it  must 
be  up-to-date.  If  you  haven’t  the  goods, 
you  can  borrow. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  want 
to  secure  some  negatives  aside  from  the 
prize  winners.  In  such  cases  special  ar- 
rangements will  be  made. 

If  you  are  interested,  let  us  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  Souvenir  of  1910  contest  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  pictures  that 
we  consider  valuable  from  an  advertising 
standpoint. 

THE  JUDGES. 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  photog- 
raphers and  of  advertising  men  who  are 
fully  competent  to  pass  upon  the  work  sub- 
mitted. Full  attention  will  be  paid  there- 
fore to  the  artistic  and  technical  merit  of 
the  work  as  well  as  to  its  strength  from  an 
advertising  standpoint.  Announcement  of 
the  names  of  the  judges  will  be  made  later. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHADES  OF  EVENING.  J.  L Rosenberger. 
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NEW  REFLEX  CAMERA  $25;  Goerz 
Anschutz,  $35;  other  bargains;  write.  C.  B. 
Durso,  t8i  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

AN  OLD  well  known  photographic  business 
near  Luzern  (Switzerland)  seeks  a reliable  pro- 
fessional partner  or  purchaser.  Address  Z.  N. 

| 18788,  Rudolf  Mosse  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

WANTED:  PHOTOGRAPHERS : — Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  to  sell  our  local  view 
cards.  Large  demand  and  big  commissions. 
Expenses  advanced  to  traveling  photograph- 
ers. H.  G.  Zimmerman  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

^ 

Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best  ! 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and  i 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest  j 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large  j 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PH0T00RAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  oil  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


NATURE  STUDIES;  send  stamp.  W.  G. 
Silvernail,  253  First  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

PARTNER  WANTED. —Well  known, 
successful,  conservative  photographer  with 
good  patronage,  high  prices,  fine  studio,  etc. 
Would  take  as  partner  young  man  that  under- 
stands the  business  thoroughly  and  one  that 
can  make  first-class  work;  none  other  need 
apply.  References  exchanged.  $4,000  re- 
quired. Address:  Conservative,  care  of 
George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  St.  N.  Y. 


prevents  abra- 


NORMAN  “AA”  SODA  sion.  Yields 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb.,  prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS 

Diamidophenol  chlorhydrat-Oehler, 

Per  Kilo 

100  per  cent  pure 

Paramidophenol  chlorhydrat-Oehler, 

. $2.50 

100  per  cent  pure 

Monomethylparamidophenol  sul- 
phate-Oehler,  almost  100  per  cent 

2.50 

pure  ..... 
Monomethylparamidophenol  sul- 

8.00 

phate-Oehler,  100  per  cent  pure  . 

. 9.00 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

| CHEMISCHE  FABRIK  DR.  EUGEN 

Kahl  am  Main 

OEHLER 

BAVARIA,  GERMANY 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


KODAK  VELVET  GREEN  EVENINGS  IN  THE  HOME. 


PAPER. 

In  this  paper  we  offer  you  something 
unusual  in  developing  papers — a paper 
producing  prints  of  a beautiful  green  car- 
bon tone  or  color,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
paper  that  is  extremely  simple  in  manip- 
ulation. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  requiring  a longer  exposure,  han- 
dled in  the  same  manner  as  Velox,  the  pro- 
cess consisting  of  but  three  operations  : 
exposing,  developing  and  fixing.  The 
finished  result  rivals  carbon  quality  for 
beauty  of  color,  transparency  and  soft 
gradation. 

There  are  many  subjects  in  which  green 
predominates.  Take  for  example  the 
meadow  brook,  bordered  by  shrubbery 
or  trees,  and  the  predominating  color  as 
seen  by  the  eye  is  green.  As  another  ex- 
ample, take  boating,  water  and  surf  scenes, 
which  come  under  the  general  head  of 
marines,  and  here  again  green  predomin- 
ates. Snow  scenes  and  moonlight  effects 
are  perfect  when  rendered  in  the  cool 
green  color  produced  on  Velvet  Green, 
and  still  life  studies  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
foliage  are  most  pleasing  when  finished  on 
this  paper. 

Velvet  Green  is  made  in  one  surface — 
the  same  surface  as  Velvet  Velox — a sur- 
face possessing  just  enough  sheen  or  lustre 
to  retain  full  brilliance  and  transparency 
in  the  finished  print.  It  is  made  in  single 
weight  and  double  weight,  and  Velvet 
Green  Post  Cards  are  also  supplied. 

Get  a dozen  or  two  of  Velvet  Green  in 
either  single  or  double  weight,  or  a dozen 
of  the  Velvet  Green  Post  Cards,  and  make 
up  a few  prints  from  your  snappiest  nega- 
tives, following  the  simple  instructions 
enclosed  in  each  package. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  novel  effect 
produced  and  will  agree  with  experts  who 
have  pronounced  it  equal  to  carbon  in 
quality  and  tone0  The  Kodak  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


Evenings  at  home,  whether  your  home 
or  the  home  of  friends,  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Kodak. 

The  memory  of  many  pleasant  gather- 
ings can  be  perpetuated  by  flash-light 
pictures  of  the  individuals  present  or  a 
group  picture  of  all. 

The  card  party,  the  candy  pull  or  any 
one  of  the  many  social  gatherings  are 
worthy  of  the  effort  and  in  fact  the  making 
of  the  flash  light  forms  a very  interesting 
part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

Flashlight  pictures  made  by  the  Kodak 
system  are  easy  and  we  publish  a little 
book  called  “By  Flashlight”  which  ex- 
plains the  making  of  pictures  by  flash 
illumination.  Get  a copy  at  the  dealer’s 
or  let  us  mail  a copy  to  your  address.  It 
is  free  upon  request. 


EASTMAN  FLASH 
SHEET  HOLDER. 


EASTMAN 

FLASH  SHEET  HOLDER 


Igniting  the  flash  sheet  with 
match  from  the  back. 


Safe  and 
Convenient. 
Folds  flat 
when  not 
in  use  and 
may  be  held 
in  the  hand 
or  attached 
to  a tripod 
by  unscrewing 
the  handle 
and  inserting 
tripod  screw 
in  its  place. 

Price  $1.00 

AU 

Dealers. 
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BROWNIE 
ENLARGING 
CAMERA 
set  up 
and  ready 
for  use. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ENLARGING. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  enlargements 
made  from  some  of  your  Kodak  negatives. 
Possibly  you  have  made  enlargements 
yourself.  If  you  have  made  them  you 
know  the  fascinating  pleasures  of  the 
work  and  also  know  that  in  many  cases 
the  enlarged  print  brings  forth  qualities  of 
the  negative  not  appreciable  in  a contact 
print. 

An  enlarged  print  takes  on  breadth  and 
softness,  thus  giving  the  picture  an  artistic 
appearance. 

You  have  in  your  collection  of  Kodak 
negatives  many  that  would  give  improved 
prints  by  enlarging,  and  with  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  the  work  of  enlarging 
is  made  simple  and  easy. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  con- 
sists of  alight  tight  cone  with  attachments 
to  hold  a negative  at  the  small  end  and  a 
sheet  of  Bromide  or  Velox  paper  at  the 
other.  The  lens  is  fixed  inside  the  cone 
at  just  the  proper  distance  to  insure  per- 
fect focus. 

Increase  the  value  of  your  negatives  by 
making  enlargements  from  some  of  those 
you  prize  most.  Such  prints  are  worthy 
of  a frame  and  a place  on  the  walls  of  your 
home. 

With  a Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  the 
work  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  contact 
printing. 

The  Kodak  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
this  outfit  and  full  directions  accompany 
each  camera. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  comes 
packed  flat  or  folded  as  shown  below  and 
can  be  quickly  set  up  ready  for  use. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  (in- 
cluding lens)  for  5 x 7 enlargements 
from  2 )4  x 3)4  negatives 
No.  3,  ditto,  for  6)4  x 8)4  enlarge- 
ments from  3%  x 4)4  negatives 
No.  4,  ditto,  for  8 x 10  enlargements 
from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 
3)4  x 5)4  negatives) 


$ 2.00 
3.00 


4.00 


Eastman  Royal 
Bromide  Paper 
makes  artistic 
enlargements  in 
black  or  sepia 
tone. 


Folded  for  Storage. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


AT  HOME,  WITH  THE, 
KODAK. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  booklet 
we  have  published,  telling  the  story  of 
making  portraits  in  the  home,  in  an  easily 
comprehended  manner. 

Starting  at  the  very  rudiments  of  light 
and  light  values,  this  booklet  tells  how  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  non-success  in  making 
portraits  in  the  home  under  conditions 
found  in  the  average  home  interior. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  prints 
made  from  Kodak  negatives — negatives 
made  in  the  home  by  amateur  photog- 
raphers. 

In  addition  to  these  are  several  sets  of 
pictures  illustrating  methods  of  making 
portraits  in  the  home  by  showing  first  the 
relative  position  of  the  subject  and  the 
Kodak,  as  wel  as  the  finished  effect  ob- 
tained by  such  arrangement.  These  pic- 
tures take  you  into  the  room  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  made,  and  show  you  just 


how  the  finished  result  was  produced. 
This  is  a privilege  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
every  amateur  that  intends  to  make  more 
and  better  portraits. 

“At  Home  with  the  Kodak,”  while  not 
intended  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  ad- 
vanced amateur,  contains  information  that 
will  prove  of  value,  and  it  is  a rare  oppor- 
tunity for  those  unskilled  in  portrait  mak- 
ing to  learn  much  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  learned  through  practice  and 
experience.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
amateur  in  avoiding  the  mistakes  likely  to 
be  made  in  first  efforts  at  really  good  por- 
traiture. 

The  Kodak  dealer  has  this  32-page 
illustrated  booklet  and  will  be  pleased  to 
supply  you  with  a copy,  or  we  will  mail  it 
to  your  address  upon  request.  It  is  free 
for  the  asking  and  will  help  you  to  fully 
realize  the  efficiency  of  your  Kodak,  when 
thoroughly  understood  and  properly 
handled.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  a copy  at 
once.  The  second  edition  is  fresh  from 
the  press  and  is  going  rapidly. 


THE,  KODAK  FILM  TANK. 


Indoor  negatives — outdoor  negatives — all  negatives 
are  best  when  developed  in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 


“The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank V* 
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Beautiful  collodion  prints  in 
sepia  or  purple  tone  are  yours 
when  you  use 

ARISTO 
GOLD  PAPER 

The  manipulation  is  the  sim- 
plest— the  results  the  finest  that 
can  be  produced. 

For  sepia  tones  just  print,  wash,  fix.  For  purple 
tones  print,  wash  in  salt  water  and  fix.  The  only 
chemical  required  is  hypo  for  fixing  the  prints.  The 
toning  chemicals  are  in  the  paper. 

American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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A new  field  in  photographic 
printing  is  opened  by  the  intro- 
duction of 


KODAK 


Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  a developing  paper  pro- 
ducing carbon  effects  in  green.  Just  expose,  de- 
velop and  fix.  No  special  treatment  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  beautiful  green  carbon  tone  or  color 
produced  on  this  paper.  It  is  excellent  for  all  sub- 
jects and  especially  suitable  for  landscapes,  marines 
and  moonlight  effects. 

All  Kodak  dealers  supply  it  in  single  weight , double  weight  and  Post  Cards 
at  Velox  prices.  A trial  dozen  will  prove  its  novelty  and  merit. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  vriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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HAMMER  DRY  PLATES 

"ENABLE  tLe  photographer  to  “make  good”  every  time. 

A dainty  hit  of  modeling  here ; a touch  of  high  light 
there  ; a clever  hit  of  detail  in  the  heavy  shadow  which  with 
almost  any  other  plate  would  he  impossible  ; a brilliant  negative 
with  just  the  right  balance  of  tone  throughout.— All  the  things 
that  make  a photographer  go  into  raptures  over  his  work. — 
These  are  what  Hammer  Plates  give;  these  are  the  qualities 
that  make  them  “The  Best  Plates. 

Hammer  s Special  Extra 
Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label). 


Hammer’s  little  book,  "A  Short  Talk  on  Negatibe  Making,  ” mailed  free. 

HAMMER  DRY-PLATE  CO. 

OHIO  AVENUE  AND  MIAMI  STREET,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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ELON 


The  increased  use 
of  this  developing 
agent  is  positive 
proof  of  its  merit. 

Eton  -hydrochinon 
developer  is  now  a 
favorite  with  all 
who  have  tried  it. 

Packed  in  sealed  bottles 
as  follows : 


1 oz.,  $ .60  % lb.  ...  $4.25 

4 ozs.  - - 2.25  1 lb.  ...  8.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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JEWELRY  WITH  SEMI  OR 
REAL  ENAMEL  MINIATURES 

Any  photograph  reproduced 
Pretty  articles  for  presents 

Semi-enamel  enlargements 

(Patent  Novelty) 

Photographic  enlargements 

No.  4 catalogue,  English 
edition,  with  retail  prices. 

No.  5 catalogue,  English 
edition,  without  prices. 

Catalogue  Price  List  sent 
free  on  application  to  trades- 
men. 

State  exactly  the 
desired  edition. 

Julias  Schloss  Sl  Co.,  0?S?b2t,  Germany. 


NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 

Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1 . 00 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00. ' Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  N ature  Study  Should  be  Taught 

(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,50 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 

the  AA .75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


^Photo-Engraving  or 

Engravers  and  3-Color  Operators  Earn  $20  to $50  Per  Week. 

Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
| specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  ) 9^7  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  i Effingham,  III. 

L.  H.  BISSELL.  Pres 


The  name 

ollensak 

together  with  the  trade  names  of  our 
various  lenses  and  shutters  are  now 
very  well  known,  and  it  is  our  en- 
deavor to  have  them  associated  in  the 
customer’s  mind  with  a product  which 
is  as  near  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  any  manu- 
facturer to  be  permanently  successful 
must  not  only  turn  out  a good  product 
but  also  give  the  trade  prompt,  liberal 
and  courteous  service,  and  take  the 
stand  that  the  only  kind  of  a customer 
desired  is  a satisfied  one. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  business 

TEN  YEARS  AGO 

our  goods  have  borne  a good  reputa- 
tion, but  each  year  we  have  more 
knowledge  and  experience  of  which 
we  give  our  trade  the  benefit  in  an 
improved  and  perfected  product. 

The  following  is  a condensed  list  of 
our  lenses  and  shutters : 

LENSES 

Vitax  F 3.8  Versar  F 6 

Series  A.F  5 Velostigmat  F 6.8 

Also  Wide  Angles,  bymmetricals, 
Rapid  Rectilinears,  etc. 

SHUTTERS 

Optimo  (High  Speed) 

Studio  Regno 

Autex  Skyshade 

and  various  others  for  hand  cameras. 


Catalog  free  fiom  factory  or  your  dealer 
as  all  dealers  handle  our  products. 


Wollensak  Optical  Co. 

283  Central  Avenue 

ROCHESTER,  . . N.  Y. 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment:  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  — the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a profound  sensa- 
tion wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 
raphers. 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT — Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^  x inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Boty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  SHewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson 
David  D.  Spellman  Knaill  Bros. 

“Jack"  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald 

Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 

Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Se nd your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


WRENN’S 


Lintless  Photo  Blotting 


Chemically 

Pure 


Non- 

Linting 


Made  by  WRENN.  Middletown.  O. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Century  Cameras 

The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 

CENTURY  QUALITY. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  fully  describes  Century  Cam- 
eras, Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  View  Cameras. 


CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


/ 


Graflex 

Cameras 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 


Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a second. 
Make  “ Snap  Shots  ” indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days. 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  $60.00  to  $300.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's,  or, 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


m 

1 “ 

p 

I 


DO  YOU  USE 


11  THE  ORIGINAL 
PHOTO-FINISH 

WHICH  IS  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST 


BLOTTING 


AND  BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END? 


m 


If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Pint  and  Stain, 
you  must  use  “PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD.” 

IT  IS  MADE  BY 


The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO, 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills : Holyoke,  Mass. 


You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
every  day  — thousands  own  it 

THE  BOOK  OF 

Photography 

Edited  by 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 


HaHiS 


1000  Illustrations 


48  Tull-page  Plates 


CThe  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
ters the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
tical dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
plete photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in- 
ches, 744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
acter of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
company the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
ing 24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 

Price,  $ 3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


135  WEST  14th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Empire  State  No.  2 


All  operating  nuts  in 
this  camera  located 
on  the  right;  clamp- 
ing nuts  on  the  left, 
preventing  confusion 
and  the  annoyance 
of  tightening  an 
adjustment  while 
trying  to  operate  it, 
A small  point,  per- 
haps, but  a most 
convenient  one,  and 
illustrating  the  great 
care  taken  through- 
out in  the  designing 
of  this  model. 


You’ll  find  everything  for  con- 
venience, everything  for  easy, 
accurate,  exact  work,  under  all 
conditions,  in  this  most  sensible 
of  view  cameras.  No  frills,  no 
mere  talking  points,  but  features 
which  actually  mean  something 
and  which  are  of  every-day  value. 

The  new  style  extension  clamps  save  time  and  bother, 
locking  and  unlocking  with  just  a quarter  turn.  The  slid- 
ing tripod  block  is  a great  advantage  for  short  focus  lens 
work.  The  supplementary  light-trap  in  the  back  construc- 
tion makes  light  leakage  impossible  when  camera  is  loaded, 
and  an  automatic  bellows  support  absolutely  prevents  bel- 
lows sagging.  Has  double  swings,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  falling  front,  and  all  prices  include  case  and  holder. 

Prices— 5 x 7,  $23.00;  %V2  x SV2,  $25.00; 

8 x 10,  $28.00 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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rrrl jc  Qfaylar-Sjabsmt  Gfampany  tnmtcs  tl )t  attention  of  hxs- 
M criminating  pi|otograpt|ers  to  ttje  fine  quality  of  OJooke 
anastigmat  lenses.  (?l|ese  are  listed  in  a neui  catalogue,  of 
unusual  interest,  mailed  free  on  request. 

Included  with  it  is  a description  of  the  new  Cooke-Telar  lenses.  These  magnify  distant  objects,  and 
are  invaluable  for  use  with  Graflex  and  other  cameras,  wherever  a large  image  is  needed. 

tlcuctt-(il!itU|-.ifiuc  Uroainaai),  Nciu  thick  (gity 


RODEIN STOCK’S  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 


EURYNAR 


Three  Series:  F 4.5:  F 5.4;  F 6.8 

German  Manufacture 

High  Speed — Perfect  Definition 

First  low  priced,  scientifically  made  anastig- 
mat  introduced  in  America  at  foreign  prices. 
UNDERSELLS  ALL  COMPETITORS 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  containing  illustrations  and 
testimonials  from  Photographers  throughout  the  country. 

Montgomery  Building. 


JAS.  FRAIN K & SON,  americaj^agents  Augusta,  Ga. 


gold  bands. 


^HIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 
Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  & GASH,  135  W.  14th  St. 


XJ 
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To  CLAIM  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  simple— all  manufacturers  do. 
To  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  difficult— few  manufac- 
turers can. 

Of  the  145  United  States  exhibitors  (women’s  list 
not  included)  at  the  recent  National  Photographers 
Convention  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR  users  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 

leaving  but  71  for  all  other  makes  combined.  Isn’t 

that  Proof  Positive  of  the  quality  of  Cramer  Plates? 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis, 


r 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

Paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones^*™ [beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
"PURE  LINEN  STOCK" 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN" 
"GOVERNMENT  LINEN" 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND" 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND" 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND" 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND" 

“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND"  “EXTRA  (A) BOND" 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND" 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER" 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can.  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

LONDON 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A B C of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  FAYETTE  J.  CLUTE,  EDITOR  OF  “CAMERA  CRAFT.” 


New  edition,  complete,  up-to-date.  A book  that 
will  tell  you  many  things  usually  learned  through  the 
costly  experience  of  spoiled  plates.  Reliable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  Art  of  Photography. 

A fund  of  knowledge  no  camerist  can  afford  to 
be  without. 

CONTENTS: 

Principles  Briefly  Explained ; The  Camera ; 
Lenses;  Shutters;  Finders,  Levels,  etc.;  Plates; 
Films;  What  to  Photograph;  Exposing  the  Plate; 
The  Darkroom;  Developing;  Intensifying;  Reduc- 
ing; Further  Treatment;  Printing  on  Solio  and 
Similar  Papers;  Printing  on  Developing  or  “Gas- 
light” Papers;  Trimming  and  Mounting;  Chemicals; 
General  Hints  and  Helps. 

All  told  in  a simple,  direct  style  without  un- 
necessary technicalities. 

Price  . . . 25c. 

At  your  dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

BURKE  & JAMES 

617-631  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES 

Series  II,  F.  5.  6. 

FOR  PORTRAITURE 


FOR  STUDIO  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

We  here  quote  the  principal  II  sizes  in  studio  demand 

ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  SERIES  II,  F.  5.6. 


No. 

Equiv. 

F ociis  Plate 

Price 

4. 

7 inches,  “ 

“ 5x7 

$ 51.00 

5. 

00 

to\ 

“ 5x8 

62.00 

6. 

10 

“ 6%x8X 

87.00 

iy 

i . 

12 

“ 8 x 10 

124.00 

8. 

15 

“ 10x12 

167.00 

9. 

18 

“ 11x14 

218.00 

These  specifications  are  at  full  opening  of  lens;  at  F.8  one  size  larger  plates 
can  be  used. 

These  lenses  are  unsurpassed,  being  entirely  free  from  zonal  spherical 
aberration. 

TRADE  AGENTS: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  ROSS  CATALOGUE 
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^LlMPEBIAL  PLATES 

Standard  of  the  World. 

A Plate  for  every  purpose  and 
that— THE  BEST. 

IMPERIAL  S.  S. — For  Portraiture  and  general  pho- 
tography; a rapid,  clear,  brilliant  plate. 

IMPERIAL  SOVEREIGN. — For  Landscapes,  etc., 
medium  speed. 

IMPERIAL  PROCESS.  — For  all  work  of  slow  speed. 

IMPERIAL  LANTERN  SLIDE.-For  Positives  and 
Negatives. 

IMPERIAL  ORTHOCHROME.  — For  color  work  with 
screen;  ultra  rapid. 

IMPERIAL  N.  F . — For  color  work  without  the  aid  of 
a screen — Portraits,  Landscapes,  Seascapes  and 
cloud  effects.  Perfect  orthochromatic  quality, 
wonderful  detail  and  color  value. 

G.  Gennert, 


Sole 

American  Agent 


24-26  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 
16-20  State  Street,  Chicago 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

{or 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  wilt  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  lor  New  York 


The  Light  Touch  Monarch 

The  World’s  Best  Typewriter 


Write  for  Literature 


THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

300  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  above  sign  of  quality  is  displayed  by  all  First  Class  Dealers. 
THEY  SELL  THE  BEST. 

Metol,  Ortol,  Adurol,  Glycin, 

Amidol,  Pyrol  and  Hydrokinone. 


YOU  WANT 


ENSIGN  FILMS 

To  secure  fully  exposed,  snappy  results 
and  avoid  disappointments. 

EXTRA  RAPID.  NON-CURLING 

COST  NO  MORE 
ALL  DEALERS 


G.  GENNERT, 

American  Agent, 


24-26  E.  13th  Street,  New  York 
16-20  State  Street,  Chicago 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


A. Handsome  Book  Free 


the  names  and  addresses  of  One  Hundred  Vhotographers, 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for 
THL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME5,  if  sent  to  us  by  a subscriber  of 
this  magazine,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  book  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor 
of  this  magazine,  entitled 


U 


Uhntotirapljing  in  <0li)  lEnglanft 
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Photographed  Our  Civil  War 
Died  in  an  Alms  Ward! 


when  the  Civil  War  opened  he  asked  Lincoln  for  per- 
mission to  go  with  the  army  to  take  photographs. 
Lincoln  knew  him  as  the  great  photographer  of  New  York 
to  whose  gallery  came  Jenny  Lind,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Horace  Greeley,  Walt  Whitman  and  even  Lincoln  himself. 

Under  protection  of  the  Government,  he  left  for  the 
front.  Through  the  four  years  of  the  War  he  took  thou- 
sands of  pictures.  He  found  the  men  at  ease,  he  found 
them  weary,  he  found  them  with  blood  hot  for  fighting,  he 
found  them  sick,  he  found  them  dead.  And  what  he  found 
the  camera  recorded,  for  he  hesitated  at  no  risk.  “ Many 
of  these  negatives  nearly  cost  me  my  life,”  he  declared  to 
a friend. 

Two  sets  of  negatives  were  made.  One  set  Brady  sold 
to  the  Government.  It  is  part  of  the  War  Department 
records  of  the  War,  but  is  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

The  other  set  of  negatives  he  lost.  He  lost,  too,  his 
financial  standing  and  his  health.  The  four  years  of  hard- 
ship and  expense  could  not  be  repaired.  He  died  in  the 
alms  ward  of  a New  York  hospital. 

But  his  work  is  imperishable.  And  now  his  name  will 
soon  come  into  its  own — his  life  work  to  its  reward.  For 
the  second  set  of  negatives  has  been  found. 

The  coupon  will  tell  you  the  whole  strange  fact- 
romance.  It  will  tell  you  how  the  3,500  photographs — 
recovered  at  last — are  put  within  your  reach.  And  it  will 
bring  you  eighteen  of  the  pictures  free. 

You  Can  Have  the  Whole  3500  for  Less  Than  One  Cent  a Picture 


OF  THESE 
PICTURES 


Send  Only  Ten  Cents  for 
Mauling 


Send  me, 
newly  discovered 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 
-13  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

free  of  charge,  the  18  reproductions 
Brady  Civil  War  photographs,  ready  tor 


PH.  T.- 


andsome  portf 


THE 
AWKWARD 
SQUAD  — These  bright 
boys  in  all  kinds  of  unilorms  are 
regarding  it  all  as  a good  deal  of  a joke,  but 
made  grim,  fine  soldiers  later  on. 


framing  and  contained  in  a handsome  portlolio.  Also  send  me  the  story 
of  these  photographs,  and  tell  me  how  1 can  get  the  whole  collection  fo  the 
the  value  of  one  photograph.  I enclose  10  cents  to  cover  the  cost  ot  mailing. 

Name.  . 

Address 


XXX 
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BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


New  York 


213-215  Water  Street 


Keep  the  boys  home:  provide  a good  evening's  entertainment 
from  your  collection  of  pictures  made  up  into  lantern  slides . 


The  “Agfa”  hooks— Formulae  Book  and  Flashlight  Book— are  both 
instructive  and  interesting  reading ♦ Copies  can  be  had  from  any  photographic 
dealer  for  an  Agfa  Label  and  10c , or  by  mail  direct  from 


OL.  XLIII 
0 per  Annum 


APRIL,  1911 


No.  4 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  ffijM 
I Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of  sgsll 
Pictorial  an 


d Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


Cyko  is  the  choice  of 
Scotland’s  foremost 
portrait  photographer 


On  a visit  to  this  country  in  behalf 
of  photography  he  confers  with  our 
leading  men.  He  marvels  at  sight 
of  American  art.  When  he  gets 
home  this  is  what  he  writes: 

“Please  dispatch  by  next 
mail  as  I wish  to  get  on  with 
it  at  once : 

1 Gross  Cyko  Paper  Buff  10  x 8 inches 
1 “ “ “ “ 14x11 

1 “ “ “ “ 17  x 14  " 

also  the  Professional  Cyko 
Pointer  of  Instructions  ”. 


Cyko  paper  is  manufactured  by  the 

Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
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MSCO” 

FILM 


^fOU  want  a pho- 
tographic  record 
of  your  trip.  Why  not 
make  these  photographs 
as  beautiful  and  artistic  as  possible 


Use  ANSCO  FILM.  It  brings  out  detail 
both  in  high  lights  and  shadows,  and 
gives  a depth,  roundness  and  softness 
not  possible  with  any  other  film. 


Amateurs  who  appreciate  true  artistic 
worth  are  turning  to  Ansco  Film  because 
it  opens  up  new  possibilities  and  raises 
the  standard  of  film  photography. 


the  film  with  chromatic  balance 

reproduces  color  tones  in  correct 
value— an  accomplishment  not  pos- 
sible before  without  special  ortho- 
chromatic  apparatus. 

Easy  to  work  and  handle  ; does  not 
curl.  Sizes  to  fit  all  film  cameras. 


Let  us  develop  your  first  roll  of  Ansco  Film.  Enclose  your  name  and 
address,  and  10c  in  stamps  to  partly  defray  expense,  with  roll  of  film  and 
mail,  care  Free  Tuition  Department.  We  will  make  you  one  print  on 
Cyko  Paper  free. 

Ansco  Catalog  and  helpful  two- volume  Photographic  Manual  sent  free  on  request • 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Send  for  the 

1911 

SENECA 

HAND 
BOOK 

Full  of 

Valuable,  Accurate 
Information 
on  Picture  Making 

76  Pages  of  Photographic  Lore-Illustrative  and  Descriptive 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

This  new  Text  Book-Catalog  explains  how  to  buy  the  right  apparatus  and 
how  to  use  it  in  order  to  make  Photography  pay.  Describes  the  newest  inventions 
and  improvements  in  cameras  and  photographic  supplies ; furnishes  help  for  the 
amateur,  technical  news  for  the  professional ; just  the  book  which  you  will  find 

WORTHY  OF  YOUR  UNDIVIDED  ATTENTION 

At  your  dealer’s,  or  from  us,  if  his  supply  is  exhausted. 

Ask  or  write  for  it  to-day— the  edition  is  limited. 
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Seneca  Film  Pack  Adapter 

Hingeless,  No  Fogging 

Absolutely  Light  Tight 

Interchangeable  with  plate  holders,  this  adapter  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  film  packs  in  any  plate  camera.  Made 
of  cherry  and  aluminum  with  back  permanently  fastened  to 
the  frame,  it  does  away  with  the  old  fashioned  hinges,  that  so 
easily  become  bent  and  broken.  Can  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
in  daylight  and  exposures  are  made  just  exactly  as  if  plate  were 
being  exposed.  The  simplest  and  best  adapter  ever  invented 
for  film  packs 

3 V*  x 454  4 x 5 354  x 554  5 x7 

$1.00  $1.25  $1.25  $2.00 

If  your  dealer  is  restricted  to  the  old  style  Adapters , send 
to  us  for  circular  on  the  Modern  HINGEDESS  ADAPTER 

Simplex  Plate  Holder 


0ENEGA 

ADAPTER, 

ijimg-le.ys-) 


for  *D“**nR 

film  Ricks. 

l£  Exposure* 


Price : 


Unbreakable,  Unleakable 

A MONEY  SAVER  FOR  EVERY  PLATE  CAMERA  USER 


The  new  style  press  board  slide  is 
cleverly  designed  to  do  away  with 
wooden  handles  which  are  continually 
breaking  or  accidentally  pulling  out. 
Prevents  uncertainty  as  to  whether  slide 
was  turned  after  exposure  was  made. 


No  longer  than  old  fashioned  holder  but 
with  deeper  light  trap  to  protect  the  plate. 

Durable  and  mechanically  perfect,  the 
Simplex  costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
plate  holder,  yet  insures  you  against  vexa- 
tion and  the  loss  of  pictures,  time  and 
money. 


OTHER  HOLDERS 


Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  circular 
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Pbotoarapliing  in  <g)I&  Knglani 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

...by... 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


r~ 


5tratford-on-Avon 


THL  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer— a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams*  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  $2.50. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 


Albums  for  Photograph: 

s are  as  foliows : 

No.  1. 
No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4  x 5/4  inches 

Size  of  leaf,  5/4  x 8 ** 

Reduced  to 

$1.00 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

*« 

•a 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  **  . , 

•» 

M 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ . '. 

•* 

H 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Cbe  Photographic  Cimcs  Publishing 
Association,  u$  w.  m street,  new  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
"THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES"  will  be  supplied  at*ates  as  below: 

Photographing  in  Old  'England.  "By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Hdams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES . one  year  . . 1.50  ^ oq 

Both  for  . . . $3.00 


Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition.  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price $3.00 

* -±52  ?4.So 

. $3.50 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

Both  for 


The  Book  pf  Photography. 

By  Paul  Hasluck. 

Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

• • '‘S'*  ?450 

Both  for 

. $3.50 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TIMES,  one  year 

. . _i:5o  ?4  00 

Both  for 

. $3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Hdams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ 0Q 

Both  for  ...  $3.00 

Photographic  Amusements.  By  W.  £.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price $1.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 


1.50 


$2.50 


Both  for 

• • 

. . $1.50 

" Photographic  Times  ” 

Album , 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

a 

<< 

44 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

u 

(< 

44 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

a 

«< 

44 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

a 

(< 

44 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Of  all  Rapid  Developers 

DURATOL 

(U.  S.  PATENT  NAME  REGISTERED) 

is  the  most  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion  and 
the  only  one  producing  absolutely  fog-free  negatives.  It 
has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands,  not  even  staining 
the  fingers,  and  produces  essentially  the  same  results 
which  are  obtained  from  other  coal-tar  developers. 


Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet  from 

SCHERING  £?  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,"  Author  of  "Amateur  Photography,"  "In  Nature's  Image,”  Etc,,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full-Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER.  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 

The  Choice  of  Subject  Out-Door  Portrait*  and  Marines 

Landscape  Without  Figures  Groups  Photography  at  Night 

Landscape  With  Figures  The  Hand  Camera  Lighting  in  Portraiture 

Foregrounds  Instantaneous  Photography  Photographing  Children 

~ Winter  Photography 


The  Sky 


Art  in  Grouping 

Printed  on  heavy  wood -cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 
PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Clarence  L.  Usher,  Associate  Editor.  Wilson  I.  Adams,  Assistant  Editor. 
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A PORTRAIT. 

By  BERTHA  F.  GORDON. 

Not  ah  atygel,  ryot  a fairy,  hot  ah  elf 
(Tkougk  Witl\  ah  clfih’^  flccthc^) 

But  ju^t  a Womah,  ^Wcct  WKfy  all 

A WoFrvah’^  ^Wccthc^>s  — 

Hair  of  rcc|  golc|,  v/om  croWh-like ; eye.s 
Of  tke  .sea's  ckahgeful  t>lue — 

Ahc|  h\otker~l\ah<is,  full  of  kihc|  kel^fulhess — 
Dear,  tkat  is  you. 


THL  TWO  GREATEST  EVILS. 

BY  BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF. 

HE  amateur’s  two  greatest  evils,  under-ex 
posure  and  over-development,  are  harder  to 
combat  than  any  other  because  most  work- 
ers are  blind  to  them,  having  deceived  them- 
selves into  believing  that  the  beauty  of  their 
work  lies  in  those  very  defects ; and  they  can- 
not be  explained  often  enough  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  means  of  the  pen,  so  long  as  new 
generations  of  amateur  photographers  are 
born  or  made. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  too  deeply,  let  it  be  said  that  over-develop- 
ment not  only  means  development  carried  too  far,  continued  too  long,  but 
also  development  with  a solution  which  is  improperly  prepared;  that  is,  in 
this  case  a developer  too  strong  in  the  reducer,  (the  metol,  hydrochinon, 
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etc.),  too  weak  in  the  carbonate,  too  concentrated;  in  other  words,  pre- 
pared in  such  a wav  that  even  with  short  development,  the  tonal  qualities 
are  disarranged,  the  gamut  broken. 

I will  explain  this  as  well  as  carefully  prepared  illustrations  and  simple 
words  will  permit.  First,  the  primary  cause  of  this  disarrangement  of  the  tones, 
or  half  tones,  is  due  usually  to  under-exposure.  In  an  effort  to  correct  this 
defect,  what  does  the  amateur  do?  “By  Heck!”  he  says,  “those  blamed  nega- 
tives are  coming  up  too  slow,  I’ll  have  to  develop  a little  longer,  or  use  stronger 
solutions,”  quite  a natural  inference  too.  He  fears  that  he  cannot  secure 
prints  from  the  thin  negatives  which  will  result  if  he  stops  development  too 
soon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  the  professional  or  the  old  time-tried 
amateur  who  knows  this  as  well  as  he  knows  that  one  and  one  is  two,  has 
to  swallow  hard  to  refrain  from  the  temptation  of  leaving  his  under-ex- 
posed plate  in  the  developer  one  or  two  minutes  longer. 

There  are  other  and  better  methods  of  securing  the  desired  quality  and 
contrast  in  the  negative,  and  most  amateurs  know  it,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  this  paper  to  go  into  the  means  and  methods  pertaining  to  that  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  there  are  opportunities  of  taking  the  negative  over 
again,  it  is  not  only  advisable  to  do  it,  but  simpler  and  cheaper. 

The  temptation  to  develop  a negative  so  far  when  it  is  a trifle  under- 
timed has  taken  hold  of  most  amateurs  to  an  extent  scarcely  realized  and  it 
has  dulled  the  sense  of  the  worker  to  the  fitness  of  things  to  such  an  extent 
that  well  exposed  negatives  are  often  over-developed  and  the  scale  of  tones 
thus  mangled.  A correctly  exposed  negative  is  a rarity  and  a correctly  de- 
veloped one  is  even  more  rare. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
disarrangement  of  tones,  let  them  look  once  more  upon  the  accompanying 
illustrations  and  remember  that  in  spite  of  what  they  think  of  the  lack  of  art 
in  the  work,  the  soft  picture  in  each  case  is  better  than  the  harsh  one. 
Imagine  a piano  keyboard  with  all  the  black  keys  removed  and  the  corres- 
ponding tones  lacking.  To  go  to  extremes,  the  difference  is  similar  to  the 
comparison  of  a line  drawing  with  a well  modulated  photograph.  Look  at 
the  contrasty  pictures  that  you  have  in  your  collection.  Something  lacking, 
eh?  Where  are  those  middle  tones,  the  little  lights  and  shadows  that  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  black  and  the  white? 

How  to  secure  or  rather  retain,  that  softness,  the  detail,  those  finer 
softer  middle  tones  (for  even  in  fuzzygrafs  there  may  be  detail),  is  the 
question  which  I will  now  endeavor  to  answer. 

Expose,  expose  and  expose  again.  This  does  not  mean  wasting  plates. 
It  is  only  the  reiteration  of  the  old  cry,  of  expose  enough,  which  we  have 
heard  since  the  process  of  making  the  light  write  its  own  image  was  discov- 
ered. You  may  say  that  your  plates  will  fog,  be  flat,  lifeless,  and  dis- 
appointing if  you  expose  too  much. 

I wish  to  gainsay  this.  After  some  years  of  work  as  a press  photog- 
rapher where  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  light  and  subject  are  to  be  met  and 
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Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 


dealt  with,  I have  found  that  while  this  rule  can  well  be  followed  by  the 
amateur  using  any  good  plate,  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  results  which 
| follow  a long  exposure  will  be  perfect,  use  one  kind  of  plate  only,  that  is  not 
I one  particular  brand  but  one  style  and  that  is  the  double-coated.  I mean  one 
style  of  the  many  brands  of  plates  on  the  market  which  possess  an  under 
j coating  of  slow  emulsion  and  an  upper  coating  of  fast.  These  are  gene- 
! erally  known  as  double-coated  non-halation  plates.  You  can  buy  these  plates 
| at  your  regular  dealer’s  counter.  Seed's  doulble-coated  non-halation  and 
Standard  Orthonon  are  two  well  known  brands  but  there  are  others  that  will 
do  the  trick  as  well. 

Such  plates  permit  an  over-exposure  that  is  astonishing  and  you  are  still 
able  to  secure  excellent  results  without  fog  or  flatness,  and  without  that 
bugaboo  of  amateur  photographers,  halation,  or  the  spreading  of  light, 
j Ordinary  plates  can  be  used  as  I direct,  when  plenty  of  bromide  is  used  in  the 
developer,  but  the  use  of  this  in  large  quantities  again  tends  to  destroy  the 
gamut  of  tones.  “Expose  for  the  shadows.”  You  have  heard  that  before, 
but  it  is  good  old  advice. 

How  surprised  many  of  my  associates  are  when  I expose  a plate  for  one 
second  with  stop  f 16  where  they  give  perhaps  1/25  part  of  a second.  The 
j resulting  prints  bear  me  out  in  my  contention,  that  you  get  better  results  by 
I giving  plenty  of  exposure.  A plate  so  exposed,  carefully  developed  with 
; just  sufficient  bromide  in  the  developer  to  prevent  fog,  makes  a clean  soft 
j negative,  contrasty  enough  to  use  portrait  paper  with  to  secure  soft  effects, 
and  contrast  papers  where  more  brilliancy  is  desired.  And  let  me  whisper 
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a secret.  The  contrast  you  get  by  using  contrast  papers  upon  a soft  detail- 
bearing negative  is  a far  more  useful  contrast  than  that  which  is  secured  by 
under-exposing  and  over-developing.  It  is  not  contrast,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
but  'brilliancy,  and  brilliant  negatives  are  what  is  desired  by  the  newspaper 
photographer  and  others  working  for  illustration. 

Those  who  know  little  of  the  requirements  of  press  photography  would 
have  you  believe  that  with  the  exposures  I advise,  the  results  will  be  too  soft 
for  newspaper  purposes,  but  I leave  the  decision  to  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced half  tone  makers. 

It  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  that  short  exposures  be  given  in  many 
instances.  Especially  is  this  often  true  in  newspaper  work.  Such  negatives,  how- 
ever, should  be  developed  in  a dilute  developer,  or  one  possessing  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  carbonate.  To  the  newspaper  photographer,  however, 
time  is  an  object  not  to  be  ignored,  and  it  is  usually  necessary  to  develop 
quickly.  The  only  solution  of  the  problem  for  him  in  cases  where  this  holds 
good,  is  to  keep  the  developer  doped  with  sufficient  carbonate  to  preserve 
the  detail  and  prevent  blocking  up  the  highlights. 

Forced  development  even  in  newspaper  work  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible, for  when  the  highlights  are  thick  in  the  negative,  printing  must  be 
forced  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  middle  tones,  and  the  shadows  will  suffer 
and  grow  too  dark.  What  follows  then  is  a loss  of  the  half  tones  which 
it  is  so  necessary  to  preserve.  The  press  photographer  cannot  take  time 
to  utilize  the  reduction  process  about  to  be  described.  Time  is  too  short, 
and  news,  be  it  in  picture  form  or  in  words,  is  valueless,  if  not  “live,”  or 
“up-to-the-minute.” 

It  takes  considerable  space  and  knowledge,  to  prove  to  you  that  such 
ideas  as  those  outlined  are  rational.  However,  the  real  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  the  eating  of  it,  and  no  doubt  you  are  from  Missouri. 

I want  to  explain  here,  that  when  you  give  more  exposure  than  normal, 
your  highlights,  that  is,  the  sky  in  landscapes,  white  dresses,  the  hands  and 
face  in  portraiture,  do  not  become  whiter  in  the  resulting  print,  as  you  might 
suppose,  but  with  proper  development  do  not  become  nearly  as  white,  as 
with  under-exposure.  In  other  words  the  resulting  print  shows  a picture 
with  less  contrast  and  a more  perfect  harmony  of  tone.  This  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  develop  so  far  in  order  to 
secure  a working  plate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  force  in  development.  Let 
that  sink  in.  When  you  force,  the  shadows  do  not  build  up  as  quickly  as 
the  highlights  do,  thus  destroying  the  balance. 

Note  the  two  pictures  showing  an  under-exposure,  over-developed,  and 
a normal  exposure  or  as  you  would  probably  term  it,  an  over-exposure 
properly  developed.  If  the  under-exposure  had  not  been  developed  so  far, 
a poor  picture  would  also  result  because  the  exposure  was  too  short,  and 
the  picture  would  lack  contrast.  If  you  should  be  deceived  by  the  speed 
with  which  the  correctly  exposed  picture  appears  and  not  develop  far  enough, 
that  picture  would  also  lack  contrast  and  be  flat.  You  could  also  over- 
develop that  and  secure  a poor  balance  of  tones. 
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Fig-  3-  Fig.  4. 


Suppose  now,  that  you  did  over-develop.  And  now  we  come  to  over- 
development without  its  attendant  fault,  under-exposure,  that  is  over-de- 
velopment with  proper  exposure.  This  happens  often  because  of  an  im- 
properly prepared  developer,  one  that  is  too  highly  concentrated,  as  before 
stated.  This  fault  is  not  fatal.  It  may  be  corrected.  In  spite  of  the  many 
formulae  for  the  purpose,  the  writer  will  respect  your  injured  feelings  and 
refrain  from  publishing  another.  Having  tried  many  (published  formula 
without  discovering  one  that  would  produce  satisfactory  results,  it  remained 
for  me  to  try  a prepared  product — Cramer’s  reducer  to  reduce  contrast.  A 
small  tube  contains  the  chemical  which  is  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water. 
In  another  graduate  dissolve  an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  eight  ounces 
of  water.  Pour  the  solutions  into  two  separate  dishes.  Supposing  that 
the  print  you  get  from  the  negative  looks  like  print  No.  1,  showing  the 
face  of  the  subject  too  white,  the  contrast  is  too  great;  place  the  negative 
for  a few  moments  in  water  and  let  it  become  thoroughly  soaked.  Then 
place  it  into  the  reducer.  Watch  it  carefully  and  see  that  the  action  is 
regular  over  the  entire  film.  Secure  this  by  rocking.  A considerable  re- 
duction can  usually  take  place  without  harm.  When  the  negative  has  reached 
a state  where  it  looks  right  (experience  only  will  tell  this),  take  it  out 
and  after  a short  rinsing,  place  it  in  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution  to  stop 
the  chemical  action.  Then  wash  and  dry  the  negative  and  make  another 
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print.  The  result  will  be  as  in  No.  2.  Even  thin  negatives  sometimes  need 
reduction  if  the  highlights  are  too  dense.  I11  the  picture  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion the  effect  was  not  forced.  The  contrasty  print  was  made  on  soft  paper. 
The  print  which  shows  the  correct  tonal  relation,  was  made  on  ‘'normal” 
paper.  The  two  speak  for  themselves.  Not  only  is  this  suitable  for  por- 
traits, but  also  for  landscape  negatives. 

“I  always  understood  that  with  films  one  could  retain  the  clouds  in  a 
picture,  but  I cannot  seem  to  get  them  in  the  print,”  said  a friend  to  me  the 
other  day  after  his  return  from  a trip  west.  “There  is  less  halation  bound 
to  show  in  films  than  in  ordinary  plates,”  I replied,  “owing  to  the  backing 
of  black  paper;  hence  you  should  of  course  retain  the  clouds  if  the  nega- 
tives are  properly  developed.  Did  you  develop  them  yourself?”  I 'con- 
tinued. “No,”  was  the  reply,  “had  it  done  by  a professional.  I can  see 
the  clouds  when  I look  through  the  negatives  against  strong  light,  yet 
they  won’t  print,  even  on  portrait  paper.”  “Use  a reducer  for  contrast,” 
I said,  “and  then  bring  me  a set  of  prints  from  the  reduced  negatives.” 

He  took  my  advice  and  brought  the  resulting  prints  with  joy  stamped 
on  his  features.  He  had  made  a trip  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the 
Canadian  rockies  and  came  back  loaded  with  exposed  films.  His  disap- 
pointment when  he  found  that  but  few  of  the  pictures  had  panned  out  as 
he  expected  had  been  depressing.  The  professional  had  used  a strong  quick 
working  developer  and  the  result  was  that  the  clouds  were  buried.  He 
resurrected  them  with  the  reducer  as  I advised  and  is  now  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a fine  album  of  views.  “Hereafter  I do  my  own  developing,”  he 
exclaimed  after  I explained  the  reason  for  the  poor  results,  “You  have  saved 
all  the  pleasure  of  that  trip  for  me.  Why  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me 
most  on  the  trip  was  the  wonderful  cloud  effects  and  I came  near  not  get- 
ting them  at  all.” 

The  detail  and  contrast  of  prints  for  reproduction  is  often  considered 
less  than  the  stereoscopic  effect  of  the  picture,  that  unknown  quantity  which 
makes  it  “stand  up”  or  “stand  out,”  this  being  usually  the  result  of  a care- 
ful selection  of  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  source  of  light. 

To  get  this  “standing  out”  effect  from  almost  any  good  strong  nega- 
tive is  easy  and  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  soften  the  contrast  as  much 
as  is  desired  almost  putting  detail  in  dark  shadows  where  you  did  not  believe 
it  existed.  To  hold  your  interest  I call  your  attention  to  reproductions  three 
and  four.  I don’t  know  how  the  prints  I sent  reproduced,  but  I hope  the 
effect  is  there. 

No.  3 shows  a poor  lighting  effect,  all  top  and  front,  with  something  of 
over-development.  Oh  yes,  the  picture  stands  out  some,  but  the  light  makes 
the  boy’s  cheek  bulge  as  if  he  had  an  apple  concealed  in  it.  I know  it  don’t 
bulge  so  much  naturally  because  it’s  my  own  boy.  Then  there  is  little  detail 
in  the  hair  above  the  ear. 

It  was  while  I was  experimenting  with  the  new  “relief”  process  that  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  to  make  the  process  useful  in  other  ways  which  resulted 
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in  print  No.  4.  I made  a positive  from  the  negative  and  developed  for 
detail  with  just  a little  contrast  and  a thin  plate,  not  nearly  as  strong  as 
the  negative.  After  this  was  done  I laid  them  together,  the  film  side  of  the 
negative  facing  out  instead  of  in,  I held  the  two  to  the  light  and  placed  them 
as  closely  into  register  with  each  other  as  I could.  Then  I placed  a sheet 
of  developing  paper  on  the  two,  held  the  plates  carefully  so  they  would  not 
slip,  and  closed  the  frame.  Printing  takes  much  longer  than  normal,  but 
the  effect  justifies  the  extra  time  and  effort.  I have  had  a dozen  people 
ask  me  if  the  No.  4 picture  was  not  a reproduction  of  a bas-relief.  The 
lighting  faults  are  corrected  and  the  over-development  is  corrected  as  well, 
the  entire  effect  being  flatter,  but  possessing  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and 
modeling  the  features  in  a wonderful  way.  Nothing  was  drawn  in,  the  effect 
shown  being  the  direct  result  of  the  printing.  You  see  the  dark  parts  of 
the  thin  positive  balance  up  the  thin  parts  of  the  heavy  negative,  and  vice- 
versa,  the  whole  idea  being  to  even  up  the  lack  of  harmony  in  tone. 


A T BREAK  OF  DA  Y. 


A.  G.  Gilman. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  NtW  MtXICO. 

BY  A.  J.  MANNING. 

UST  now  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico  is  getting  a 
great  deal  of  space  in  the  press  on  account  of  the 
agitation  in  Washington  for  Statehood.  When 
President  Taft  was  in  Albuquerque,  October,  1909, 
he  gave  the  people  of  the  metropolis  his  idea  of 
Statehood,  and  gave  it  without  mincing  his  words. 
He  said,  “I  am  going  to  do  all  I can  at  the  next 
Congress  for  the  admission  of  this  Territory  as  a 
State,”  but  he  added,  “I  would  rather  see  this 
Territory  come  into  the  Union  in  some  years  from 
now  with  a good,  well-thought-out  constitution, 
rather  than  to  have  it  come  into  the  Union  next 
year  with  an  undigested  constitution.”  At  the  first 
statement  of  the  President  the  people  all  cheered, 
but  not  a sound  was  heard  at  the  second.  There 
were  five  thousand  people  at  the  depot  when  Taft 
arrived,  and  yet  there  wasn’t  any  more  demonstration  than  there  would  be  at 
a cock  fight.  It  is  true  these  people  have  not  as  much  reason  for  patriotism 
as  we  of  the  States,  and  it  may  be  that  after  they  are  admitted,  this  love 
of  Old  Glory  will  grow  on  them.  Here’s  hoping. 

New  Mexico  is  five  hundred  miles  any  way  you  measure  it.  Blessed 
with  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  with  rich  mineral  ore  and  coal  deposits,  it 
is  on  the  other  hand  hampered  by  lack  of  railroad  facilities,  and  by  vast 
areas  of  dry,  sandy  soil.  As  a recent  author  puts  it,  before  the  first  log  cabin 
had  been  built  at  Plymouth,  or  the  first  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  the  New 
Mexican,  born  on  the  soil,  sat  in  the  sunshine  by  the  door  of  his  adob?  hut, 
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fondling*  his  g*randchildren.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  are  Mexicans,  and  two-thirds 
of  these  can  boast  only  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians  as  their  forbears.  Naturally 
of  a sluggish  disposition  they  spurn  the 
Yankee  ways,  and  their  land  will  always 
be  the  manana  land,  the  land  of  to-morrow. 

Their  motto  is, — ‘‘don’t  do  to-day,  what  you 
can  put  off  till  to-morrow.”  They  are 
avowed  but  unintentional  exponents  of 
the  simple  life  to  a degree  that  would  make 
an  American  storekeeper  exceedingly  de- 
pressed and  drive  a milliner  to  suicide. 

Calico  dresses  and  the  reboso  for  all  the 
women  are  eternal  and  omnipotent.  The 
long  black  shawl  answers  for  hat  and  coat 
for  the  women.  The  men  always  wear  the 
big  cowboy  hat  or  sombrero. 

Spanish,  of  course  is  the  only  language 
used  in  the  Mexican  villages, — Spanish 
with  numerous  corruptions  and  without  the 
Castilian  lisp;  yet  scholars  who  have  made 
a study  of  the  patois  proclaim  it  nearer 
the  original  mother  tongue  than  that  spoken  in  Spain  to-day. 

The  saying  that  “man  wants  but  little  here  below,”  is  surely  verified  in 
the  native  Mexican.  I have  seen  them  hitch  up  two  ponies  to  a small 
wagon,  take  with  them  a little  hay  for  the  ponies  and  some  chille  con  carni  for, 
themselves  and  drive  off  to  the  mountains  for  a load  of  wood.  Next  day  they 
would  drive  into  town  and  sell  the  wood  for  $1.50.  Or  they  would  take 
four  or  five  burros,  spend  all  day  in  the  nearby  mountains  cutting  wood,  and 
come  back  and  sell  it  for  35  cents  a load. 

The  typical  Mexican  hamlet  clusters  about  a plaza  which  is  the  social  and 
business  center  of  the  village.  At  one  side  of  this  plaza  is  the  ancient  church 
with  its  thick  walls  of  adobe ; on  another  side  is  the  town  hall  which  is  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes  such  as  dances,  stray  dramatic  performances,  the 
ubiquitous  moving  picture  shows.  On  the  other  two  sides  are  ranged  the  post- 
office,  stores,  shops,  and  offices  for  professional  men.  Off  the  plaza  the  town 
presents  an  artistic  though  disordered  array  of  squatty  adobe  dwellings,  built 
close  up  to  the  street  line.  The  street  appears  to  be  laid  out  some  what  after 
the  plan  of  the  cracks  in  an  old  ironstone  plate.  It  is  when  the  native  comes 
to  build  his  house  that  you  envy  him.  He  picks  his  spot,  and  with  his  shovel 
digs  the  adobe  bricks  right  off  the  top  of  his  lot,  sets  them  out  to  harden,  and  in 
a few  weeks  starts  to  build.  All  he  has  to  purchase  is  window  sills  and  doors 
and  his  house  is  complete,  costing  him  little  but  his  time  and  labor.  And  if 
time  and  labor  were  worth  money  to  the  Mexican  they  would  all  be 
millionaires. 


PUEBLO  INDIAN  WOMAN. 
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A TYPICAL  MEXICAN  FA  MIL  Y A T HOME. 


And  these  are  to  be  our  new  voters.  But  it  is  the  same  old  question 
over  again.  Are  you  going  to  allow  the  negro  in  the  south  to  vote?  Are 
you  going  to  allow  the  Japanese  in  California  to  vote?  The  same  test  will 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  native  Mexican  as  is  applied  to  the  negro  and  the  Jap. 

The  principal  city  in  New  Mexico  is  Albuquerque.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  who  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  from 
1703-1710.  Between  the  main  city  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  suburb  known 
as  Old  Albuquerque  which  for  the  most  part  has  a population  of  Mexican 
descent.  Hence  within  a distance  of  three  miles  the  sightseer  has  the  pleasing 
contrast  of  a modern  American  city,  and  the  old  typical  Mexican  “adobe” 
town.  In  1862  the  confederate  troops  occupied  the  city  for  several  months. 
Gen.  Phil  Sheridan,  whose  mother  was  born  in  this  city,  saw  service  here,  and 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  who  was  born  in  Santa  Fe  was  for  a time  governor  of 
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OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA— A T SANTA  EE. 

the  Territory.  As  the  city  of  Albuquerque  is  conceded  by  all  medical  authori- 
ties as  having  the  finest  climate  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  it  is 
fast  becoming  the  home  of  many  health-seekers.  One  of  the  finest  sanitariums 
in  the  southwest  is  located  here. 

Santa  Fe,  like  many  another  Capitol  city,  is  small,  and  almost  in- 
significant city.  We  would  say  insignificant  but  for  the  old  ruins  that 
may  be  seen  there,  the  relics  of  bygone  days,  the  days  of  the  conquistadores 
and  the  Spanish  Dons,  and  the  names  of  Americans  like  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
Kit  Carson,  De  Vargas.  There  we  will  find  the  oldest  church  in  the 
United  States,  built  in  1603,  the  oldest  bell,  the  oldest  house,  the  oldest 
government  building,  even  to-day  occupied  as  a postoffice.  There  you 
will  see  old  Fort  Marcy,  the  penitentiary,  U.  S.  Government  Indian  school, 
St.  Catherine’s  Indian  School,  and  several  up-to-date  Sanitaria. 

Of  the  other  cities  of  the  Territory  little  is  to  be  said.  Many  Indian 
pueblos  are  scattered  over  the  Territory,  Isleta,  San  Domingo,  Acoma, 
Lagoona,  each  one  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist.  In  photographing  Indians 
one  must  be  careful.  First  obtain  their  consent,  secondly,  give  them  some 
dinero,  anything  from  ten  cents  to  two  bits.  Two  Indians  I had  photo- 
graphed demanded  two  bits  apiece  for  their  photo.  A few  weeks  later 
they  came  and  asked  for  a copy  of  their  pictures.  When  told  I had 
none  printed,  they  said  “Si,  senor.”  Well  to  satisfy  them  I got  out  my 
film,  and  in  their  presence  made  them  a copy  on  solio  paper,  and  without 
toning  it  gave  it  to  them  carefully  wrapped  in  a newspaper.  I have  been 
looking  for  them  every  day  since  to  come  and  scalp  me  for  the  deception.  No 
money  will  induce  the  Indians  to  allow  one  to  photograph  them  while  at  their 
dances.  Either  the  kodak  or  the  kodaker  will  be  demolished.  I have  seen 
some  pictures  of  their  dances,  but  they  were  taken  by  men  who  had  long  years 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  and  his  way,  and  it  is  certain  that  each  picture 
was  well  paid  for.  Even  the  poor  Indian  is  acquiring  the  spirit  of  our 
American  graft. 
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THE  CAMERA  — DETECTIVE. 

BY  XENO  W.  PUTNAM. 

HE  taking-  of  city  problems  into  country  life  through 
the  extension  of  trolley  lines,  the  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  auto  and  the  growing  spirit  of  un- 
rest, is  throwing  open  to  photography  a new  field 
to  which,  though  hitherto  almost  a stranger,  it  is 
particularly  adapted;  the  control  of  the  lawless 
element  that  follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  every 
widened  opportunity. 

A few  years  ago  deliberate  trespass  was  a 
problem  of  minor  importance  among  farm  homes. 
An  occasional  tramp,  to  be  reckoned  with  as  an 
individual ; the  passing  of  a gang  of  game-law 
violators  who  were  less  a matter  of  concern  to  land 
owners  than  to  commissioned  officers  of  the  state; 
these,  with  rarely  a case  of  horse-stealing  or  some 
similar  crime,  made  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
countryman’s  experience  with  lawlessness.  The 
most  of  these  cases  were  too  trivial  to  be  more 
than  annoying;  the  few  graver  instances  were  so  rare  that  the  offenders 
seldom  escaped  justice.  With  the  coming  of  convenient  country  travel  there 
has  been  a great  change. 

The  writer  lives  directly  along  a trolley  line  that  annually  carries  a 
good  many  thousand  people  and  will  give  his  own  experience  for  a single 
season  to  present  the  problem, — and  its  photographic  remedy. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  open  game  season  brought  on  practically  every 
car  during  the  first  half  of  the  day,  from  five  to  twenty  hunters,  each  ac- 
companied by  once  or  twice  as  many  dogs.  After  the  first  mile  out  of  town, 
every  crossroad  and  nearly  every  woodlot  received,  each  its  generous  ap- 
portionment of  men  and  dogs,  ready  to  begin  their  campaign  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  helpless  game. 

Our  state  has  a law  providing  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  or  persons 
found  trespassing  on  the  place  of  another  who  has  his  premises  posted  with 
“no  hunting”  placards.  The  writer  had  about  twenty-five  of  these  up,  on  a 
200-acre  farm.  Nearly  every  farm  along  the  line  was  properly  posted,  but 
from  daybreak  until  dark  the  stock-raiser  almost  daily  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing out  upon  terrified  sheep  and  wildly  running  colts  or  cattle,  chased  by 
dogs  and  driven  frantic  by  the  report  of  many  guns.  Fences  were  pushed 
down,  instead  of  being  scaled,  by  zealous  followers  of  the  chase.  The  tinder- 
dry  leaves  and  underbrush  were  in  many  instances  the  means  of  turning  the 
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flash  of  sport  into  an  uncontrollable  forest  fire.  In  at  least  two  instance  in  a 
single  neighborhood,  colts  were  shot  down,  either  carelessly  or  through  a 
love  of  malicious  mischief, — which,  the  owner  neither  knew  nor  very  greatly 
cared. 

It  was  almost  useless  to  interfere.  Band  after  band,  of  the  sort  of  men 
who  would  enter  private  property  in  defiance  of  placards,  would  declare,  if 
protested  with,  that  they  did  not  know  hunting  was  objected  to,  had  not 
seen  the  signs,  were  very  sorry,  and  would  leave  at  once.  Then  they  did 
leave, — for  the  farm  of  the  next  land-owner.  Often,  too,  they  were  defiant 
as  well  as  careless.  Twice,  in  one  season,  the  writer  has  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a shower  of  spent  shot.  Frequently  the  defiant  words  of  Tweed  were  made 
use  of;  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  We  won’t  be  here  if  you  send 
for  an  officer  to  arrest  us.  What  is  your  remedy?”  The  taunt  was  all  the 
more  exasperating  because  it  was  so  unquestionably  true.  There  is  law 
enough  against  trespassing  but  there  is  no  adequate  provision  in  the  country 
for  enforcing  it  and  the  average  hunter  understands  that  even  better  than 
the  farmer  does,— until  he  makes  the  experiment.  There  are  no  officers  nor 
even  witnesses  who  can  be  summoned  in  a moment.  Usually  hunters  travel 
in  pairs ; their  united  testimony  is  more  convincing  than  that  of  the  single 
land-owner,  unless  they  are  caught  red-handed  by  more  than  one  person. 
Under  such  conditions  farmers  have  their  remedy  at  moderate  cost,  if  they 
see  fit  to  use  it,  in  the  camera. 

Usually  these  lawless  trespassers  hold  their  ground  as  long  as  possible, 
even  though  they  see  the  land-owner  coming  some  time  before  they  are  seen. 
Armed  with  a good  snapshot  camera  evidence  may  be  obtained  that 
any  court  will  be  compelled  to  accept  in  preference  to  the  offender’s  word. 
It  is  best,  if  convenient,  to  take  the  picture  while  the  hunter  has  his  gun 
raised  to  fire ; at  least  the  picture  must  show  him  with  the  gun  actually  in 
his  possession  and  if  one  or  two  of  his  dogs  can  be  included,  so  much  the 
better.  One  other  point  must  also  be  considered  in  making  the  exposure. 
A viewpoint  must  be  selected  that  will  bring  into  the  background  some  easily 
identified  object,  an  old  stub,  a crooked  tree,  anything  which  will  serve  to 
unmistakably  distinguish  that  particular  spot  from  any  other.  This  done 
and  the  exposure  made,  it  only  remains  to  accurately  mark  the  spot  from 
which  it  was  made ; then  summon  the  town  constable  and  run  the  offender 
down  by  patient  persistance.  In  the  meantime,  summon  a witness ; take  him 
to  the  exact  spot  where  the  first  exposure  was  made  and  take  another,  in- 
cluding as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  background  that  the  first  did ; then 
deposit  camera,  plates,  and  all  in  the  office  of  some  photographer  of  good 
standing  to  finish  up.  The  witness,  when  shown  these  pictures  on  the  stand 
can  swear  that  they  correctly  represent  a certain  spot  in  complainant’s 
premises  and  that  he  saw  an  exposure  made  there.  The  photographer  can 
swear  that  these  negatives  have  been  given  to  him  to  develop ; that  they 
have  not  been  “doctored”  in  the  process;  while  judge  and  jury  can  them- 
selves see  that  the  two  photographs  are  taken  of  the  same  place.  If  this  is 
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not  carefully  provided  for,  the  accused  person  may  declare  that  the  photo 
was  never  taken  in  the  prosecutor’s  woods  at  all,  but  on  some  other  premises, 
where  he  was  hunting. 

Three  or  four  convictions,  even  one,  by  this  means,  will  do  more  toward 
ridding  farm  property  of  undesirable  trespassers  than  all  the  printed  notices 
in  the  world.  The  printed  notice  only  appeals  to  the  honest,  careful  man; 
it  restrains  the  reckless  marauder  hardly  at  all. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  trespassers  and  other  offenders  who  depend 
for  safety  upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  witnesses,  is  all  the  more  effectual 
because  of  its  novelty.  The  first  conviction  by  such  an  unusual  means,  in 
any  neighborhood,  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  It  will  get  into  the  local 
papers  and  be  more  or  less  talked  about;  then  that  land-owner  and  his 
camera  will  suddenly  become  an  object  to  be  avoided  by  the  lawless,  instead 
of  being  objects  of  their  ridicule. 

The  camera  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  lessening  of  crime  is  only  in  its  very 
babyhood.  Particularly  in  the  country  districts,  it  is  destined  to 
become  as  important  an  agent  in  criminology  as  the  street  light  has  become 
in  the  city.  The  street  lamp  restricts  crime  by  rendering  the  detection  of 
the  criminal  more  certain.  The  camera  restrains  it  by  furnishing  a permanent 
record  that  is  available  at  any  time  the  prisoner  is  available.  There  is  hardly 
a family  now,  some  member  of  which  cannot  take  pictures  sufficiently  well 
for  such  a purpose.  Artistic  arrangement  is  not  necessary.  Even  sharpness 
is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  print  is  sufficiently  clear  for  identification 
purposes. 

Neither  is  the  camera’s  mission  as  detective  restricted  to  trespass  cases. 
Already  it  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  proof  in  liquor  cases;  not  direct 
testimony,  perhaps,  but  corroborative.  In  some  of  the  still  graver  offenses 
too,  it  has  produced  irrefutable  evidence  where  there  was  no  other  as  direct 
evidence.  Indeed,  why  should  not  an  agency  that  is  frequently  admitted 
in  important  civil  cases,  be  called  upon,  when  available,  to  help  administer 
our  criminal  laws  ? 

With  the  general  introduction  of  the  camera  into  country  jurisprudence 
the  greatest  drawback  which  the  blessing  of  modern  transportation  has 
brought  to  the  country  will  be  in  a great  measure  removed.  Conviction 
means  publicity  as  well  as  expense;  and  this  inanimate  agency  which  by 
its  introduction  suddenly  renders  those  laws  which  are  passed  in  protection 
of  the  country  districts  effective,  will  prove  eventually  to  be  the  street  lamp, 
the  electric  light  of  modern  country  life. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  MASTERS. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  VIII. 

Possibilities  of  Lighting,  II. 

HE  light  conditions  of  to-day  *are  rather  un- 
favorable to  light  and  shade  compositions. 
All  the  light  appliances  that  throw  interest- 
ing shadows  have  gone  out  of  use.  ,The 
torch  has  been  extinguished  long  ago.  |The 
lamp  leads  but  a frugal  existence  in  Bo- 
hemian quarters  or  provincial  homes,  and 
the  salons  once  flooded  by  the  soft  shimmer 
of  candlelight  (viz.,  Mengel’s  “Chamber 
Concert  at  the  Court  of  Frederic  the  Great.” 
Fig.  i),  are  now  resplendent  with  the  loud 
glare  of  gas  and  electricity.  The  windows  so  picturesque  in  medieval  towns 
have  grown  larger  and  the  supporting  walls  thinner,  so  that  also  in  our 
dwellings  (excepting  air-shaft  rooms  of  tenement  districts),  the  ratio  of  day- 
light has  increased.  Charming  bits  of  chiaroscuro,  with  picturesque  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shadow,  as  in  Fig.  2,  an  “Old  Staircase  in  Vienna,”' 
we  easily  find  in  buildings  of  former 
periods.  Our  life  has  become  less  pic- 
turesque and  we  no  longer  see  life 
like  the  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Our  surroundings  have  lost  the  charm 
of  line,  and  the  colors  in  our  costumes 
have  faded.  Only  the  beauty  of  sun- 
light has  remained  the  same,  and  our 
artists,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  in- 
teriors, have  neglected  figure  paint- 
ing and  endeavored  seriously  and  en- 
thusiastically to  conquer  the  broad, 
vibrating,  all-enveloping  light  of  day. 

Landscape  has  become  the  subtlest  and 
most  convincing  expression  of  the 
modern  art  of  painting.  Turner,  who 
combined  Hellenic  elegance  with  wild 
impetuosity,  so  often  met  with  in  Eng- 
lishmen of  genius,  experimented  all 
his  life  with  the  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena of  Nature;  and  Monet  struggled 
incessantly  for  the  virile  expression  of 
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CHRIST  WITH  MARY  AND  MARTHA.  (Fig.  9.)  Siemiradsky. 

space  atmosphere,  the  feeling  of  space  between  objects  and  the  fiery  glow  of 
the  sun  pouring  its  lights  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  other  branches  of  pictorial  representation  should  profit  by  these  con- 
quests. Of  course,  in  interiors  (and  I believe  that  figure  composition  generally 
finds  its  most  appropriate  environment  indoors),  figures  like  those  of  Rem- 
brandt, Fig  2,  for  instance,  that  even  in  black  and  white  seem  radiant  with 
glowing  sunlight,  are  difficult  to  render.  The  aspects  of  modern  life  have 
turned  gray.  Our  large  cities,  with  their  smoke  and  manifold  exhalations  (not 
to  speak  of  communities  subjected  to  soft  coal),  have  acquired  a dust-laden, 
misty  atmosphere.  This  peculiarity  of  city  atmospheres,  however,  is  a won- 
! derful  subduer  and  eliminator  of  detail,  and  should  prove  a valuable  ally  in 
conquering  new  suggestions  of  light  effects.  The  modern  lens  is  sufficiently 
rapid  and  sharp  to  master  the  intricate  beauties  of  clair  obscure. 

Each  picture  should  be  a study  of  light  effects,  a playground  for  rays  of 
light.  The  soft  gray  light  of  the  modern  interior  should  encircle  every  head 
and  increase  the  clearness  of  human  flesh  tints.  Of  course  the  lighting 
facilities  in  modern  houses  are  limited.  The  doors  are  generally  so  situated 
that  the  light  cannot  pour  through  them  and  bathe  everything  evenly  in  soft 
tones.  The  windows  only  admit  a comparatively  small  ratio  of  light.  Still 
there  is  no  reason  why  figures  could  not  be  place'd  as  Van  der  Meer  has  done 
with  such  masterly  precision  (Fig  4).  I had  occasion  to  discuss  these 
problems  in  a recent  article  “On  Interiors.” 

Even  our  home  portraitists  scarcely  realize  how  beautifully  the  sunshine 
may  fall  upon  the  floor,  upon  a piece  of  furniture  or  the  dress  of  a fair 
woman.  From  the  treatment  of  light  alone  the  sentiment  of  a picture  may  be 
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L'  Hermitte. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  OPENING  A CASEMENT. 

(Fig.  4.)  Van  der  Meer. 


WINE. 


IN  THE  STUDIO. 


(Fig-  7-) 


Leibl. 
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developed,  as  for  instance  in  “The  Old 
Arm  Chair,”  by  Baugniet,  Fig.  5,  and 
Leibl’s,  “In  the  Studio,”  Fig.  7.  The 
latter  is  only  suitable  for  depiction 
of  studio  life  in  some  imaginary  sub- 
ject, for  the  top  lighting  would  not  be 
true  to  any  modern  interior.  In  Fig. 
5 the  intensity  of  light  is  exaggerated 
even  if  the  light  source  was  a very 
large  flare  and  reached  down  to  the 
floor.  It,  however,  carried  out  my 
contention  that  there  is  generally  too 
much  light  in  the  modern  interior. 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  detail  in 
both  these  pictures.  We  take  delight 
to-day  in  less  subject  matter,  in  subtler 
gradations,  in  semi  and  quarter  tones, 
the  losing  of  form  in  mystic  shadows, 
a restless  suggestive  technique  of 
mobile  touches,  nervous  sparkles, 
of  delicate  broken  tints  that  show 
a hundred  differentiations.  They  may  be  found  in  many  out-of-the-way 
places.  The  French  painter,  L’Hermitte  shows  us  an  interesting  light  and 
shade  composition,  full  of  strong  contrast,  in  his  “Wine,”  Fig.  10.  A modern 
Rubens  of  the  camera  may  find  endless  suggestions  for  new  light-and-shade 
combinations  in  any  ordinary  cellar,  and  the  picturesque  “tavern  atmosphere” 
of  a Caravaggio  or  Terborg  can  surely  be  substituted  in  some  obscure  nooks 
and  corners  of  our  towns.  Our  living  rooms  show  a wealth  of  still  life  that 
by  the  play  of  light  could  be  turned  into  beautiful  accessories.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  gratifying  to  the  eye  than  a bright,  haphazard  shimmer  on  some  ob- 
ject, while  the  remainder  is  lost  in  a vague  picturesque  haze. 

There  has  been  a tendency  among  modern  painters  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  lighted  planes  to  their  minimum.  The  ratio  of  the  space  devoted  to 
lighted  planes  has  steadily  grown  smaller.  The  Italian  masters  give  to  the 
lighted  sections  about  one-fifth  of  their  canvases.  Rembrandt  reduced  it  to 
one-eighth  (viz.,  Fig.  3),  the  English  portraitists  allowed  still  less,  and 
Whistler  in  some  of  his  portraits,  as  for  instance  his  “Yellow  Buskin,”  Fig.  6, 
used  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  canvas  for  his  light  arrangements.  His  elimina- 
tion of  light  is  sure  to  produce  a tonal  effect.  The  darker  masses  concentrate 
the  eyes  upon  the  lighter  parts  of  the  picture  and  the  more  delicately  the  light 
arrangements  will  lead  the  eyes  from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  the 
more  harmonious  and  beautiful  will  be  the  pictorial  effect. 

The  style  ordinarily  does  not  permit  strong  contrasts,  although  Rem- 
brandt succeeded  in  exhausting  the  entire  range  of  light  and  shade  in  a com- 
paratively small  space  (viz.,  his  “Nativity,”  Fig.  3),  leaving  the  remainder 


THE  OLD  ARMCHAIR.  (Fig.  5.)  Baugniet. 
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NA  TIVITY.  (Fig.  3.)  Rembrandt. 


of  the  picture  a gleam.  Whistler  had 
a simpler  problem  and  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  general  error  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  face.  His  face  is  por- 
trayed with  normal  clearness  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  figure,  the  fur  cape, 
the  gloves,  the  sleeves  of  the  light 
colored  waist,  the  skirt  and  shoes  are 
preserved  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
His  picture  is  a play  of  tones  of  slight 
differentiation.  The  dark  toned  ar- 
rangement is  one  of  the  favorite 
methods  of  indoor  figure  composition, 
but  it  does  not  permit  of  much  variety. 

The  artist  has  to  go  into  the  open, 
into  the  sunlight  for  further  inspira- 
tion. The  modern  painters  have  in- 
dulged in  many  interesting  experi- 
ments. The  effect  of  flickering  sun- 


light was  a favorite  theme  for  many 
years.  Fig.  9,  by  Siemiradsky,  is  a 
good  example.  It  affords  fine  op- 
portunities for  accidental  touches  of 
light  and  accents.  The  sunlight  flicker- 
ing through  the  vine  is  particularly 
pretty,  and  in  the  reach  of  every  photog- 
rapher. Notice  the  dark  tonalities  of 
the  faces.  This  is  strictly  a modern 
characteristic.  The  faces  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures  are  always  entitled  to  the 
largest  share  of  light  and  the  Old 
Masters  never  failed  to  bestow  it  upon 
them. 

Fig.  8,  “In  the  Kitchen  Garden,”  by 
Millet,  is  strictly  a chiaroscuro  composi- 
tion. It  is  made  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  produce  by  sunlight  as  strong  a 
contrast  of  black  and  white  as  could  be 
used  under  similar  conditions  in  an  in- 
terior. 


THE  YELLOW  BUSKIN.  (Fig.  6.)  Whistler 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN.  (Fig.  8.;  Millet. 


AT  THE  SEASHORE.  (Fig.  n.)  Renoir. 


The  impressionists  who  more  and  more  win  public  approval  by  the  natural- 
ness and  directness  of  their  representations,  strive  for  exactly  the  opposite. 
Look  at  some  of  their  paintings,  “At  the  Seashore,”  Fig.  n,  and  “Outing 
of  the  Canoeists,”  Fig.  12.  “At  the  Races,”  Fig.  13,  by  Degas,  and  “In  the 
Hothouse,”  Fig.  14,  by  Monet.  What  do  you  notice  in  the  faces  of  these 
sunlit  figures.  Is  it  not  the  obscure  shadows ! Everything  is  enveloped  in 
light  and  the  darker  passages  in  Figs.  12  and  13  are  produced  rather  by  the 
differentiation  of  color  values  than  by  any  decided  scheme  of  shadows.  Study 
the  faces  in  “At  the  Seashore,”  or  “In  the  Hothouse,”  they  are  almost  flat. 
It  is  drawing  and  perhaps  color  (which  we  do  not  see  in  the  monochrome 
reproduction)  which  lends  the  charm  to  their  pictures.  The  struggle  between 
light  and  shadow,  the  glimpses  of  light  which  even  penetrate  the  deepest 
shadows  break  up  and  dissolve  all  stronger  gradations  and  only  leave  the 
subtlest  transitions.  Impressionism  is  a combination  of  dazzling  virtuosity 
and  robust  simplicity  of  vision,  and  I am  in  doubt  how  far  its  brilliancy  of 
values  and  straightforwardness  of  tones  may  be  conquered  bv  photography. 
With  strong  and  tenacious  attention,  absorbed  intensely  in  rendering  what  he 
sees,  also  a photographer  may  succeed  in  finding  beauty  in  this  new  luminous 
phase  of  art. 
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ON  BROMIDE  AND  PLATINUM  TONING. 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE. 


AVING  a couple  of  bromide  prints  which  I 
wished  to  tone  blue  I looked  through  my 
formulas  on  bromide  toning  and  found  that 
I did  not  have  the  chemicals  for  which  they 
called.  So  I thought  I would  try  a solu- 
tion composed  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
and  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  such  as  is 
used  for  making  ordinary  ferro-prussiate 
or  the  more  commonly  known  blue  print 
paper.  To  this  solution  I added  acetic  acid 
which  changed  the  color  of  the  bath  from  a 
yellowish-brown  to  a bluish-green. 

I immersed  the  bromide  prints  in  the 
solution  and  in  a short  time  they  toned  a 
blue  or  more  properly  greenish-blue  color 
whch  was  quite  pleasing.  After  toning 
prints  were  simply  washed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  dried. 

After  seeing  the  result  of  my  first 
experiment  I thought  I would  try  to  tone 
a bromide  print  which  had  already  been 
toned  sepia.  I took  a print  which  had  been 
toned  by  the  hypo  alum  process  and  placed 
it  in  the  same  solution,  as  I used  for  black  bromides.  This  print  toned  the 
same  as  the  black  bromide  and  to  the  same  color.  On  attempting  to  tone 
ordinary  gaslight  or  developing  paper  prints  I found  that  the  bath  would 
not  work  the  same  as  for  bromide  paper.  In  this  case  the  prints  were  bleached 
by  the  bath’s  action.  In  the  near  future  I expect  to  try  to  re-develop  prints 
bleached  in  this  bath. 

A few  days  later  I had  a few  sepia  prints  in  platinum  made  on  the  regular 
sepia  platinum  paper.  Having  acquired  a penchant  for  experimenting,  I 
determined  to  try  to  tone  the  platinum  prints  in  the  same  bath  that  I had 
used  for  the  bromide  prints.  I accordingly  mixed  up  a solution,  but  this 
time  weighed  out  the  chemicals  as  near  as  I could  judge  I had  used  them 
in  the  previous  experiments.  This  time  I made  a note  of  the  proportions  of 
the  different  ingredients  and  the  following  is  the  solution  as  it  was  finally 
arrived  at : Thirty  grains  ferricyanide  of  potash ; 30  grains  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia;  half  ounce  acetic  acid;  4 ounces  water.  I placed  the  prints  in  this 
bath  and  in  a short  time  was  surprised  to  see  them  take  on  a pleasant  bluish 
green  color.  1 then  rinsed  them  for  a minute  or  two  and  placed  them  for 
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Harry  A.  Brodine. 


three  minutes  in  a dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  washing  prints 
are  dried  by  hanging  up  with  clips  or  between  blotters. 

It  happened  that  one  print  became  a trifle  stained  or  tinted  in  the  high- 
lights probably  on  account  of  too  long  immersion  in  the  bath.  I did  not  know 
how  to  remedy  this  seeing  that  washing  in  water  did  not  remove  it.  Some 
how  or  other  I thought  that  possibly  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  would 
remove  it.  Accordingly  I made  up  a dilute  solution  of  carbonate  and 
put  the  print  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  print  was  covered  I was  astonished  to  see 
the  blue-green  color  vanish  entirely  the  print  returning  to  its  sepia  color.  I 
thought  I would  try  the  bromide  prints  in  the  same  solution  and  see  if  they 
were  likewise  affected.  They  tod  returned  to  respective  colors,  brown  and 
black.  Probably  carbonate  of  potash  would  act  the  same  as  the  carbonate  of 
soda  in  restoring  prints  to  their  original  color. 

The  prints  in  brown  and  in  green  which  accompanied  this  article,  we  have  not  re- 
produced, as  the  color  effect  of  the  prints  could  not  be  shown. — Editor. 
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MY  CAMERA  AND  I. 

BY  BELMONT  ODELL. 

E’VE  been  companions  ever  since  I earned  my  first 
dollar  and  sixty-nine  cents,  and  as  fast  as  my 
capacity  to  earn  increased,  my  camera  has  grown 
in  size  and  scope.  It  has  kept  the  pace  with  me  all 
through  the  years,  constantly  and  steadily  growing 
into  my  life;  its  mute  companionship  helping  me 
over  the  rough  places,  its  counsel  solacing  me  when 
human  friendship  palls. 

, and  shall  always  be,  amateurs,  we 
or  it  translates  into,  “for  love  of,” 
it  savors  of  freedom  from  greed,  and  signifies  that 
gold  is  not  the  bond  of  attachment. 

My  camera  and  I have  solved  problems  to- 
gether— wonderfully  puzzling  things — we  have 
studied  the  strange  way  of  the  curious  fungi  and  the  slimy  pollywog.  To- 
gether we  have  tramped  through  silent  woods  and  across  great,  green 
meadows.  We’ve  heard  the  chattering  of  the  chipmunk  and  the  booming  of 
the  snipe.  We  know  which  springs  yield  the  purest  waters  and  where 
mossy  banks  invite  us  to  tarry  awhile  and  listen,  and  smell,  and  feel — and 
live.  We  know  where  the  birds  snuggle  their  nestlings  and  sing  their  sweetest 
songs.  Years  ago  we  found  a way  to  replenish  the  red  corpuscle  and  build 
brawny  bicep.  We  know  where  and  how  the  Medulla  finds  regeneration 
and  the  nerves  rebuild  their  life  cells.  We  have  found  that  sermons  are 
not  always  necessarily  belched  forth  from  pulpit,  and  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  do  not  invariably  reveal  the  measure  of  a man. 

My  camera  has  wrought  wonders  within  me ; through  its  single  eye, 
nature  is  transformed.  Brooks,  once  something  to  be  got  over  with  dry  feet, 
now  become  companionable  friends,  something  to  sit  down  by  and  converse 
with.  Woods,  once  mere  patches  of  trees,  are  now  beauteous  ranges  of 
foliage  masses,  and  snow-covered  shrubbery  a veritable  fairyland. 

Instead  of  obstructing  the  fleeting  view  of  buildings  and  hideous  ad- 
vertisements, a frosted  car  window  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  art,  the 
like  of  which  no  man  has  done. 

Good  can  come  from  being  alone  with  one’s  self  in  a darkroom,  there’s 
magic  in  silver,  there’s  charm  in  the  pungent  pyro,  there’s  witchery  in  the 
ruby  gleam. 

If,  perchance  we — my  camera  and  I — fail  to  score  in  this  game  of  art; 
if  posterity  forgets  to  record  our  efforts  and  refuses  to  accept  our  tributes; 
even  if  our  passing  also  marks  the  passage  of  all  our  artistic  aims,  yet,  we 
shall  have  tasted  much  of  the  sweetness  of  life  together. 
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! Editorial  Notes 


HE  two  favorite  developers  for  bromide  or  chloro-bro- 
mide  postcards  and  papers  are  undoubtedly  amidol  and 
metol-hydroquinone  (usually  contracted  to  “M-Q”),  and 
* many  brands  may  be  indifferently  treated  with  either 
one  or  the  other  developer ; but  it  is  beyond  question  that 
while  all  may  be  treated  satisfactorily  with  “M-Q”  there 
are  some  makes  which  are  not  successfully  amendable 
to  the  powers  of  amidol.  We  have  before  us  as  we  write 
a sample  of  postcards  which  give  unsurpassable  results 
with  “M-Q,”  but  when  developed  with  amidol  (and  using 
with  it  any  proportion  of  bromide),  yield  very  poor 
prints ; deficient  in  crispness  and  heavy  in  the  shadows. 
It  follows  therefore  that  where  the  maker  does  not 
explicitly  state  in  his  instructions  that  “M-Q”  is  to  be 
employed  it  would  be  wise  before  putting  a new  brand 
into  use  to  ascertain  beforehand  by  actual  trial,  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
“anti-amidol”  or  not. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

WE  have  referred  to  amidol ; but  those  who  are  “in  the  know,”  to  use  a 
favorite  slang  expression,  do  not  purchase  the  crystals  so-called  but 
rather  fill  in  their  indents  for  the  stores  with  diamidophenol  which  has 
all  the  useful  properties  of  amidol,  and  others  not  possessed  by  the  latter.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  proprietary  name  amidol  really  represents  the  diamido- 
phenol; that  need  not  be  discussed;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  their  respective 
actions  when  placed  in  water  to  form  a developer  are  quite  different.  Amidol  at 
first  mixes  with  difficulty,  as  though  the  crystals  were  greasy,  while  the 
diamido  crystals  dissolve  almost  instantly. 

$$$$$$ 

IT  is  a little  unfortunate  that  amidol  cannot  always  be  made  use  of,  for  all  the 
advantages  lie  with  it,  or  the  diamido.  It  is  more  quickly  made,  there  are 
fewer  chemicals  in  the  finished  developer,  and  it  is  very  much  cheaper. 
Thus,  the  store  price  of  metol  is  about  sixty  cents  per  ounce ; hydroquinone, 
fourteen  cents;  of  diamidophenol  about  twelve  cents.  Taking  a formula  for 
“M-Q”  with  metol  only  one-third  of  the  weight  of  hydroquinone  (it  is  often 
recommended  to  be  in  equal  parts,  and  still  oftener  one  or  two),  it  work  out 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  ounce  as  against  twelve  cents,  a proportion  that  is  still 
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further  increased  in  favor  of  the  diamido  by  the  fact  that  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  is  ample  strength  for  the  latter,  while  “M-Q”  is  usually  employed  at  two 
and  one  half  to  three  grains  per  ounce.  The  latter  certainly  has  one  ad- 
vantage ; the  mixed  developer  will  keep  longer  than  the  diamido,  a week  being 
perhaps  the  outside  limit  at  average  temperatures  for  keeping  the  latter. 
After  a while  it  gives  gray  images  and  requires  a much  longer  action  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  depth.  One  important  fact  should  be  noted  here.  Most 
developers  when  unfit  for  use  through  keeping  become  discolored  at  which 
stage  they  are  usually  cast  aside,  though  rodinal  develops  well,  even  when 
highly  colored.  Developing  solution  made  with  diamidophenol,  however  may 
remain  colorless,  or  almost  so,  and  yet  be  utterly  useless  for  producing  a 
good  print.  When  fresh,  and  in  working  order,  it  may  be  used  almost  to  the 
last  drop,  later  prints  of  course  taking  a longer  time  owing  to  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  bromide  in  the  solution,  as  print  after  print  passes 
through.  We  know  photographers  who  reckon  always  upon  getting  at  least 
a couple  of  gross  of  prints  from  an  ounce  of  diamidophenol. 


$$$$$$ 


THE  Postcard  has  become  a great  factor  in  photography  and  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  most  seriously  by  the  professional  photographer,  while 
to  the  amateur  it  solves  all  sorts  of  problems;  mounting  is  no  longer 
his  bugbear,  and  the  toning  of  prints  holds  no  terror  for  him  when  he  devotes 
his  energies  to  postcard  work.  The  large  producer,  of  course,  prints  on 
sheets  of  cardboard  and  his  workshop  possesses  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for 
cutting  the  boards  to  the  required  size  and  finishing  them  off.  This  method 
affords  facilities  for  turning  out  the  cards  with  the  best  finish  in  many  ways — 
absolute  uniformity,  freedom  from  curl,  perfection  of  surface  when  glossed, 
freedom  from  raw  edges  while  still  preserving  the  full  size  of  the  card. 
Hence  the  smaller  producer  is  to  a certain  extent  handicapped.  One  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  defects,  however,  all  are  liable  to — the  presence  of  fine 
hair  lines  like  pencil  marks,  and  other  similar,  though  larger,  smears,  due  to 
the  development  of  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  Fortunately  these 
markings  are  on  the  surface  and  can  always  be  removed  either  by  rubbing  the 
dried  print  with  a pledget  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  alcohol  or  by  gentle 
friction  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on  the  print  while  still  wet  in  the  hypo 
bath.  There  are,  however,  brands  of  postcards  on  the  market  which  the 
makers  guarantee  will  give  prints  entirely  free  from  these  annoying  defects. 
Similarly  cards  are  now  made  which  need  no  hardening  before  glossing,  but 
the  photographer  is  usually  a very  conservative  worker,  and  does  not  readily 
abandon  a process  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed,  and  with  which  he 
obtains  excellent  results,  so  that  instead  of  being  in  universal  use  they  are 
still  in  a large  majority  of  cases  relegated  to  the  pigeon-holes  of  things  to  be 
thought  about  rather  than  practized  at  once. 
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ONE  troublesome  little  difficulty  with  postcards,  especially  when  developing 
a number  at  once,  is  the  liability  to  bubble  marks,  which  render  the  cards 
useless  until  they  are  spotted  out — not  a difficult,  though  a time-wasting 
matter  with  matt  prints,  but  for  practical  purposes  irremediable  upon  glossed 
prints.  The  plan  generally  recommended  is  to  soak  the  cards  in  water  for 
a time  before  immersion  in  the  developer.  This  method  is  certainly  ad- 
vantageous in  that  it  keeps  the  cards  flat  and  prevents  them  from  rising  up  at 
the  ends  or  sides  while  developing  and  so  causing  stained  or  lightly  printed 
edges ; but  it  is  little  use  against  bubbles.  The  best  method  of  obviating  them 
is  to  brush  the  face  of  each  card  over  its  whole  surface  directly  it  is  covered 
by  developer.  It  should  be  everyone's  aim  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  im- 
mersing the  fingers  in  the  developer — both  as  a matter  of  cleanliness  and 
personal  hygiene.  Operators  who  work  largely  with  amidol  find  that  the  stain 
it  produces  is  practically  indelible;  it  goes  through  the  nails  to  their  under- 
side, and  we  have  seen  an  operator  whose  nails  from  that  cause  alone  were 
rendered  soft,  and  unable  to  perform  their  functions  as  nails  entirely  through 
continued  daily  use  of  amidol  and  allowing  the  fingers  to  remain  wetted  with 
it.  The  simplest  form  of  brush  is  that  devised  many  years  ago  by  Blanchard 
and  usually  described  under  his  name — the  “ Blanchard  brush.”  It  consists 
of  two  folds  of  swansdown  calico  tied  round  the  end  of  a strip  of  glass  by 
a piece  of  twine.  We  have,  however,  seen  an  improved  form.  Glass  being  so 
liable  to  breakage  it  was  replaced  by  a thin  slip  of  wood  about  two  inches 
wide  and  six  or  eight  long.  A piece  of  ordinary  surgeon’s  lint,  double  the 
width  of  the  wood  slip  was  folded  in  two,  and  there  was  then  laid  upon  it  a 
piece  of  old  celluloid  film  of  the  same  length  and  half  its  width.  Next,  the 
lint,  was  doubled  upon  itself  to  enclose  the  celluloid  and  finally,  the  lint  thus 
stiffened,  was  bent  over  the  end  of  the  wood  slip,  projecting  from1  it  for  half 
an  inch  and  secured  in  its  place  by  two  small  elastic  bands.  We  then  have 
an  elastic  brush  with  a soft  surface  incapable  of  injuring  the  most  delicate 
matt  (and  very  readily  are  matt  postcards  injured  by  friction  in  warm  weather). 
The  example  we  saw  had  been  in  use  six  months,  and  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  wear ; but  when  torn  or  used  up  the  lint  could  be  replaced  in  half  a minute. 
It  should  scarcely  need  saying  that  before  putting  the  brush  away  after  use  it 
should  be  well  rinsed  out  in  clean  water. 
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Harry  D.  Williar. 


MR.  HARRY  D.  WILLIAR,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  one  of  our  most 
valued  contributors,  achieved  conspicuous  success  with  his  pictures 
in  the  Wanamaker  Contest.  There  were  over  three  hundred  com- 
petitors and  about  sixteen  hundred  prints  in  competition,  besides  a loan  ex- 
hibition by  Goldensky ; Crooke,  of  Edinburgh ; Blue,  of  Berlin ; and  others. 
Mr.  Williar  received  the  first  prize  of  $25.00  in  the  Genre  Class,  for  his  print 
entitled,  “Steam,  Smoke,  and  Fog,”  on  Cyko  paper.  He  also  received  the 
Goerz  prize  of  a fifty  dollar  lens,  offered  by  the  Goerz  Company  to  all  winners 
of  first  prizes  who  used  Goerz  lenses  in  making  the  pictures.  He  was  also 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  $15.00  for  his  print  entitled,  “The  Frozen  Brook,” 
on  Cyko  paper,  and  received  honorable  mention  for  his  print  entitled,  “Com- 
merce,” on  Wellington  paper. 
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THE  “SWEATING  OF  PLATES,”  BY  HALDY. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  film  on 
plates  begin  to  “sweat.”  This  may  take 
place  immediately  after  drying  or  at  some 
future  period  the  surface  exhibits  wet 
patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
These  patches  sometimes  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  sweat  or  water  blisters  (from 
sodium  thiosulphate).  These  drops  are 
easily  wiped  away,  but  always  appear  again 
Their  presence  is  very  Injurious  for  the 
plate  as  the  image  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  is  entirely  destroyed.  Silver  gray 
or  brown  spots  develop  which  rapidly  ex- 
tend and  decompose  the  film.  The  cause 
of  this  appearance  is  due  to  insufficient 
washing  after  fixing.  Thorough  washing 
is  more  important  with  negatives  than  with 
positives,  also  one  must  see  that  the  plates 
are  properly  fixed.  With  carefully  handled 
plates  these  things  never  happen.  It  is 
often  possible  to  save  plates  which  have 
begun  to  “sweat,”  they  require  only  about 
an  hour's  good  washing  to  make  them  per- 
manent, providing  the  film  has  not  been  at- 
tacked. If  the  film  has  been  affected  the 
plates  should  wash  for  about  three  hours. 
The  latter  often  proves  a saver. 

— Photographische  Mitteilungen,  No.  n, 
1909. 

* * * 

PHOTOGRAPHING  WATER  FALLS. 

Small  water  falls  such  as  we  often  find 
in  the  woods  or  which  are  surrounded  by 
a dark  wooded  landscape  present  certain 
difficulties  as  the  water  strongly  reflects 
the  light  and  the  resulting  negative  if  ex- 
posed for  the  water,  shows  no  details  in 
the  shadows.  Or  if  we  expose  for  the  foli- 
age, the  water  will  look  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. To  obtain  both,  two  exposures  are 
made,  one  a snapshot  for  the  water  and  a 
time  exposure  for  the  trees,  etc.  Then  by 


making  a combination  print  from  the  two 
negatives,  a harmonious  picture  may  be 
obtained. — Apollo,  Vol.  17,  No.  373. 

* * * 

ADHESIVE  FOR  BOTTLE  LABELS. 

Much  trouble  is  caused  by  labels  falling 
off  when  they  become  wet.  The  following 
mixture  is  not  affected  by  water : 

PARTS 


Cold  Water  400 

Cologne  Glue  25 

Strong  Wine  Vinegar  100 

Wheat  Starch  50 

Venice  Turpentine  20 


The  glue  is  allowed  to  soak  over  night 
in  the  vinegar.  The  wheat  starch  is  stirred 
with  the  water  and  then  added  to  the  glue 
mixture  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a few 
minutes  until  of  the  required  consistency. 
The  turpentine  is  then  added.  This  ad- 
hesive may  be  used  cold  or  slightly  warmed. 
If  the  mixture  is  heated  it  is  liable  to  pene- 
trate the  paper.  It  keeps  very  well. 

— Apollo,  Vol.  17,  No.  373. 

* * * 

REDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  CON- 
TAINING A COLORING  MATTER  OR  DYE 
STUFF  IMAGE,  BY  LUTHER  AND  UHLMANN. 
Having  occasion  to  examine  the  proper- 
ties of  pyrocatechin  as  a developer,  we  came 
upon  a peculiarity  which  to  our  knowledge 
has  never  been  recorded.  As  these  proper- 
ties under  certain  circumstances  may  be  of 
practical  importance  we  here  briefly  note 
our  observations.  It  is  known  that  when 
using  organic  developer  the  image  often 
consists  not  only  of  metallic  silver  but  at 
the  same  time  of  insoluble,  mostly  brownish 
colored  products  of  the  oxidized  developer. 
This  “dye  stuff”  image  is  very  strong  with 
pyrogallol  and  with  pyrocatechin  free  from 
sulphite.  As  sulphite  free  pyrocatechin  is 
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a very  economical  developer  and  does  not 
stain  the  clear  portions  of  the  image,  it  is 
especially  suitable  for  obtaining  images  of 
this  composition.  It  was  to  be  anticipated 
that  an  image  composed  as  above  when 
reduced  would  present  peculiarities.  When 
a given  reducer  acts  for  a long  time  on  a 
pure  silver  negative  the  image  will  finally 
disappear.  But  it  is  different  with  the  “dye 
stuff”  image ; this  remains  even  after  long 
action  of  the  reducing  agent.  By  dissolv- 
ing the  silver  from  individual  places  the 
standard  printing  density  is  reduced  pro- 
portionately, resulting  in  a softer  or  flatter 
image,  without,  however,  causing  a complete 
loss  of  the  details.  We  have  then  in  a 
sense,  according  to  Schuller’s  and  Luther’s 
investigation,  a progressive  or  proportional 
reduction.  A “dye  stuff”  image  it  may  be 
remarked,  usually  yields  a good  print- 
ing picture  and  in  the  case  of  violent 
contrasts  if  the  development  was  sufficiently 
long,  the  results  are  very  good.  While  we 
noticed  that  complete  reduction  with  all 
kinds  of  reducing  agents  gave  same  re- 
sults, a real  difference  takes  place  with  the 
two  principal  classes  of  reducers  if  the  re- 
duction is  only  partial.  A proportional 
reducer  like  persulphate,  reduces  all  parts 
of  the  density  proportionately  without,  how- 
ever, causing  a complete  disappearance  of 
the  image.  The  subtractive  reducers  like 
Farmer’s,  iodine  with  potassium  cyanide,  or 
acidified  cerium  sulphate,  work  their  way 
in  from  the  surface  and  dissolve  the  silver 
evenly.  Such  reducers  “plane”  off  the  sil- 
ver evenly.  The  density  and  the  contrasts 
are  essentially  preserved  by  this  kind  of 
reduction.  With  the  usual  silver  negatives, 
if  the  reduction  be  carried  too  far,  the 
shadows  are  completely  “planed”  away 
leaving  them  clear  and  containing  no  de- 
tails. It  is  different  if  at  the  same  time 
a “dye  stuff”  image  is  present,  this  is  not 
dissolved  by  Farmer’s  reducer  and  re- 
mains in  every  case.  In  proportion  as  the 
reducer  diffuses  into  the  film  and  exerts  its 
solvent  action,  the  shadows  are  removed 


and  become  soft  without  wholly  disappear- 
ing, as  they  now  consist  of  the  “dye  stuff” 
image.  Although  the  half  tones  and  high- 
lights have  become  more  transparent,  they 
have  kept  their  relative  contrasts.  If  we 
permit  the  reducer  to  act  still  longer  the 
silver  will  finally  be  dissolved  away  from 
the  half  tones,  so  that  now  they  also  con- 
sist only  of  a “dye  stuff”  image  and  have 
become  softer ; only  the  highlights  have 
retained  their  original  contrasts. 

If  the  reducer  acts  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time  nothing  will  be  left  but  the  pure 
“dye  stuff”  image,  which  prints  soft.  From 
the  above  we  see  that  a certain  desired 
change  can  be  made  in  the  character  of 
the  negative,  and  especially  in  landscapes, 
where  details  in  the  sky  have  been  buried, 
due  to  too  long  a development.  But  usually 
it  is  -not  necessary  to  carry  the  reduction 
to  the  “dye  stuff”  image.  We  can  also 
change  the  strong  light-absorbing  silver 
to  a substance  which  absorbs  light  in  a 
lesser  degree.  When  this  change  takes 
place  successively  from  the  top  down,,  as  in 
the  case  of  Farmer’s  reducer,  we  can  also 
obtain  the  above  effect.  A reducer  of  this 
kind  would  be  a solution  of  iodine  in  potas- 
sium iodide.  Through  long  action  of  the 
solution  the  silver  is  changed  to  the  trans- 
parent silver  iodide,  but  if  the  action  is 
only  partial  the  reduction  takes  place  only 
in  the  shadows,  followed  by  the  half  tones 
and  finally  by  the  highlights,  which  through 
the  change  become  softer.  This  process  of 
partial  reduction  with  iodine  is  especially 
applicable  when  a “dye  stuff  image  is 
present  because  silver  iodide  as  well  as  the 
“dye  stuff”  image  is  too  transparent  to 
give  sufficient  contrasts.  Innumerable  tests 
have  shown  the  correctness  of  the  above 
conclusions.  We  have  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing any  photometer  strips  or  ‘pictures, 
as  the  half  tone  process  is  incapable  of 
reproducing  the  different  contrasts  suffici- 
ently. Later  we  expect  to  take  up  certain 
details  again. — Photographische  Rundschau, 
Vol.  24,  No.  22. 
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Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


MASKED  PRINTS  FROM  ONE  NEGATIVE. 

In  the  “Discovery”  columns  of  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Times  I notice  an  article 
relating  to  running  off  a number  of  mask- 
ed prints  from  one  negative.  While  that 
method  is  better  than  arranging  the  mask 
and  negative  each  time,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  following  method  is  an  improve- 
ment, as  it  sawes  the  time  of  pasting  the 
paper  and  the  trouble  of  having  several 
glasses  with  different  sized  masks  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

Take  a large  printing  frame,  say  8 x io, 
with  a clear  glass  in  it.  Next,  take  the 
negative,  glass  or  film,  up  to  5x7  in  size, 
place  the  mask  where  you  want  it  on  the 
negative,  slip  the  edge  of  the  whole  thing 
far  enough  under  the  small  flap  of  the 
printing  frame  to  catch  it,  clamp  down  this 
part  leaving  the  larger  part  open  with  the 
negative  exposed ; put  in  the  postcard  or 
paper,  close  up  and  expose.  Open  only  the 
larger  half  of  the  frame  each  time,  leaving 
the  masked  negative  held  in  place  by  the 
other  half;  if  the  negative  is  placed  prop- 
erly, the  edge  of  the  small  flap  acts  as  a 
gauge,  as  the  paper  can  be  placed  against  it 
each  time.  When  masks  are  same  size  as 
negative,  a piece  of  opaque  paper  should 
be  pasted  to  the  side  to  be  placed  under 
the  flap  so  that  any  part  of  the  negative 
can  be  masked  off,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
all  masks  a little  larger  than  the  negatives. 
This  method  enables  one  to  work  very  fast 
when  several  prints  are  to  be  made  from 
each  negative  but  is  not  to  be  recommended 
when  only  one  print  is  to  be  made.  I have 
exposed  as  many  as  500  in  a single  after- 
noon, using  daylight  from  an  open  door  of 
the  darkroom.  J.  Jay  Duke. 

❖ ♦§♦  ❖ 

STRIPPING  OF  AN  UNDAMAGED  NEGATIVE  FILM 

From  a cracked  glass  and  transferring 
it  to  a sound  piece  of  glass  is  not  such 
a difficult  matter  as  is  generally  supposed, 
provided  plenty  of  patience  be  exercised. 
(1)  Place  the  cracked  negative  film  up- 
wards in  a roomy  dish  of  water  and  soak. 


it  for,  say,  half  an  hour ; (2)  dissolve  60 
grains  of  sodium  or  potassium  fluoride  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  add  twenty  drops  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  (3)  empty 
the  wajter  from  the  dish  (1),  and  re- 
place it  by  solution  (2).  Rock  the  dish 
occasionally.  With  a very  soft  brush  or 
feather  assist  the  film  to  part  from  the 
glass  by  passing  the  feather  along  the 
edges  of  the  plate ; (4)  when  the  gelatine 
film  is  quite  free  from  its  support,  then  re- 
move the  cracked  glass,  and  replace  it  by 
a sheet  of  sound  glass  half  as  large  again 
as  the  original  negative,  for  it  will  now 
be  found  that  the  film  has  appreciably  ex- 
panded. In  this  way  a slightly  enlarged 
negative  may  be  obtained.  If  it  be  de- 
sired to  contract  the  film  to  its  original 
size,  this  can  be  done  by  pouring  away  bath 
(2)  and  replacing  it  by  methylated  spirit 
and  water,  “half  and  half,”  and  then  re- 
placing this  by  methylated  spirit  only, 
after  mounting  the  film  on  the  larger  glass, 
as  in  (4),  it  should  be  washed  by  a very 
gentle  stream  from  the  tap.  Glass  or 
earthenware  vessels  must  not  be  used,  as 
the  stripping  solution  (2)  dissolves  the 
glaze.  Vulcanite,  celluloid,  ebonite,  papier 
mache,  or  leaden  vessels  may  be  used. 

— F.  C.  Lambert. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THOUGHTS. 

Dr.  Max  Baff,  of  Clark  College,  discus- 
sing the  discovery  credited  to  Japanese 
scientists,  enabling  human  thoughts  to  be 
photographed,  said : “As  a method  of 
taking  thought  photographs,  a capital  way 
would  be  to  expose  the  film  in  a vacuum 
tank,  and  have  the  subjects,  whose  thoughts 
are  to  be  photographed,  placed  near  the 
tank,  even  with  their  heads  against  it.  De- 
veloping the  film  roll,  after  it  has  been  un- 
wound in  darkness,  with  a pair  of  subjects 
thinking  on  a given  subject  while  it  was 
being  unrolled,  might  show  some  extremely 
interesting  results.  It  is  a matter  for  close 
investigation  and  demands  a long  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments.” 
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Items  of  Interest 


An  ambitious  photographer  recently 
wrote  the  editor  of  a large  N.  Y.  daily 
the  following  letter : 

Dear  Sir: 

I was  up  to  you  about  one  (i)  month 
ago.  about  a trial  on  your  staff  I have  been 
with  my  father  but  I would  like  to  get  on 
your  news  paper  staff.  Will  you  Please 
give  me  a trial  on  your  staff.  I am  just 
meant  for  news  paper  work  I cant  keep 
my  mind  off  it  I am  quick  and  Reliable 
and  I am  very  nervy  if  sent  out  on  a job 
I would  do  any  thing  to  get  it  I would  take 
all  chances  to  get  it.  I understand  Press  gra- 
flex,  auto  graft  ex  and  Panaram,  earners  I 
understand  Bromide  Enlargements  all  kinds 
of  developing  and  Printing  out  Papers  I 
am  man  you  will  like,  my  ways  you  will 
take  an  interest  in  me  I will  work  for  18 
dollars  a week  to  start  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  me  that  is  my  delight  to  be  a news 

paper  photographer.  Mr.  S . will  you 

help  me  in  the  N.  Y.  you  will  be 

well  paid  for  it  if  there  is  any  thing  you 
want  I will  gladly  get  it  for  you  I have 
some  money  save  up  if  I need  to  draw  it 
I am  will  to  do  so  for  a position  as  news 
paper  man  I know  what  the*  news  paper 
want  they  want  a man  that  when  they  send 
him  out  he- will  take  any  chance  to  get  a 
good  Photo  to  show  the  Public,  they  want 
a man  with  a nerve,  a man  that  will  jump 
up  behind  a auto,  and  Photo  a person  of 
interest  for  the  Paper  and  go  to  Prison  and 
let  the  paper  get  him  out  that  is  the  kind 
of  a man  the  news  Pape  want  I am  will- 
ing to  takt  them  kind  of  chance  and  any 

others  Mr.  S will  you  please  try  and 

see  if  you  can  find  a small  opening  for 

me  in  the  N.  Y.  Mr  S. you  cant 

reliaze  what  a great  thing  you  will  be 
doing  for  me  by  helping  me.  Hoping  you 
will  write  in  a line  and  give  a answer  that 
will  encourage  me  I remain 

Yours  truly 


A REMARKABLE  PRESS  PICTURE. 

Appeared  in  3,000  publications. 

The  most  remarkable  press  picture  ever 
obtained  was  undoubtedly  the  photograph 
of  the  actual  exploding  of  the  bomb  which 
was  thrown  at  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  their  Majesties’ 
wedding.  It  was  secured  by  a Halftones 
operator,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  press 
photographers,  whose  business  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  Central  News. 

The  photograph  proved  a veritable  gold 
mine,  for  it  appeared  in  close  on  three 
thousand  publications,  including,  of  course, 
foreign,  Colonial,  and  American  journals. 

The  photograph  was  secured  more  or  less 
by  a piece  of  good  luck.  The  operator  was 
on  a stand  with  his  camera  in  the  place 
allotted  to  him  by  the  police,  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  appear;  the  camera  was 
placed  facing  down  the  street  up  which  the 
procession  was  to  come.  From  the  moment 
it  came  in  sight  until  the  Royal  carriage 
was  within  about  thirty  yards  of  him  the 
operator  secured  three  pictures.  He  then 
readjusted  the  camera  so  as  to  get  a good 
picture  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  car- 
riage, which  was  about  ten  yards  from  him. 
At  the  same  instant  as  the  operator  press- 
ed the  ball  and  exposed  a plate  a dark 
object  was  hurled  at  the  Royal  carriage 
from  a balcony-window,  and  then  followed 
instantly  a blinding  flash  and  a noise  like  a 
thunder-clap.  The  operator  was  hurled 
half-stunned  to  the  ground,  his  camera  fol- 
lowing him.  When  he  was  able  to  stand 
he  saw  a terrible  scene  below  him.  The 
large  crowd  was  stampeding  in  all  direc- 
tions. Anyone  luckless  enough  to  fall  in 
that  storm  of  rushing  humanity  was  in- 
stantly trampled  to  death,  and  several  did 
fall.  Some  thirty  people  in  all  were  killed 
on  that  occasion,  of  whom  at  least  half  were 
simply  crushed  or  trampled  to  death  in 
the  panic  that  followed  on  the  explosion. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  plates  in 
the  operator’s  camera  were  broken  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  one  he  had  exposed, 
which  depicted  the  actual  scene  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion. 

— Strand  Magazine. 

* * * 

LANTERN  SLIDE  DEVELOPERS. 

In  spite  of  the  dozen  or  more  claimants 
to  attention  and  patronage  as  lantern- 
slide  developers,  nevertheless  “good  old 
pyro,”  as  it  is  often  called,  still  holds  the 
field  with  a large  number  of  our  best 
workers.  I have  lately  been  collating  a 
large  number  of  formulae,  and  think  that  a 
few  typical  ones  involving  pyro  may  prove 
useful  just  now,  when  so  many  workers 
are  busy  with  lantern-slide  making.  The 
worker  who  has  already  found  a formula 
that  meets  his  needs  is  advised  to  stick 
to  that  formula,  but  otherwise  he  may 
find  his  wants  met  by  some  one  of  the 
following.  The  beginner  may  be  told 
that  one  of  the  points  in  favor  of  pyro  is 
that  it  enables  one  to  get  a certain  range  of 
warm  black  and  cool  sepia  “tones” — i.e., 
colors  which  are  not  so  easily  obtained  by 
any  other  means,  and  also  that  pyro  seems 
to  have  a kind  of  tanning  action  on  the 
gelatine  which — bearing  in  mind  the  heat 
of  a lantern — is  a valuable  asset. 

Formulae. — i. — (A)  Water  io  ounces, 
potassium  metabisulphite  40  grains,  pyro 
50  grains.  (B)  Water  10  ounces,  soda 
carbonate  5 drams,  potassium  bromide  3 
grains.  Use  equal  parts  of  A and  B.  For 
warmer  tones  increase  the  exposure  and 
add  a few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  bromide 
of  potassium. 

2.  — (A)  Water  10  ounces,  soda  sulphite 
2 drams,  pyro  30  grains.  (B)  Water  10 
ounces,  acetone  1 ounce.  Use  equal  parts 
of  A and  B.  For  warmer  tones  increase 
the  proportion  of  B. 

3.  — Water  10  ounces,  soda  sulphite  3 
drams,  ammonium  bromide  30  grains,  am- 
monium carbonate  60  grains,  caustic  potas- 
sium 60  grains.  Take  1 ounce  A and  add 
2 grains  Ito  3 grains  of  dry  pyro. 

4.  — Water  10  ounces,  soda  sulphite  1 
ounce,  ammonium  bromide  20  grains,  am- 


monium carbonate  20  grains,  ammonia 
(.880)  15  minims,  pyro  15  grains.  Use 

as  a single  solution. — F.  C.  Lambert. 

* * * 

THE  INFRA  RED  RAYS. 

In  a recent  issue  of  Knowledge , Dr. 
Mees  gives  some  details  of  his  experiments, 
based  on  Professor  Wood’s  work  with  the 
infra  red  rays,  as  recorded  in  this  column 
in  connection  with  the  last  Traill  Taylor 
lecture.  An  exposure  of  five  minutes  was 
given  with  fS  on  a plate  sensitive  up  to 
7,600  A.  U.,  through  a color-screen  only 
transmitting  beyond  7,250,  so  that  the  re- 
sulting pictures  presumably  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  rays  between  these  limits.  (This 
color-screen  is  estimated  to  have  a multiply- 
ing factor  of  about  3, coo).  In  the  two  ex- 
amples reproduced,  one  notices  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  sky,  although  the  faintest 
trace  of  clouds  stands  out  in  strong  con- 
trast. Another  marked  feature  is  the  light- 
ness of  the  tree  foliage  and  grass,  which 
are  white  enough  to  suggest  a fall  of  snow. 
Dr.  Mees  tells  us  that  the  only  two  dyes 
which  completely  absorb  the  rays  between 
7,000  and  8,000  A.  U.  are  naphthol  green 
and  the  new  Hoechst  filter  blue-green. 

* * * 

SIR  FRANCIS  GALTON. 

The  regrettable  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton  will  remind  photographic  readers 
of  his  exceedingly  interesting  results 
when  seeking  0 obtain  a type  by  means 
of  composite  photography.  Broadly  put, 
his  method  was  to  photograph  a num- 
ber of  faces  all  in  the  same  position  rela- 
tive to  the  lens,  and  of  such  a size  that 
some  prominent  feature — say,  the  eyes 
should  always  occupy  the  same  place  on 
the  plate.  A print  was  then  made  by  using 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  negatives, 
giving  each  a comparatively  brief  printing 
time,  so  that  by  the  time  the  print  was  fully 
done  it  had  been  built  up  by  a series  of 
composite  printing  effects.  The  eyes  or 
other  registering  features  enabled  the 
printer  to  co-ordinate  the  print  on  the  vari- 
ous negatives.  The  composite  picture  rep- 
resented not  any  one  person,  but  a kind 
of  abstract  average. 
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Among  theCameraClubs 

[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors J 


TWENTY-THIRD  ST.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Monday,  March  20th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Camera  Club  of  the  23rd 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr.  Bert  Underwood, 
of  the  firm  of  Underwood  and  Underwood 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  his  ‘‘Photo- 
graphic Experiences  in  Foreign  Lands.” 
His  talk  was  illustrated  by  colored  slides, 
which  gave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  lives 
and  customs  of  foreign  people.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood held  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
in  relating  his  exciting  adventures  in  foreign 
courts  and  in  war  and  peace,  and  he  told 
how  he  had  even  been  taken  for  a spy  and 
imprisoned  while  photographing  in  the  Holy 
Land.  His  lecture  showed  that  photo- 
graphing takes  nerve  and  fortitude  as  well 
as  skill  with  camera. 


MONTREAL  CAMERA  CLUB,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibi.ion  of  the  M. 
A.A.A.  Camera  Club,  of  Montreal,  Quebec, 
wi.l  be  held  in  the  Montreal  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association  Building,  250  Peel  street, 
Montreal,  from  April  17th  to  22nd,  in- 
clusively, 19 1 1 . Exhibits  must  be  delivered, 
carriage  paid,  to  the  secretary  at  this  ad- 
dress, on  or  before  April  7th,  with  the 
entry  form  attached,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  secretary.  All  exhibits 
from  America  must  be  sent  by  post.  No 
fee  is  charged  for  entrance,  but  the  pic- 
tures must  be  mounted.  Each  picture  must 
bear,  on  the  back,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  the  club,  if  any,  to 
which  he  or  she  belongs. 

& 

THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Album  for  March,  1911,  was  issued 
March  1,  1911.  It  contains  31  prints. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Swift  is 
announced  with  deep  regret. 


A prize  winning  certificate  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gurdon  R.  Fisher  for  his 
print  No.  27,  Album  for  June,  1910,  en- 
titled “Twins.” 

Members  who  are  in  arrears  of  prints 
will  confer  a favor  by  replenishing  their 
supply  at  an  early  date. 

The  attention  of  our  members  is  invited 
to  the  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Capital  Camera  Club  of  this  city,  to  be 
held  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  May 
5 to  15,  1911.  A cordial  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  our  members  to  contribute 
prints  to  this  exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  invitation  will  meet  with  a prompt 
hearty  and  full  response  from  the  members 
of  the  Postal  Photographic  Club.  Such 
action  would  not  only  be  materially  helpful 
to  a sister  club  but  would  be  a peculiarly 
fitting  and  graceful  compliment  to  our 
esteemed  and  honored  President,  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Fairman,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Capital  Camera  Club. 

A treat  is  in  store  for  the  members  of 
our  club.  This  treat  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  collection  of  foreign  views  from  nega- 
tives made  by  Bro.  F.  A.  Waugh,  during 
his  sojourn  in  Europe  last  year.  The  col- 
lection has  been  assembled  in  album  form 
and  will  accompany  the  regular  club  album 
sent  out  April  1,  1911. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 

jit  jt 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Orr,  student  of  1905,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  photography  business 
at  Victoria,  111.,  has  sold  his  place  and  re- 
turned to  the  college  for  a review  course 
preparatory  to  opening  a studio  in  a larger 
city  in  the  south. 

The  College  Camera  Club  foregathered 
at  their  rooms  on  the  night  of  the  3rd 
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for  one  of  their  contests  and  receptions, 
and  a feature  of  the  program  was  a stock 
of  amusing  lantern  slides  showing  carica- 
tures and  photographs  of  students  and 
many  local  hits.  The  prizes  in  the  portrait 
contest  were  won  by  Miss  Martin,  Mr. 
Neville,  and  Mr.  Wagner  in  the  order 
named. 

Mr.  Cullen  H.  Christ,  of  Washington, 
111.,  student  of  1909,  was  married  last 
month  to  Miss  Reich  of  that  city. 

We  note  that  one  of  our  lady  engraving 
students,  Miss  Josephine  Steltenpohl,  has 
recently  joined  the  engravers’  union  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised  last  month 
by  a visit  from  Mr.  Will  I.  Beazell,  student 
of  1906,  who  is  following  the  engraving 


work  in  St.  Louis.  Also  had  a pleasant 
visit  from  Mr.  Paul  Gault,  student  of  1908, 
who  is  located  at  Marengo,  111. 

* * * 

The  girl  behind  the  camera  is  a frequent 
sight  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  University. 
The  introduction  of  a department  of 
photography  in  the  school  of  industrial  arts 
has  brought  out  many  women  as  well  as 
men  desirous  of  taking  up  this  profession 
which  nowadays  holds  out  such  strong  in- 
ducements to  the  once  handicapped  sex. 
There  is  laboratory  work,  and  instruction 
in  portraiture,  illustration  and  lantern-slide 
making,  and  Saturday  afternoon  sees  the 
class  out  for  field  work  on  the  campus, 
along  the  street,  and  the  river. 


THE  YOUNG  READER. 


l6l 


George  Donehower. 


Photographic  Reviews 


The  official  journal  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  February  contains 
among  other  things,  two  papers  of  excep- 
tional value  and  conspicuous  interest  to 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
optical  side  of  photography.  The  first  of 
these,  by  Mr.  Max  Poser,  is  concerned 
with  high-power  photo-micrography,  where- 
in he  deals  at  some  length  with  the  all- 
important  factor  of  the  illumination  of  the 
object  under  various  conditions,  and  also 
gives  formulae  for  preparing  liquid  light 
filters  for  yellow,  green,  and  blue  light,  etc. 
The  second  paper  is  by  Mr.  F.  Stanley, 
who  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the 
photography  of  spectra,  wherein  he  enters 
very  fully  into  the  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus used  for  this  work.  Both  these 
papers  are  admirably  illustrated  by  diagra- 
matic  drawings  of  the  apparatus  used. 

4-  ^ 

The  cover  portrait  for  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Ansco  Company’s  valuable  little 
monthly,  Portrait,  is  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Hearn,  of  Boston ; and  the 
contribution  to  the  “Hall  of  Fame,”  descrip- 
tive of  Mr.  Hearn,  is  signed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Garo,  the  artist-photographer,  of  Boston. 
Our  old  friend  and  veteran  portraitist, 
George  G.  Rockwood,  contributes  a valu- 
able paper  entitled,  “New  Thoughts  on  an 
Old  Subject,”  from  which  we  quote  the 
following:  “Justice  with  Mercy:  Now, 
while  truth  should  be  sought  in  portrai- 


ture, lights  can  be  so  managed  as  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  for  the  thin  can  be 
made  plump  and  the  stout  person  free  from 
grossness.  To  secure  the  first,  an  arrange- 
ment of  light  which  might  be  called  a 
broad  “Rembrandt”  (reverse)  effect  is  the 
most  favorable,  viz. : arrange  the  light  so  as 
to  fall  on  the  short  side  of  the  face,  with  the 
broad  side  in  half-tint,  or  shade  (not 
shadow),  and  let  the  light  come  from  as 
low  a point  as  will  retain  the  modeling  or 
delicate  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
plump  friend  can  be  placed  in  the  usual 
portrait  light  with  strong  shadows,  and 
thus  the  full  moon  be  reduced  to  the  more 
comely  oval.” 

4-  4-  4- 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  January 
Australian  Review,  which  is  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  arrangement.  Al- 
though originally  a stock  house  journal  it 
is  now  an  independent,  up-to-date  pro- 
gressive magazine,  thoroughly  awake  to  its 
possibilities  in  advancing  the  aims  of 
photographers,  both  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals. Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F.R.P.S.,  the 
editor,  is  bent  on  having  it  take  its  place 
among  the  leading  journals  in  the  art.  The 
illustrations  are  mostly  in  colors,  or  tinted 
backgrounds,  and  are  quite  effective,  with 
the  summer  scenes  they  present  of  Australian 
landscapes.  We  extend  our  congratula- 
tions for  the  decided  improvement  and  add 
“more  power  to  them.” 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.— The  Editors.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS  IN  BRAZIL. 

An  increasingly  large  market  is  said  to 
exist  in  Brazil  for  all  kinds  of  photographic 
supplies  and  sundries.  Amateur  photog- 
raphy is  popular  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  other  large  cities.  In  1909  the 
total  imports  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
accessories  amounted  to  about  $135,000,  in 
which  France  occupied  the  first  place  as 
supplier,  credited  with  exports  amounting 
to  about  $40,000.  Germany,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  leading  exporter  to  Brazil, 
sold  in  1909  about  $2, coo  less  than  France, 
while  the  United  States  followed  with  sales 
of  about  $28,000,  and  Great  Britain  with 
about  $26,000.  Photographic  apparatus  and 
accessories  nominally  pay  a duty  of  15  per 
cent,  in  Brazil,  but  it  actually  works  out  at 
the  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Duratol  developer  produces  absolute  fog- 
free  negatives,  and  by  reason  if  its  slow 
exhaustion  is  most  economic.  It  also  has 
no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands,  not 
even  staining  the  fingers.  Send  for  sam- 
ple and  descriptive  booklet  from  Schering 
& Glatz,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Ansco  Catalog  and  two  volume 
Photographic  manual  will  be  sent  free.  It 
would  also  be  advisable  to  take  advantage, 
if  in  doubt,  of  the  Ansco  Co.’s  offer  to 
develop  your  first  roll  of  Ansco  film  and 
make  your  print  on  Cyko  paper.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps  and  address  package  care, 
Free  Tuition  Department,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Burke  & James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  a 
recent  announcement  state  that,  on  account 
of  their  growing  business  they  have  re- 


organized their  company  on  a more  satis- 
factory and  extensive  basis.  The  new  cor- 
poration has  moved  from  617  West  Jack- 
son  Boulevard  to  their  new  building  at 
240  and  252  Ontario  street,  where  it  is 
confidently  expected  their  business  will 
continue  to  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate 
than  heretofore.  All  the  assets,  property, 
and  good  will  of  the  Illinois  corporation 
of  Burke  and  James  have  been  sold  and 
transferred  to  the  Delaware  corporation  of 
the  same  name.  On  behalf  of  the  new  cor- 
poration and  its  management  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friendly  business  relations  exist- 
ing between  former  patrons  of  the  firm  will 
be  continued  under  the  new  corporation. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  market  offers  an  endless  choice  of 
prepared  developing  agents  in  many  forms 
and  degrees  of  efficiency.  For  a standard 
of  efficiency  and  satisfaction  we  know  of 
no  better  developer  than  the  Montauk 
Brand  M.-Q.  Tubes;  M.  means  Metol- 
H'auff  and  Q.,  Quinol  (hydrokinone)  and 
all  the  chemicals  are  of  the  highest  standard 
of  purity. 

Montauk  M.-Q.  Developer  dissolves  into 
a clear  solution  free  from  sediment;  every 
tube  will  develop  a maximum  quantity  of 
prints  giving  brilliant  prints  with  clear 
whites  and  warm  tones ; the  addition  of 
bromide  is  not  necessary  as  each  tube  con- 
tains the  co'rrect  amount  to  keep  the  whites 
clear  of  all  popular  makes  of  developing 
papers^ 

Especially  recommended  for  films,  plates 
and  developing  papers.  Do  not  fail  to 
try  the  Montauk  M.-Q.  Tubes.  They  can  be 
obtained  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  G.  Gennert,  24-26  East 
13th  street,  New  York  City,  or  16-20  State 
street,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  above  illustration  is  a reproduction  of 
the  1911  Graflex  Catalog  Cover.  The  cata- 
logs are  now  in  the  printer’s  hands  and  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  a few  days.  If 
you  have  not  made  application  for  one  of 
these  books,  we  should  advise  doing  so'  at 
once  before  the  edition  is  exhausted,  to 
Folmer  & Sehwing  Division,  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  continues 
to  satisfy  their  numerous  customers  with 
their  versatile  orthochromatic  plates.  These 
plates  are  conspicuous  for  their  great  speed 
and  nicety  of  expression.  Successful  hand- 
ling of  highlights  and  shadows  is  made  easy 


by  using  the  Hammer  plates.  For  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  write  for  “A  Short 
Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  Ohio  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

For  speed  and  adaptability,  the  Wollensak 
Versar  lens  does  not  belie  its  name  which 
suggests  versatility.  This  lens  is  useful  for 
both  portraiture  and  landscape  work.  The 
Wollensak  Vitax  and  Series  A.,  profes- 
sional lenses  are  also  widely  used  among 
photographers  with  consistent  success.  For 
free  catalogue,  send  to  Wollensak  Optical 
Co.,  283  Central  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  photographer,  who  wishes  to  have 
an  accurate  and  instructive  reference  book 
for  anything  pertaining  to  his  work,  should 
send  for  the  1911  Seneca  Hand  Book.  This 
book  is  full  of  information  on  picture- 
making and  on  the  latest  improvements  in 
cameras  and  all  kinds  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus, and  is  an  invaluable  companion  for 
both  the  amateur  and  professional.  It  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  the 
Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Seneca  film  pack  adapter  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  every  way  over  the  old  style 
adapter.  The  back  is  permanently  fastened 
to  the  frame,  thus  obviating  the  old-fash- 
ioned hinges.  It  is  perfectly  light-tight  and 
can  ibe  loaded  and  unloaded  in  daylight. 
The  Simplex  plateholder  is  another  valu- 
able part  of  photographic  apparatus,  and 
is  a great  saver  of  patience,  time,  and 
money.  The  press  bo-ard  slide  makes  the 
breakable  wooden  handles  unnecessary,  and 
prevents  confusion  as  to  whether  the  slide 
has  been  turned  after  exposure.  The  hinge- 
less adapter  and  the  Simplex  holder  are 
for  sale  at  all  dealers. 
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NEW  REFLEX  CAMERA  $25;  Goerz 
Anschutz,  $35 ; other  bargains ; write.  C.  B. 
Durso,  r8i  Worth  St.,  N.  A.  City. 

AN  OLD  well  known  photographic  business 
near  Luzern  (Switzerland)  seeks  a reliable  pro- 
fessional partner  or  purchaser.  Address  Z.  N. 
18788,  Rudolf  Mosse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

WANTED:  PHOTOGRAPHERS:  — Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  to  sell  our  local  view 
cards.  Large  demand  and  big  commissions. 
Expenses  advanced  to  traveling  photograph- 
ers. H.  G.  Zimmerman  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


NATURE  STUDIES;  send  stamp.  W.  G. 
Silvernail,  253  First  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby”  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a busi- 
ness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  wili  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town.  Write  to-day  for 
particulars.  Multi  print  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NORMAN  “AA”  SODA  STnt™ 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb. , prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paoer  Co.  Rochester 

TRY  MY  PHOTO  — RESTORINE  — for 
restoring  faded  photos.  Send  for  circular. 
Paul  W.  Eddingfield,  New  Ross,  Ind. 

Buy  from  a Reliable  Independent  Dealer 

| “My  Name  in  the  Photo  World  is  my  Guarantee"- 

fmPr?  Lenses  and  Cameras  and  other 
**  high  grade  European  and  Ameri- 
can outfits  a specialty. 

Cameras  and  Lenses  Exchanged 

Full  line  of  supplies.  Lenses.  Shutters,  and 
Cameras  fitted  and  repaired  by  experts. 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List 

OTTO  GOERZ  39  W.  42nd  St. 

Import  and  Export  Photo  Supplies  NEW  YORK 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
ORTHOCHROMATISM. 

What  Orthochromatic  Quality  Is. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  photography  the 
plates  used  gave  very  untruthful  render- 
ings of  color  values.  Yellow  and  red,  for 
instance,  photographed  as  black,  while 
violet,  indigo  and  blue  photographed  as 
white.  The  chart  above  shows  the  range 
of  the  spectrum  from  violet  to  red.  The 
ordinary  plate  is  highly  sensitive  to  violet, 
a trifle  less  sensitive  to  indigo,  and  so  on, 
until,  as  we  approach  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  yellow  and  orange  rays 
affect  the  plate  but  little  and  the  red  rays 
hardly  at  all.  An  orthochromatic  plate 
or  film  is  one  in  which  these  errors  have 
been  so  far  corrected  as  to  give  truer 
color  value,  i.  e.,  the  emulsion  is  sensitive 
to  a wide  range  of  colors  in  an  equal 
or  nearly  equal  degree. 

Why  It  Helps.  With  a non-ortho- 
chromatic  plate  you  might  be  making  a 
picture,  with  say  a bed  of  flowers  in  the 
foreground — some  light  yellow  and  others 
dark  blue.  The  negative,  owing  to  its 
deficiencies,  would  give  a print  in  which  the 
yellow  flowers  would  appear  darker  than 
the  blue  ones,  though,  to  the  eye,  the 


(i) 


yellow  flowers  would  appear  lighter.  In 
other  words,  it  would  not  give,  in  the  re- 
sulting pictures,  the  true  color  values. 
The  fully  orthochromatic  plate  or  film 
corrects  these  mistakes  and  renders  the 
color  values , (the  depths  of  color)  in  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other.  In  the 
same  way  the  orthochromatic  film  helps 
preserve  cloud  effects,  differentiating  be- 
tween the  clouds  and  the  surrounding 
blue  sky. 


Degrees  of  Orthochromatism. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  in  factories  such  as 
ours,  in  making  any  desirable  degree  of 
orthochromatism.  We  make  many  brands 
of  orthochromatic  plates  and  make  them 
not  only  in  Rochester,  but  in  Toronto,  in 
Harrow,  England,  and  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
practical  to  make  them  all  orthochromatic 
or  color  sensitive  in  the  same  degree. 
For  instance,  we  make  one  plate  called 
the  ‘ ‘ Panchromatic  ’ ’ which  is  used  mostly 
by  engravers  in  preparing  for  three  color 
process  work.  This  plate  is  so  sensitive 
to  red  that  not  even  the  usual  ruby  lamp 
can  be  used  in  the  dark-room.  It  must 
be  developed  in  absolute  darkness.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  such  a plate  would  not 
be  practical  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Kodak  film  was  first  made  of  an  ortho- 
chromatic film  in  1903.  Up  to  that  time 
we  had  literally  sold  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  orange  dark-room  lamps  in  our  develop- 
ing outfits.  Immediately  it  became  nec- 
essary to  substitute  a deep  red  for  orange 
because  this  orthochromatic  film  was  so 
sensitive  to  yellow. 

Practical  Orthochromatism.  As 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  in  - 
the  world,  as  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
orthochromatic  dry  plates  in  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  being  the  largest  film 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  we  have  at 
our  command,  every  advantage  that  ex 
perience  and  scientific  research  can  give 
We  know  to  what  degree  and  for  wha 
colors  the  film  should  be  orthochromatisec 
in  order  to  give  the  best  possible  average 
results  in  the  hands  of  the  Kodaker. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


For  eight  years,  Kodak  N.  C.  Film  has 
been  an  orthochromatic  film.  What  is 
more  important,  it  is  properly  orthochro- 
matic. Our  unequaled  experience  with 
plates  and  films  has  enabled  us  to  make 
and  maintain  in  Kodak  N C.  Film  the 
most  perfectly  balanced film  in  the  render- 
ing of  color  values. 

Other  Qualities.  Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
adds  to  its  superiority  in  rendering  of  true 
color  values — the  highest  speed,  freedom 
from  halation,  duplex  paper  (red  on  one 
side  and  black  on  the  other)  which  abso- 
lutely does  away  with  the  offsetting  of 
numbers  on  the  film,  latitude  which  in  the 
greatest  degree  compensates  for  errors  in 
over  and  under  exposure,  and  above  all, 
dependability.  It  is  dependability  of 
Kodak  film  that  makes  it  the  film  invari- 
ably chosen  in  every  event  of  world  wide 
importance — the  film  chosen  for  making 
news  pictures  everywhere. 

That  Dependability  which  makes  Kodak 
Film  the  film  invariably  chosen  for  Events 
of  Importance , makes  it  preferable  for 
every-day  use. 


THE  KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT. 

This  device  as  its  name  signifies  was 
originally  intended  for  use  in  making 
j home  portraits,  but  it  has  proved  itself 
! useful  in  other  ways. 

With  the  Portrait  Attachment  slipped 
in  position  over  the  Kodak  lens,  objects  as 
close  as  3 y2  feet  may  be  photographed 
i and  a sharp  image  full  of  detail  secured. 
Small  flowering  plants,  sprays  of  foliage, 

| wild  flowers,  fruits  and  other  small  objects 
tmake  interesting  photographs  when  sep- 
arated from  their  surroundings  and  pho- 
tographed in  detail. 

When  using  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment for  making  portraits  in  the  home, 
you  not  only  secure  a large  portrait  with 
| more  detail,  but  in  many  cases  you  secure 
a better  picture. 


No.  1. 

The  sitter  should,  of  course,  be  the 
center  of  interest  in  every  portrait  but 
many  times  the  surroundings  of  the  sitter 
detract  from  the  general  effect. 

We  reproduce  two  portraits  made  with 
the  Kodak.  Illustration  No.  1 was  made 
without  the  use  of  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment.  Note  the  effect  produced 
by  the  intrusion  of  too  much  window  at 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture 
and  the  window  to  the  right. 

Illustration  No.  2 was  made  at  a dis- 
tance of  3^  feet  with  the  aid  of  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  and  in  addition  to 
being  a portrait  of  better  detail,  you  will 
notice  that  it  is  also  greatly  improved  by 
the  elimination  of  too  much  counter 
attraction. 

The  center  of  interest  in  Illustration  No. 
2 is  the  sitter.  There  are  no  prominent 
objects  in  the  surroundings  claiming  equal 
attention,  simply  because  the  portrait  fills 
the  picture  leaving  no  surroundings  of 


(2) 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


No.  2, 


sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  eye 
and  interest  from  the  portrait. 

The  reproduced  Kodak  prints  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point  we  wish  to  make.  We 
all  know  that  for  general  use  the  Kodak 
lens  takes  in  the  most  desirable  angle  of 
vision — an  angle  of  vision  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  eyes  when  fixed  on  a 
general  view.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  the  Kodak  is 
unable  to  work  at  extremely  close  range — 
unable  to  make  larger  portraits — unable 
to  concentrate  on  small  objects  of  interest. 

That  is  why  you  should  always  carry 
one  of  these  Portrait  Attachments  with 
you.  They  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Kodak.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes 
to  fit  nearly  all  Kodaks — small  in  size 
and  small  in  price.  Sold  by  all  Kodak 
dealers  at  fifty  cents  each.  Instructions 
come  with  them. 


THU  BOTHER  LEFT  OUT. 

Since  the  time  of  the  original  Kodak, 
constant  improvements  in  the  Kodak  sys- 
tem of  photography  have  been  made  and 
to-day  the  Kodak  stands  supreme  as  a 
photographic  instrument  of  efficiency, 
quality  and  simplicity. 

Simplicity  has  been  the  keynote  of 
Kodak  progress,  but  in  no  instance  have 
quality  and  efficiency  been  sacrificed  to 
gain  simplicity. 

The  daylight  loading  film  cartridge  re- 
placed the  old  style  dark  room  loading  roll 
film  and  later  the  improved  non-curling 
film  succeeded  the  film  of  curling  tenden- 
cies. Today  we  have  the  perfect  Eastman 
N.  C.  Film  cartridge. 

~The  Kodak  system  was  made  “daylight 
all  the  way’  * by  the  introduction  of  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank.  Development  is  now 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  a dark- 
room and  with  better  results  too.  Another 
decided  improvement  and  another  step 
toward  convenience  and  simplicity. 

Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  are  not  only 
pure  and  active,  but  are  put  up  in  conven- 
ient, ready  for  use  form.  Developer,  fix- 
ing bath,  etc.,  can  be  quickly  prepared  by 
simply  dissolving  an  Eastman  or  Kodak 
powder  in  water.  Then  too,  there  are  the 
separate  chemicals  tested  and  packed  in 
sealed  containers  for  those  who  prefer  to  j j 
compound  their  own  formulae.  Be  sure  i 
to  get  the  E.  K.  tested  kind. 

To  make  perfect  pictures  today  one 
does  not  need  to  know  chemistry.  Kodak  I 
chemicals  are  combined  by  expert  photo-  1 1 
graphic  chemists.  One  need  not  possess  I 
years  of  experience  in  picture  taking,  as  the  j 
simplicity  of  the  Kodak  and  the  Eastman  j j 
N.  C.  Film  cartridge  makes  picture  taking  | 
a simple  mechanical  operation.  One  | ' 
needs  no  experience  to  develop  the  films  I 
in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank— “the  exper-  j 
ience  is  in  the  tank.”  And  printing  is 
easy  with  Velox  or  other  Kodak  papers — 
all  simple  in  manipulation. 

“Kodak  means  photography  with  the 
bother  left  out.” 
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Prints  of  perfect  quality 
and  beautiful  surface  in 
purple  or  Sepia  tone  are 
easily  produced  on 

Aristo 
Gold  Paper 

No  toning  chemicals  required — 
just  print,  wash,  fix. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.] 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

All  dealers . 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  newest  addition  to  the 
family  of  Kodak  papers  is 


KODAK 


It  produces  green  carbon  effects 
without  special  treatment — the 
color  is  in  the  emulsion — it  works 
like  Velox  and  sells  at  Velox 
prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Hammer  Plates 


Coated  with  an  emulsion 
rich  in  silver  of  the  finest  grain, 

Sparkle  with  Detail  they  posaess  great  speed  and 

r power  or  expression.  High 

lights  are  rendered  with  brilliancy  and  roundness,  shadows  with  modeling, 
and  every  tone  between  with  full,  mellow  color-value. 

Hammer  s Orthochromatic  Plates  are  unequaled  for  held  or  studio 
use  at  this  season. 


Hammer  s little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  mailed  free. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 


Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Chemicals  of  proper  strength 
and  quality — chemicals  that 
are  rigidly  tested  and  right  for 
photographic  purposes  bear 
this  mark: 


Look  for  it  when  you  buy . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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JEWELRY  WITH  SEMI  OR 
REAL  ENAMEL  MINIATURES 

Any  photograph  reproduced 
Pretty  articles  for  presents 
Semi-enamel  enlargements 

(Patent  Novelty) 

Photographic  enlargements 

No.  4 catalogue.  English 
edition,  with  retail  prices. 

No.  5 catalogue,  English 
edition,  without  prices. 

Catalogue  Price  List  sent 
free  on  application  to  trades- 
men. 

State  exactly  the 
desired  edition. 

Julias  Schloss  & Co.,  S',',  Germany. 


Photo-Engraving  or 

Photographers  and  Engravers  Earn  $20  to  $50  Per  Week.  . 
Inly  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
laught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo- Engravers  and  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  ) 967  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  j Effingham,  111. 

L.  H.  BIPSELL,  Pres 


NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 

Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1. 00 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  Nature  Study  Should  be  Taught 

(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,50 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 

the  AA 75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information) : 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


WOLLENSAK 

Versar  Lens  F.6 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  AT  HIS  DESK. 

From  a Versar  negative  taken  in  the  White  House  by 
Harris  £?  Ewing  of  Washington. 


The  name  VERSAR  was  given  to 
this  lens  to  indicate  “versatility  as  it 
is  adapted  for  gallery  work,  home  por- 
traiture or  view  work.  It  is  light  in 
weight  and  small  in  size  so  is  easily 
carried  with  an  out-door  outfit,  but  has 
sufficient  speed  so  that  it  can  he  used  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  the  photographer 
in  a small  town  who  wishes  one  lens  to 
do  all  h is  work,  and  many  leading  pho- 
tographers who  have  a dozen  gallery 
lenses  are  using  it  for  home  portraiture. 
The  VERSAR  is  furnished  in  a variety 
of  mountings  and  in  all  sizes  from  4x5 

to  17x20. 

In  strictly  professional  lenses  our 

VITAX  F-3.8  and  SERIES  A.,  F.5 

are  unexcelled  in  their  respective  fields 
and  in  Anastigmats  none  is  superior 
to  our  Velostigmat  F-6.8. 


c 


A TALOGUE  SENT  FREE  from  factory 
or  can  be  had  at  any  photo  stock  dealers 
as  they  all  handle  “ IVollensak"  products. 


WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 

283  Central  Aye.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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STAMPED 


with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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YOU  WANT 


ENSIGN  FILMS 

To  secure  fully  exposed,  snappy  results 
and  avoid  disappointments. 

EXTRA  RAPID.  NON-CURLING 

COST  NO  MORE 
ALL  DEALERS 

G GENNERT  24=26  E* 13th  street*  New  York 

American  Agent,  16-20  Slate  Street,  Chicago 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P„  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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Century  Cameras 

The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 

CENTUR  V O UALITY. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  fully  describes  Century  Cam- 
eras, Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  View  Cameras, 

CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 


^EASTMANKODAKCa 


Rochester,  N. 


Graflex 

Cameras 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 


Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a second. 
Make  “ Snap  Shots  ” indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days. 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  $60.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or,  • 


Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1 


DO  YOU  USE 


“World”  Blotting  1 


THE  ORIGINAL 


PHOTO-FINISH 


WHICH  IS  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST 
AND  BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END  ? 


If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  should 
use  “PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD." 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 


The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers. 
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PLATES 


Standard  of  the  World. 

A Plate  lor  every  purpose  and 
that— THE  BEST. 

IMPERIAL  S.  S.  — For  Portraiture  and  general  pho- 
tography; a rapid,  clear,  brilliant  plate. 

IMPERIAL  SOVEREIGN.— For  Landscapes,  etc., 
medium  speed. 

IMPERIAL  PROCESS.  ■ — For  all  work  of  slow  speed. 

IMPERIAL  LANTERN  SLIDE  . — For  Positives  and 
Negatives. 

IMPERIAL  ORTHOCHROME.  — For  color  work  with 
screen;  ultra  rapid. 

IMPERIAL  N.  F.  — For  color  work  without  the  aid  of 
a screen — Portraits,  Landscapes,  Seascapes  and 
cloud  effects.  Perfect  orthochromatic  quality^ 
wonderful  detail  and  color  value. 


G.  Gennert, 


Sole 

American  Agent 


24-26  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 
16-20  State  Street,  Chicago 


You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
every  day  — thousands  own  it 

THE  BOOK  OF 

Photography 

Edited  by 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 


wsmsssssssssssm 


looo  Illustrations 


48  Tull-page  Plates 


CThe  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
ters the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
tical dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
plete photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in- 
ches, 744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
acter of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
company the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
ing 24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 

Price,  $3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


135  WEST  14th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Empire  State  No.  2 


All  operating  nuts  in 
this  camera  located 
on  the  right;  clamp- 
ing nuts  on  the  left, 
preventing  confusion 
and  the  annoyance 
of  tightening  an 
adjustment  while 
trying  to  operate  it. 
A small  point,  per- 
haps, but  a most 
convenient  one,  and 
illustrating  the  great 
care  taken  through- 
out in  the  designing 
of  this  model. 


You’ll  find  everything  for  con- 
venience, everything  for  easy, 
accurate,  exact  work,  under  all 
conditions,  in  this  most  sensible 
of  view  cameras.  No  frills,  no 
mere  talking  points,  but  features 
which  actually  mean  something 
and  which  are  of  every-day  value. 

The  new  style  extension  clamps  save  time  and  bother, 
locking  and  unlocking  with  just  a quarter  turn.  The  slid- 
ing tripod  block  is  a great  advantage  for  short  focus  lens 
work.  The  supplementary  light-trap  in  the  back  construc- 
tion makes  light  leakage  impossible  when  camera  is  loaded, 
and  an  automatic  bellows  support  absolutely  prevents  bel- 
lows sagging.  Has  double  swings,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  falling  front,  and  all  prices  include  case  and  holder. 

Prices— 5 x 7,  $23.00;  6V2  x $V2,  $25.00; 

8 x 10,  $28.00 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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M 

TUBES 


MONTAUK 


Q 

TUBES 


THE  BEST  MADE 

AT  YOUR  DEALER 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  E.  13th  Street  16-20  State  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Price,  $2c50o 

STYLES  & CASH,  05  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 

— - _ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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To  CLAIM  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  simple— all  manufacturers  do. 
To  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a dry  plate  is  difficult— few  manufac- 
turers can. 

Of  the  145  United  States  exhibitors  (women’s  list 
not  included)  at  the  recent  National  Photographers 
Convention  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR  users  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 

leaving  but  71  for  all  other  makes  combined.  Isn’t 

that  Proof  Positive  of  the  quality  of  Cramer  Plates? 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  Sc  CO. 

paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones merman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


"CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

"CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
"GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
"NEW  YORK  BOND” 
"TUNXIS  BOND” 


"NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  "VICTORIA  BOND” 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  "EXTRA (A) BOND” 

"ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  "GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS*  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

LONDON 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 


U.S.A. 
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Put  Legible  Titles  on  Your  Negatives 


Title  them  with 
Titleit. 

Don’t  mark  up 
your  negatives 
illegibly. 

Letter  them  so  not 
only  you  but 
every  one  can 
read  them. 


mlTLEIT  for  marking  negatives  gives  strong,  clear  letters.  Don’t  spoil  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  prints  by  carelessly  scratching  the  name  on  the  plate  or  film. 
Give  them  a thorough,  workmanlike  finish  by  using  Titleit.  Easily  applied 
and  economical  to  use. 

Titleit  Outfit  consists  of  a font  of  thin  metallic  letters  lightly  attached  to  a plate 
of  glass.  Letters  are  fastened  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative  with  transparent  adhe- 
sive accompanying  outfit.  Price,  Complete  Outfit  50e. 

KSK  VOUR  DEHLER 


BURRX  a JAMES 


m 


| TRADE  MARK 


ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES 

Scries  II,  F.  5.  6. 

FOR  PORTRAITURE 


FOR  STUDIO  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

We  here  quote  the  principal  II  sizes  in  studio  demand 

ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  SERIES  II,  F.5.6. 


No. 

Equiv. 

Focus  Plate 

Price 

4. 

7 inches,  “ 

“ 5x7 

$ 51.00 

5. 

8 14  “ 

5x8 

62.00 

6. 

10 

“ 6^x83^ 

87.00 

7. 

12 

“ 8 x 10 

124.00 

8. 

15 

“ 10x12 

167.00 

9. 

18 

“ 11  x 14 

218.00 

These  specifications  are  at  full  opening  of  lens;  at  F.8  one  size  larger  plates 
can  be  used. 

These  lenses  are  unsurpassed,  being  entirely  free  from  zonal  spherical 
aberration. 

TRADE  AGENTS: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  ROSS  CATALOGUE 
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Sfaylnt-Sjobsmt  Qfompany  inuites  tlje  attention  of  his- 
M criminating  pljntngrapljers  to  fine  quality  of  QJonke 
anastigmat  lenses,  ofljese  are  listed  in  a new  catalogue,  nf 
unusual  interest,  ntaileb  free  nn  request. 

Included  with  it  is  a description  of  the  new  Cooke- Telar  lenses.  These  magnify  distant  objects,  and 
are  invaluable  for  use  with  Graflex  and  other  cameras,  wherever  a large  image  is  needed. 


RODENSTOCK’S  DOUBLE  AINASTIGIMATS 


Three  Series:  F 4.5;  F 5.4;  F 6.8 

German  Manufacture 

High  Speed — Perfect  Definition 

First  low  priced,  scientifically  made  anastig- 
mat  introduced  in  America  at  foreign  prices. 
UNDERSELLS  ALL  COMPETITORS 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  containing  illustrations  and 
testimonials  from  Photographers  throughout  the  country. 

Montgomery  Building, 


“EURYNAR” 


JAS.  FRANK  & SON,  American" agents  AlJQllStcl,  Ob. 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  lor  New  York 


At  Last  We  Have  It ! 

“PROUDFIT” 


Showing  the  facility  with  which  a 
leaf  may  be  inserted  or  removed. 


Takes  up  2j  inches  less  space  in  safe 
than  other  loose  leaf  ledgers. 

EXPANSION  UNLIMITED 

The  last  leaf  can  be  as  easily  inserted  as  the  first. 
We  can  make  our  Binder  to  fit  any  sheet  you  may 
he  using.  Are  you  interested?  If  so,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  and  further  information. 

Styles  & Cash 

135  West  lltli  Street,  New  York 
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The  above  sign  of  quality  is  displayed  by  all  First  Class  Dealers. 

THEY  SELL  THE  BEST. 

Metol,  Ortol,  Adurol,  Glycin, 

Amidol,  Pyrol  and  Hydrokinone. 


WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a profound  sensa- 
tion wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 
raphers.’’ 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT  — Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  hound  in  art  canvas ; size  12 % x 9 % inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation: 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaltl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  ‘Jack"  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  Will  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tit  -portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages:  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


A Handsome  Book  Free 


^jGR  the  names  and  addresses  of  One  Hundred  Photographers , 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for 
THL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  if  sent  to  us  by  a subscriber  of 
this  magazine,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  book  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor 
of  this  magazine,  entitled 


Pinrtograpliing  in  <g)lti  England 


ft 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


$5  Atlas  Free  Webster’s  Universal 


To  those  who  take  advantage  of 
Special  Introductory  Offer  on 


X 
* 

Si 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

s 

i 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

jjj  CAUTION  -This  Dictionary  is  not  published  by 
jV  the  original  publishers  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  or 
yj  by  their  successors.  It’s  the  Latest  Webster 


The  King  of  Dictionaries 


Dictionary 


1911  Edition 


CONTAINING  50,000  MORE  WORDS 
Than  Any  Previous  Webster 


New  from  A to  2 


Examined  with  increasing- in- 
terest. It  surpasses  my  expecta- 
tions. C.J.  BAXTER, 

State  Superintendent . 
Trenton , N.J. 

As  convenienttand complete  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  a Diction- 
ary. M.  BA  TES  S TEPHENS, 
State  Superintendent. 

-Comprising  Fifteen  Great  A nnaP°lls,  Md. 

Comprehensive  Reference  Works  in  One  Massive 
Volume.  Bound  in  Full  Leather.  Weight  14 
lbs.  Colored  Plates  and  Maps.  Thousands  of 
illustrations.  Thumb  Indexed. 


Indorsed  by  State  Superin- 
tendents, the  Press,  Clergy 
and  Educators 


Only  a 
Few 
Cents 
a Week 


Particulars  FREE 

Sign  and  Mail  the  COUPON  to 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  or  expense  illus- 
trated sample  pages  and  special  terms  of 

your  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
introductory  offer  on  the  WEBSTER'S  UNIVER- 
SAL DICTIONARY  ai.d  Free  Pictoral  Atlas  of 
the  World. 

Name 


Addr 
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Photographic 
Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

( Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times.) 


This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Trofusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide-Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele- Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


RXco 11^°' Trice,  One  Dollar  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


T^.e  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York 


Orders  from  the  Trade  are  Solicited 
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Baby’s  many  moods  are  best  recorded  in  a photograph. 

— ■ i ' ■ “Agfa”  Metol  allows  less  exposure 
and  therefore  an  assurance  of  successful  pictures. 


ii 


OTOGRAP 

FLASH  U 

■ ■ ■ - 


The  “ Agfa”  books Formulae  Book  and  Flashlight  Book — are  both  in- 

- Z structive  and  interesting  reading.  Copies  can  be  had 

from  any  photographic  dealer  for  an  Agfa  Label  and  io  cents,  or  by  mail  direct  from 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  - New  York 


OL.  XLIII 
>0  per  Annum 


MAY,  1911 


No.  5 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


Pfiolo^apfiic 
opines 


■ 


jfil  resign  &fe^=n  tegSfen  ih'Ss^ga  hsvSf^s^]  |u)  / 

m steal 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

m 

y THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
m 135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


Get  next  to 
this: — 

CYKO  paper  has  for  a long  time  been  used  by  photo  fin- 
ishers to  produce  the  best  results  from  amateur  negatives 
which  are  left  with  the  dealers  to  be  printed,  and  now  the 
Trust  says  in  effect  to  the  dealer:  You  must  not  give  the  best 
chance  to  your  customers’  negatives — you  must  force  the  photo 
finisher  to  use  our  papers.  This  is  important  to  you,  Mr.  Amateur. 

This  is  a sample  of  the  many  letters  received  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  CYKO  paper  : 

“ For  over  five  years  we  have  been  in  the  com- 
mercial photo  business  and  during  that  time  we 
have  used  nothing  but  CYKO  paper  and  Ham- 
mer plates.  We  also  do  a large  amount  of  ama- 
teur finishing  in  the  summer,  deriving  our  work 
from  over  forty  different  drug  stores,  some  of  them 
selling  Eastman  supplies. 

u We  always  have  done  finishing  of  prints 
on  CYKO  paper  but  some  of  our  customers 
(Eastman  dealers)  have  told  us  recently  that  the 
Eastman  Company  has  a man  on  the  rounds  try- 
ing to  compel  their  agencies  to  have  their  amateur 
finishing  done  only  on  their  papers.  We  have 
been  unable  to  turn  out  work  satisfactory  to  our 
customers  except  on  CYKO  paper.” 

Insist  on  CYKO  prints  if  you  wish  the  best  results  from  your 
negatives.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon. 


Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

— ■ I M II — 

fe  


AN  artist  spends  years  in  learning  little 
• touches  that  will  improve  his  art. 
You  can  be  a better  artist  with  the  camera 
at  once  if  you  will  use  better  implements 
— if  you  will  use  the  improved  film, 
ANSCO  FILM. 

This  film  portrays  nature  so  as  to  make 
truer  photographs,  more  artistic  pictures. 
It  raises  the  standard  of  photography, 
opens  new  possibilities  to  the  amateur. 

It  has  chromatic  balance,  an  ability 
to  render  color  tones  in  their  correct 
value  not  possessed  by  any  other  film. 

Ansco  Film  is  easy  to  work  and 
handle,  does  not  offset  or  curl,  and  is 
not  liable  to  fog  from  light  halation. 

Try  it  in  your  camera  and  the  negatives 
will  surprise  and  delight  you. 


Before  you  buy  photo- 
graphic supplies  again,  get 
acquainted  with  the  Ansco 
dealer  in  your  town.  Ask 
him  for  the  film  with 
chromatic  balance  and 
bearing  the  trademark, 

^NSCO” 

FILM 

The  Ansco  dealer  is  an  in- 
dependent dealer  who  sells 
good  goods  and  can  give  in- 
telligent advice.  He  is  worth 
knowing.  Look  for  this  sign 
above  his  door. 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Ansco  Film  and  Cyko  Paper 
we  will  develop  one  roll  of  film  for  you  for  10  cents,  to  partly 
defray  cost,  and  make  one  print  on  Cyko  Paper  free.  Enclose 
your  name  and  address  and  five  2 cent  stamps  with  roll  of  film 
and  mail,  care  Free  Tuition  Department. 


Ansco  Catalog  and  valuable  two-volume  Photographic  Manual  free  on  request. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.5EL  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows : 


No. 

1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4lA  x 5 K inches 

* * Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No. 

2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5%  x 8 “ 

1.20 

No. 

3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  ** 

• M It 

1.60 

No. 

4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10x12  ** 

• • if  M 

2.40 

No. 

5. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 1 x 14  ** 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  1 5c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


tbc  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  i$5  ttl.  i4tb  Street,  Hew  Vork 
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ARGO 


Developing  Paper 

GOOD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
AND  AMATEUR 

Great  latitude,  depth,  softness  and 
richness.  These  characteristics 
belong  to  ARGO.  It  reproduces 
every  bit  of  detail  there  is  in  the 
negative;  it  is  brilliant  in  high 
lights,  halt  tones  and  shadows. 

ARGO  will  produce  Best  Prints  for  you;  - 
will  you  be  convinced? 

For  sale  generally  by  Independent  dealers  — if  you  dont  know 
who  sells  Argo  in  your  locality,  ask  us,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a 
Defender  “Tipster”,  free  of  charge. 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 


Argo  Park 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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"With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


5tratford-on-Avon 


"THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
* delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 


Or  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  100  photographers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


(See  page  opposite) 
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What  the  Reviewers  Say  of  “Photographing  in  Old  England.” 
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“The  Author  himself  is  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and,  in  his  delightful  chats  about 
the  people  and  their  surroundings,  transports  us  directly  to  the  scenes  he  depicts.” — 
The  Camera. 

“The  book  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  all  photographers,  and  particularly  those 
interested  in  England,  or  in  trips  through  that  country.” — Camera  Craft. 

“A  delightful  volume  alike  fcr  those  who  have  and  have  not  seen  the  beautiful  places 
pictured  and  described.” — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

“A  delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  old  England,  accompanied  by  photographs  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  reproductions  that  are  given.” — Snapshots. 

“It  consists  of  a set  of  remarkably  fine  photographs  with  descriptive  text  that  deals 
chiefly  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pictures  were  taken,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  selections.” — New  York  Sun. 

"The  descriptive  letters,  written  in  a graceful  and  finished  style,  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  volume.” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

“Mostly  devoted  to  straightforward  description,  but  the  seeing  eye  was  that  of  an 
individual,  and  not  a tourist.” — New  York  Times. 

“Mr.  Adams  can  evidently  practice  what  he  preaches,  as  he  has  proved  by  these 
Photographs,  many  of  which  were  naturally  taken  under  unfavorable  conditions.” — American 
Photography. 

“We  simply  are  unable  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  pictures,  but  can  only  say  that  in 
fingering  this  exquisite  volume  we  have  a great  joy,” — Alabama  Baptist. 

“No  price  is  too  high  for  the  reproduction  of  these  photographs  which  show  the  artist 
in  every  line.”— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“His  photographs  are  very  fine,  perhaps  the  finest  that  have  been  made  of  these 
regions.” — The  Chicago  Continent. 

“It  is  the  most  unique  work  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  published.  A great  credit 
to  the  Author,  and  is  well  worth  a place  in  the  library  of  the  connoisseur. ”—N.  Y.  Tourist. 

“The  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  pictures,  which  are  as  good  as  photographs 
can  be.”— Providence  Journal. 

“The  photographs  are  the  work  of  an  artist  born.  * * * «*  The  book  is  one  that  a 

reviewer  might  lavish  columns  of  praise  upon,  but  one  should  see  the  work,  for  a glance 
means  ‘love  at  first  sight.’”  - Portland  Telegram. 

Excellent  is  the  counsel  that  prints  should  be  ruthlessly  trimmed  until  they  come  into 
some  sort  of  compositional  unity.” — New  York  Post. 

“The  text  that  accompanies  the  pictures  is  agreeable  reading,  telling  just  what  one 
wants  to  know.” — Bookseller. 

Mr.  Adams  is  manifestly  skilled  in  the  taking  of  some  pictures,  as  well  as  experienced 
in  the  art  of  sight  seeing.” — Chicago  Dial. 

“Photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  reproductions.” — Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. 

“The  pictures  are  a pure  delight,  and  are  selected  with  grateful  discrimination.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“The  Author  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  Baedecker,  but  presents  facts  of  histori- 
cal interest  and  little  incidents  of  photography  with  equal  zest.” — Arts  and  Decoration. 

“The  book  is  beautifully  prepared,  and  will  interest  all  art  lovers,  as  well  as  those  whose 
forte  is  photography.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“They  have  decided  merit,  and  few  photographers,  even  though  professionals,  but  will 
gain  by  a study  of  his  work.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“Illustrating,  in  text  and  picture,  what  an  amateur  photographer,  who  is  also  an  artist, 
may  achieve,  chiefly  in  landscape,  but  also  in  other  departments  of  the  art.” — New  York 
Chutchman. 

“The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  pictures  well  worth  seeing,  and  the  book  also 
contains  much  advice  that  those  contemplating  taking  a camera  abroad  will  be  glad  to 
obtain.” — The  Craftsman. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
"THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES"  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  “England . 

"By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

. 

. $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  tor 

O 

. 

$3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$4*5° 

Both  for 

• 

* 0 

$3.50 

The  Book  of  Photography . 

By  Paul  Hasluck . 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

• 1.50 

$4-50 

Both  for 

• 

• 

$3.50 

With  Other  Photographers . 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  /.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

• I-5° 

$4.00 

Both  for 

. 

0 • 

$3.00 

Photographic  Amusements . 

By  W.  £.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year 

$2.50 

Both  for 

- 

» • 

$1.50 

Photographic  Times 99 

A Ibum , 

Album 

No.  i 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

<<  <« 

<< 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

<{  «i 

it 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

<<  <t 

tt 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

u u 

ti 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 
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Of  all  Rapid  Developers 

DURATOL 

(U.  S.  PATENT— NAME  REGISTERED) 

is  the  most  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion  and 
the  only  one  producing  absolutely  fog-free  negatives.  It 
has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands,  not  even  staining 
the  fingers,  and  produces  essentially  the  same  results 
which  are  obtained  from  other  coal-tar  developers. 


Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet  from 

SCHERING  £?  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  TOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  "The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  "Amateur  Photography,"  "In  Nature’s  Image,"  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo- Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Wmter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography. 
Edited  hy  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

Clarence  L.  Usher,  Associate  Editor.  Wilson  I.  Adams,  Assistant  Editor. 
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A FAIRY  REALM  OF  SUNSET  SKY.  (Fig.  5.)  Illustrating  “Charm  of  Clouds.” 
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THL  CHARM  OF  CLOUDS. 

EY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 
ations  from  Original  Photographs. 

0 MANY  people  the  sky  seems  to  mean  only  a vast 
blank  expanse,  sometimes  blue  and  another  time 
gray,  which  fails  ordinarily  to  attract  notice ; but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  such  indifference  must  be 
due  either  to  untrained  habits  of  observation  or 
lack  of  opportunity  to  watch  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  air. 

While  clouds  are  well  worth  watching  at  all 
seasons,  not  everyone  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  and  for  such  the  recreation  season  presents 
the  only  opportunity,  but  as  some  of  the  very  finest 
effects  occur  between  May  and  October  the  tired 
worker  spending  a well-earned  vacation  in  the 
country  may  fill  many  delightful  hours  viewing  the 
castles  of  the  air  in  their  many  forms,  and  those  who  are  so  inclined  can  catch 
something  of  their  fleeting  beauty  for  future  enjoyment ; so  later  I shall  give 
some  advice  about  the  best  way  to  photograph  them. 

Referring  now  to  the  illustrations. 

“Undulated  Strato-Cumulus”  and  “Cirrus  Bands,”  as  they  are  called  by 
scientific  workers,  represent  rare  types  which  one  may  watch  for  a long  time 
before  seeing.  The  cause  of  their  formation  is  explained  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clay- 
ton, of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  as  being  due  to  atmospheric  waves  which 
form  in  layers  of  different  temperature  and  by  producing  a variation  in  pres- 
sure cause  the  waves  to  undulate  as  they  travel  through  the  air,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Such  undulations  have  been  traced  entirely  across  New 
England,  about  five  hours  being  taken  in  their  passage ; while  the  atmospheric 
waves  produced  by  the  volcanic  explosion  of  the  island  of  Krakatoa,  in  1883, 
traveled  around  the  earth  four  times  one  way  and  three  the  other,  at  the 
rate  of  seven  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

The  first  named  study  was  taken  shortly  past  noon  on  a gray  day  in  May 
with  quite  a strong  easterly  wind  blowing.  The  upper  sky  being  entirely  cov- 
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UND UL A TED  S TRA  TO-CUMUL US.  (Fig.  i.) 


ered  with  a cold  cloud  sheet  saturated  with  moisture  caused  the  cloud  matter 
lifted  upon  the  crests  of  the  waves  to  become  denser,  while  that  in  the  troughs  | 
sunk  and  was  warmed  by  compression,  thus  causing  evaporation  and  making 
those  portions  thinner. 

“Cirrus  Bands/'  I secured  several  years  ago  on  a quiet  clear  June  day, 
looking  toward  the  east,  the  bands  appearing  white  on  a blue  sky.  In  this 
instance  the  air  had  to  rise  to  a much  greater  height  before  becoming  chilled 
enough  by  expansion  to  condense  the  moisture  it  contained,  so  that  only  thin 
parallel  strips  of  cloud  were  formed. 

Sometimes  these  bands  form  a complete  arch  overhead  which  makes  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  The  clouds  shown  in  our  third  illustration  (Undulated 
Cirro-Cumulus),  while  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  other  twro  are 
produced  by  similar  conditions,  only  the  waves  are  further  above  the  earth’s  | 
surface,  the  clouds  usually  forming  at  an  elevation  of  about  five  miles.  This  J 
photograph  was  made  at  6.30  p.  m.,  in  July,  the  clouds  appearing  in  the  N.  W. 

At  the  time  several  air  currents  were  observed  traveling  in  different  directions, 
the  clouds  moving  slowly  in  an  upper  current  from  west  to  east,  when  weather- 
vanes  indicated  S.S.E.  for  the  lower  air. 

The  detached  masses  of  vapor  which  go  drifting  by,  driven  by  a stiff 
breeze  after  a storm  are  represented  in  “A  Fracto-Cumulus  Cloud.”  They 
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CIRRUS  BA  urns. 


(Fig.  2.) 


appear  in  sunshine  a beautiful  pearly  white  against  the  peculiarly  intense 
blue  sky  seen  after  a rain  storm  has  cleared  the  air. 

Sunsets  probably  attract  more  general  attention  than  other  atmospheric 
effects,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  display  of  color  frequently  seen,  but  the  cloud 
forms,  emphasized  by  the  brilliant  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  also  interest- 
ing. The  two  presented  here  show  the  wide  contrasts  between  a calm  sum- 
mer sky  and  late  afternoon  clouds  on  a blowy  day  in  November. 

All  the  accompanying  photographs  were  taken  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island. 

Now  a word  to  interested  amateur  photographers.  Elaborate  apparatus 
is  not  required,  but  rather  the  know  how  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

Gray  clouds  and  sunsets  can  generally  be  successfully  caught  with  an 
exposure  of  from  1/25  to  1/50  of  a second,  using  stop  16  in  the  lens,  and  a 
rapid  plate  or  film ; giving  the  longer  exposure  on  sunsets  or  very  cloudy  days. 

More  brilliant  negatives  will  be  secured  by  using  backed  or  non-halation 
orthochromatic  plates. 

Delicate  white  clouds  on  a blue  sky  can  only  be  rendered  well  by  placing 
a yellow  screen  (“ray  filter”)  over  the  lens  to  absorb  a portion  of  the  over 
active  blue  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  produce  sufficient  contrast  between  clouds 
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UNDULA  TED  CIRRO-CUMULUS.  (Fig.  3.) 


and  sky.  Several  good  makes  are  sold  at  a moderate  price  and  on  account  of 
their  value  for  many  kinds  of  subjects  should  be  in  the  outfit  of  every  amateur. 
With  one  of  a medium  shade  (which  increases  the  exposure  four  or  five  times), 
white  clouds  can  be  secured  by  exposing  1/5  to  y2  second  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  light.  The  use  of  the  screen  is  also  advised  when  a sunset 
sky  contains  much  deep  orange  and  crimson. 

I suppose  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  for  such  exposures  the  camera 
must  be  placed  on  a tripod  or  other  solid  support. 

As  delicate  clouds  are  apt  to  produce  flat  negatives,  that  must  be  guarded 
against.  It  is  best  to  employ  the  ordinary  tray  method  for  developing,  and  use 
a full  strength  developer,  to  each  ounce  of  which  has  been  added  from  two  to 
five  drops  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide. 

TECHNICAL  DATA. 

In  addition  to  the  information  already  given  about  the  pictures  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  of  interest. 

“Strato-Cumulus”  (undulated),  was  exposed  1/40  second,  stop  fn.  Sin- 
gle achromatic  lens.  Cramer  “Crown”  plate.  Developed  fifteen  minutes  in 
strong  edinol-hydro  developer  containing  one  grain  of  potassium  bromide  to 
each  ounce. 
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A FRACTO-CUMULUS  CLOUD.  (Fig.  4.) 

Detached  masses  of  vapor  which  drift  along  after  a storm. 


“Cirrus  Bands.”  Taken  in  June,  at  9.45  a.  m.  Exposure  one  second  on 
Carbutt  “B  16”  plate.  Stop  /16,  and  yellow  screen  on  Ross  lens.  M.-Q. 
developer. 

“Cirro-Cumulus”  (undulated).  Exposure  half  second.  Stop  f 16.  Seven 
and  one  half  inch  R.  R.  lens.  Ideal  ray-filter.  3)4  x 4^4  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 
plate.  Developed  four  minutes  in  edinol-hydro  developer  containing  two 
grains  of  the  mixture  to  each  ounce. 

“Fracto-Cumulus  Cloud.”  Made  12.45  p-  looking  N.  W.  Bright 
sun  on  cloud.  Exposure  one  half  second.  . Stop  f22  with  ray-filter.  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso. 

“A  Fairy  Realm  of  Sunset  Sky.”  Exposure  three-quarters  of  a second. 
Stop  / 16.  Ray-filter.  Inst.  Iso  plate. 

“Late  Afternoon — November.”  Taken  3 p.  m.  Exposure  1/40  second, 
f 11.  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 


LA  TE  AFTERNOON— NOVEMBER.  (Fig.  6.) 

A characteristic  effect  on  a cloudy  day. 


A PICTURE. 

By  BERTHA  F.  GORDON. 

Witl\if\  its  Warp  ahd  Woof  the  mool\ligkt  slipped 
Touckiag  witly  fro^stdike  magic  every  thread, 

XJ r\<i l it  softly  gleamed  — a Web  °f  licfkt 
«Spriftkied  Witk  star  d'J'S't  from  tke  eVeKmg  5ky. 
Around  tl\e  oVal  of  ker  floWer  fac^ 

It  WoviKd)  aftd  falling,  ok  ker  skoulde^  lay  — 

A rif\g  of  d*amohd^  arouhd  ohe  p^rf^ct  p^arl  — 
A group  of  ,stars  around  tke  silver  mooK  — 

A wreatl\  of  lilies  cir^liug  some  rare  Vase; 

Tke  sacred  samite  arout\d  tke  Holy  (jrail. 
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LENS  SHADES. 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  F.C.S. 

WAS  pleased  to  see  in  these  pages  a little  while  ago 
an  excerpt  from  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert’s  com- 
munications to  the  Daily  Telegraph  referring  to  an- 
other skyshade  recently  put  upon  the  market,  the 
subject  being  one  I have  long  felt  very  strongly 
about,  and  for  which  I have  vainly  endeavored  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  camera  workers.  I 
have  till  recently  attended  most  of  the  (British) 
Photographic  Convention  meetings  where  scores  of 
cameras  were  in  evidence,  yet  I saw  scarcely  one 
provided  with  any  kind  of  screen  to  shade  it  from 
sun  or  sky,  though  if  there  is  one  point  more  than 
another  of  prime  importance  in  outdoor  photog- 
raphy it  is  that  no  sun’s  rays  nor  an  undue  amount 
of  skylight  should  ever  fall  upon  the  lens  during 
an  exposure.  Let  me  for  a moment  go  back  forty  or  fifty  years.  Nearly  all 
outdoor  work  was  then  done  with  the  single  lens,  “the  landscape  lens,”  which 
was  a long  tube  with  a lens  at  the  camera  end  and  removable  stops  about  half 
way  down  the  tube.  This  tube  of  itself,  and  without  addition  formed  as 
efficient  a screen  as  need  be.  After  a time  improvements  in  lenses  were  made 
and  a doublet  form  was  introduced.  The  earliest  workers  of  the  newer  types 
in  which  a lens  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  tube  evidently  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibility of  ill  effects  arising  from  sky  or  sun  light  falling  on  the  unprotected 
anterior  lens,  and  Ross  “actinic  doublet,”  for  example,  was  issued  ready  fitted 
with  a plane  flap-cap  to  which  could  be  either  fixed  at  any  desired  angle  by  a 
screw  working  in  the  end  of  a prolongation  of  the  hinge  pin  or  used  as  an 
exposing  cap  by  means  of  a milled  head  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pin.  Later, 
Steinheil’s  aplanatic  doublets  were  similarly  fitted. 

As  time  progressed  further  improvements  were  made  in  lenses,  enlarging 
their  field  of  view  and  allowing  of  their  working  at  full  aperture  without 
diaphragm,  and  the  flap  shutter  or  shade  fell  into  complete  desuetude,  the  lens 
manufacturers  apparently  looking  upon  it  as  a mere  exposing  arrangement 
and  nothing  more.  Here  the  evil  begins.  The  original  protection  from  the 
tube  in  front  of  the  lens  was  gone,  there  being  a lens  at  its  anterior  face,  and, 
instead  of  a small  angle  of  aperture  which  gave  a circular  field  extending  very 
little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  plate,  we  had  lenses  capable  of  giving  an 
image  extending  far  outside  the  plate  it  was  listed  to  cover,  and  on  to  the 
interior  sides  of  the  camera  (unless  when  used  as  a very  wide  angle  lens). 
It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  these  illuminated  sides  must,  be  they 
ever  so  well  blacked,  reflect  light  upon  the  plate,  greater  or  less  in  degree 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  view — if  sky  were  included  and  its  projection 
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(Fig.  i.) 


(Fig.  2.) 


on  to  the  sides  so  reflected  the  effect  would  be  ruinous — a possibility  either 
unrecognized  or  ignored  by  the  majority  of  workers.  Evidently  when  using 
a lens  capable  of  wide  angle  work  the  smaller  the  angle  actually  utilized  the 
greater  the  fogging  area  of  the  interior  sides. 

There  is  evidently  a glimmering  of  an  idea  abroad  that  a lens  should  be 
shielded  during  exposure,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  occasional  use  of  a hat  or 
cap  for  the  purpose ; but  it  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  overhead  sky  that  will  cause  fog,  an  illuminated  area  of  sky  or  white 
building  at  one  or  both  sides  may  also  exist. 

A few  years  ago  I wrote  to  three  leading  camera  makers  pointing  out 
the  crying  need  that  existed  for  an  efficient  shade,  and  offering  to  give  them 
working  details  for  their  construction.  My  suggestions  fell  upon  barren 
ground,  one  maker  even  writing  to  say  he  had  previously  introduced  a shade 
which,  however,  “did  not  take.”  I was  thus  forced  to  experiment  for  myself. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  year  or  two  camera  workers  have  been  wakening  up,  be- 
sides the  comparatively  recently  introduced  separate  shades,  many  hand- 
cameras  are  now  provided  with  shades  of  a sort;  but  for  whole  plates  and 
larger  sizes,  until  recently,  only  home-made  shades  were  available.  A de- 
scription of  my  own  work  in  that  direction  may  be  interesting,  and  where  the 
shades  now  on  the  market  are  not  available,  useful. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  arrange  for  keeping  the  sun’s  rays  from  the 
lens.  The  second  is  to  confine  the  image  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plate  itself 
instead  of  its  falling  upon  the  sides  of  the  bellows.  A fixed  non-adjustable 
screen  obviously  will  not  answer.  There  must  be  power  to  alter  its  screening 
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area  according  to  the  lens  used.  Of  course,  the  possessor  of  a one  lens  camera 
will  not  be  thus  troubled.  I refer  to  the  worker  with  a battery  of  lenses  or, 
even,  two  or  more. 

In  my  own  practice  I for  many  years  have  used  Ross’s  Portable  Sym- 
metrical which  now  I think  are  not  made ; their  great  convenience  is  that  the 
4,  5,  6,  8,  io,  and  12  inch  focus  which  I worked  with  all  had  the  same  outside 
dimensions,  and  my  shade  was  of  a very  elemantary,  yet  thoroughly  efficient 
type.  One  shade  fitted  all.  It  consisted  of  a cardboard  tube  lined  with  black 
velvet  fitting  on  the  front  of  the  lens  tube  and  capable  of  being  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  tube  according  as  a narrow  or  wide  angle  was  required.  It 
could  only  be  improved  by  making  the  front  square  apertured  instead  of  cir- 
cular, but  was  pretty  small  for  that  variation.  The  actual  lens  itself  is  small 
in  these  objectives  but  for  my  larger  lenses  a different  shade  was  needed. 
After  trying  and  discarding  many  arrangements  I finally  had  constructed  the 
form  shown  in  the  two  photographs.  Naturally  the  shape  of  the  camera  front 
must  govern  the  mode  of  attachment.  Within  bounds  it  is  certainly  advisable 
to  have  the  limiting  opening  of  the  screen  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  itself.  The  photographs  are  almost  self-explanatory.  At  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sliding  front  are  two  narrow  mahogany  bars  attached  at  their 
centers  to  the  front,  thus  forming  two  slightly  elastic  clips.  Under  these  bars 
or  clips  are  slipped  two  slight  wooden  frames  (as  seen  in  No.  1),  which  can 
be  pushed  backwards  towards  the  bellows  or  forward  as  required.  The  upper 
bar  is  covered  for  part  of  its  length  with  black  velvet  and  when  used  alone 
forms  a skyshade.  But  when  employing  a wide  angle  lens  both  frames  are 
inserted,  and  a piece  of  black  velvet  with  silk  sleeves  stitched  to  the  back  is 
slipped  through  these  sleeves  on  to  the  lower  framework,  then,  brought  round 
over  the  top  and  left  hanging  as  shown,  so  as  to  give  ready  access  to  the  lens 
cap.  In  case  of  wind  a spring  clip  is  kept  handy,  and  sprung  on  to  the  front 
corner.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  screen  can  be  used  for  any  lens  long  or  short 
focus  and  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  any  image  falling  outside  the  plate. 

In  conclusion.  I should  like  to  describe  a shade  I once  saw  in  use  by  the 
late  Mr.  Redford  whose  work  is  so  Well-known.  It  consisted  of  a black  silk 
screen  slipped  over  two  telescope  brass  rods  hinged  to  the  camera  front. 
When  not  in  use  it  was  turned  back  flat  to  the  front  and  the  silk  pushed  back. 
A touch  brought  it  into  position  for  use  and  it  could  be  extended  to  any  re- 
quired distance. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  MASTERS. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  IX. 


Possibilities  of  Lighting , III. 


IGHTING  has  received  a new  impetus  by  the 
various  aspects  of  electrical  illumination, 
flashlight  effects,  searchlight,  etc.  Night 
photography  making  such  rapid  progress  of 
late  has  opened  a new  field  in  the  depiction 
of  nocturnal  city  life  with  the  flaring  lights 
of  thoroughfares  and  buildings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  kind  of 
light,  no  matter  how  vivid  or  incongruous, 
can  be  solved  pictorially  and  photographi- 
cally, but  it  should  be  done  to  some  pur- 
pose like  “The  Searchlight,”  by  Winslow 
Homer,  Fig.  i,  and  not  for  mere  curiosity’s 
sake.  It  should  not  be  employed  unless  the 


character  of  the  chosen  subject  de- 
mands or  it  is  enhanced  by  its  ap- 
plication. The  corner  of  the  ram- 
part with  its  old  cannon  was  so 
simple  and  one  may  add  uninterest- 
ing in  line  and  shape  that  it  could 
well  afford  the  double  embellishment 
of  moon  and  searchlight.  The  com- 
bination really  maikes  the  picture, 
it  accentuates  the  form  by  deep 
shadows  while  the  light  effect 
oddly  startling  is  in  no  way  ob- 
trusive. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  BLACK  HAT. 

(Fig.  2.) 


Manet. 
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NOTTURNO.  (Fig.  4.)  Hoffmann. 


I never  believe  in  the  garish  effects  of  certain  modern  painters,  who  take 
special  delight  in  reproducing  the  flaring  vagaries  of  artificial  light.  The 
trend  of  such  works  is  towards  a demoralization  of  all  art  principles.  They 
may  be  fascinating  and  stunningly  clever,  but  they  do  not  ring  true.  They 
are  at  their  best  only  experiments  specially  made  to  startle  the  beholder. 
When  Correggio  painted  his  “Madonna  and  Child,”  Fig.  6,  showing  an 
illumination  of  exaggerated  concentration  upon  the  child’s  figure,  he  ventured 
upon  a problem  that  was  after  all  logical  and  true  to  religious  sentiment. 
He  arranged  the  light  in  such  a way  that  it  looks  as  if  the  child  radiated  the 
light,  and  yet  the  source  of  light  (as  one  can  judge  from  the  angle  of  the 
shadows)  is  derived  from  the  outside.  One  can  find  no  fault  with  that. 
The  reason,  poetical  as  it  is  beautiful,  explains  the  action.  But  to  place  a 
lamp  on  the  floor  merely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  interesting  diagonal 
shadows  upwards  on  a woman’s  figure  is  not  far  from  being  an  absurdity. 

Even  painters  of  great  reputation  indulge  in-  these  idiosyncracies.  I defy 
any  of  my  readers  to  tell  me  exactly  where  the  source  of  light  comes  from  in 
three  of  the  accompanying  pictures,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  How  is  it  that  one 
side  is  so  exceedingly  bright,  and  the  other  one  entirely  shadow  in  Manet’s, 
“Woman  with  Black  Hat,”  Fig.  2.  It  is  lighting  from  below,  it  may  come 
from  some  fireplace,  but  why  a shadow  over  the  eye.  Does  the  strand  of 
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hair  produce  it?  Then  the  light  can  not  come  from  below,  but  must  come  from 
the  side  or  from  above,  as  the  shadows  under  the  nose  and  underlip  are  rather 
strong,  but  I do  not  understand  their  curious  decided  shape.  And  who  can  ex- 
plain the  light  behind  the  head,  which  makes  such  a sharp  silhouette  of  the  hat 
and  bust.  What  is  the  use  of  guessing?  A work  of  art  should  be  no  puzzle. 
It  should  explain  itself. 

Fig.  4,  entitled,  “Notturno,”  by  the  German  painter,  Hoffmann.  Is  it 
moonlight  or  is  the  glare  on  the  figures  caused  by  some  firework  and  the 
burning  of  Roman  candles  ? There  is  no  doubt  that  the  picture  represents  night ; 
the  shimmer  of  moonlight  on  the  house  in  the  distance  assures  us  of  that,  but 


(Fig.  15.) 
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DA  VI D SINGING  BEFORE  SA  UL. 


Joseph  Israels . 
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REST  IN  PEA  CE. 


(Fig.  io.) 


Griitzner. 


surely  the  same  moon  can  not  be  responsible  for  the  dazzling  luminosity  in  the 
two  bathing  figures.  Perhaps  it  means  to  be  a combination  of  moonlight  and 
driftwood  fire,  but  why  did  the  painter  fail  to  indicate  it  or  at  least  suggest 
it  in  the  title. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  “Devotees,”  by  H.  O.  Tanner,  the  light  is  supposed  to 
come  from  some  church  illumination.  It  is  a little  more  plausible  as  we  have 
at  least  a cue  to  the  strange  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  student  of 
chiaroscuro  will  find  the  range  of  light  is  still  wide  enough  for  simpler, 
more  normal  and  equally  beautiful  experiments. 

Exaggerated  and  haphazard  light  effects  are  not  beautiful.  They  are  apt 
to  distort  the  face.  Hubert  Herkomer  has  made  two  interesting  studies  of 
a face  illumined  by  stagelights.  Fig.  n shows  the  effects  of  footlights,  and  Fig. 
12  of  sidelights.  We  can  not  deny  that  Fig.  n represents  a brilliant  effect, 
but  it  is  unnatural  and  gives  a sort  of  nightmarish  glare  to  the  eyes.  The 
t nose,  cheek  bones,  and  the  hollow  under  the  eye  become  too  dark.  Only 
few  faces  would  look  well  under  such  conditions,  and  there  should  be  a reason 
why  they  are  represented  in  such  a way.  Of  course,  if  one  depicts  a theatrical 
scene  like  Louis  Kronberg  in  his  “Spanish  Dancer,”  Fig.  13,  it  is  quite  in 
place,  but  not  in  single  heads  or  figures  that  have  no  direct  connection  with 
stage  life. 


I 
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HEAD  SEEN  BY  LOWER  LIGHT. 


(Fig.  ir.)  HEAD  SEEN  BY  SIDE  LIGHT. 

Hubert  Herkoiner. 


(Fig  12.) 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD.  (Fig.  6.)  Correggio. 


M A RY  M A GD  A L EN. 


(Fig.  14.) 


Henner. 


I 


The  aspect  of  Fig.  12  is  rather 
dull.  The  sidelights  of  a stage 
consist  of  a long  vertical  row  of 
bulbs  which  throw  out  an  even 
light.  The  shadow  of  one  light  is 
dissolved  by  the  others  above  and 
; beneath.  The  result  is  a certain 
vagueness  of  feature  which  is  not 
convincing.  And  this  is  the  trouble 
with  most  artificial  light  experi- 
ments. Fig.  13  shows  the  queer 
effect  of  foot,  side,  and  top  lights 
on  a figure  that  is  seen  from  the 
back  of  the  stage.  You  will  notice 
how  curiously  the  shadows  fall 
and  how  light  they  are.  Each 
shadow  is  modified  by  light  rays 
from  an  opposite  direction. 

Gentler  effects  capable  of  sim- 
pler and  more  convincing  grada- 
tions, are  more  desirable.  The 
vivid  glow  of  firelight,  here  flickering 


DEVOTEES. 


( Figf.  3.) 


H.  O.  Tanner. 


lightly,  there  vanishing  in  gloom,  will 
always  produce  a striking  com- 
position. The  firelight  study,  by 
Paul  Fournier,  is  a praiseworthy 
effort.  One  may  wonder  why  it 
is  a nude,  but  that  really  does  not 
concern  the  spectator,  as  long  as 
the  handling  of  the  subject  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  not  out- 


right absurd. 


There  is  a good 


THE' ALLEY  BOSS. 


(Fig.  8.) 


Conyers. 


chance  for  firelight  effects  in  the 
depiction  of  home-life,  of  gather- 
ings around  the  open  fireplace,  or 
of  single  figures  contemplating 
the  flame.  It  has  not  necessarily 
to  be  the  old  stereotype  man  or 
woman  whom  we  have  so  often 
met  in  amateur  photographs. 

A light  effect,  which  pro- 
duces a sudden  flare  upon  the 
face,  as  the  lighting*  of  a cig- 
arette, for  instance,  is  generally 
pleasing.  Conyers  has  done  well 
with  “The  Alley  Boss,”  Fig.  8. 
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A SPANISH  DANCER.  (Fig.  13.)  Louis  Kronberg.. 


With  a little  more  care  bestowed  upon  the  tonal  quality  it  might  have  become  j 
a fine  picture. 

Elaborate  figure  compositions  have  often  been  obtained  from  candlelight 
effects.  Pictures  of  this  kind  as  soon  as  figures  are  introduced  are  neces- 
arily  of  a story-telling  quality,  but  this  should  be  no  objection.  A good  genre 
composition  is  always  popular,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  in-  j 
artistic.  There  is  entirely  too  much  lack  of  definition  in  the  present  camera 
work.  I for  my  part  would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  some  careful,  precise 
compositions  like  Griitzner’s,  “Rest  in  Peace,”  made  by  photography.  I do  J 
not  object  to  the  blurred  tone  picture,  but  neither  do  I object  to  definite! 
descriptive  work.  Nobody  will  object  to  the  charming  little  “Doorway 
Silhouette,”  by  Arnold  Genthe,  Fig.  y,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  a morel 
prosaic  subject  like  Fig.  8,  should  be  criticised.  The  whole  question  is  whether  j 
a picture  is  good  or  bad. 

People  with  a taste  for  simple  themes  may  be  tempted  to  find  some  sub-  [ 
ject  like  E.  Krause’s,  “An  Old  House  in  Copenhagen.”  It  is  beautifully  done. 
The  light  effect  is  so  gentle,  so  well  balanced  by  the  dark  space  above  the 
lantern,  and  so  suggestive  of  the  poetry  of  an  old  mansion,  that  it  would  meet 
with  favor  in  any  exhibition.  1 am  sure  that  such  a subject  can  be  found  in 
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N OLD  HOUSE  IN  COPENHAGEN.  (Fig.  5.)  Krause. 


DOORWAY  SILHOUETTE.  (Fig.  7.)  Genthe. 


almost  any  town,  and  to  discover  the  beauty  of  the  locality  in  which  one  lives 
is  as  praiseworthy  a task  as  conquering  a world  of  strange  imaginary  things. 

The  tendency  for  vague  and  misty  effects,  so  prevalent  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  photographic  pictorialism,  has  its  origin  in  contemporary 
painting.  The  old  formulae  no  longer  hold  good.  They  have  to  be  modified 
at  least  to  modern  conditions.  The  rich  and  mellow  harmonies  of  the  Old 
Masters  (notably  the  Venetian)  which  temper,  unite,  and  envelop  even  the 
greatest  extremes  in  one  uniform  tint  which  prevents  contrasts  from  being 
discordant  and  accents  from  being  too  startling,  seem  to  evade  the  grasp  of  the 
modern  painter.  The  climate  has  much  to  do  with  it.  In  northern  countries 
gray  days  are  numerous,  when  the  light  is  feeble  or  nearly  gone.  Objects  are 
almost  lost  in.  their  surroundings  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so,  as  our  sur- 
roundings frequently  lack  harmony  and  issue  powerfully  out  of  shadow  when 
seen  in  bright  sunlight.  The  eye  of  the  artist  is  led  to  notice  these  subtler 
grayer  gradations,  the  vague  train  of  light  mingling  with  the  shadows  and  the 
remnant  of  brightness  clinging  to  a few  objects.*  Having  become  sensitive  to 
these  delicacies,  he,  instead  of  uniting  the  entire  scale  of  tones  from  light  to 
darkness,  simply  selects  a part  of  it,  his  entire  picture  is  composed  in  a 
middle  tint  in  which  now  and  then  occurs  a brilliant  passage.  The  twilight 
atmosphere  of  the  hour  of  sunset  which  pales  and  subdues  all  objects,  and,  con- 
centrated on  the  human  figure,  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  absorbed  all  light  and 
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radiated  it  has  become  characteristic  of  an  important  phase  of  art.  It  has 
filled  the  minds  of  Israels  and  Henner  with  new  dreams  of  beauty,  and  the 
two  paintings  which  we  reproduce  (Figs.  14  and  15),  are  typical  of  this 
harmony  of  light,  of  vague  darks,  accentuated  by  vivid  spots  or  dazzling 
passages  of  light. 

Photography  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  light  has  hitherto  been  in  a 
formative  stage.  It  is  yet  a lonely  art  whose  language  is  understood  but  by  a 
few,  but  we  have  approached  the  hour  of  dawn  before  the  awakening.  No 
special  method  can  be  indicated.  Every  worker  must  be  his  own  pioneer  and 
pathfinder.  The  simplest  schemes  will  always  be  most  certain  of  success. 
Variety  is  desirable,  but  no  exaggeration  or  strained  efifects. 

Life  may  seem  gray  to  us;  yet  we  should  realize  that  a single  beam  of 
light  may  change  it  into  a vision  of  beauty. 


(Pig-.  9-) 
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A NEW  METHOD  FOR  DEVELOPING  BROMIDE  PRINTS  OF 

LARGE  SIZE. 

BY  FRED.  D.  MAISCH. 

N A RECENT  issue  of  The  Photographic  Times, 
the  writer  described  the  making  of  some  two  feet 
by  six  feet  bromide  prints.  A tray  measuring 
twenty-five  inches  by  forty  inches  was  used  for  de- 
veloping and  fixing,  necessitating  drawing  the  print 
back  and  forth  through  the  eighteen  quarts  of  solu- 
tion. It  was  at  best  a makeshift  arrangement,  us- 
ing apparatus  which  happened  to  be  on  hand,  nor 
could  any  part  of  the  developer  be  saved.  It  was 
necessary  to  throw  it  into  the  sink  to  make  way  for 
the  acid  short-stop  or  the  rinsing  and  fixing.  The 
time  of  two  men  was  required  and  the  paper  had 
to  be  cut  several  inches  longer  at  either  end  to 
serve  as  finger  hold.  All  this  was  waste  which 
at  first  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  avoid.  Besides 
all  this,  the  print  was  washed  in  a porcelain  sink, 
which,  although  large  enough  to  accommodate  400  or  500  7x9  Velox  prints, 
still  required  the  constant  attention  of  one  man  during  the  hour’s  washing, 
carefully  folding  and  turning  it  over.  On  account  of  folding  the  print  during 
the  washing,  blisters  occasionally  formed  and  more  waste  time  was  required 
for  their  removal.  To  do  this  the  paper  underlying  the  blisters  is  freely 
punctured  with  a pin,  the  print  then  laid  face  up  on  a table,  excess  water 
blotted  off  and  the  blisters  frequently  treated  with  alcohol  by  means  of  a tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton.  With  due  care  and  unlimited  patience  the  blisters  will 
disappear.  The  method  finally  adopted  for  developing,  fixing  and  washing 
eliminates  every  one  of  these  objections. 

Three  tanks  were  built,  two  inches  wide,  seventy-five  inches  long,  and 
thirty  inches  deep,  inside  measure;  good  quality  white  pine  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick  was  used  throughout.  Two  coats  of  “Probus”  were  put  on  all 
lumber  before  joining  and  bolting  together.  Two  of  these  tanks  are  mounted 
on  castors,  which  are  fastened  into  six  inch  extensions  at  either  end  of  the 
tanks.  The  third  tank  is  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  attached 
to  the  waste  pipe.  A valve  in  the  waste  pipe  allows  the  operator  to  empty  the 
tank  or  keep  it  full  at  will.  A swinging  arm  fitted  with  a spigot  and  attached 
to  the  water  supply  pipe  just  clears  the  top  of  the  tank. 

The  first  tank  described  contains  the  developer,  the  second  the  fixing 
bath,  and  the  last,  the  one  attached  to  the  drain,  is  used  for  the  acid  short-stop 
and  the  final  washing.  These  tanks  probably  appear  like  heavy  artillery  to 
the  photographer  accustomed  only  to  tray  development,  but  the  conveniences 
and  economies  described  later  on  will  probably  prove  to  him  that  they  are  at 
least  serviceable. 
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Before  making  the  exposure  the  tanks  are  filled  with  the  solutions,  which 
is  quite  an  operation  in  itself ; their  capacity  being  twenty  and  one-half  gal- 
lons. The  developing  tank  is  placed  along  one  side  of  the  darkroom  opposite 
to  the  short-stop  and  washing  tank.  The  fixing  tank  is  immediately  in  front 
and  below  the  washing  tank.  The  darkroom  is  just  wide  enough  to  swing  the 
print  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  A short  step  ladder  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  top  of  the  washing  tank. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  lower  an  unprotected  sheet  of  paper  into  a 
tank  of  this  kind,  but  if  the  paper  is  firmly  clamped  between  two  frames  of 
equal  size,  it  is  not  only  practicable  but  is  decidedly  easy  to  manipulate.  The 
illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  frames.  Carefully 
selected  white  pine  one-quarter  inch  thick  was  used  and  accurately  joined,  the 
two  frames  then  hinged  together.  A line  of  pins  running  around  the  lower 
frame  which  is  the  same  width  as  the  paper,  twenty-seven  inches,  serves  to 
keep  this  in  position.  The  end  of  the  roll  of  paper  is  placed  flush  with  the 
end  of  the  lower  frame,  the  paper  unrolled  and  the  upper  frame  closed  down 
with  the  paper  between  the  two.  They  are  then  fastened  together  with  the 
little  brass  hooks  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  paper  is  then  cut  from  the 
roll  with  a sharp  knife.  Exposure,  developing,  fixing  and  washing  are  all 
carried  on  without  removing  the  paper  from  the  frame,  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment being  observed  by  raising  and  lowering  the  frame.  Two  hand 
holds  will  be  noticed  on  the  side  of  the  frame.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dip 
a light  frame  of  this  kind  into  a thirty-inch-deep  solution  and  prevent  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  tank.  Once  it  does  this,  consider- 
able pressure  must  be  used  to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction  which  im- 
mediately asserts  itself.  Clamps  of  spring  brass  attached  at  either  end  of  the 
lower  side  of  the  frame  and  extending  half  an  inch  from  the  front  and  back, 
avert  this  difficulty. 

By  the  use  of  this  contrivance  the  paper  can  be  cut,  at  the  start,  to  the 
exact  size  of  the  finished  picture,  the  margin  covered  by  it  being  of  prac- 
tically the  same  width  as  the  rabbet  of  the  picture  frame.  The  paper,  of 
course,  stretches  and  buckles  as  soon  as  it  is  wetted,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
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mar  the  print  in  any  way.  The  entire  operation  is  about  as  simple  and  easy 
of  accomplishment  as  the  making  of  a 16x20  enlargement. 

Now  as  to  the  economies  effected.  After  the  paper  has  been  placed  in 
the  frame,  the  entire  operation  requires  the  time  of  one  man  only.  Even  the 
washing  requires  no  attention — a weight  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frame  to 
prevent  its  rising  out  of  the  water,  the  valve  in  the  drain  pipe  is  opened  and  the 
print  left  undisturbed  for  an  hour.  The  frame  is  then  taken  out,  laid  on  a 
table,  the  print  removed  and  hung  on  a line  by  means  of  photo  clips. 

Another  economy  is  the  saving  of  the  developer,  which  will  remain  good 
and  thoroughly  active  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  if  the  tank  is  kept 
covered,  the  quantity  being  sufficient  for  quite  a number  of  such  prints.  The 
developer  can  also  be  pumped  out  and  filled  into  bottles  and  used  for  de- 
veloping-out  paper,  the  normal  strength  for  Royal  Bromide  being  the  same  as 
that  for  Special  Velox.  The  fixing  bath  will  keep  indefinitely. 

When  not  in  use  the  tanks  are  placed  side  by  side  and  covered  with 
nicely  joined,  planed  boards,  furnishing  a table  measuring  three  feet  by  seven 
and  one-half  feet.  This  table  top  is  also  used  for  copying  purposes  sup- 
porting plans  and  maps  of  large  size. 

An  amplification  of  this  method  was  used  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rau  in  de- 
veloping his  magnificent  and  immense  transparencies  about  to  be  installed  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York. 

On  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  glass  Mr.  Rau  found  it  necessary 
to  construct  a system  of  pulleys  and  counter  balancing  weights  to  raise  and 
lower  the  transparencies  during  development.  The  carrier  for  the  plate  was 
of  metal  heavily  padded  with  rubber. 

When  the  magnificent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York  was 
finished,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  Dining  Room 
and  Buffet,  two  of  the  stores  that  fronted  the  Arcade.  This  left  an  unfinished 
effect  which  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Boyd  and  F.  N.  Barksdale,  of  the  Passenger  De- 
partment decided  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  illustrating  in  color,  on  large 
sheets  of  plate  glass,  the  scenery  of  the  line,  and  two  of  its  most  famous  trains, 
the  “Pennsylvania  18  hour  limited”  and  the  “St.  Louis  limited.”  One  of  these, 
the  ‘T8  hour  limited,”  taken  on  the  New  York  Division,  going  at  the  full  speed 
of  70  miles  an  hour  with  a steam  engine ; and  the  other,  the  “St.  Louis  limited,” 
taken  at  the  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  pulled  by  one  of  the  new  double  elec- 
trics, approaching  the  Manhattan  Transfer. 

The  views  represent  the  most  beautiful  scenes  along  the  line,  and  were 
painted  by  a specialist,  Mr.  G.  Hamner  Croughton,  who  was  brought  to  this  city 
from  Rochester  for  this  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  these  plates,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build 
special  tanks  with  counter-balancing  arrangements  for  lowering  the  plates  into 
the  solutions  for  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  as  it  would  be  a sad  commentary  on 
good  photography  to  have  these  plates  discolor  after  a short  time,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  handled  chemically,  which  was  only 
possible  by  the  special  methods  employed.  Of  course,  plate  glass  was  used 
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and  the  plans  for  the  dividing  up  of  the  various  sections  were  approved  by  I 
the  Architects  of  the  Station,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & White. 

The  electricians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  planned  a method  of  1 
indirect  lighting,  which  illuminates  them  perfectly,  notwithstanding  their  1 
enormous  size.  The  section  now  on  view,  one  of  twelve  will  be  placed  im-  'jj 
mediately  over  the  door  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  will  be  placed  the  an-  J 
nouncement  of  the  Passenger  Department  in  reference  to  their  limited  and  1 
express  trains. 


FOCUSING  SCALES  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BLACAR. 

MRS  PARTINGTON  once  asked:  “Why  do  they  make  the  poor  sailors  |j 
weigh  the  anchor  every  time  they  leave  port?  Why  does  not  the  cap-  I 
tain  have  it  weighed  once  and  then  put  the  weight  down  in  his  book 
and  save  weighing  it  every  time  they  sail?” 

I am  inclined  to  take  the  old  lady  seriously,  and  think  that  her  philosophy  j 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  focusing  scale  for  cameras  when  used  ! 
on  the  tripod. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  scale  be  correct,  and  there  is  little  chance  ! 
that  it  is  not  on  any  of  the  best  makes  of  cameras,  still  it  is  well  to  test  them  ! 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  as  well  as  believing  that  they  are  right. 

The  testing  is  comparatively  easy  if  one  goes  to  work  the  right  way,  and 
a good  way  is  to  get  some  large  as  well  as  small  printed  pages,  and  set  them 
up  at  say  100-50-25-15-10-8-6  and  5 feet  where  the  light  is  good  and  trying 
the  focus  on  each,  changing  the  scale  or  the  pointer  (whichever  is  easiest)  if  | 
need  be,  and  then  going  through  the  test  several  times  to  be  certain. 

By  this  time  one  will  begin  to  have  confidence  in  the  scale  and  realize  its  j 
usefulness. 

Now  supposing  that  you  wish  to  take  a picture  of  an  interior  and  the  light  1 
is  rather  dim,,  perhaps  in  the  evening  and  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  by  flash- 
light, you  just  set  the  camera  and  use  the  ground  glass  to  see  about  what  you  j 
will  get  on  the  plate,  ad  measure  to  the  one  object  on  which  you  would  ; 

naturally  focus,  and  set  by  your  scale  and  you  knozu  that  you  are  right  for  j 

you  know  that  the  scale  is  right. 

This  applies  equally  well  to  landscape  work. 

One  of  my  friends  whose  eyesight  is  not  of  the  best  often  makes  mis-  : 

takes  in  his  focusing,  whereas  if  he  would  use  the  scale  he  would  save  many 

plates  and  some  annoyance. 

In  outdoor  work  if  one  wishes  to  focus  on  less  than  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  it  is  easy  to  get  the  distance  by  pacing,  and  by  pace  I don’t  mean  the  pace 
of  three  feet,  which  to  most  of  us  is  either  impossible  or  extremely  ungraceful, 
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and  which  calls  the  attention  of  all  the  loafers  to  our  ungainly  performance, 
but  a short  comfortable  step  so  that  no  one  would  notice  that  we  were 
measuring. 

The  length  of  this  step  for  a short  person  may  be  taken  as  twenty-four 
inches  and  for  a tall  one  as  thirty  inches. 

A very  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  get  measurements  which  are  ac- 
curate enough  for  all  practical  purposes  and  certainly  better  than  the  average 
results  on  the  ground  glass. 

As  for  my  own  way  of  doing  I find  that  even  if  I do  focus  on  the  ground 
glass,  that  I always  take  a look  at  the  scale  and  very  often  it  saves  me  a mis- 
take. 

My  camera  has  a 7^2  inch  focus  and  works  at  /8  and  if  I focus  sharply 
on  an  object  at  fifty-eight  feet  everything  will  be  in  focus  (to  1/100  inch) 
from  twenty-nine  feet  to  infinity,  and  if  I want  the  distance  to  be  more  out 
of  focus  I have  only  to  set  to  a shorter  distance  on  the  scale,  say  forty-five  feet 
or  twenty-five  feet  a matter  which  is  soon  learned. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  try  it. 


A STREET  IN  OLD  SELLERY.  IV.  ()  Hammond. 
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Editorial  Notes  1 


OUR  valued  English  contributor,  Prof.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  has  just 
been  reappointed,  for  a second  term  of  five  years,  as  Examiner  in  Photog 
raphy  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  It  is  most  unusual  for  an 
Examiner  to  be  reappointed  for  a second  term,  and  we  congratulate  our 
esteemed  contributor  upon  so  noteworthy  a compliment.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  print  in  this  number  of  The  Photographic  Times,  an  excellent  and 
practical  article  on  “Lens  Shades,”  with  two  illustrations.  This  article 
was  written  from  Professor  Webster’s  personal  experience,  and  will  be 
found  very  valuable  by  all  workers  in  portraiture,  especially  professionals. 


$$$$$$ 

THE  great  Macauley  has  said  that  however  the  printed  word  may  err,  the 
face  of  a man  cannot  he ; that  his  battles  and  struggles,  the  indelible 
imprint  of  the  welding  of  years,  are  set,  impossible  of  concealment,  in 
his  countenance  for  the  physiognomist  to  read.  No  debauchee  and  no  slug- 
gard can  show  forth  the  clear  eye  and  vital  face  of  the  clean-cut  man  of 
action,  whose  modern  life  is  the  world  of  business  rather  than  the  tented  field. 
Present  day  photography  reproduces  the  human  likeness  with  absolute  fidelity, 
and  the  expert  photo-engraver  follows  the  photograph  faithfully  in  every  detail. 

$$$$$$ 

A CORRESPONDENT  asks  us  to  put  him  into  communication  with  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  gasolene  as  an  artificial  light  for  studio 
work,  tie  desires  information  as  regards  probable  cost  of  installing 
system,  and  the  amount  of  candle  power  necessary  for  sufficient  lighting.  He 
would  also  like  to  hear  of  experiments  of  our  readers  as  to  candle  power 
of  flashlights,  either  compound  powders,  powdered  magnesium,  or  the  mag- 
nesium ribbon.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  print  any  replies  in  this  column  or  a 
letter  addressed  to  us  for  Mr.  A.  A.  Richardson,  will  be  forwarded. 

$$$$$$ 

PRESIDENT  H.  J.  WATERS,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  is  looking  for  a photographer  for  his  institu- 
tion, who  can  make  good  photographs  in  the  first  place,  and  who  can 
also  successfully  teach  a class  in  photography.  “We  want,”  writes  President 
Waters,  “a  man  who  can  photograph  anything,  from  a bonnet  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Department,  to  a fat  steer  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department.  We 
have  a good  place  for  the  right  sort  of  a man,  which  will  be  permanent  and 
will  grow  in  importance  and  value.  The  initial  salary  would  not  exceed 
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$1,500,  but  this  would  be  increased  in  the  future,  I am  certain,  for  a man  of 
the  right  sort.  Here  is  a good  opportunity  for  the  right  man,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  position,  as  we  shall  also  be  very  happy  to 
be  of  service  to  President  Waters. 

A WELL-KNOWN  photographer  has  remarked  to  us  that  when  he  was 
young  he  had  to  clean  up  after  his  elders  and  it  was  made  very  hot  for 
him,  if,  when  the  day’s  work  was  over,  he  left  a dish  or  graduate  in  any- 
| thing  but  a perfect  state  of  cleanliness ; but  that  nowadays  he  cannot  meet  with 
an  assistant  even  who  carries  out  the  rule  of  cleanliness,  and  before  he  dares  use 
a dish  he  has  to  wash  it  after  his  juniors.  We  cannot  of  course  vouch  for 
the  universality  of  his  experience ; but  we  can  say  that  we  have  seen  darkrooms 
where  the  various  dishes,  trays,  graduates,  etc.,  were  in  the  reverse  of  a 
model  condition.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  an  essential  condition  of 
: methodical  and  exact  carrying  out  of  photographic  processes  is  absolute 
cleanliness  of  the  various  utensils  employed.  The  old  wet-plate  workers,  in 
self  defence,  as  it  were,  were  compelled  to  it.  When  he  worked  he  knew 
that  if  there  was  on  his  plate  a spot  of  dirt — which  a philosopher  once  described 
as  “matter  in  the  wrong  place” — a grain  of  dust,  a finger  mark  at  its  edge,  it 
generally  meant  a large  stain  radiating  from  the  spot,  or  a continuation  of  it 


half  way  across  his  plate,  this  being  known  as  a comet.  Nowadays  such  a 
spot  or  smear  is  confined  to  its  own  area  and  does  not  spread.  A grain  of 


— and  nothing  more ; hence  absolute  cleanliness  is  not  so  much  forced  upon 
him.  But  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of  dishes  or  trays  he  may  easily  upset 
the  balance  of  a well  compounded  developing  solution  or  render  useless  a 
batch  of  toner  should  there  be  clinging  to  it  a lurking  stain  of  some  previously 
used  chemical  agent.  Hence,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  expediency  and 
I decent  cleanliness  every  dish,  every  graduate,  should  have  a definite  place,  and 
I after  use  put  away  in  its  place  thoroughly  clean  both  inside  and  out ; indeed 
we  would  rather  see  a dish  put  away  with  a clean  outside  than  in ; for  the 
latter  would  give  its  own  warning  of  the  need  for  cleaning  when  taken  into 
use,  while  if  the  outside  were  not  clean  no  one  could  tell  what  deleterious 
I chemical  might  not  soil  the  fingers  that  handled  it  to  be  next  transferred  to 
the  plate  or  print  it  was  used  for.  We  have  seen  dishes,  and  boiling  vessels 
used  in  platinotype  printing  that  were  a disgrace  to  the  operator  in  charge. 
It  is  a simple  matter  at  the  close  of  day’s  platinotype  work  or  developing 
: bromide  paper,  especially  with  hot  solutions,  to  give  the  dish  a scrub  with  a 
I brush  kept  for  the  purpose  and  used  occasionally  with  a little  sand  or  other 
| abrusive  powder  and  leave  the  dishes  like  new  ones.  But  too  often  to  our 
own  knowledge  does  the  dish  kept  for  one  particular  purpose  get  put  in  the 
rack  with  the  accumulation  of  weeks  adherent  till  at  last  it  has  become  part 
of  the  dish  and  looked  upon  as  the  natural  course  of  things ! “A  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  clean  and  free  from  dirt  or  stain” 
should  be  the  universal  darkroom  motto ! 
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THE  photography  of  domestic  interiors  is  sometimes  regarded  as  far  too! 
easy  to  need  much  trouble  simply  because  the  objects  are  stationary, 
and  so  no  exposure  difficulty  need  be  experienced.  But  the  very  large  ' 
number  of  failures  in  this  department  of  work  abundantly  proves  that  the 
work  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject  and  its  concomitant,  viz.,  the  point  of  view.  Sup-: 
pose  the  nearest  and  most  distant  parts  of  the  subject  are  six  and  ten  yards  t 
respectively  from  the  lens.  This  gives  a “focal  field”  of  four  yards,  which  j 
when  thus  stated,  does  not  sound  very  serious ; but  it  is  comparable  to  a fore-  j 
ground  landscape  embracing  subject-matter  between  sixty  and  one  hundred^ 
yards,  or  a depth  of  forty  yards.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  what  one  has  to  con- 
sider is  not  so  much  the  actual  “depth  of  field”  occupied  by  the  subject,  but  I 
rather  the  relative  distances  between  the  nearest  and  most  distant  parts  of  the 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  subject  matter  is  advisedly  kept  not  as  flat  and  ; 
compressed  as  possible,  but  as  near  to  this  state  of  affairs  as  we  can  go,  without  i 
drawing  the  spectator’s  attention  to  this  idea.  And  this  for  two  distinct  rea- 
sons : First,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a great  depth  of  field  in  suf-  j 
ficiently  harp  focus,  with  a stop  of  moderate  aperture — i.e.,  requiring  an  ex-  i 
posure  not  inconveniently  long;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  inevitable  effect  j 
of  rendering  similar  objects  in  noticeably  different  sizes.  Thus  with  a five  to 
ten  yards  subject,  an  object  five  yards  away  would  come  out  in  the  picture 
near  about  double  the  size  it  would  if  it  were  situated  ten  yards  away;  hence 
the  general  wisdom  of  keeping  large  objects  of  small  interest  out  of  the  fore- 
ground. Next  the  exposure  of  interiors  of  all  kinds  calls  for  careful  considera- 
tion.  One  has  to  take  into  account  the  time  of  year  and  of  day,  state  of 
weather,  the  size  of  the  windows,  whether  they  are  filled  with  white,  pale 
green,  or  other  colored  glass,  and  also  whether  the  window  light  is  obscured  by 
trees,  buildings,  etc.  Then  one  must  take  note  of  the  contents  of  the  interior 
itself,  and  also  whether  the  walls,  etc.,  are  light  or  dark.  The  old  rule  of 
basing  the  exposure  on  the  “darkest  object  of  importance”  here  holds  good — 
indeed,  in  such  cases  where  carved  oak  furniture,  etc.,  forms  a leading  feature 
it  is  often  the  chief  determining  factor.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  los« 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  often  have  to  include,  “willy  nilly,”  some  very  light 
or  bright  objects,  so  that  over-exposure  must  be  as  much  guarded  against  as 
under-exposure,  otherwise  these  high  lights  may  suffer  reversal.  Finally,  one 
of  the  commonest  faults  in  this  connection  is  over-development,  based  on  the 
wrong  notion  that  prolonged  development  brings  out  shadow  detail  which  is 
really  absent  in  consequence  of  under-exposure.  In  general  it  is  far  better  to 
under  than  over  develop  interior  subjects,  and  for  this  class  of  work  metol 
deserves  special  consideration. 

$$$$$$ 

4 4 TT  OW  can  I best  set  the  focusing  scale  of  my  hand-camera  for  an  in- 
terior  subject  when  I have  no  focusing  screen?”  is  one  of  the  not 
uncommon  questions  of  the  tourist  photographer,  who  now  and 
again  finds  he  can  rest  his  hand-camera  on  a window-ledge,  font,  bookcase, 
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etc.,  inside  some  interesting  building.  Sometimes  the  querist  is  told  to  set 
the  focusing  scale  for  a point  midway  between  the  nearest  and  most  distant 
part  of  the  included  subject.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  by  an  experiment  that 
this  setting  of  the  focusing  scale  will  not  give  the  nearest  and  most  distant 
parts  the  best  chance  in  the  race  for  definition.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  question  is  to  do  a little  very  simple  arithmetic,  which  involves  nothing 
beyond  multiplication  and  division,  and  often  one  can  get  a sufficiently  near 
approximation  by  doing  the  work  “in  one’s  head,”  as  the  saying  goes.  By  way 
of  example,  let  us  suppose  our  subject  includes  a foreground  object  ten  yards 
away  and  a distant  object  twenty-five  yards  away.  First  we  multiply  io  by 
25,  getting  250.  Next  we  add  10  to  25,  getting  35.  Then  we  divide  250  by 
35  (*■*•.  5°  by  7),  getting  7 1/7.  Finally,  we  double  this,  getting  14  2/7,  or, 
say,  1^/2  yards.  This  gives  us  the  distance  of  the  object,  for  which  we  should 
set  our  focusing  scale  so  as  to  give  us  the  foreground  (ten  yards)  object  and 
distant  (twenty-five  yards)  object  equally  sharp  or  unsharp.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  clearly  understood  that  this  does  not  mean  that  these  (near  and 
far)  objects  will  be  quite  sharp — that  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  and  stop  used — but  merely  that  they  will  fare  equally  in  this  respect. 
The  stop  to  be  used  is  very  often  controlled  by  the  limit  to  which  our  patience 
will  run  in  the  matter  of  waiting  for  the  exposure  to  come  to  an  end. 


“GHOSTS." 
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DEVELOPER  FOR  THE  TROPICS,  BY  A.  AND  L. 

LUMIERE  AND  SEYEWETZ. 

The  difficulties  of  keeping  the  developer 
at  a low  temperature  in  tropical  countries 
led  us  to  many  trials  in  various  directions 
to  so  constitute  the  solution  that  it  could 
be  used  at  a high  temperature  without 
softening  or  damaging  the  gelatine  film  and 
without  the  formation  of  stains.  Among 
the  various  substances  used  heretofore  to 
harden  the  gelatine,  as  chromium  and 
aluminum  salts,  none  was  applicable  as 
they  are  immediately  precipitated  as  hydrox- 
ides when  an  alkali  is  a constituent  of 
the  developer.  This  reaction  prevents  the 
hardening  agents  from  acting.  Bunel 
recently  recommended  the  addition  of 
alkaline  sulphates  to  a metol-hydrochinone 
developer,  but  this  does  not  make  the  gela- 
tine insoluble,  besides  it  has  a tendency  to 
cause  a swelling  of  the  gelatine  in  a warm 
developer.  Bunel  especially  recommended  the 
use  of  potassium  sulphate  and  borax  for 
metol  - hydrochinone  without  potassium 
bromide  and  he  used  acetone  instead  of 
alkali.  We  found  this  developer  good.  At 
a temperature  of  35  to  40  degrees  C.  (95 
to  104  degrees  F.),  the  film  does  not  soften 
but  the  solution  works  -too  quickly.  Be- 
sides at  a temperature  of  37  to  40  degrees 
C.  (98.6  to  104  degrees  F.),  we  think 
acetone  is  unsuitable  as  it  is  too  volatile. 
In  the  following  tests  we  endeavored  to 
find  the  best  developer  formula  which 
would  yield  good  negatives  with  as  well 
as  without  alkali^  which  could  be  used  at 
a temperature  of  37  to  40  degrees  C.  (98.6 
to  104  degrees  F.),  with  the  usual  time  of 
development.  Amidol  developer  was  sub- 
jected to  a systematic  series  of  tests  with 
substances  which  would  make  the  gelatine 
insoluble  or  with  those  which  would  pre- 
vent it  from  softening  in  warm  water 


without  really  making  it  insoluble.  The  I 
first  named  substances  possess  the  dis-  1 
advantage  of  precipitating  the  chromium  |j 
and  aluminum  hydroxides.  We  have  1 
therefore  for  a practical  working  formula  ij 
followed  up  only  the  second  class,  to  these  1 
belong,  we  found,  not  only  the  alkaline  sul-  [j 
phates  but  also  the  sulphites.  With  these  I 
combinations  in  sufficient  amounts  the  J 
gelatine  film,  even  at  a temperature  of  45  j 
degrees  C.  ( 1 13  degrees  F.),  was  unin-  [j 
jured.  In  order  to  prevent  adding  a new  p 
body  to  the  developer,  we  first  tried  to  j 
use  sodium  sulphite,  but  with  amidol  we  jj 
did  not  succeed  in  adding  enough  sulphite 
without  at  the  same  time  causing  a con-  ji 
siderable  fog,  even  using  a large  amount  of  (• 
bromide.  On  the  other  hands  the  alkaline  ! 
sulphates  and  especially  ammonium  sul- 
phate gave  good  results.  In  the  case  of  i 
amidol  developer,  no  dichroic  fog  need  be  1 
feared,  as  Bunel  seemed  to  think,  if  am-  I 
monium  sulphate  is  used  in  an  alkaline  de-  ji 
veloper,  as  this  fog  is  caused  by  free  am- 
monia,  which  under  these  conditions  does 
not  appear.  To  obtain  a fog  free  nega- 
tive  at  a temperature  of  38  to  40  degrees  C.  j 
(100.4  to  104  degrees  F.),  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a considerable  amount  of  bromide. 
The  following  formula  gave  us  the  best  j 
results : 

English.  Amidol  Developer.  Metric.  | 
33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

75  grs.  Amidol  5.0  gms. 

1 oz.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  30.0  gms. 

8 ozs.  Ammonium  sulpha,  crys.  250.0  gms. 

45  grs.  Potassium  bromide  3.0  gms. 

In  place  of  the  ammonium  sulphate,  150.0 
gms.  (5  ozs.)  of  dry  sodium  sulphate  may 
be  used.  The  above  developer  at  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  temperature  yields  ex- 
cellent negatives  and  that  in  about  three 
minutes  development.  With  metochinone 
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an  excess  of  sulphite  causes  no  trouble  as 
in  the  case  of  amidol.  We  worked  out  a 
formula  which  contained  sufficient  sulphite 
to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  melting  at  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees  C.  (104  degrees 
F.).  The  negative  after  a three  minute 
development  was  free  from  dichroic  fog 
and  the  results  were  superior  to  those  ob- 
tained with  alkaline  sulphates  either  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  alkalies. 


Metochinone  Developer 


33 

ozs. 

Water 

1000  c.c. 

75 

grs. 

Metochinone 

5.0  gms. 

O/2 

ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 

200.0  gms. 

40 

grs. 

Potassium  bromide 

2.50  gms. 

As  a 

type 

of  an  alkaline  developer  we  can 

use 

metol-hydrochinone  with 

sulphate  in 

place 

suits 

of  the  sodium  sulphite,  but  the  re- 
are  not  so  good. 

Metol-hydrochinone  Developer. 

33 

ozs. 

Water 

1000  c.c. 

18 

grs. 

Metol 

1.50  gms. 

18 

grs. 

Hydrochinone 

1.50  gms. 

m 

ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 

200.0  gms. 

2Y2 

drs 

Sodium  carbonate 

10.0  gms. 

40 

grs. 

Potassium  bromide 

2.50  gms. 

With  “pyro”  our  results  showed  that  this 
developer  without  any  large  addition  of 
sulphite  or  sulphate  could  be  used  very 
well  with  only  a slight  modification,  at  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees  C.  (104  degrees 
F.),  and  at  this  high  temperature  gave  only 
a slight  fog. 

Pyrogallol  Developer. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

2}/2  drs.  “Pyro”  10.0  gms. 

6 drs.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  25.0  gms. 
1 oz.,  5 drs.  Sod.  carb.  dry  50.0  gms. 
1 oz.  Potas.  bromide,  10%  sol.  30  c.c. 
“Pyro”  developer  does  not  keep  long  and  it 
darkens  quickly  during  development.  A 
“pyro”  solution  of  good  keeping  quali- 
ties is  made  as  follows : 

Pyrogallol  Developer. 

Solution  A. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

Yz  oz.  Bisulphite  solution  10  c.c. 

1 oz.  “Pyro”  30.0  gms. 


Solution  B. 

33  ozs.  Water  icoo  c.c. 

2Y2.  ozs.  Sodium  carbonate,  dry  75.0  gms. 

1 oz.,  2 drs.  Sodium  sulphite  37.0  gms. 

1J2  ozs.  Potas.  bromide  10%  sol.  45  c.c. 

When  about  to  develop  add  one  part  of 
A to  two  parts  of  B. 

In  summing  up  our  results  we  find  amidol 
to  be  the  only  developer  which  at  a tempera- 
ture of  40  degrees  C.  (104  degrees  F.), 
yields  negatives  free  from  fog.  This  de- 
veloper consequently  has  the  preference 
where  it  is  not  intended  to  keep  or  use 
the  solution  any  length  of  time.  But  if 
it  is  desired  to  have  a developer  always 
at  hand,  the  best  one  is  metochinone  fol- 
lowed by  metol-hydrochinone  and  finally 
“pyro”  which  under  the  above  conditions 
gives  a slight  fog. 

— Photo  graphische  Mitteilungen,  No.  6, 
1911. 

MAGNESIUM  EXPLOSION  IN  A STUDIO. 

John  Posselt,  of  Prag  (Bohemia),  placed 
a burning  electric  incandescent  lamp  on  a 
tin  box  containing  magnesium.  Suddenly 
the  magnesium  became  ignited  and  ex- 
ploded. On  account  of  the  strong  air  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  explosion  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  studio  were  destroyed  and  in 
an  adjoining  room  all  the  pictures  fell  from 
the  wall.  Posselt's  face  and  hands  were 
injured. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  85. 

jjc  sj;  sjc 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LACES,  BY  E.  V.  IGEL. 

Black  lace  should  be  photographed  with 
a gray  background,  white  laces  have  a 
tendency  to  halation  and  give  flat  negatives. 
Slow  plates  such  as  used  for  process  work 
should  be  used.  Thin  of  delicate  laces 
may  be  copied  by  placing  them  on  bromide 
or  gas  light  paper  in  a printing  frame, 
some  cotton  wool  should  be  put  behind  the 
paper  in  order  to  get  better  contact.  A 
straight  front  light  must  be  used  to  avoid 
shadows. 

— Photographische  Industrie,  No.  9;  Sonne, 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  photo- 
graphic competitions  has  just  been  com- 
pleted (April  15th),  by  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  people  of  both  America  and  foreign 
lands  the  beauty  of  the  real  American  Girl. 
The  country  was  divided  in  five  sections, 
Western,  New  England,  Southern,  Eastern 
and  Pacific  States.  Ten  photographs  of 
girls  from  each  of  the  sections  will  be 
printed  (with  the  girls’  permission)  and 
from  each  ten  one  will  be  selected  (with 
the  help  of  the  Journal  readers)  and  be 
invited'  to  New  York  all  transportation 
paid,  where  a life  size  sketch  of  herself 
will  be  made  by  Chas.  Dana  Gibson,  the 
famous  creator  of  “The  Gibson  Girl,” 
which  will  be  later  published  in  the  maga- 
zine. The  original  sketch  suitably  framed 
will  be  presented  to  the  girl  herself.  Cer- 
tain conditions  were  exacted,  which  assured 
not  only  pretty  girls,  but  strictly  American 
girls.  We  await  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tion with  eagerness,  and  look  forward  to 
some  beautiful  photographs  by  our  best 
photographers. 

* * * 

COPYING  OLD  GLASS  POSITIVES. 

A good  glass  (collodion)  positive,  such 
as  was  turned  out  in  numbers  in  the  palmy 
days  of  photography,  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  photographs  to  copy,  but  the 
kind  which  usually  falls  into  the  profes- 
sional photographer’s  hands  is  the  inferior 
description,  the  work  of  beach  photog- 
raphers, though  usually  prized  byv.  the 
owner  on  account  of  it  being  the  only  por- 
trait of  a departed  friend  or  relative.  Many 
present  day  photographers  know  so  little 
of  these  glass  positives  that  they  mistake 
them  for  daguerreotypes.  Small  wonder 
then  that  their  efforts  in  copying  or  im- 
proving them  meet  with  failure  and  lead  to 
their  killing  a branch  of  business  which 
many  professionals  have  cultivated  and 
found  profitable. 

It  may  as  well  be  explained  that  a glass 
positive  is,  in  reality,  a thin  wet-collodion 


negative,  backed  up  with  a dark  material, 
such  as^  black  varnish  or  a piece  of  black 
or  purple  velvet.  The  lights  of  the  pic- 
ture are  formed  by  the  bright  metallic  sil- 
ver, secured  by  a special  developer,  while 
the  shadows  are  represented  by  the  black 
backing.  If  such  a picture  be  viewed  by  J 
transmitted  light — with  the  backing  re- 
moved— it  will  be  seen  that  the  picture  is  a 
thin  negative,  and  it  often  happens  that  it 
looks  better  as  a negative  than  it  does  as 
a positive. 

Sometimes  the  collodion  film  in  which  is 
the  image  is  varnished  with  a transparent 
colorless  varnish,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
not.  In  such  cases,  in  all  probability,  the 
collodion  film  has  become  exceedingly 
tender  and  rotten  with  age,  and  cannot  be 
touched  without  suffering  more  or  less  in- 
jury, hence  the  greatest  care  must  be  used 
in  removing  any  duA  from  the  surface 
prior  to  copying;  even  a camel-hair  brush 
roughly  used  may  damage  it.  Sometimes 
when  black  varnish  was  used  as  a backing 
for  the  image  it  was  applied  on  the  back  of 
the  glass  and  sometimes  on  the  front.  The 
former  was  the  more  general,  as  it  did  not 
tend  to  degrade  the  whites.  It  is  not  in- 
frequently found  that  this  varnish  has 
cracked.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  when 
it  is  on  the  glass  side  of  the  picture,  it 
should  be  removed,  either  by  washing  it 
off  with  benzole  or  by  scraping  off  with  a 
knife,  and  fresh  applied,  when,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  picture  will  be  practically  as 
good  as  it  was  at  first.  On  the  whole, 
scraping  off  the  cracked  varnish  is  the  best 
procedure,  but  the  varnish  will  be  found 
to  be  in  a very  friable  state,  and  care  must  ' 
be  taken  that  none  of  the  particles  of  it  get 
on  the  picture,  as  their  removal  might  in- 
jure the  tender  collodion  film. 

If,  however,  the  black  varnish  is  on  the 
film  side,  little  can  be  done,  as  cracking 
of  the  varnish  has  also  cracked  the  col- 
lodion film.  The  injury  may  sometimes— 
not  always — be  temporarily  repaired  in 
the  following  way:— The  picture  is  placed 
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face  downward  over  a dish  containing  sul- 
phuric ether  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  This 
will  slightly  soften  the  collodion,  which  is 
similarly  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  benzole 
for  two  or  three  hours,  which  will  pos- 
sibly soften  or  expand  the  black  varnish 
and,  to  an  extent,  fill  up  the  fissures ; the 
plate  is  then  backed  up  with  black  velvet 
and'  copied  before  the  varnish  contracts 
again. 

Very  often  the  picture  is  gray  and  flat 
all  over,  due  to  its  being  over-exposed  or 
more  or  less  fogged  in  its  production.  In 
this  case  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it, 
after  the  black  varnish  has  been  got  off,  is 
to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  taken  for  a 
negative  in  the  first  instance.  Printing  by 
contact,  by  reason  of  the  tender  state  of 
the  film,  is  usually  out  of  the  question ; a 
copy  should  be  made  in  the  camera  by 
transmitted  light,  so  as  to  get  a trans- 
parency from  which  a negative  can  be  ob- 
tained for  printing  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  best  plates  to  use  for  this  work  are 
the  ‘‘photo-mechanical.”  They  should  be  de- 
veloped with  a view  to  increasing  the  con- 
trasts in  the  original  as  much  as  possible. 
In  this  way  reproductions  from  really  very 
inferior  glass  positives  may  often  be  ob- 
tained that  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
original. 

If  it  happens  that  the  picture  shows 
fairly  well-  as  a negative  when  the  backing 
medium  is  removed,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  picture  is  required,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  treat  it  as  such  and  make  the  en- 
largement direct  from  it  on  bromide  paper. 
This  saves  the  trouble  of  making  a fresh 
negative  through  the  agency  of  a trans- 
parency. In  this  way,  from  really  very 
bad  glass  positives  very  satisfactory  en- 
largements may  often  be  made  with  very 
little  trouble. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a photog- 
rapher is  asked  to  reproduce  an  old  glass 
positive  in  facsimile.  Of  course,  the  only  way 
of  exactly  imitating  the  original  is  to  copy 
it  by  the  process  by  which  it.  was  produced, 
namely,  wet  collodion.  No  other  method 
gives  a result  that  can  be  mistaken  for  a 
collodion  picture.  A fair  imitation,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  by  copying  the  pic- 
ture, with  a minimum  of  exposure,  as  a 
gelatine  negative,  bleaching  the  image  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  washing,  and  after- 
wards treating  it  with  a very  weak  solu- 


tion of  sulphite  of  soda  ( a few  grains 
per  ounce),  just  long  enough  to  give  a lit- 
tle force  to  the  image  without  injuring  its 
whiteness. 

* * * 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

Have  we  not  all  watched  the  slow  forma- 
tion and  detachment  of  single  drops  of 
water  from  a leaky  tap  ? In  a recent 
issue  of  Knowledge,  Mr.  C.  R.  Darling  ex- 
plains how  something  of  this  kind  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale  can  be  arranged 
and  demonstrated.  He  also  shows  some 
excellent  photographs,  taken  with  an  ordi- 
nary hand  camera.  Take  a glass  tank  with 
flat  sides,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  water  at 
60-65  degrees  C.  (140-149  degrees  F.).  Pour 
in  an  ounce  or  two  of  commercial  aniline, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  -Now  slowly 
warm  the  apparatus  and  when  the  tempera- 
ture gets  above  65  degrees  C.  (149  degrees 
F.)  the  aniline  will  rise,  and  form  a surface 
layer.  As  this  is  cooled  by  evaporation 
drops  form  at  its  lower  surface,  break 
away,  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  to  rise  again, 
and  so  on,  da  capo.  By  suitably  adjusting 
the  temperature,  which  must  be  found  by 
experiment,  somewhere  between  65  degrees 
C.  (149  degrees  F.),  and  85  degrees  C.  (185 
degrees  F.),  something  like  a perpetual 
cycle  can  be  set  up,  and  as  the  aniline  drops 
are  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  they  can  be 
easily  photographed. 

BAS-RELIEFS  MADE  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

A photo-chemical  process,  known  as 
photosculpture,  for  the  production  of  all 
kind's  of  reliefs  on  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
bronze,  steel,  and  plaster,  has  been  discov- 
ered and  put  to  practical  use  by  a European 
inventor. 

The  model  has  only  to  pose  for  a few 
seconds,  a projection-lantern  of  a special 
design  being  used,  so  as  to  light  it  pro- 
portionately to  the  relief.  A second  nega- 
tive is  made  with  the  opposite  graduation, 
and  with  one  of  the  two  negatives  a diaposi- 
tive  is  printed.  By  superposing  this  on  the 
other  negative,  a special  plate  is  obtained, 
which  has  transparencies  proportionate  to 
the  reliefs  of  the  model.  Then  by  printing 
on  gelatine  in  electric  light,  a copy  of  the 
model  is  obtained  in  bas-relief,  which  can 
be  reproduced  in  the  substances  already 
mentioned. — Popular  Mechanics . 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  YOUR  HYPO  SOLUTION. 

We  all  enjoy  poking  fun  at  the  absurdly 
misplaced  economy  of  the  photographer 
who  overworks  the  hypo  bath ; but  none 
of  us  crave  the  pleasure  of  making  a solu- 
tion any  oftener  than  necessary.  I use  an 
acid  bath  and  make  up  two  quarts  at  a 
j time,  keeping  it  in  quart  bottles.  Instead 
of  trying  to  get  an  indestructible  label,  I 
use  a good  sized  piece  of  thin  cardboard, 
tucking  it  under  rubber  bands  passed  around 
the  bottle.  Whenever  I make  a new  bath, 
I take  a new  card,  write  the  label  plainly 
across  the  top,  also  the  date.  On  the  space 
i remaining  I note  the  number  of  prints  or 
plates  fixed,  each  time  the  bath  is  used. 
At  a glance  I can  tell  the  age  of  the  solu- 
tion, also  the  work  it  has  done. 

I get  all  there  is  in  the  bath  without 
any  risk  of  accidentally  using  it  too  weak 
or  too  old.  The  dated  labels  are  satisfactory 
on  developer  and  other  solutions  as  well. 

Effie  M.  Howlett 

❖ * ❖ 

DRYING  PRINTS. 

This  may  not  be  new  to  all  but  helpful 
to  some  of  the  readers. 

Procure  a short  pasteboard  tube  or  wood- 
' en  roller  a trifle  longer  than  your  largest 
i prints.  The  roller  should  be  about  2^4  or 
I 3 inches  in  diameter.  I use  a roller  8 
inches  long  for  5x7  prints,  or  smaller. 
The  size  of  the  tube  does  not  matter.  Cut 
strips  of  smooth  finish  paper,  medium  heavy, 
I about  60  inches  long.  One  strip  will  do, 
but  if  you  have  lots  of  prints  to  dry  at  one 
time,  use  more  than  one  strip  and  lay  prints 
between. 

After  washing  and  squeegeeing  out  all 
surplus  water,  lay  prints  on  blotters  or 
muslin  till  semi-dry,  or  just  dry  enough  so 
they  will  not  stick  to  the  paper  when  rolled 


up.  Lay  the  strip  of  paper  on  table  and 
start  y.our  roller,  place  your  prints  on  the 
paper  face  down,  one  at  a time,  and  roll 
them  up  in  the  roll  and  set  the  roll  away  to 
dry  the  prints  well.  When  taken  from  the 
roll  they  will  have  a curve  outward  which 
will  just  make  them  lay  neat  when  mounted' 
in  an  album  or  folder.  Prints  treated  this 
way  are  sure  not  to  cockle.  I have  used 
different  methods  but  this  one  is  the  best. 

J.  J.  Harman. 

♦>  ♦>  ❖ 

TO  FIX  A NUMBER  OF  PLATES  AT  ONE  TIME. 

Oftentimes  one  wants  to  develop  a num- 
ber of  plates  at  one  time,  having  only  a 
tray  large  enough  .to  accommodate  one 
plate.  In  order  to  fix  a number  of  plates 
as  soon  as  they  are  developed  place  the 
first  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tray  as 
usual.  Then  place  a piece  of  match-stick, 
or  any  other  small  substance,  at  the  end 
of  the  plate,  holding  it  so.  that  it  will  not 
float  about.  Keep  it  as  near  to  the  edge 
as  possible,  but  do  not  let  it  slip  out  as 
the  plates  will  then  come  in  contact,  and 
therefore  probably  injure  them.  The  next 
stick  should  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  plate,  being  held  in  place  until  the  third- 


plate  is  placed  in  position.  As  many  plates 
as  the  bath  will  cover  can  be  put  in  the 
tray  at  one  time.  By  moving  the  sticks 
from  their  position  the  portion  under 
under  them  will  be  fixed.  I have  made  a 
small  drawing  which  will  help  to  explain 
my  ideas. 

John  C.  Eberle,  Jr. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors J 


AKRON  CAMERA  CLUB,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  Monday 
evening,  March  27th,  at  8 p.  m. 

The  annual  exhibition,  a subject  of  great 
importance  to  our  club  was  taken  up  and 
discussed. 

The  print  interchange  exhibit  of  the  Balti- 
more Camera  Club  was  hung  on  our  walls 
and  was  discussed,  praised  and  criticized  by 
our  members. 

A.  S.  Hibbs,  Secretary. 

TWENTY-THIRD  STREET  YOUNG  MEN^ 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  series  of  illustrated  lectures  given  by 
the  club  during  the  past  winter  has  been 
the  most  successful  ever  undertaken1. 

The  lecturers  have  been  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  including  such  men  as 
Mr.  John  H.  Hallock,  on  color  photog- 
raphy by  the  Lumiere  process;  Mr.  James 
H.  Hare,  the  veteran  photographer  of  Col- 
lier’s Weekly,  on  Photography  under  Fire, 
showing  many  scenes  taken  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war;  Mr.  Malcolm  Stuart, 
on  Climbing  the  Canadian  Rockies  with  a 
camera,  and  Mr.  Bert  Underwood,  on 
photographic  experiences  in  foreign  lands. 

The  audiences  were  large  and  apprecia- 
tive, and  the  views  shown  by  the  speakers 
could  not  be  excelled,  many  of  the  slides 
being  beautifully  colored  by  hand. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  general  suc- 
cess of  these  entertainments  is  the  fact  that 
every  speaker  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
photographer  and  talked  about  his  work 
because  he  loved  it. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  3rd. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Albert  K.  Dawson ; Vice-President, 
Ernest  Adams;  Treasurer,  Chas.  d’Emery; 
Secretary,  J.  O.  Sprague. 


As  previously  announced  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographic  As- 
sociation of  America,  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  the  last  week  in  July.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  officers  to  make  this  convention  the 
“best  ever.” 

Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  the  photographer  of 
international  fame  has  been  especially  en- 
gaged to  lecture  and  demonstrate  how  he 
obtains  those  beautiful  effects  we  all  admire. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  members 
that  the  annual  dues  are  payable  May  1st, 
and  that  the  new  membership  buttons  are 
ready  for  distribution. 

Jt  jt 

The  Women’s  Federation  of  the  Photog- 
raphers Association,  of  America,  will  meet 
in  conjunction  with  the  P.  A.  of  A.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  exhibit  this  year  will  sur- 
pass its  splendid  efforts  of  last  year.  All 
women  photographers,  not  members,  are  in- 
vited to  join,  and  help  along  the  good  work. 


PROVIDENCE  CAMERA  CLUB,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Providence  Camera  Club  was  held  at  the 
club  rooms,  March  20th  to  27th.  Over  300 
pictures  were  hung,  being  the  work  of 
thirty-eight  contestants.  Almost  every  class 
and  variety  of  photographic  work  was  rep- 
resented. Though  no  prizes  were  awarded 
the  result  of  the  exhibition  was  entirely 
satisfactory. 

We  are  informed  by  the  management 
committee  of  the  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  which  we  recently  announced 
was  to  be  held  this  month  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  that  the  exhibition  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed. 
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I GOOD  NIGHT.  E.  P.  Goodman. 


We  give  herewith  a pleasing  picture  by 
an  amateur  friend,  E.  P.  Goodman,  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  entitled,  “Good  Night.” 
I Though  it  is  probably  not  what  might  be 
considered  an  artistic  setting,  it  has  the 
H charm  we  all  hold  for  childhood  pictures. 

S £ 

Members  of  the  Camera  Club  on  Thurs- 
H day  last  week  had  a treat  in  the  form  of 

I a most  entertaining  and  informative  lec- 

I I ture  on  Greek  sculpture,  by  Professor  E. 
A.  Gardner,  the  acknowledged  expert  on 
this  and  kindred  topics.  He  made  many 


graceful  and  grateful  references  to  the  aid 
which  the  camera  afforded  in  the  study  of 
sculpture  generally,  and  pointed  out  its 
especial  value  in  dealing  with  examples  in 
awkward  situations,  which,  thanks  to  the 
telephoto-lens,  can  now  be  dealt  with  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  from  a distance.  This 
was  well  instanced  in  the  case  of  an  interior 
frieze,  and  showed  how  work  of  this  kind 
was  specially  designed  and  wrought  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects  in  a semi-light  at  some 
considerable  distance  above  the  spectators’ 
standpoint.  The  lecture  abounded  with 
hints  well  calculated  to  draw  the  present- 
day  photographer’s  attention  to  greater 
simplification  in  such  matters  as  the  pic- 
torial treatment  of  drapery. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Now  that  spring  has  arrived  in  earnest, 
base-ball  and  tennis  fever  is  becoming 
epidemic  among  the  students,  and  judging 
from  the  present  symptoms  there  will  be 
many  delirious  cases  before  the  summer  is 
over. 

The  students  and  some  local  talent  from 
this  city  gave  a very  creditable  entertain- 
ment in  the  chapel  of  Engraving  Hall,  on  the 
23rd  ult. 

During  the  past  month  we  received 
pleasant  visits  from  Mr.  Hull,  student  of 
1898,  and  Mr.  Herancourt,  student  of  1900. 
Also  Mr.  Aokland,  student  of  1899,  returned 
for  a review  course  in  photography. 

The  college  is  running  a special  reduced 
rate  for  tuition  for  a limited  time,  and  it 
has  increased  the  size  of  the  summer  classes 
considerably. 

The  winners  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  in  the  last  College  Camera 
Club  competition  were  Mr.  Coss,  Miss 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Neville,  respectively. 

Mr.  Cain,  salesman  for  the . Sweet  Wal- 
lach  Co.,  made  the  college  a professional 
visit  the  past  week. 
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Photographic  Reviews 


“The  Camera  Fiend,”  E.  W.  Hornung, 
New  York,  C.  Scribner  & Sons. 

Photography  has  become  so  popular  a 
subject  and  is  of  such  varied  and  general 
interest  that  it  now  is  even  used  as  the 
theme  of  a modern  novel.  E.  W.  Hornung, 
creator  of  the  famous  “Raffles,”  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  fascinating  subject, 
Psychic  Photography  in  his  latest  book, 
“The  Camera  Fiend,”  and  combines  a thrill- 
ing detective  story  with  a boy  and'  girl 
romance.  Our  readers  may  have  noticed 
in  our  last  number  under  Discoveries,  an 
item  on  “Photographing  Thoughts,”  which 
indicates  that  Mr.  Hornung  has  based  his 
story  partly  on  scientific  fact,  though  his 
fertile  imagination  has  depicted  much 
greater  progress  in  this  branch  of  scientific 
research  than  has  actually  been  made.  The 
plot  is  built  around  a young  lad  who  has 
never  had  the  sympathy  and  love  of  his 
school  friends  or  even  of  his  family  because 
his  terrible  affliction,  asthma,  makes  him 
appear  different  from  other  boys.  As  a 
natural  outlet  for  his  interest  he  grows 
very  fond  of  photography  and  through  a 
series  of  exciting  adventures  he  becomes 
closely  associated  with  a fierce  old  war- 
veteran,  who  has  become  so  passionately 
interested  in  psychical  research  as  illumi- 
nated by  the  camera,  that  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  murder  his  victims  in  order  to 
photograph  their  souls.  The  book  portrays 
the  real  enthusiasm  and  mad  devotion  of  a 
true  photographer  to  'his  work  and  holds 
the  interest  of  its  readers  throughout. 

4-  & 

“The  Edison  Monthly,”  for  April  shows 
some  excellent  photographs  made  at  night 
by  electric  illumination,  by  their  own 
photographers.  We  reprint  two  of  them  in 
these  pages  with  the  consent  of  the  pub- 
lishers. “The  Heart  of  the  Great  White 
Way,”  is  rather  an  unusual  photograph  in 
some  respects.  It  reproduces  the  effect  of 
white  illumination,  caused  by  low  voltage 
tungsten  lamps,  which  are  now  used  in- 


stead of  the  older  carbon  bulbs,  which  gave 
a yellow  light  in  comparison.  “Madison 
Square  on  a Winter  Evening,”  shows  the 
famous  “Flat-Iron  Building,”  and'  the  new 
Fifth  Avenue  Building  in  the  distance,  and 
is  very  true  to  nature. 

Aide-Memoire  de  Photographic  pour 
1910.  Thirty-fifth  Year,  by  C.  Fabre. 
Published  by  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris, 
France.  Price,  ifr.  75c. 

This  is  the  French  annual  and  contains 
in  brief  the  novelties  of  the  year  in  ap- 
paratus and  processes.  Discoveries  in 
technical  and  scientific  photography  and 
their  practical  applications.  A list  of  the 
world’s  principal  photographic  societies.  A 
photographic  bibliography  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland  and  the  more  important 
photographic  publications  of  the  various 
countries.  A list  of  French  photographic 
patents.  Many  useful  tables.  A calendar 
and  blank  pages  for  notes  and  many  ad- 
vertisements. 
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MADISON  SQUARE  ON  A IVIN  TER  EVENING . 

The  “ Flatiron ” and  Fifth  Avenue  Buildings  in  the  Distance 


In  the  second  number  of  the  Botanical 
Journal,  (dated  January)  is  a striking 
color  reproduction  of  Kelway’s  new  peony, 
Nellie,  and  also  a garden  picture  entitled, 
“Peony  Land,”  which  is  a blaze  of  color. 
But  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  photographic 
interest  is  an  article  by  E.  T.  Butler  wherein 
he  describes  at  length  his  apparatus  for  and 
process  of  producing  color-photographs  by 
the  three-negative  method.  The  camera,  of 
his  own  design,  simultaneously  exposes 
one  plate  direct  and  two  others  by  re- 
flected light  with  one  lens  only.  A normal 
exposure  with  f6  is  what  the  author  calls 
“actinometer  time” — i.e.,  the  time  required 
to  change  Wynne’s  quick  dead  match  paper 
to  the  standard  tint.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright’s  panchromatic  or  Gem  Tricol  plates 
are  used.  Over-exposure,  within  limits, 
seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
The  red-taking  negative  is  printed  in  blue, 
the  green  negative  printed  in  red,  and  the 


blue  negative  in  yellow.  The  author  substi- 
tutes a Prussian-blue  image  for  the  pinatype 
blue-stain  print.  This  blue  image  is  ob- 
tained by  bleaching  the  image  in  potassium 
ferricyanide  8 per  cent,  solution,  washing 
and  immersing  in  8 per  cent,  solution  of 
iron  perchloride,  then  passing  through  a 
hypo  bath,  and  finally  rinsing  in  a very 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Another 
modification  consists  in  using  a P.O.P. 
print,  fixed  without  toning,  yielding  a 
grayish-orange  picture  by  means  of  the 
blue  (yellow  printing)  negative.  This  P. 
O.  P.  print  has  to  be  made  slightly  smaller 
than  the  other  two  prints,  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  paper.  A positive 
is  made.  Readers  further  interested  in 
the  blue  negative,  and  then  from  this  in  the 
enlarger  a.  slightly  reduced  new  negative 
js  made.  Readers  further  interested  in 
Mr.  Butler’s  methods  should  consult  the 
Botanical  Journal  at  page  56. 
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We  have  received  a beautifully  illustrated 
circular  folder  from  the  Ansco  Company, 
in  which  they  announce  that  they  have  es- 
tablished’ an  electro  service,  and  supply 
electros  of  advertisements  to  their  dealers 
free  of  charge.  The  folder  also  tells  of 
the  very  large  amount  of  advertising  done 
by  the  Ansco  Company,  in  order  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  their  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic goods  over  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Several  examples  of  the  Ansco’ s artis- 
tic advertisements  are  given,  which  show 
the  dealer  how  they  will  create  business 
for  him.  This  booklet  is  done  in  two- 
color  ink,  on  expensive  wood  cut  paper,  and 
suggests  the  artistic  results  which  can  be 
obtained  by  using  Ansco  goods. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Among  the  many  useful  applications  of 
natural  color  photography,  perhaps  there  is 
none  which  will  have  so  wide  an  appeal  as 
that  of  recording  the  beauties  of  flowers. 
This  thought  is  forcefully  brought  before 
us  by  the  receipt  of  a new  book,  entitled 
“Wild  Flowers  as  they  grow,  photographed 
in  color,  direct  from  Nature,”  by  H.  Essen- 
high  Corke,  with  descriptive  text  by  C. 
Clarke  Nuttall.'  All  who  have  taken  any 
active  interest  in  the  Lumiere  autochrome 
process  will  know  that  Mr.  Corke  has  made 
a specialty  of  this  process,  and  is  admitted 
to  be  conspicuously  successful.  To  his  skill 
as  a photographer  he  adds  the  valuable  as- 
set of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  etc. ; so  that  his 
illustrations  are  not  merely  autochrome 
examples,  but  true  nature  studies.  In  a 
word,  his  pictures  really  do  show  us  the 
plants  “as  they  grow.”  Thus  the  ox-eye 
daisy  is  shown  accompanied  by  panicles  of 
grasses;  the  bindweed  is  encircling  its  sup- 
port, and  so  on ; the  wild  strawberry  shows 
us  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves  together,  just 
as  one  may  find  them  on  a woodland  bank, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Nuttall  also  has  wisely 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  the  array  of 
technical  terms  which  have  in  so  many 
cases  alarmed  the  would-be  botanist,  and 
tells  us  many  interesting  things  about  the 
curious  names  of  the  plants,  their  legends 


and  folk  lore,  and  also  describes  the  cun- 
ning contrivances  whereby  the  helpful  at- 
tention of  insects  is  engaged  to  aid  in  cross 
fertilization,  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  companion  for  an  idle  hour,  and 
one  hopes  that  Messrs.  Cassell  will  issue 
further  companion  volumes  at  no  distant 
date.  Seeing  that  the  book  contains  twenty- 
five  colored  plates,  averaging  six  inches  by 
four  inches,  and  some  two  hundred  pages 
of  descriptive  text,  we  perceive  how  im- 
portant a part  color  photography  is  des- 
tined' to  play  in  books  dealing  with  natural 
history  subjects.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
add  that  quite  apart  from  the  photographic 
aspect  of  the  matter,  the  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  lovers  of  wild 
flowers. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Photography  nowadays  has  so  many  ap- 
plications that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  person  to  keep  fully  abreast  with 
all  its  advances.  This  thought  is  forced 
home  by  the  second  instalment  of  Dr. 
Reginald  Morton’s  article  on  X-ray  work 
which  appears  in  the  March  issue  of 
Knozvledge,  wherein  he  discusses  the 
various  forms  of  breaks  and  other  ap- 
paratus. It  seems  that  the  X-ray  method 
of  examination  is  now  applicable  to  the 
pearl  oyster,  so  that  an  expert  can  say  if 
the  shell  contains  a pearl  or  not  without 
opening  the  shell.  X-rays,  again,  are  used 
for  examining  the  internal  structure  of 
electric  cables  as  well  as  fractured  limbs. 
In  the  same  issue  Dr.  Mees  discourses  on 
various  standard  light  sources,  and*  leads 
one  to  see  that  the  selection  of  a standard 
is  by  no  means  such  an  easy  matter  as 
one  might  suppose.  Among  the  standards 
which  have  been  used  or  proposed  are  the 
pentane  lamp,  the  “Hefner”  light  (of  Amyl 
acetate),  the  light  of  melting  platinum,  in 
addition  to  our  legal  standard  candle. 
The  light  of  burning  acetylene  comes  in 
for  a word  of  praise.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  who  use  it  in  connection  with  photo- 
micrography, it  bears  a high  character  for 
practical  constancy,  despite  certain  draw- 
backs. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.— The  Editors.] 


Another  dry  plate  has  been  put  out  by 
the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company.  The 
Vulcan,  which  has  been  manufactured  for 
less  than  two  years,  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction, and  it  is  now  followed  by  the  De- 
fender Orthochromatic  plate.  The  new 
plate  is  extremely  sensitive  to  yellow  and' 
green  and  gives  nearer  correct  color-rend- 
ering of  all  colored  objects  than  ordinary 
plates.  The  Defender  Company  is  going 
slowly  in  adding  to  the  plates  that  it  manu- 
factures, and  when  a new  one  is  marketed, 
plate  users  have  the  assurance  that  it  is 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

To  those  of  our  amateur  readers  who 
have  hesitated  at  the  taking  of  indoor  por- 
traits either  because  of  their  lack  of  know- 
ledge pertaining  to  the  proper  lighting,  etc., 
necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  or 
because  of  lack  of  interest,  we  would  sug- 
gest sending  for  a copy  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.’s  booklet,  “At  Home  with  the 
Kodak,”  which  will  be  sent  on  request.  We 
feel  sure  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  for 
you  to  experiment  with  Home  Portraiture 
and  after  a few  trials  you  will  be  quite 
taken  up  with  the  subject.  The  booklet  is 
full  of  illustrations  each  one  of  which  is 
explained  in  a way  you  can  understand. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Seneca  Re- 
versible Back  Cameras  which  now  possess 
the  Revolving  Back.  This  added  improve- 
ment will  prove  of  great  value  to  users  of 
this  style  of  camera.  Other  distinctive 
Seneca  creations  are  the  Focal  Plane  Shut- 
ters and  the  Simplex  Plate  Holders. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  are  advised  that  G.  Gennert  is  now 
importing  the  Imperial  Backed  Plates  in 
two  emulsions,  namely,  the  Imperial  S.  S. 
and  the  non-Filter.  This  supplies  non- 
Halation  Plates,  at  the  regular  list  price, 


giving  the  same,  if  not  better  results  than 
the  Double  Coated  Plates. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Imperial  Hand- 
book is  expected  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  This  book  proved  so  popular  last 
year,  that  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
edition.  It  treats  concisely  on  the  usage 
of  the  Imperial  Plates  and  also  contains 
Developing  Formulae;  we  suggest  camera 
users  to  place  their  names  early  on  file,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  a copy,  with  G.  Gennert, 
24-26  East  13th  street,  New  York  City,  or 
16-20  State  street,  Chicago,  111. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
following  with  interest  the  monthly  changes 
in  the  advertisements  of  the  Berlin  Aniline 
Works  and  the  subjects  of  current  interest 
which  are  displayed.  The  photographing 
of  flying  machines,  of  which  the  illustration 
deals  this  month  is  indeed  timely,  as  is  also 
their  advice  to  secure  the  “Agfa”  books: 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Taylor-Hobson  Co.  has  removed 
from  the  seventeenth  floor  to  the  fifteenth 
floor  of  the  St.  James  Building  at  Broadway 
and  26th  street,  New  York.  The  firm  has 
occupied  this  building  continually  since  they 
opened  the  American  branch  nearly  nine 
years  ago,  but  this  is  the  fourth  move  that 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  in 
order  to  meet  the  growth  of  their  business. 
The  new  offices  are  much  more  spacious 
and  convenient  in  every  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  sale  of 
Cooke  anastigmat  lenses  this  year  is  already 
far  in  advance  of  any  previous  year  during 
the  same  period.  The  new  Cooke-Telar 
lenses,  moreover,  have  “caught  on”  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  ob- 
tain them  fast  enough  from  abroad.  One 
firm  of  photographic  dealers  remarked 
recently,  that  never  before  have  they  receiv- 
ed so  many  inquiries  about  a new  lens  as 
they  now  receive  about  the  Cooke-Telar. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  HAND  BOOK  FOR  IQII. 

The  progressive  spirit  which  has  always 
characterized  the  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  can  be  appreciated  by 
camera  users  only  by  a careful  perusal  of 
the  pages  of  the  Seneca  Hand  Book,  for 
1911. 

In  the  first  place,  a glance  at  the  cover 
of  this  book'  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Seneca 
people  value  very  highly,  and  justly  so, 
their  idea  of  always  featuring  the  Seneca 
Indian  Maiden.  The  Seneca  catalogue  cov- 
ers of  the  past  few  years  have  all  illustrated 
an  Indian  scene  in  which  the  Seneca  Maiden 
is  prominently  posed'.  The  series  is  litho- 
graphed in  several  pleasing  colors,  and  the 
entire  set  is  very  unique  and  distinctive. 

Their  1911  Hand  Book  contains  76  pages 
of  matter  valuable  to  everyone  interested 
in  photography.  It  is  rightfully  called  a 
text  book  catalogue,  for  it  gives  a com- 
prehensive description  of  the  newest  and 
most  improved  photographic  apparatus,  fur- 
nishes helps  for  the  amateur,  and  technical 
news  for  the  professional.  It  explains  how 
to  buy  the  right  apparatus  and  how  to  use 
it  to  make  photography  pay. 

It  is  printed  on  an  excellent  quality  of 
enameled  paper  so  all  illustrations  are 
given  their  full  value. 


Every  article  illustrated  is  very  fully 
and  comprehensively  described.  Space  will  I 
not  permit  of  our  giving  a complete  table 
of  contents,  but  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  1 
of  how  valuable  the  book  is,  we  would  say 
that  it  illustrates  and  describes  a complete  1 
line  of  cameras  from  the  box  camera  for 
the  beginner’s  use  to  the  very  latest  studio 
equipment,  complete  outfits,  lenses,  shut-  ! 
ters,  plates,  photo  papers,  developing  and 
printing  outfits,  and  every  accessory  in  the 
photographic  line. 

Every  reader  may  have  a copy  sent  to 
him  free  if  he  will  but  write  to  the  Seneca  j 
Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  J 
mention  this  publication. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 


The  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Ansco  Co. 
has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  been  compelled  to  move  into 
larger  quarters  at  No.  70  Bond  street, 
Toronto.  Mr.  A.  Kelly,  the  former  mana- 
ger of  the  photographic  department  of  the 
United  Drug  Company,  will  take  charge 
of  this  branch. 


☆ ☆ ☆ 


Isochromatic  Landscape  Photography  is- 
sued by  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  answers  thirty  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  best  way  to  obtain 
successful  landscape  pictures.  Several  il- 
lustrations are  given  showing  the  use  of 
Isochromatic  plates,  and  many  suggestions 
about  landscape  photography  may  be  taken 
from  this  booklet.  This  company  has  also 
issued'  a manual  on  negative  making  called 
“Failures  and  their  Remedies.”  This 
manual  also  gives  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  choice  and  handling  of  plates. 
☆ ☆ ☆ 


CASUS  BELLI. 

“How  did  Clarence  come  to  get  into  a 
disgraceful  fight  with  that  camera  fiend'?” 

“Well,  you  see  Clarence  was  walking  in 
the  park  last  Sunday  with  his  fiancee,  Miss 
Fryte.  And  whenever  the  lady  got  in  range 
of  the  camera  the  man  would  snap  it. 

“And  so  Clarence  objected?” 

“Well,  lie  spoke  to  the  man  about  it.  And 
the  fellow  answered  that  he  wasn’t  taking 
her  picture,  but  only  closing  the  shutter 
when  she  passed,  because  the  lens  was  too 
valuable  to  risk.” — Toledo  Blade. 
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FOR  SALE.— New  4x5  Revolving  Back  Auto 
Graflex,  Goerz  Lens,  fitted  for  plates  and  film 
packs.  Bargain  price  $135.00.  Wm.  F.  Uhl- 
man,  716  Francis  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

WE  BUY  REJECTED  NEGATIVES  for 
the  glass  only.  Write  for  price  list.  The 
Nathan  M.  St  one  Co.,  Dept.  14,  607-9  W. 
12th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  PHOTOGRAPHERS^—  Pro- 
fessional  and  Amateur  to  sell  our  local  view  1 
cards.  Large  demand  and  big  commissions.  | 
Expenses  advanced  to  traveling  photograph- 
ers. H.  G.  Zimmerman  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby”  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a busi- 
ness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  will  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town.  Write  to-day  for 
particulars.  Mui.ti print  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NORMAN  “AA”  SODA  ETVS 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb  , prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 

~ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


BUV  FROM'  A 

RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 

MY  NAME  IN  THE  PHOTO  WORLD 
IS  MY  GUARANTEE 

GOER?  LENSES  AND  CAMERAS 

AND  OTHER  HIGH-GRADE  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN 
* OUTFITS  A SPECIALTY 

CAMERAS  & LENSES  EXCHANGED 

, FULL  Li  - ' PLIES.  LENSES,  SHUTTERS  AND 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

' 

39  WEST  42D  STREET  NEW  YORK  5 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


No.  i. 

EASY  PORTRAITURE. 

There  are  practically  no  limits  to  the 
field  of  Kodak  work  when  the  amateur  is 
equipped  with  a Kodak,  a Developing 
Tank,  Portrait  Attachment  and  Velox 
paper.  Much  as  has  been  said  of  Home 
Portraiture,  many  amateurs  have  failed 
to  realize  its  possibilities  and  pleasures. 
If  you  have  laid  your  Kodak  away  for 
the  Winter  and  only  brought  it  out  for 
occasional  Flash  Light  work,  you  have 
missed  many  of  the  good  things  that  go 
to  make  up  the  pleasures  of  a Winter 
indoors. 

If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
the  winter  in  sunny  climes,  you  have 
heard  the  call  of  all  outdoors  and  have 
Kodaked  to  your  hearts  content — if  you 
have  spent  your  winter  where  winter 
sports  prevail,  you  have  a record  of 
events  to  cherish  in  your  memory,  and 
pictures  to  take  you  back  to  those  in- 


vigorating days  when  skates  and  skis 
and  a Kodak  were  uppermost  in  your 
mind.  But  what  about  portraits  of 
friends  at  home  ? 

Has  the  making  of  portraits  seemed 
too  difficult  a task  for  you  ? 

If  so,  why  not  begin  now,  by  trying 
some  of  the  more  simple  lighting  effects 
that  never  mean  failure  and  produce 
pleasing,  well  modulated  portraits  that 
are  always  good  likenesses. 

We  offer  two  illustrations  showing 
very  different  methods  of  lighting  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  win- 
dow, both  of  which  are  comparatively 
simple. 

However,  the  plain  lighting  (No.  1) 
will  be  found  much  the  easier  of  the 
two  for  the  beginner,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  deep  shadows  or  strong 
highlights  to  deal  with,  and  the  matter 
of  lighting  is  simply  a question  of  find- 
ing the  most  suitable  place  in  the  room 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


where  the  light  is  well  diffused  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough  to  make 
an  exposure  of  reasonably  short  dura- 
tion. 

Remember  in  placing  the  subject,  that 
light  values,  or  intensities  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  source 
of  light.  If  the  distance  from  the  light 
be  doubled,  the  exposure  must  be 
increased  four  times. 

By  placing  the  subject  in  full  glare  of 
the  light  near  the  window,  the  resulting 
picture  would  be  lacking  in  detail  and 
generally  unsatisfactory,  but  by  moving 
the  subject  away  to  a point  where  the 
light  is  strong  but  well  diffused,  a much 
softer  and  better  modulated  negative 
will  be  obtained;. 

Turn  the  subject’s  body  slightly  to  one 
side,  but  the  face  directly  towards  the 
light,  and  the  Kodak  may  then  be  placed 
in  most  any  position  in  the  room  and  a 
very  satisfactory  portrait  produced  with- 
out any  other  accessory  than  a plain 
wall  for  a background. 

In  our  illustration  (No.  2)  the  subject 
is  placed  slightly  nearer  the  light,  and 
lower  half  of  window  is  covered  so  the 
light  falls  on  subject  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  which  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  proper  angle  of 
light  suitable  for  best  portrait  effects. 

Turn  the  head  till  the  shadow  is  notice- 
able on  left  of  sitter  s face  with  a line  of 
light  on  nose  and  the  catch  light  on 
cheek  and  chin.  If  a negative  was  made 
under  these  conditions,  the  shadow 
side  of  face  would  be  almost  lacking  in 
detail,  and  the  contrasts  must  therefore 
be  modified  by  using  a reflector  to 
illuminate  the  shadows. 

This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a square  of  white  cardboard  or  a 
piece  of  linen  that  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  give  sufficient  illumination 
to  shadows,  thus  giving  better  gradation 
and  more  detail.  Holding  the  card- 
board several  feet  away  from  the  sub- 
ject’s face  and  gradually  bringing  it 
nearer  the  shadow,  you  will  see  the 


marked  change,  and  when  the  proper 
degree  of  illumination  is  obtained,  the 
cardboard  may  be  fastened  to  a chair 
and  the  exposure  made. 

Many  effects  of  light  may  be  pro- 
duced by  these  simple  means  which  are 
at  the  hands  of  every  amateur,  but  for 
those  who  have  never  become  interested 
in  the  many  pleasures  of  Home  Por- 
traiture or  who  have  made  an  attempt 
at  the  more  difficult  lightings  and  failed, 
we  would  suggest  trying  the  more 
simple  methods  used  in  our  first  illus- 
tration. 

We  have  published  a booklet,  “At 
Home  with  the  Kodak, which  is  brim 
full  of  illustrations,  each  one  of  which 
is  explained  in  a way  you  can  under- 
stand. We  will  gladly  send  a copy  on 
request. 


AFTER  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  NEGATIVE. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  when  a film  or 
plate  negative  is  found  to  be  under- 
timed is  to  make  a new  negative,  but 
there  are  many  instances  when  it  is  not 
practical  or  possible  to  do  so. 

However,  many  of  your  negatives 
that  are  too  thin  to  make  good  prints 
may  be  saved  by  intensification,  and 
the  process  is  so  simple  that  it  is  well 
worth  your  trying.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a tube  of  Eastman  Intensifier. 

The  tube  contains  two  chemicals 
which,  when  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of 
water,  make  a solution  ready  for  use. 

After  using,  pour  solution  in  a bottle, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  bottle  in  a 
dark  place,  well  stoppered. 

By  dissolving  each  chemical  in  five 
ounces  of  water  and  keeping  in  sepa- 
rate bottles,  the  solutions  will  keep  in- 
definitely before  using.  To  use,  take 
equal  parts  of  each. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  negative  to  be  intensified  should 
be  washed  for  at  least  an  hour,  as  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  free  of  all 
Hypo,  and  the  film  thoroughly  soaked. 
Place  the  plate  or  film  in  a tray  and 
flow  the  solution  over,  being  careful 
that  it  is  entirely  covered.  Rock  the 
tray  gently  until  the  negative  has  pro- 
per printing  strength  and  wash  at  least 
ten  minutes  before  drying. 

The  best  time  to  intensify  is  at  the 
time  negatives  are  developed  and  after 
they  have  been  thoroughly  fixed  and 
washed.  After  negatives  are'  dried,  it 
is  necessary  to  thoroughly  soak  them 
before  trying  to  intensify. 

An  intensifier  cannot  be  expected  to 
create  an  image  on  a plate  or  film  when 
there  has  been  no  exposure,  but  if  the 
image  is  there,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  print,  it  may  be  strengthened,  and, 
in  most  instances,  a very  good  negative 
made  from  a poor  one,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  illustration 

A print  was  made  from  the  negative 
before  and  after  intensifying  and  one 
half  of  each  print  is  shown  above.  A 
fair  idea  of  what  can  be  done  by  in- 


tensification is  not  possible  when  a nega- 
tive is  partly  intensified  and  a print 
made  from  the  entire  negative,  as  the 
part  which  has  not  been  treated  would} 
be  greatly  over-exposed  in  the  print1 
and  the  result  would  be  misleading. 

While  the  method  of  intensification  | 
by  re-development  is  only  compara- 
tively new,  the  now  common  use  of  j 
Velox  and  Royal  Re-developer  for ! 
Sepia  tones  on  Velox  and  Bromide } 
prints  will  make  this  a most  popular 
method  of  intensification. 

Velox  or  Royal  Re-developer  is  used  | 
exactly  as  for  producing  Sepia  tones  on  j 
developing  paper. 

Negatives  intensified  by  re-develop- j j 
ment  are  built  up  evenly  without  undue  | ; 
contrast  and  without  the  chance  of 
staining. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  the  | 
same  Re-developer  for  Sepia  toning  of  j 
prints  or  intensifying  of  negatives  is 
obvious 

Royal  Re-developer,  pkg.  6 tubes,  - $ .75 

Velox  Re-developer,  4 oz.  bottle,  - .50 

“ “ 2 oz.  bottle,  - .30 

Eastman  Intensifier  in  hermetically 
Sealed  Tubes,  per  tube,  - - - - .i5 
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Aristo  Gold 
Post  Cards 


Print  by  daylight— wash  and  fix.  The  only 
chemical  required  is  hypo. 

Rich  sepia  tones  with  the  quality  of  a carbon 
print. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

All  dealers. 
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In  Just  Three  Minutes 


—a  velvety  carbon-green  print 
with  all  the  bother  of  carbon 
printing  left  out. 


KODAK 


Expose  by  daylight;  develop  and  fix  like  Velox. 
Absolute  uniformity  of  tone  and  great  latitude.  Just 
the  thing  you  have  wanted  for  landscapes,  contain- 
ing green  foliage,  seascapes,  etc. 

Something  that  has  always  been  just  out  of  your 
reach.  Single  Weight,  Double  Weight  and  Post 
Cards  at  Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Plates  that  without  sacrificing  other  good  qualities  give  the  most 
perfect  rendering  of  color  values  are  always  to  he  desired. 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates, 

beside  being  extremely  rapid  and  having  great  latitude  in  exposure* 
are'  color-sensitive  in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  unequaled  for  land- 
scape work  and  the  more  trying  requirements  of  the  studio. 


REG. TRADE  MARK 


Hammer  s little  hook,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  mailed  free. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Fill  your  shelves  with 

The  Best— 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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1 


For  tkose  soft  Nega- 
ives,  rick  m detail,  kalf- 
ones,  and  color  value. 

Imperial 

Mon-Filter 

Plates 

Also  Supplied  Backed  abso- 
lutely free  from  halation 

BROWN -BOX 
YELLOW  LABEL 

(ALL  DEALERS) 

G.  GENNERT 

1=26  E.  13th  St.  16-20  State  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


WOLLENSAK  VELOSTIGMATS 


"FREE  LUNCH  ON  THE  RANCH” 

From  a No.  1 Series  I Velostigmat  Film  by  Chester 
Stevenson.  North  Yakima,  Washington. 

The  above  photograph  of  course  loses  greatly  by  re- 
production and  is  published  principally  because  it  is  un- 
usual and  interesting.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  : 

“ I am  sending  copies  of  thirty-live  prints  from  film  negatives  taken 
with  No.  1.  Senes  1 Velostigmat  which  1 certainly  think  is  a wonder- 
ful lens  and  the  best  I ever  used.  Have  taken  snap  shots  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  j after  sundown  in  the  afternoon  with  fine 
success.  I have  enlarged  some  of  them  up  to  14x22  and  they  have 
still  shown  good  definition.” 

There  are  cheaper  Anastigmats  but  they  are  not  as 
good,  there  are  higher  priced  ones  but  they  are  no  better. 
When  the  Velostigmat  is  mounted  in  our  fast  OPTIMO 
SHUTTER,  speed  1/300  of  a second  it  makes  an  ideal 
combination  for  all  classes  of  work. 

In  professional  lenses  our  Vitax  f.3.8.  Series  Af.5  and 
Versar  f.6  are  unexcelled  in  their  respective  fields.  They 
can  be  supplied  in  a variety  of  mountings,  including  our 
between-the-lens  Studio  Shutter. 

Catalogue  sent  free  from  factory  or  can  be  secured  at  any 
photo  stock  dealer's , as  they  all  sell  "WOLLENSA  K'y 
products. 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 

283  Central  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y» 
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Mi 

STAM 

P E D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— • the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co/s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 


Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 


SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 
116  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


WRENN’S 


LINTLFSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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USE 


WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO 


54-56  Franklin  Street 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


New  York 


DO  YOU  USE 


ImtiV’  Uniting 


THE  ORIGINAL 


PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 


Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co* 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  5.  A. 


For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers 
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Photography,  , ,<ai 
Photo-Engraving  or  3-Color  Work 

Photographers  anil  Engravers  Earn  $20  to  $50  Per  Week. 

Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  ) 967  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  j Effingham,  111. 

L.  H.  BISSELL,  Pres 


At  Last  We  Have  It ! 

“PROUDFIT” 


Showing  the  facility  with  which  a 
leaf  may  be  inserted  or  removed. 


Takes  up  2^  inches  less  space  in  safe 
than  other  loose  leaf  ledgers. 

EXPANSION  UNLIMITED 

The  last  leaf  can  be  as  easily  inserted  as  the  first. 
We  can  make  our  Binder  to  fit  any  sheet  you  may 
ibe  using.  Are  you  interested?  If  so,  write  for 
lour  Catalogue,  and  further  information. 

Styles  & Cash 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


ALL  DEALERS) 


G.  GENNERT 

24-26  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  16-20  State  St.,  Chicago 
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The  new 
standard 
for 

compactness 

in 

cameras 


Premoette  Jr. 


Camera  closed 
showing  direct 


THE  smallest,  lightest,  daintiest  little  camera 
for  2 x 3 % pictures  that  you  ever  saw. 

Made  entirely  of  aluminum,  it  will  almost  slip 
into  a vest  pocket,  yet  it  makes  pictures  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  made  with  the  largest 
cameras. 

It  loads  in  daylight,  is  simplicity  itself  in  operation, 
and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

Fitted  with  carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens,  automatic  shutter  for  time  and  snap  shot  expos- 
ures, and  direct  view  finder — a distinct  innovation  in 
so  inexpensive  a camera. 

It  costs  only  five  dollars. 

You  should  surely  have  one  of  these  convenient  little 
cameras  to  keep  a record  of  the  summer’s  pleasures. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  just  off  the  press.  It  describes  this 
camera  fully,  as  well  as  50  other  styles  and  sizes  of  Premo 
cameras  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all  about  the  simple 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Developing  System.  Get  a copy 
to-day  from  your  dealer  or  write  us.  It’s  free. 


view  finder. 


IMPORTANT  — In  writing  be  sure  to  specify  Premo  catalogue. 


Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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M 


TUBES 


MONTAUK 


Q 

TUBES 


THE  BEST  MADE 

AT  YOUR  DEALER 

G.  GENNERT 

24-2  6 E.  13th  Street  16-20  State  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Ml 


This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


Tor  Library  and  Tocket  Turposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  'Bands. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  & CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Use  any  good  Lens  with 


Cramer  Plates 


4 4 


Then  when  you  hear 

the  Shutter  Click  you  always 

know  you  ’ ve  got  it.  ’ ’ 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

paper 


34  Beekman  St., 


TELEPHONES:  j j-  BEEKMAN 


New  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN’* 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK’’ 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN1 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“ MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ” “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste-— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 
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Make  Portraits 

With  Your  Hand  Camera 

You  can  make  portraits  with  an  ordinary- 
hand  camera,  full  size  of  the  plate,  by 
using  the  .... 

IDEAL  PORTRAIT  LENS 

Simply  slip  this  supplementary  lens  over 
the  hood  of  your  rectilinear.  It  trans- 
forms the  rectilinear  into  a practical, 
quick-acting  portrait  lens  that  enables  you 
to  produce  portraits  of  any  size  that  the 
plate  will  permit.  Increases  the  relative 
aperture  and  make  the  lens  work  about 
20  per  cent  faster.  With  the  Ideal 
Portrait  Lens  you  are  in  position  to  make 
portraits  of  the  same  softness  and  round- 
ness of  professional  photographs. 

The  lens  is  mounted  in  a neat  brass  cell,  nickel  plated  and  polished. 
See  that  our  name  and  the  trade-mark  "The  Ideal"  are  stamped  in  the  cell. 
Price  for  lenses  up  to  1 inches  in  diameter  $1.50 
Other  sizes  up  to  3 inches.  Prices  on  application. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  circular  on  the  Ideal  Portrait  Lenses. 

BURKE  & JAMES  Desplaines  St.  Chicago 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE,  IT  DOES  THE  REST ! 

THE 

WYNNE 


bb 


INFALLIBLE 


EXPOSURE  METER 

THE  CHOICE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

«[  It  is  the  simplest  device  for  ascertaining  the  correct  exposure,  either 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Only  one  movement  is  necessary,  and  the  ex= 
posure  is  given  accurately  for  any  size  of  diaphragm  or  stop.  Being 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  a small  watch,  it  is  readily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

NEW  FOCAL  PLANE  METER 

Nickel  Negative  Meters  Complete $2.50 

Silver  “ “ “ 5.00 

Silver  Gem  “ “ “ 3.50 

Print  Meter,  Nickel  case  “ 2.50 

Speed  Testers  “ “ 1.50 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses  25c. 

Sensitive  Paper 15c. 

Speed  Cards  5c. 

YOUR  DEALER  HANDLES  THESE  GOODS 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  American  Agents  57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 
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COOKE-TELAR  LENSES 

Magnify  distant  objects 


F/7 


You  merely  unscrew  your  lens  and  insert  the  COOKE- 
TELAR.  From  the  same  position  you  then  secure  a picture 
just  twice  the  size  given  by  the  ordinary  lens,  yet  with  the 
same  length  of  camera  bellows;  and  you  get  a well  timed 
negative  with  the  fastest  speed  of  your  shutter. 
Indispensable  for  pictures  of  animals,  yachts, 
aeroplanes,  athletic  events,  and  for  everything 
which  must  be  photographed  from  a distance.  The 
lenses  can  be  used  with  GRAFLEX  cameras. 

Write  to-day  for  a full  description,  mailed  free 
on  request,  with  a fine  catalogue  of  Cooke  anastig- 
mat  lenses  and  “Helps  to  Photographers." 

The  TAYLOR-HOBSON  CO.,  1135B’way,  New  York 


“THE  DAINTY”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


• EAKABLE 


;.PTS>.-C3  - 04 

; 


'“PHIS  PEN  is  designed  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  in  a lady’s 

f Illustration  actual  size,  4%  inches;  when  closed,  3%  inches.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands.  ’ These 


’s  purse,  or  a gentleman’s, vest  pocket. 

closed,  3%  inches.™  Inlaid  p 

Pens  are  strictly  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

STYLES  & CASH,  135  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


A LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

W0R0N0C0  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 

Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1. 00 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  N ature  Study  Should  be  Taught 

(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages,  j 
illustrated)  . . * . .1,50 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 

the  AA 75 

For  Plants:  : 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 
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A NEW  CROWN  ANASTIGM  AT  SERIES 

IL  are  now  in  position  to  fill  orders  for  the  new  Crown 
Anastigmat  Lens,  which  works  at  f-4.5. 

Its  advantages  are  many.  Chief  among  them  are  its 
adaptability  for  indoor  portrait  work,  speed  pictures  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  fact  that  good  work  is  assured  on  dark 
days  when  a plate  cannot  be  fully  exposed  with  a slower  lens. 

Mounted  in  sizes  from  5x7  up,  both  with  and  without 
hood,  for  studio  and  hand  camera  work. 

This  new  series,  like  all  other  Crown  Lenses,  is  guar- 
anteed by  us.  If  the  lens  does  not  give  satisfaction — if  it  is 
not  at  least  as  good  as  you  ever  bought  at  ANY  Price — your 
money  will  be  refunded  without  protest. 


CROWN  OPTICAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER N.  Y. 


WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  booh  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a profound  sensa* 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 
raphers.’’ 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT — Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  methocl  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/^  x 9^  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaifl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  Will  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes.  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to  - 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  guess  the  distance 
between  the  camera  and  subject.  Focusing 
scale  and  “finder”  are  done  away  with;  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  appear  in 
the  negative. 

The  GRAFLEX  is  fitted  with  the  GRAFLEX 
Focal  Plane  Shutter,  giving  exposures  of 
any  duration  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a 
second. 


The  Graflex  shows  the  image  right  side  up — 
the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  negative — 

up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 


§ 

i~s 

With  a Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  days , 
y O in  the  deep  woods,  or  even  indoors. 

Roll  Film,  Plates  Graflex  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or 

or  Film  Packs  may  be  FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

used  with  the  Graflex.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  i 

-I 

A HANDSOME  BOOK  FREE 


3FOR  the  names  and  addresses  of  One  Hundred  Photographers, 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for 
1 ML  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMLS,  if  sent  to  us  by  any  reader  of 
this  magazine,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  book  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  this  magazine, 
entitled  " Photographing  in  Old  England 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  WEST  14th  STREET  - 


NEW  YORK 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Janteap  and  Jfigui?  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 


jj  Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIG  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
13S  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


XXX 
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THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES” 
IS  PRINTED  ENTIRELY  ON 
MIEHLE  PRESSES 


You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
every  day  — thousands  own  it 

THE  BOOK  OF 

Photography 

Edited  by 

PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 


1000  Illustrations 


48  Tull-page  Plates 


CThe  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
ters the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
tical dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
plete photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in- 
ches, 744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
acter of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
company the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
ing 24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 

Price,  $ 3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


135  WEST  14th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a New  Edition  of 

Pfjotograplnc  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times ) 

This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

► And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bo: tie 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide=Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo- Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROYAL  OCTAVO.  KBT10  7 J/l/Z/TF  In  Card-Board 

Paper  Covers.  J-  IlLV,  S~/ fits  ±SU  IMAI  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $ 1.50 


> The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 


135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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Full  of  “Things  Worth  While”  from  Cover  to  Cover 


Gives  facts  about  picture  making,  and  shows  the  camera  most  suited  for 
various  uses.  Explains  how  to  buy  the  right  apparatus  and  how  to  use  it  in 
order  to  make  Photography  pay. 

Contains  76  Pages  of  Photographic  Lore 
FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

This  new  Text  Book-Catalog  contains  the  latest  information  about  Photography  and 
photographic  supplies — gives  a comprehensive  description  of  the  newest  and  most  improved 
apparatus,  furnishes  help  for  the  amateur,  technical  news  for  the  professional.  Just  the  book 
your  are  looking  for. 


At  your  dealer’s,  or  from  us  if  his  supply  is  exhausted. 
Ask  or  write  for  it  to-day— the  edition  is  limited. 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO 

Dept,  d ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World. 


\\  lirn  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Shutter 


Write  for  full  information  and  1911  Catalog 


This  Shutter  has  met 
with  instant  recognit- 
ion and  has  already 
achieved  a marked  success. 


Its  main  use  is  for  the  photography  of  objects  in  very  rapid 
motion — the  speeding  auto,  the  flight  of  a base  ball,  etc.,  but 
it  gives  most  excellent  results  through  the  whole  range  of 
exposure  ; time  exposures  included. 


Actual  experience  proves  that  no  other  shut- 
ter can  do  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Seneca  Focal  Plane  Shutter — or  approach  it. 


The  range  is  from  “time”  to  “1/1000  of  a second,”  with 
apertures  from  the  full  size  plate  down  to  1/8  of  an  inch. 

It  is  easy  to  operate,  perfectly  constructed  and  can  be 
adapted  to  use  with  all  folding  plate  and  view  cameras. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co 

Dept,  d Rochester,  N.  Y 


Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Aviation  Meets 


have  now  become  an  established  event. 
Photography  is  put  to  its  most  severe  tests. 


“AGFA”  Developer  assures  you 
of  successful  development  of  your 
patiently  secured  exposures. 

A 

‘Agfa”  Metol  “Agfa”  Hydro 

“ Ortol  “ Eikonogen 

“ Pyro  “ Glycin 

Amidol  “ Rodinal 


All  these  are  stocked  by  representative  photo  dealers 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


New  York 


213-215  Water  Street 


VOL.  XLIII  No.  6 

50  per  Annum  J UINh/,  1911  Single  Copies,  15 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Mag  azine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


Get  next  to 
this: — 


CYKO  paper  has  for  a long  time  been  used  by  photo  fin- 
ishers to  produce  the  best  results  from  amateur  negatives 
which  are  left  with  the  dealers  to  be  printed,  and  now  the 
Trust  says  in  effect  to  the  dealer:  You  must  not  give  the  best 
chance  to  your  customers’  negatives — you  must  force  the  photo 
finisher  to  use  our  papers.  This  is  important  to  you,  Mr.  Amateur. 


This  is  a sample  of  the  many  letters  received  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  CYKO  paper : 

u For  over  five  years  we  have  been  in  the  com- 
mercial photo  business  and  during  that  time  we 
have  used  nothing  but  CYKO  paper  and  Ham- 
mer plates.  We  also  do  a large  amount  of  ama- 
teur finishing  in  the  summer,  deriving  our  work 
from  over  forty  different  drug  stores,  some  of  them 
selling  Eastman  supplies. 

“ We  always  have  done  finishing  of  prints 
on  CYKO  paper  but  some  of  our  customers 
(Eastman  dealers)  have  told  us  recently  that  the 
Eastman  Company  has  a man  on  the  rounds  try- 
ing to  compel  their  agencies  to  have  their  amateur 
finishing  done  only  on  their  papers.  We  have 
been  unable  to  turn  out  work  satisfactory  to  our 
customers  except  on  CYKO  paper.” 


Insist 

negatives. 


on  CYKO  prints  if  you  wish  the  best  results  from  your 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon. 


An  sco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Photographing  from  Pike's  Peak 
Trail  in  the  Rockies.  The  fine  sen- 
sitiveness of  Ansco  Film  enables 
you  to  get  clearest  distance  views. 


MAKE  your  photographic  record  a 
collection  of  truer,  more  artistic 
photographs.  Load  your  camera  with 
the  improved  film — ANSCO  FILM. 
It  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  your 
getting  first-class  photographs,  because 
it  has  greater  speed  and  latitude.  It  will 
give  detail  in  high  lights  and  shadows 
and  reproduce  color  tones  in  their 
correct  value,  a feature  not  found  in 
other  film. 


A 


If 


ANSCO 

FILM 


the  film  with 

chromatic  balance 


Ansco  Film  is  easy  to  work  and  handle. 
It  is  not  liable  to  fog  from  light  halation 
and  numbers  never  offset— our  properly 
prepared  sensitive  emulsion  and  perfectly 
non-actinic  black  paper  wrapping  prevent 
this.  Non-curling.  Made  in  sizes  to 
fit  all  film  cameras. 


is  sold  by  independent 
dealers  everywhere.  Get 
acquainted  with  the  Ansco 
dealer  nearest  you.  He  is 
a good  man  to  help  with 
your  camera  problems  be- 
cause he  puts  intelligence 
and  interest  into  his  busi- 
ness. Look  for  the  Ansco 
Sign  above  his  door. 


Let  us  develop  a roll  of  Ansco  Film  for  you. 

Charge,  10c  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  and  we 
will  make  one  Cyko  print  free.  Enclose  your 
name  and  address  and  5 two-cent  stamps  with 
roll  of  film  and  mail,  care  Free  Tuition  Dep’t. 

Handsome  Ansco  Catalog  and  helpful  two  - volume  Photographic 

Manual  sent  free  on  request  or  obtainable  at  dealer's a 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 


THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.5L  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4  x 5/4  inches 

. . Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5 }4  x 8 “ 

•* 

•• 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

— 

•i 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  ** 

II 

•• 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

H 

n 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8 x 10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  w.  mb  street  Hew  Vork 
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Orthochromatic 


N on-Halation 


i 

% 

P 

4 

& 

P 
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The  latest  product  of 
the  factory  that  maKes 
VULCAN  Dry  Plates. 
They  are  of  VULCAN 
quality  - plus. 


Buy  of  the  dealer,  if  he  will  supply  you.  If  not,  write  us 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 


Arg'o  ParK 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


[V  the  photographic  times— advertisements M 

Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  book? 

It  is  going  fast 

“JMotofirapliing  in  <g)Ib  Infiland” 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature  s Image,  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
■ delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 

Or  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  100  photographers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  'West  14th  Street,  New  York 

(See  page  opposite) 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 
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This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  ‘‘  With  Other 
Photographers.” 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation,  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 


a 

photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
t.  B.  Core 
EL.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  Ivill  be  sent  \vith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
"THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

. 

. $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

. 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

€ O 

$3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

. . 1.50 

$4-5° 

Both  for 

• 

€ 9 

$3.50 

The  "Book  of  Photography. 

By  Paul  Hasluck. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

• 1.50 

?4-SO 

Both  for 

• 

9 • 

$3.50 

With  Other  Photographers . 

By  Byland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

• I-5° 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

© ® 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

• • • 

$3.00 

Photographic  Amusements. 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for 

• 

• 0 • 

$1.50 

" Photographic  Times  ” A Ibum , 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

No.  1 

0 

0 

$2.00 

«<  <<  << 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

«*  ««  <t 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

«<  <c  <« 

No.  4 

2.4O 

3.40 

“ ti  «< 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
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Of  all  Rapid  Developers 

DURATOL 

(U.  S.  PATENT— NAME  REGISTERED) 

is  the  most  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion  and 
the  only  one  producing  absolutely  fog-free  negatives.  It 
has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands,  not  even  staining 
the  fingers,  and  produces  essentially  the  same  results 
which  are  obtained  from  other  coal-tar  developers. 


Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet  from 

SCHERING  & GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  YV.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,"  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo- Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full-Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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CLARENCE  L.  USHER,  Associate  Editor.  WILSON  I.  Adams,  Assistant  Editor. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

N MY  article  entitled,  “Photographing  in  Venice/’ 
which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  last 
year,  I spoke  of  the  two  places  in  Europe  which 
stood  out  most  vividly  in  my  memory,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  photographic  work  there  during  the 
summer  of  1909 — Clovelly,  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land ; and  Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea. 

But  there  is  a good  third  which  I should  like 
to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times 
about,  and  that  is  Switzerland,  “the  playground 
of  Europe,”  and  a paradise  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers. I should  like  also  to  show  them  a few 
of  the  “snapshots”  which  I made  on  my  journeys 
in  that  interesting  and  very  picturesque  country, 
and  to  add  a few  words  of  comment 
and  suggestion. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  article, 
which  serves  also  as  a frontispiece  to 
the  entire  number  of  the  magazine, 
is  enlarged  from  my  3J4  x 5 film 
negative  of  the  Matterhorn,  as  taken 
by  my  pocket  Kodak  from  the  moving 
train  ascending  the  famous  Gorner 
Grat.  It  was  a pure  “snapshot,”  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  light  were 
very  favorable,  and  the  clouds  hap- 
pened to  be  banked  up  against  the 
inspiring  snow-capped  peak  in  a par- 
ticularly picturesque  and  dramatic 
manner,  so  that  the  result  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  best  pictures  which 
I made  in  Europe  that  summer. 
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ALPINE  PEAKS  FROM  MURREN. 


I made  three  exposures  on  this  majestic  subject,  and  all  were  good; 
but  this  was  the  best  one  of  all.  The  train  was  about  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  when  I made  this  picture,  and  Mount  Cervin,  or,  as  we  called 
it,  the  Matterhorn,  rises  to  a height  of  14703  feet  before  us,  clear  and  distinct, 
above  the  enshrouding  clouds,  and  against  an  infinitude  of  blue.  Its  lofty 
summit,  most  inaccessible  of  all  the  Swiss  peaks,  is  rarely  all  exposed  to  view, 
and  could  not  that  day  be  seen  from  the  valley  of  Zermatt  below  us,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enveloping  clouds  around  its  base ; but  here,  nearly  two  miles 
above  the  sea,  all  was  absolutely  clear  and  light,  the  air  was  very  rare,  and  the 
actinic  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  was  greatly  increased.  A very  quick  shutter 
speed  was  used,  and  a small  diaphragm  in  the  lens. 

And  right  here  is  where  some  amateurs  fail  in  their  photographic  work  in 
the  mountains,  especially  if  they  be  snow-capped  and  very  high ; for  not  only 
is  the  sun’s  power  very  great  in  the  rarety  of  air  of  great  elevations;  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  reflected  light  from  the  snow  and  sky,  and  a corres- 
ponding allowance  must  be  made  in  the  speed  of  the  shutter  and  the  size  of 
the  lens  aperture.  I usually  used  a speed  of  one  one-hundredth  of  a second 
in  the  Alps  and  /3 2 for  my  diaphragm.  I also  developed  slowly  my  moun- 
tain exposures,  with  a water-weakened  developer  to  which  was  added  a little 
bromide  of  potassium. 
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THE  OLD  BRIDGE  A T LUCERNE. 


In  this  way  I caught  the  lovely  cloud  forms  and  preserved  the  more 
delicate  details  and  half-tones  in  the  snow.  It  saved  the  distance  for  me,  too, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  my  birdseye  view  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  from 
Murren  nearly  a mile  above.  The  initial  letter  illustration  was  taken  in  this  way, 
by  a very  quick  exposure  with  a small  diaphragm,  and  I thus  caught  the  won- 
derful falls  of  Murren,  from  Lauterbrunnen,  a good  mile  away,  and  saved 
my  glimpses  of  a spur  of  the  snow-covered  Jungfrau  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance. 

The  cover  illustration  shows  how  the  housewives  of  Switzerland  do 
their  laundry  work, — in  cold  spring  water,  at  the  public  trough,  in  the  vil- 
lage commons.  The  tailpiece,  “On  the  Fence,”  is  a study  of  Swiss  children, 
who  had  come  to  the  train,  on  our  way  to  Zermatt,  to  sell  us  cherries  and 
other  native  fruits  and  products.  The  people  are  very  poor  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  subsist  almost  entirely  on  what  they  obtain  from  tourists  in 
the  summer. 

My  picture  of  the  ancient  covered  bridge  at  Lucerne,  with  its  watch 
tower  in  the  center,  shows  majestic  old  Pilatus  in  the  distance,  which  is 
second  to  none  of  the  Alpine  Peaks  in  impressiveness  and  the  exquisite  color- 
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ing  of  its  famous  “alpine  glow.”  The  distant  view  of  Monch  and  the 
Eiger,  which  are  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau  range  was  taken  from  near 
Miirren  at  a great  height ; and  the  small  illustration  shows  a street  in  the 
hamlet  of  Miirren,  with  a typical  Swiss  chalet  in  the  foreground. 


ON  THE  FENCE 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  OUR  PROOFREADER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Downie. 


Tj  E DID  not  know,  until  recently,  that  our  excellent 
Proofreader  was  also  an  experienced  and  expert 
photographer.  (That  may  be  the  reason  why  he 
occasionally  passes  over  a typographical  error, — 
he  is  perhaps  dreaming  of  photographic  subjects 
for  his  camera!)  The  fact  that  he  is  a good  photog- 
rapher makes  him  all  the  better  proofreader  for  a 
photographic  magazine. 

Mr.  John  Downie  entered  the  employ  of  our 
printers  in  1896,  and  he  has  been  practising  photog- 
raphy, as  well  as  proofreading,  ever  since.  He  has 
now  a very  large  collection  of  exceedingly  fine 
photographs,  made  during  all  these  years ; and  he 
continues  to  make  good  photographs  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers,  as  during  his  summer  vacations,  on  holidays  and  half 
holidays. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  TOWER  A T NIGHT 


John  Downie. 


SUNL IGHT  A ND  SHA DOW. 


John  Downie. 


Mr.  Downie  is  progressive  in  his  photographic  work,  but  not  radical. 
His  pictures  show  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced school  of  photographic  workers,  without  being  at  all  “freaky”  or  faddish. 
He  is  distinctly  a pictorialist ; but,  at  the  same  time,  practises  only  “straight” 
photography.  He  comes  very  near  to  representing  the  sensible  middle  course, 
between  the  two  extremes  of  photographic  workers,  which  The  Photographic 
Times  considers,  on  the  whole,  the  best  standard  of  excellence.  We  are  proud 
of  the  photographic  work  of  our  proofreader,  and  we  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 

We  wish  we  had  space  in  The  Photographic  Times  for  more  of  Mr. 
Downie’s  excellent  photographs ; but  we  shall  hope  to  reproduce  some  more 
of  his  pictures  in  future  numbers  of  this  magazine.  The  half  dozen  or  so 
illustrations  which  we  present  herewith,  will  serve,  however,  to  show  the 
character  and  quality,  as  well  as  the  scope,  of  Mr.  Downie’s  photographic 
work. 

The  initial  letter  illustration  is  from  a print  entitled  “Drifting,”  which 
was  made  on  a special  linen  surface  paper  no  longer  manufactured.  It  shows 
one  of  the  river  schooners  idly  drifting  on  the  Hudson  in  the  Tappan  Zee.  It 
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VIEW  IN  IDLE  WILD,  CORNWALL,  N.  V.  John  Downie. 


was  made  by  a snapshot  in  i /25  of  a second.  In  the  reduction  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  original  is  necessarily  lost. 

The  night  picture,  of  the  enormous  new  Metropolitan  Tower,  was  taken, 
as  the  clock  dial  indicates,  at  quarter  past  eleven  o’clock,  by  the  light  of  the 
city  illumination,  which  was  more  than  usually  brilliant  that  night,  as  it  was 
during  the  Hudson- Fulton  Memorial  Celebration.  The  Worth  Monument,  in  the 
foreground,  indicates  by  comparison  the  enormous  height  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower  ; the  sombre  wall  of  the  handsome  new  Hoffman  House,  on  the  right  of 
the  picture,  in  the  foreground,  also  makes  an  effective  comparison  with  the 
illuminated  tower  in  the  distance. 

An  entirely  different  subject  is  the  half  page  illustration  entitled  “Sun- 
light and  Shadow,”  which  was  made  on  the  road  which  leads  to  Mt.  Beacon, 
just  above  I;ishkill-on-Hudson.  It  was  a short  time  exposure,  and  is  rather 
more  conventional  in  treatment  than  some  of  the  others;  but  is  very  successful 
in  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  effect  and  in  its  atmospheric  quality.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  his  view  “In  Idlewild,”  near  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  This 
is  part  of  the  farm  formerly  occupied  by  the  poet,  N.  P.  Willis,  who  so  happily 
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WHITE  FLEURS-DE-LIS. 


John  Townie- 


named  the  famous  old  mountain  nearby  “Storm  King.”  This  picture  is  par- 
ticularly well  composed,  the  pine  trees  on  each  side,  with  their  foliage  framing 
the  woodland  path  which  runs  through  the  foreground. 

An  excellent  example  of  “still  life”  is  the  picture  of  the  “White  Fleurs- 
de-lis.  It  was  taken  from  nature,  just  as  the  flowers  grew,  without  any  back- 
ground or  lighting  accessories.  It  is  a study  of  flowers  which  would  be  satis- 
factoiy  to  the  scientific  botanist,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  “still 
life”  flower  subjects. 

I he  picture  which  we  like  the  best  of  all,  however,  is  the  exquisite  study 
of  atmosphere  and  tone,  entitled  “By  Moodna  Creek,  New  Windsor,  N.  Y 
I his  picture  was  also  reproduced  from  one  of  Mr.  Downie’s  special  linen 
finished  prints.  It  has  the  mystery  and  soft  reflections  of  a tenderly  painted 
picture  by  the  modern  French  school  of  artists,  and  shows  the  other  extreme 

of  Mr.  Downie’s  work  from  his  view  of  “Idlewild”  and  “Sunlight  and 
Shadow.'' 

The  final  illustration  is  an  effective,  almost  dramatic,  marine  picture, 
taken  in  Xew  York  Harbor,  late  one  afternoon,  from  the  deck  of  a river 
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steamer.  The  camera  was  pointed  toward  the  light,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illumination  in  the  sky,  so  that  the  vessels  in  the  foreground  present  their 
shadow  side  to  the  observer.  This  gives  the  picture  its  strong,  dramatic 
effect.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  little  tug  in  the  foreground,  on  the 
extreme  left,  which  is  suggested,  rather  than  drawn  out,  by  the  faint  illumina- 
tion which  it  receives.  This  picture  was  also  made  by  a snapshot  i/25th  of  a 
second  in  duration. 

Mr.  Downie  uses  a Junior  Sanderson  Camera,  which  is  an  English  make. 
It  takes  plates  4x5  inches  in  size,  and  has  a very  long  front  focus,  extending 
nearly  eighteen  inches.  He  has  an  assortment  of  lenses  of  various  focal 
lengths,  so  that  he  can  secure  a large  variety  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects. 
He  usually  uses  a tripod,  and  invariably  employs  plates.  His  pictures  are 
inostlv  enlargements  from  the  4x5  size,  and  are  made  on  plain  surface  papers, 
which  give  an  agreeable  quality  and  effect ; but  unfortunately,  we  are  unable 
to  preserve  that  in  our  half  tones. 


SNAPSHOT  PORTRAITURE  INDOORS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

HE  making  of  portraits  in  ordinary  living  rooms,  by 
the  usual  side  window,  has  been  practised  success- 
fully for  some  time  by  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur photographers. 

Regular  portrait  lenses  have  not  been  found 
necessary  in  this  kind  of  work,  though  good,  rapid 
rectilinear  objectives  are  required.  Special  ac- 
cessories, backgrounds  or  reflecting  screens  were 
long  ago  dispensed  with  in  making  these  familiar 
indoor  portraits ; and  a certain  naturalness  and 
charm  in  the  pictures  is  obtained  by  the  use  in- 
stead of  the  usual  furniture  in  the  room.  Tripod, 
camera  stand,  or  some  staple  support  for  the  cam- 
era has  been  found  necessary  in  indoor  portraiture, 
as  the  exposure  varies  from  two  or  three  seconds, 
to  half  a minute,  according  to  the  illumina- 
tion on  the  subject  and  the  size  of  the  lens  aperture. 
Good  portraits  have  also  been  made  out-of-doors 
with  hand  cameras  by  instantaneous  exposures,  when  the  light  was  sufficient, 
in  fact,  this  is  probably  the  favorite  work  for  amateur  photographers,  and 
many  <»i  their  pictures  are  more  successful  in  naturalness  of  pose  and 
expression  because  of  their  instantaneitv,  than  the  more  formal  portraits 
of  professional  studios,  or  even  by  timed  exposures  in  the  ordinary  living  room. 
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We  have  been  conducting  some  experiments  recently  in  snapshot  por- 
traiture indoors,  by  the  side  light  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  window,  and 
using  a hand  camera,  without  tripod  or  other  support.  The  exposure  must 
therefore  be  instantaneous  of  course,  though  it  is  slow  instantaneous ; and  the 
largest  opening  permissible  in  the  lens,  is  used.  The  subject  is  posed  near 
the  window,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and  a time  of  the  day  is 
selected  when  the  light  is  good,  though  strong  sunlight  is  not  necessary,  or 
even  desirable. 

Of  course,  there  is  considerable  unevenness  of  illumination,  the  back- 
ground shading  off  into  rather  dark  spaces,  with  little  or  no  detail ; but  a 
strong  and  natural  effect  is  obtained  in  this  way,  providing  the  contrast  is  not 
too  violent.  If  films  are  used,  the  halation,  or  solarization,  which  might  oc- 
cur under  these  circumstances,  may  be  almost  entirely  obviated ; and  the  pleas- 
ing effect  of  real  sunlight  falling  through  the  window  is  obtained.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  landscape 
beyond  the  window  may 
also  be  preserved,  which 
gives  a natural  setting  and 
background  to  the  picture. 

The  development  must 
be  slow,  though  we  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  bro- 
mide, as  that  tends  to  in- 
crease the  contrast.  We 
prefer  to  weaken  our  de- 
veloper by  the  use  of  water, 
and  strengthen  it  from 
time  to  time  as  the  process 
of  development  goes  on.  It 
is  often  surprising  how 
good  a printing  image  can 
thus  be  obtained  from  an 
exposure  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be 
under-timed. 

We  think  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  snap- 
s h o t portraiture  out-of- 
doors  will  be  very  much 
pleased  with  the  results 
which  they  can  obtain  with 
their  hand  cameras  by  slow 
instantaneous  exposures  in 
the  house. 


A SIDE-LIGHT  PORTRAIT. 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  PLATINOTYPE. 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

[TTLE  time  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear 
two  admirable  discourses  on  Platinotype, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  process  it  would  not  be  easy  to  beat. 
Therefore,  I have  prepared  a highly  con- 
centrated resume  of  the  two  lectures 
which  I think  will  interest  workers  in  this 
beautiful  process  which,  despite  its  many 
present-day  competitors  is  impossible  to 
beat  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
bear  in  mind  the  essential  nature  of  the 
chemical  part  of  the  process  which  is  really  an  iron  printing  method  in  which 
platinum  plays  a part.  Paper  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  ferric  salt  and  a 
platinic  salt.  Light  acts  on  the  ferric  salt  and  converts  or,  as  chemists  say,  re- 
duces it  to  a ferrous  salt.  This  in  turn  in  the  presence  of  moisture  converts  the 
platinic  salt  to  platinum  metal  in  the  form  of  a black  powder  which  gives  us 
our  picture.  Obviously  then  before  and  after  printing  we  must  keep  our  pow- 
der ( i.e . paper)  dry  until  all  is  ready  for  developing.  Also  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  iron  part  of  the  coating  and  leave  the  platinum'  black  picture  on  the 
paper.  Now  ferrous  oxalate,  the  salt  provided  by  the  light  printing  action,  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  potassium  oxalate  (among  several  avail- 
able salts)  so  we  use  a solution  of  this  salt  as  a developer. 

Mealiness.  Every  platinotype  printer  knows  that  at  times  he  gets  a 
dusty  looking,  granular  or  “mealy  print.”  This  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
three  different  causes  e.g. : (i)  A cold  developer  which  acting  slowly,  washes 

away  too  much  of  the  platinic  salt  before  enough  of  it  has  been  converted 
into  platinum  black.  (2)  A hot  developer  used  for  too  short  a time  with 
a similar  result;  and  (3)  old  or  damp  paper  when  the  coating  has  sunk  into 
the  fibres  of  the  paper  so  that  they  show  through  the  image. 

Floating.  We  now  see  why  we  should  float  our  prints  on  the  developer 
with  the  coated  side  down  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  developer  to  act  thoroughly 
without  washing  off  the  coating  or  letting  it  sink  into  the  body  of  the  paper. 

If  a print  is  put  into  the  developer  face  down  and  allowed  to  sink  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  its  face  may  easily  be  abraded  and  patchy  marks  ensue. 

This  leads  us  up  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  stale  paper  that  has  not 
been  spoiled  by  dampness.  What  moisture  there  is  in  the  paper  we  want  to 
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drive  out  if  we  can.  This  is  best  done  'by  holding  the  sheet  with  its  back  to 
a dull  fire  or  stove  (shielding  it  from  daylight  of  course),  so  that  the  damp- 
ness may  be  driven  out  of  the  paper  from  the  front  or  coated  side. 

Age  seems  to  give  the  paper  fiber  more  grip  on  the  coating  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  more  grip  to  the  coating  on  the  fiber.  The  coating  seems  to 
penetrate  the  paper  and  so  old  paper  gives  a softer  print. 

Control  in  contrast.  For  getting  soft  contrast  prints  from  strong  con- 
trast negatives  use  a hot  (150-180°  F.)  developer.  Print  under  yellow-green 
glass.  Use  old  paper  which  has  been  kept  quite  dry.  For  getting  contrast 
prints  from  soft  contrast  negatives  use  a cool  developer,  6o-8o°  F.,  with  equal 
quantity  of  glycerine.  At  best  not  much  can  be  got  from  a thin  blue-black 
metol  developed  negative.  But  a thin  pyro  negative,  even  if  slightly  yellow 
stained  can  be  improved  by  printing  under  blue  glass.  But  better  still,  add 
to  the  developer — one  grain  per  ounce  developer — of  potassium  bichromate 
which  has  previously  been  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water.  Note  that  this 
bichromate  method  should  be  used  with  a cold  or  cool  developer  because  if 
the  developer  is  hot  its  retarding  or  restraining  action  is  largely  lost.  It 
ceases  at  about  100°  F.  It  is  probable  that  the  potassium  bichromate  re- 
oxidizes the  ferrous  salt  back  to  the  ferric  state,  preventing  or  retarding 
reduction  of  the  platinic  salt  on  the  highlights  and  so  aiding  contrast. 

Detail.  A hot  developer  brings  out  more  detail  in  the  highlights  than 
does  a cooler  developer.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Japine 
variety  of  papers.  Still  more  detail  is  brought  out  by  a trace  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  the  developer  and  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
half  and  half  glycerine  developer. 

Mercury  in  the  developer.  The  Platinotype  Co.  do  not  recommend  the 
use  of  mercury  in  the  developer  and  in  this  view  they  have  the  support  of 
most  experts.  For  although  we  can  in  this  way  get  some  very  charming 
warm  browns  yet  their  permanence  is  more  than  doubtful;  practically  always 
they  change  color  in  time. 

A novel  point  to  me  and  apparently  to  the  audience  generally,  was  that 
these  alluring  sepia  brown  mercury  developed  images  are  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  hypo  and  ferrieyanide  reduces  which  certainly  has  no  such  action  on 
a true  pure  platinum  image. 

Warmer  colors  are  obtained  thus;  but  one’s  best  plan  is  to  print  only  just 
enough  for  the  high  light  details  and  use  a hot  and  strong  and  old  developer 
at  150-180°  F.  For  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  risks  for  the  future  one 
may  add  two  to  three  grains  of  mercuric  chloride  per  twenty  ounces  of  de- 
veloper. I find  that  with  this  small  quantity  of  mercuric  salt  the  prints  are 
practically  permanent  in  the  sense  that  one  does  not  notice  any  color  change  in 
three  or  four  years  at  least.  A convenient  form  of  developer  is  ten  parts 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  ten  parts  glycerine,  and  ten  parts 
of  a one  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  This  is  the  maximum 
quantity  of  mercury  but  it  may  advisedly  be  much  less  e.g.,  one  part  of 
a one  per  cent,  solution.  It  is  said  that  one  part  mercury  salt  in  a million 
parts  develoyer  may  be  detected.  (Every  platinotype  worker  knows  that  a 
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print  on  black  and  white  paper  from  a mercury  intensified  and  yet  quite  dry 
negative  will  show  a warm  color  difference).  It  is  curious  to  note  that  a 
quite  small  quantity  of  mercury  gives  more  detail  than  a large  quantity  which 
is  again  another  good  reason  for  keeping  the  mercury  ddtym  to  the  minimum 
if  used  at  all.  When  mercury  is  used  the  fixing,  clearing,  or  acid  bath  should 
be  somewhat  weaker  than  usual,  say  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  per  80  or 
ioo  parts  water,  instead  of  the  normal  one  to  sixty  proportion. 

Old  developer.  It  is  not  at  all  generally  realized  that  a previously  used 
developer  presents  certain  advantages  over  a new  bath.  Platinic  salt  is  spread 
evenly  all  over  the  printed  paper,  but  it  is  chiefly  that  part  in  contact  with 
the  iron  image  (reduced  by  light  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  state  is  im- 
mediately reduced  by  the  development  so  that  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
platinic  salt  goes  into  solution  in  the  developer.  It  is,  however,  in  a 
state  ready  to  be  thrown  down  as  platinum  black  where  a suitable  nucleus  of 
platinum  is  presented.  Hence  an  old  developer  loaded  with  platinum  acts  not 
only  as  a developer,  but  has  a kind  of  intensifying  effect  as  well.  That  ex- 
plains why  old  developer  gives  a rich  and  juicy  print. 

Chalky  zvater  sometimes  gives  the  print  a slightly  dusty  look,  due  to  the 
deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime.  This  may  be  prevented  by  adding  just  enough 
hydrochloric  acid  to  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  It  is  advisable 
to  boil  chalky  water  before  using  it  for  making  up  a developer. 

The  acid  bath  is  perfectly  kept  somewhere  between  one  to  sixty  and  one 
to  eighty.  If  too  weak  it  may  become  milky  as  just  explained.  If  too  strong 
it  may  rot  the  fibres  of  the  paper.  Citric  acid  may  be  used  in  place  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  if  preferred  but  the  latter  is  preferable. 

Double  tones  practically  always  result  from  using  mercury  unless  it  is 
in  a very  low  proportion,  or  from  using  various  proportions  of  glycerine  and 
developer  on  the  same  print. 

Local  development.  It  is  often  recommended  to  use  various  proportions 
of  glycerine  and  developer  and  apply  these  with  a paint  brush  locally,  but  as 
just  said  this  results  in  different  colors.  It  is  far  better  to  use  one  de- 
veloper with  several  times  e.g.  (five  or  six)  the  volume  of  glycerine  for  the 
whole  process.  This  is  spread  evenly  all  over  the  print  and  left  at  rest  until  the 
lightest  parts  are  sufficiently  developed.  The  entire  print  is  wiped  all  over 
with  a handful  of  soft  and  dry  rag  e.g.  butter  muslin;  then  those  parts  which 
are  required  to  be  made  darker  are  printed  with  the  same  lot  of  glycerine 
developer. 

1 sed  developers  should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  This  applies  with  special  force 
to  those  which  contain  glycerine.  Used  developer  exposed  to  light  slowly 
precipitates  the  dissolved  platinum  and  this  is  apt  to  be  deposited  on  the 
print,  producing  black  spots. 

7 he  Japine  papers  are  more  hard  and  tough  than  ordinary  papers  and  will 
stand  comparatively  rough  usage.  Should  a Japine  print  be  marked  with  a 
greasy  finger  or  with  printer’s  ink  it  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  a wad 
of  cotton  wool,  or  rag  moistened  with  petrol,  ammonia,  or  soap  and  water. 
The  Japine  papers  apparently  are  not  so  absorbent  and  therefore  not  so  sensi- 
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tive  to  damp  as  the  ordinary  papers.  They  darken  more  on  drying  than  do 
the  ordinary  papers.  They  also  allow  of  more  latitude  in  printing,  e.g.,  25% 
under  or  50%  over  without  being  beyond  rendering  fair  results.  They  show  a 
difference  of  coloiiy/@£  every  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  temperature.  That  is 
to  say  if  a print  be  torn  in  half  and  one  part  developed  at  eighty  and  the 
other  at  one  hundred  degrees  Fahr.,  a color  difference  is  perceptible. 

Black  image  Japine  gives  more  detail  than  ordinary  paper  and  still  more 
by  heating  the  developer  and  yet  still  more  by  adding  a mere  trace  of  mercuric 
salt.  If  the  developer  be  used  cold  (e.g.  sixty  degrees  Fahr),  it  should  be  a 
fairly  strong  solution  e.g.,  one-half  pound  oxalate  in  forty-eight  ounces  of  water 
or  thereabouts.  The  latest  out  is  a black  image  Japine  on  a buff  tinted  paper, 
but  as  a black  image  does  not  harmonize  very  well  with  the  buff  ground  it 
is  advisable  to  use  a hot  developer  and  so  get  a warm  black  image. 

Sepia  image  Japine  paper  is  perhaps  the  best  for  a mixed  lot  of  nega- 
tives or  subjects  as  it  has  such  a good  printing  latitude.  By  adding  glycerine 
to  the  developer  and  using  it  hot,  say  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahr., 
more  contrasty  results  are  obtainable.  There  are  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  sepia  Japine.  (1)  Ordinary  developer;  (2)  a special  developer  (issued 
by  the  company)  used  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  for  soft  contrast 
negatives;  (3)  one  part  glycerine  and  six  parts  of  (2)  up  to  but  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty  degs.  F.  (N.B.  Excessive  heat  decomposes  glycerine.) 

Cool  gray  prints  are  in  vogue  for  certain  effects,  e.g.,  snow  pictures.  The 
secret  of  their  production  is  simple  enough,  viz.,  take  one  part  normal  de- 
veloper and  add  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water. 

Fabrics  such  as  silk,  satin,  nainsook,  etc.,  can  give  very  charming  results. 
The  piece  of  suitable  size  is  fixed  to  a piece  of  card  by  strips  of  gum  paper 
along  its  edges  to  hold  it  taut  and  flat.  Printing  must  be  done  by  a actin- 
ometer  and  printing  should  be  on  the  over  rather  than  the  under  side.  Float 
the  fabric  face  down  in  the  developer  and  allow  it  plenty  of  time.  After 
clearing  in  the  acid  bath  wash  it  in  water  containing  a finger  and  thumb 
pinch  of  soda  carbonate  to  neutralize  the  acid  which  if  left  may  rot  the  fabric. 
To  stiffen  the  fabric  brush  it  over  with  a solution  of  celluloid  in  acetone  or 
amyl  acetate  and  then  when  dry  it  can  be  flattened  by  a warm  flatiron. 
White  beeswax  may  be  applied  by  heat  and  a laundry  iron.  This  gives  the 
thing  a rather  old  look. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  light  of  a mercury  vapor  lamp  is 
better  than  that  from  an  arc  light  for  printing  platinotype. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  MASTERS. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  X. 

On  Hand- Aided  Texture. 

HOTOGRAPHIC  prints  apparently  are  destined  to 
look  more  and  more  like  productions  of  some 
graphic  process.  In  former  years  prints  were  re- 
garded merely  as  examples  of  platinotype  or  of 
carbon,  of  bromide,  or  of  some  other  process ; after 
which  they  were  judged  as  to  their  composition  and 
choice  of  subject. 

To-day  many  do  not  seem  to  care  what  par- 
ticular process  they  employ,  and  even  when  they  do, 
it  is  often  hard  to  find  out.  Carbon  prints  may  be 
mistaken  for  bromides ; gas  prints  simulate  auto- 
types, bromides  masquerade  as  platinotypes,  while 
some  prints  are  produced  by  a mixing  up  of  two 
utterly  different  printing  processes,  as  where  a 
platinotype  is  subsequently  coated  with  a gum  bi- 
chromate solution  and  given  a second 
printing  and  development.  Printing 
material  which  simulates  the  peculi- 
arities of  another  seems  to  be  as  much 
in  fashion  as  the  turning  out  of  pic- 
torial productions  which  look  like 
crayon  drawings  (Fig.  i),  mezzotints 
(Fig.  2),  or  charcoal  sketches 

(Fig-  3)- 

With  this  chameleon-like  quality 
of  printing  papers  and  the  introduc- 
of  hand  manipulation,  of  film  etching, 
and  negative  painting,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a peculiar  state  of  confusion. 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
that  a photograph  is  something  drawn 
or  figured  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
sensitized  surface.  Originally  this 
distinction  was  clearly  perceived.  For 
many  years  the  forcing  out  of  details 
in  the  shado  ws  with  ammonia  and 
little  screening  down  of  albumenized 
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EVENING  IN  THE  HARBOR.  13)  C.  Bjorncrantz. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD  (Fig.  4) 


MY  DAUGHTER  HELEN  (Fig,  7)  W.  M.  Chase 


PRINCESS  TRABBIA  (Fig.  9) 


CRA  YON  SKETCH  (Fig.  1) 


Sarony 


. 
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FOR  TRAIT  OF  L EUBA  CH  (Fig.  2)  E.  J.  Steichen 


SPANISH  GIRL  (Fig.  5) 


Karl  Becker 


paper  were  the  limits  of  interference.  But  the  appetite  came  while  eating. 
The  doctoring  of  negative  and  print  has  at  length  reached  such  dimensions 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  prints  which  are  pure  light  impressions. 

1 have  often  wondered  why  the  desire  to  control  the  result,  to  change  the 
pictorial  effect  of  a photograph  into  something  foreign  to  its  executive  ex- 
pression, and  the  addition  and  elimination  of  parts  of  the  composition  has  so 
persistently  grown.  There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is  one  of  professional 
vanity.  I'lie  pictorialist  feels  that  his  efforts  are  not  duly  appreciated.  The 
public  has  a preconceived  opinion  that  as  a photograph  is  made  with  a machine 
it  is  comparatively  easy  of  execution.  The  painter  makes  his  picture  with  his 
own  hands.  ( )h  ! that  touch  of  the  hand.  It  is  that  thought  which  rambles 
in  the  breast  of  the  photographer  and  he  sets  about  to.  do  something  which 
shall  resemble  the  work  of  the  artist.  The  second  reason  involves  a technical 
problem.  A photograph,  unless  printed  on  rough  paper,  has  no  surface  charm. 
It  has  110  grain,  no  textural  quality,  like  an  etching,  engraving,  or  painting, 
and  it-'  tonal  gradations  all  run  smoothly  into  each  other  without  any  de- 
cided accents.  1 hese  are  the  main  causes  of  manipulation. 

Modern  art  is  the  very  antithesis  of  smoothness.  Look  at  a painting  by 
\\  . M.  Chase  for  instance.  What  an  apparent  waste  of  accidental  touches, 
daubs  of  paint  that  catch  the  passing  shimmer  of  light,  speckles,  flashes  and 
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THE  HARP  OF  THE  WIND 


(Fig.  ii) 


Homer  Martin 


other  impossibilities  in  all  his  pictures  (viz.  Figs  7 and  8).  And  yet  each  of 
these  embellishing  touches  lends  its  value  to  the  variety  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  total  effect.  As  unimportant  as  these  technical  details  may  seem  at 
the  first  glance,  they  are  of  great  value  in  conveying  the  impression  for  they 
lend  virility  to  lines  and  masses.  With  their  help  the  immobile  becomes 
animated,  the  silent  begins  to  speak,  and  the  dull  turns  cheerful. 

In  painting  this  quality  is  called  brush  work , i.e.,  the  painter’s  individual 
method  of  applying  the  pigment  to  the  canvas.  The  work  of  many  painters 
who  have  made  their  mark,  can  be  recognized  solely  by  their  brushstrokes. 
Compare  pictures  6,  8,  and  10  and  you  will  notice  how  differently  each  painter 
handles  the  strokes  of  his  brush. 

Some  of  our  extreme  pictorialists  have  a phenomenal  ability  to  eliminate 
whatever  is  faulty  in  their  negatives  and  to  add  such  flourishes  as  in  his  mind 
add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  finished  print.  By  the  means  of 
Chinese  white  which  they  daub  on  the  background  with  a brush,  a cloth,  or 
the  tip  of  their  fingers,  and  the  peculiar  manipulation  of  lines,  of  scratching 
and  scraping  with  some  etching  tool,  they  manage  to  change  at  times,  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  original  picture. 

Do  they  really  improve  their  prints  by  this  process?  Let  us  investigate. 
As  said  previously,  the  tonal  gradations  of  a photograph  are  smooth,  smooth 
like  many  masterpieces  of  the  Old  Masters  (Fig.  4).  Visible  brush  work  is 
not  necessarily  an  attribute  of  good  paintings.  Raphael,  Giorgione,  Correggio, 
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A YOUNG  ROMAN  (Fig.  8)  W.  M.  Chase 


BOY  WITH  BOWL  (Fig.  io)  Charles  Hawthorne 


Rubens  all  painted  smoothly.  Hundreds  of  painters  still  do  it  to-day  (Fig. 
5).  Brushwork  is  really  an  exaggerated  accomplishment  of  modern  tech- 
nicians. Some  people  consider  it  a defect,  as  it  does  not  create  an  illusion 
as  perfectly  as  smooth  painting  which  represents  objects  in  even  rotundity. 
Others  consider  it  the  only  way  of  suggesting  reality.  But  this  is  not  our  con- 
tention. How  does  it  look  in  photography  is  our  question. 

My  experience  is  that  the  eye,  unless  the  manipulation  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  is  disturbed  by  the  incongruity  between  the  photographic  image  and  the 
passages  drawn  by  hand.  Examine  the  shirt  front,  the  pallet  and  the 
scrawling  in  the  background  in  Steichen’s  “Leubaeh,”  Fig.  2.  Do  these 
alterations  look  real,  do  they  convince?  The  eye  recognizes  at  once  that  their 
quality  is  of  a different  nature  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  print. 

Lo<  >k  on  the  other  hand  at  a painting  by  Leubaeh  himself,  Fig.  6.  The 
brushwork  is  obtrusive,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  at  least  no  dissimulation  of  the 
means  used.  If  painter-like  effects  could  be  produced  in  such  a way  that 
they  would  not  spoil  the  photograph  texture,  I would  be  the  last  to  object. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  photographer  had  not  only  to  be  a good  draughtsman 
but  also  a skilled  painter.  This  is  rarely  the  case,  and  even  if  the  photog- 
rapher would  possess  the  necessary  technical  skill  he  would  spoil  everything 
if  he  ignored  the  beauty  of  photographic  gradation  which  knows  of  no  lines 
but  consFts  solely  of  the  differentiation  and  juxtaposition  of  tonal  gradations. 
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RAINY  NIGHT. 


(Fig.  12.) 


Childe  Hassam. 


Some  alterations  of  course  are  admirable.  If  for  instance  you  had  taken 
a landscape  like  “The  Harp  of  the  Wind,”  by  Homer  Martin,  Fig.  n, — a rather 
difficult  proposition  but  let  us  suppose  you  had  succeeded  in  getting  it — and 
one  of  the  trees  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  others  and  a few  touches  in- 
dicating foliage  would  adjust  the  matter,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  add  them, 
provided  that  you  could  do  it  so  skilfully  that  it  would  be  unnotieeable  in  the 
print.  In  the  same  way  you  could  change  the  shore  line  by  scraping  in  a few 
lines,  or  brighten  up  the  houses  in  the  distance  by  a few  touches  of  paint. 

There  is  no  objection  to  accentuation  when  the  original  photographic 
image  permits  it.  A photographic  replica  of  Childe  Hassam’s  “Rainy  Night,” 
is  an  impossibility,  but  the  photographc  print  of  such  a scene  would  suggest 
many  a touch  that  you  could  add,  that  would  heighten  the  effect  of  reflections 
on  a wet  pavement  and  in  a way  made  to  resemble  those  of  the  painting. 

Fig.  9 would  allow  even  of  closer  imitation.  The  flare  of  light  over  the 
head  could  be  painted  and  shaded  off  in  such  manner  that  it  would  blend  with 
the  background.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  photographer  could  not 
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reproduce  the  accents  of  light  on  the  metal  comb,  that  lend  virility  and  con- 
trast to  the  whole  composition.  It  would  merely  mean  to  broaden  the  effect. 
Breadth  as  seen  in  the  dress  of  Fig.  5 is  something  entirely  different  than 
wilful  and  chaotic  dashes  of  Fig.  8.  Besides  a comb  is  a small,  inanimate  ob- 
ject of  a shape  of  no  particular  importance,  and  interesting  light  suggestions 
no  doubt  would  not  be  lacking  that  could. 

Certain  technical  flourishes,  however,  are  beyond  the  skill  of  any  photo- 
graphic craftsman.  One  can  not  make  dashes  of  highlights  on  a face,  as 
Leubach  has  done  in  his  Gabrielle,  Fig.  6,  nor  such  decided  shadows  either. 
One  can  not  daub  in  a bow,  nor  scratch  in  strands  of  hair,  or  represent  a doll 
in  a sketchy  fashion  as  in  Fig.  7.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  draw  a bowl  as  in- 
accurately as  Hawthorne  has  done  in  Fig.  10.  The  painter  realized  the  value 
of  the  apparently  meaningless  and  inaccurate.  If  he  had  drawn  the  curve 
of  the  bowl  exactly  as  it  would  appear  to  us,  it  would  have  made  too  harsh  a 
line,  and  it  would  have  spoiled  much  of  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

The  love  for  exactitude  is  the  lowest  form  of  pictorial  gratification.  The 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  effects  are  those  which  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion. Accidental  flourishes  are  apt  to  produce  artistic  and  even  remarkable 
effects  at  times.  And  just  these  fragmentary  scrawls  and  scratches  are  denied  to 
the  photographer.  They  are  too  difficult  to  render  and  never  harmonize  with 
the  executive  expression  that  belongs  intrinsically  to  photography.  It  is 
wisest  to  sacrifice  this  kind  of  embellishment,  however  desirable  it  may  be. 
As  Hamerton  has  said,  “Every  art  does  best  when  it  is  most  itself.” 

The  hand-aided  productions  should  have  a special  niche  by  themselves. 
Some  of  them  are  certainly  too  good  to  lose.  Yet  there  has  been  too  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  high  time  that  we  return  to  the  pursuits  of  straight 
photography.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  honest  way. 


GABRIELLE  (Fig.  6)  Leubach 
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A PLEA  FOR  PYRO. 

BY  G.  C.  RUTTER. 

HEN  I look  over  my  best  pictures  and  realize  that  they 
were  all  made  with  pyro  I wish  it  were  a personality 
that  I might  pat  it  on  the  back  and  say,  '‘Good  old 
pyro,  good  boy.”  As  a struggling  amateur  I care- 
fully— yes,  carefully — ruined  plates  by  the  dozen, 
drifting  from  one  developer  to  another.  I occasion- 
ally hit  upon  a fair  negative,  more  by  chance  than 
by  any  use  of  rule,  or  hopelessly  learned  that  a cer- 
tain developer  made  too  dense  negatives,  and  another 
forced  me  to  rush  prints  through  both  in  developing 
and  printing.  Just  then  why  did  not  someone 
whisper  to  me  two  short  words,  “Use  pyro”? 

But  nobody  did — never  in  photographic  journal 
or  instruction  book  did  my  weary  eyes  find  a word 
of  the  merits  of  my  now  good  friend. 

I do  remember  reading,  “Pyro  is  sometimes  called  the  old  stand  by,  but 
is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  its  liability  to  stain  the  fingers.”  Also, 
“The  most  frequent  cause  of  yellow  or  brown  stains  on  a negative  is  the  use 
of  pyro  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  and  spoil  from  age  or  exposure  to 
the  air.  Other  developers  under  the  same  circumstances,  cause  stain,  but 
less  frequently  than  pyro.”  I fail  to  find  any  recommendation  in  these  words, 
yet  pyro  deserves  recommendation. 


THE  START. 
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I do  not  remember  what  led  me  to  try  pyro,  but  I know  I had  good 
cause  to  be  discouraged,  so  I tried  pyro,  and  presto,  it  proved  my  salvation, 
my  life  ticket  to  the  charmed  circle  of  people  who  “took  pictures.”  I now  ask 
favors  of  no  one  for  pyro  is  my  rock  for  all  ages. 

With  pyro  one  can  produce  an  excellent  negative  when  chances  would 
be  against  it  with  other  developers.  For  the  amateur  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  as  they  seldom  have  the  advantages  of  the  professional,  in  the  way  of 
correct  exposure,  temperature,  or  apparatus.  Where  one  of  these  is  lacking, 
a fresh  pyro  bath  will  make  up  the  deficiency  in  a large  measure  and  give  you 
a fair  negative  when  you  were  near  to  ruin. 

I would  like  to  shout  into  every  amateur’s  discouraged  ears,  “Use  Pyro,” 
and  I say,  why  didn’t  somebody  tell  me?  They  would  have  received  my  life- 
long firm  friendship,  and  I am  writing  this  that  a worthy  article  may  receive 
from  me  the  commendation  it  deserves. 

To  prevent  staining  the  fingers  have  a piece  of  string  several  inches 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  negative,  and  in  tray  development,  slip  it  under 
the  plate  and  grasp  each  end  to  lift  by.  In  tank  developement,  of  course,  the 
solution  need  not  touch  the  hand.  It  is  not  wise  to  save  pyro  developer  mixed 
to  use  over  again,  but  new  developer  is  less  expensive  than  new  plates  or  films, 
if  this  is  any  item,  and  it  may  be  to  the  beginner.  I know,  for  I have  traveled 
a long  way  along  the  road,  and  as  my  timely  discovery  of  pyro  encouraged  me 
to  keep  on  in  photography,  I still  stick  to  it  in  preference  to  others. 

Good  old  pyro,  dear  old  pyro,  what  a brotherly  feeling  I have  for  you. 


Editorial  Notes 


THE  word  "fog,”  as  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  truly  points  out,  has  a special 
interest  to  photographers  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  in  the  early 
months  of  summer,  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  present  certain 
delicate  questions  for  his  consideration.  The  states  of  the  atmosphere  which 
we  somewhat  vaguely  term  foggy,  hazy,  misty,  etc.,  have  one  important  char- 
acteristic which  is  not  infrequently  lost  sight  of,  both  by  the  purely  technical 
and  pictorial  worker.  In  general  the  fog  effect  upon  any  object  is  propor- 
tional lo  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer  (camera) — i.e.,  the  nearer 
the  object  is  to  us  the  less  is  the  intervening  fog  and  the  less  is  its  effect.  So 
that  unless  the  fog  be  quite  exceptional  in  quantity  the  objects  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  are  not  perceptibly  affected.  This  graduation  of  fog 
effect  is  usually  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  at  a glance  the 
genuine  Nature  fog  appearance  in  the  print  from  the  spurious  all-over-alike  fog 
due  to  faulty  manipulation  of  the  negative. 

Although  we  only  use  the  term  “foggy”  weather  when  its  effects 
are  somewhat  pronouncedly  marked,  yet  it  is  hardly  overstating  mat- 
ters to  say  that  practically  always  there  is  some  fog  present,  and  that 
this  is  a fortunate  thing  for  the  pictorialist.  Were  it  otherwise  he  would 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  conveying  to  the  spectator  any  satisfactory  sug- 
gestion of  the  various  distances  of  the  several  parts  of  his  subject.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  we  estimate  distances  with  our  eyes  by  the  aid  of  various  factors 
— e.g.,  the  parallax  effect  of  the  two-eye  viewpoints  of  stereoscopic  relief — 
but  this  only  materially  affects  the  nearer  or  foreground  parts.  Again,  the 
retinal  image-size  of  objects  of  known  dimensions,  or  visual  angle,  aids  in 
some  cases,  but  its  limited  effect  is  brought  home  to  us  in  such  cases  as  heights 
of  mountains,  distant  trees,  and  open  water.  The  weakness  of  this  factor  is 
especially  evident  in  very  “clear”  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

$ * $ $ $ $ 

THE  two  accompanying  pictures  of  “Cloudland”  were  made  by  Willis 
Clarke  Noble,  M.D.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  are  excellent  photo- 
graphic examples  of  clouds  and  sky.  They  are  particularly  effective, 
almost  dramatic,  by  reason  of  the  strong  light  effect  produced  by  the  sun 
behind  the  clouds  and  facing  the  camera.  The  bare,  waving  branches  also 
give  interest  to  these  pictures,  which  are  as  good  of  the  kind  as  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  for  many  a day.  We  think  they  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting to  our  readers,  following,  as  they  do,  the  excellent  paper  on  “The 
Charm  of  Clouds,”  by  William  S.  Davis,  with  illustrations  by  the  author, 
which  appeared  in  our  May  number. 
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Dr.  Xoble  writes  us  that  these  pictures  were  made  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  April  16th,  Cramer  Iso  Medium  plates  being  used,  Goerz  Celor 
Lens,  with  full  opening,  and  a ray  filter.  The  exposure  was  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second  in  each  case.  No.  i is  from  a print  on  Cyko  Contrast  Studio  Paper, 
and  No.  2 was  printed  on  regular  Velox  Carbon  Paper.  Eastman  Hydro- 
chinone  developer  was  used  in  both  cases. 

Dr.  Xoble  concludes  with  the 
gracious  words:  “I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  that  The 
Photographic  Times  is  always  a 
welcome  guest  on  my  table.” 


(Fi 


Dr.  IV.  C.  Noble. 


ETURNING  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “fog”  in  connection 
with  a photographic  negative, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  the  cause  may  be  one  of 
many  things.  So  that  if  the  case 
be  not  carefully  diagnosed  the  ap- 
plied remedy  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
We  may  have  fog  due  to  light,  to  chemical  agency,  or  to  some  defect  in  the 
sensitive  film.  The  following  are  among  the  possible  cases  of  light  fog,  e.g. : 

( 1 ) An  unsafe  darkroom  light  used  for  loading,  unloading,  developing, 
etc. 

( 2 ) I )efective  camera,  bellows,  lens  flange,  shutter  blind,  plateholders, 
etc.,  permitting  light  leakage. 

( 3 ) Insufficiently  shielded 
len.s,  i.r.,  too  small  lens  hood,  direct 
sunlight  falling  on  the  glass  part 
of  the  lens,  the  use  of  wide-angle 
lens  permitting  light  to  fall  on  the 
inside  of  the  bellows  and  be  re- 
flected on  to  the  plate,  excessive 
exposure,  etc. 

The  term  “chemical  fog”  is  ap- 
plied to  the  fog  induced  by  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  some  con- 
stituent (usually  an  alkali)  in  the 

developer-  Perfectly  good  plates  (Pig  a0  Dr.w.c.MU. 

may  he  fogged  by  being  stored  in  a 

hot.  da:.  '.  » r gas-contaminated  atmosphere,  or  packed  in  paper,  card,  etc.,  which 
gives  nfi  hurtful  emanation-.  The  lapse  of  time  between  manufacture  and  use 
r-  seems  to  induce  fog.  Residents  in  damp  and  warm  climates 
general!)  ud  it  necessan  to  keep  their  plates  in  air-tight  packing  cases. 
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NOON-DA  Y REST 


Miss  Sylvia  Crowell 


open  country  in  decidedly 
fog-cloud  a hunter  and  his 


foggy 

dosf. 


E TAKE  pleasure  in  presenting,  herewith,  two  excellent  landscape 
photographs  by  a young  lady  amateur,  a student  of  Vassar  College, 
Miss  Sylvia  Crowell.  They  are  reproduced  exact  size  from  the  ori- 
ginals, which  were  snapshots,  made  with  an  ordinary  hand  camera.  The 

light  effect  in  the  cattle 
picture  is  especially 
good.  We  hope  Miss 
Crowell  will  send  us 
other  examples  of  her 
work  with  the  camera. 
£ £ £ 

HOW  often  w e 
unconsci  o u si  y 
judge  distances 
— and  consequently 
sizes — by  the  aid  of  the 
softening  effect  of  what 
is  often  called  “atmos- 
phere” ( i.e slight  fog 
or  haze)  is  brought 
home  to  one  when  out 
on  a hill  side  or  other 
weather,  and  there  comes  out  of  the 
whose  presence  we  do  not  perceive  until 
he  is  within  a score  of  yards  or  so,  when  at  first  we  mistake  him  for  a giant  and 
his  dog  for  some  huge  monster.  At  first  glance  the  extra  foggy  state  leads 
us  to  place  him  much  further  away  than  he  really  is,  and  so  we  think  he  must 
be  much  bigger  than  he  is.  The  practical  lesson  for  the  photographer  is  to  take 
heed  lest  in  his  anxiety 
to  suggest  “atmosphere” 
he  overshoots  the  mark 
and  produces  burlesque. 

Now  it  is  fairly  generally 
known  that  the  ordinary 
plate  is, especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  shorter  waves 
of  light  towards  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  but 
it  is  not  always  adequate- 
ly realized  that  these 
short  waves  abound  in 
hazy  and  foggy  weather, 
and  that  the  plate  is  more 
affected  than  the  eye  is  by  them.  Hence  the  common  tendency  of  the  ordinary 
plate  to  overdo  foggy  weather  effect.  On  the  other  hand  an  ortho  plate  with 
color-screen  may  easily  fail  by  cutting  out  too  many  of  these  waves,  and  so  err  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For  a true  rendering  the  color-screen  has  to  be  ad- 
justed to  a nicety.  237 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


THE  ACTION  OF  POTASSIUM  SALTS  ON  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PLATES,  BY  LEVIN  AND  RUER. 

Nine  potassium  salts  of  various  origin, 
were  tested  under  the  same  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  the  Physic  Zeitsclir  on  the  nega- 
tive film,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
the  salts  for  190  days.  The  plates  were 
wrapped  in  black  paper  in  such  a manner 
that  only  one  layer  of  paper  separated  the 
preparation,  which  was  lying  on  tissue 
paper,  from  the  film.  On  the  black  paper 
was  a piece  of  sheet  brass  1 m.m.  (1/25 
inch  thick)  having  a round  hole  of  10 
m.m.  (2/5  inch)  in  diameter.  The  plates 
were  placed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a strong 
developer,  all  of  them  showed  the  outlines 
of  the  mask.  This  was  repeated  several 
times,  with  the  same  results.  Hygroscopic 
preparations  were  placed  in  a calcium 
chloride  desiccator  together  with  the  plates. 
In  order  to  measure  the  amount  of  emana- 
tion and  compare  it  to  that  of  known 
strength,  black  uranium  oxide  was  used 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  potas- 
sium  salts.  Five  hours  was  sufficient  to 
equal  the  blackening  caused  by  the  potas- 
sium salts.  The  conclusions  are  that  the 
emanati  ns  from  potassium  preparations  are 
i/ioco  that  of  uranium. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No  53. 


English. 

Metric. 

10  ozs. 

Water 

300  c.c. 

1 dr 

Potassium  dichromate 

4.0  gms. 

1 oz. 

Sodium  chloride 

30.0  gms. 

6 drs. 

Sulphuric  acid 

24  c.c. 

1500  c.c. 
20  c.c. 
4.0  gms. 
and  then 

900  c.c. 


After  bleaching,  the  plate  is  well  washed 
and  then  placed  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  following  solution:  * 

50  ozs.  Water 

5 drs.  Sulphuric  acid 

1 dr.  Potassium  permanganate 
The  negative  is  again  washed.' 
placed  in  the  following  bath : 

30  ozs.  Water 

1 dr.  Sodium  sulphite,  crystals  4.0  gms. 

80  drops  Sulphuric  acid  80  drops 

The  potassium  permanganate  removes  the 
developer  stains,  but  a precipitate  forms 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  sulphite  bath.  In- 
stead of  the  above  sulphite  solution,  bi- 
sulphite solution  may  be  used.  After  this 
treatment  the  plate  is  again  washed  and 
then  placed  in  the  following  solution  where 
it  is  re-d’eveloped : 

10  ozs.  Water 

14  dr.  Metol 

P/2  drs.  Sodium  sulphite 
1 oz.  Sodium  carbonate 
The  plate  is  then  washed  and  dried. 

— Photo graphische  Industrie,  No.  7,  1911 


300  c.c. 

2.0  gms. 

6.0  gms. 
30.0  gms. 


REMOVING  DEVELOPER  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES, 
BY  BLAKE  SMITH. 

Stains  which  result  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  org  nic  developers  maj  be  removed 
according  to  the  Photo  Revue,  in  the  fol- 
lowing m nner : The  defective  negative 
is  first  placed  in  running  water  until  the 
me  soft,  it  is  tlun  bleached 
in  the  following  solution: 


THE  USE  OF  PARAFFIN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
F.  STOLZE. 

That  paraffin  possesses  the  property  of 
repelling  water  and  thereby  rendering  sub- 
stances waterproof,  is  well-known.  To- 
wards solvents,  such  as  benzole,  ether,  boil- 
ing alcohol,  oils,  etc.,  it  does  not  have  this 
repelling  property.  Paraffin  practically 
forms  no  chemical  combinations,  and  its 
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application  as  an  impregnating  agent  is  in 
numerous  cases,  very  valuable,  providing 
this  is  properly  done.  If  cardboard  or 
wood:  is  to  be  made  impermeable  so  that 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  water  or  air  can 
pass  through-,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  dip 
the  article  into  melted  paraffin.  If  the 
work  can  be  carried  out  in  a vacuum  ap- 
paratus the  air  and  water  can  be  completely 
replaced  by  the  paraffin.  As  the  above  ap- 
paratus is  rarely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
photographer,  he  must  use  other  methods. 
If  the  paraffin  is  heated  to  above  ioo°  C. 
(2120  F.)  it  will  drive  out  the  air  and  mois- 
ture. This  heating  must  not  be  carried  too 
far  say  not  over  108°  C.  (226.4°  F.),  as 
otherwise  the  paraffin  may  ignite.  If  a 
thermometer  is  not  at  hand  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  ascertained  by  allowing  a drop 
of  water  to  fall  on  the  melted  paraffin ; when 
this  rapidly  disappears  with  a slight  hiss, 
further  heating  should  be  stopped.  If  the 
latter  method  is  used  some  precaution  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  burned,  for  if  the  para- 
ffin is  very  hot  it  will  fly  about.  Another 
and  better  way  is  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  to  a depth  of  1 c.m.  (about  Yi  inch) 
with  a 20%  solution  of  common  salt;  just 
over  this  place  a wire  screen  and  upon  this 
put  the  paraffin. 

The  salt  solution  is  now  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  which  on  account  of  the 
salt,  takes  place  at  a temperature  of  about 
104°  C.  (219.20  F.),  while  the  paraffin 
melts  at  55°  C.  (1310  F.).  The  melted 
paraffin  drops  down  on  the  hot  salt  solu- 
tion which  is  thereby  cooled  and  gradually 
the  temperature  of  the  two  liquids  become 
the  same.  The  temperature  then  rises  but 
never  exceeds  104°  C.  (219.20  F.).  As  soon 
as  all  the  paraffin  has  melted,  the  articles  to 
be  treated  are  dipped  into  it,  and  when  the 
thermometer  registers  between  ioo°  C. 
(212°  F.)  and'  104°  C.  (219.20  F.),  the 
melted  paraffin  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  all 
moisture  and  air  are  driven  out.  Above 
104°  C.  (219°  F.),  the  salt  water  boils; 
this  should  be  avoided.  When  the  air  ceases 
to  escape,  the  heating  should  be  stopped. 
The  paraffin  gradually  cools  and  becomes 
solid  and  at  the  same  time  separates  from 
the  salt  water,  it  is  then  ready  to  be  used 
at  any  time  again.  Wood  permeated  with 
paraffin  can  be  cut  or  sawed  in  any  direc- 
tion irrespective  of  the  grain ; even  hard 


woods  like  mahogany  and  teak,  do  not 
split.  Pasteboard  remains  smooth  and  paper 
boxes  and  covers  become  strong  and  quite 
rigid  and  are  air-tight.  Corks  may  be 
treated  to  advantage  in  this  way,  and  bottles 
closed  with  corks  of  this  kind  are  more  air- 
tight than  where  glass  stoppers  are  used. 
To  improve  glass  stoppers  they  should  be 
painted  with  a solution  of  paraffin  in  ben- 
zole. The  benzole  evaporates  rapidly,  and 
if  the  stopper  is  turned  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  it  is  hermetically  sealed ; even 
bromine  vapor  cannot  escape  and  where 
liquids  are  present  which  attack  glass,  the 
stopper  is  protected.  The  paraffin-benzole 
solution  may  be  kept  on  hand  ready  for 
use.  This  solution  may  also  be  used  for 
cleaning  glass  plates  for  squeegeeing  gela- 
tine prints.  The  paraffin  in  the  articles 
which  have  been  treated  with  the  melted 
mass,  on  cooling  shrinks  and  is  drawn 
within  these  articles,  leaving  only  a very 
thin  layer  on  the  surface  having  a dull  ap- 
pearance.— Photo graphische  Chronik. 


* * * 


MOVING  PICTURE  PORTRAITS. 

The  moving  picture  which  has  been  so 
successfully  used  in  many  fields,  is  now 
about  to  be  applied  to  studio  work  for  por- 
traiture. The  Biofix  Co.,  of  Berlin  (Ger- 
many), has  put  a suitable  camera  on  the 
market  which  enables  one  to  make  50  to 
250  pictures  (or  portraits).  An  inexpen- 
sive viewing  apparatus  is  also  supplied  by 
them,  it  is  made  something  like  the  “Muto- 
scope.  A similar  arrangement  can  be  made 
taking  a number  of  prints  (each  one  made 
from  a different  negative  of  course)  fasten- 
ing their  lower  ends  and  then  bending  them 
backwards  with  the  thumb  and  allowing 
the  free  ends  to  rapidly  slide,  one  after  the 
other,  from  the  thumb ; this  gives  the  sensa- 
tion of  a “moving”  picture.  The  Berlin 
studios  furnish  50  pictures  for  3 marks 
(•75)  5 100  pictures  with  viewing  ap- 

paratus for  7.50  marks  ($1.87)  ; and  the 
same  with  250  pictures  for  15.0  marks 
($3-75)-  The  single  pictures  measure 
3x5  c.m.  (1  1/5x2  inches). 

— Kamera  Kunst , Vol.  8,  No.  5. 
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FIXING  SOLUTIONS  FOR  PLATES  OR  BROMIDE 
PAPERS. 

Absolute  accuracy  in  making  up  fixing- 
baths  is  not  essential,  a few  grains  more  or 
less  not  making  any  appreciable  difference. 
Some  photographers  make  their  fixer  too 
strong,  however,  and  this  should  be  avoided. 
The  following  solution  does  not  err  in  this 
respect.  Hypo  is  purchased  by  the  pound, 
and  it  is  inadvisable  to  weigh  it  on  a bal- 
ance used  for  dispensing  developers,  etc. 
The  plan  advocated  is  to  spread  out  the 
pound  of  hypo1  on  a newspaper,  and  divide 
it  by  guess  into  two  equal  portions,  each 
of  these  portions  being  again  divided 
equally.  Thus  we  have  approximately  four 
quarter  pounds  of  crystals.  Pour  each  of 
these  portions  into  a separate  pint  bottle, 
and  fill  these  up  with  water. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

TIMING  OF  DEVELOPING. 

Amateurs  using  developing  papers  or 
developing  their  negatives  by  the  factorial 
system,  often  have  trouble  in  counting 
seconds  correctly,  especially  when  they  are 
anxious  and  nervous  to  know  the  possible 
result.  They  count  too  fast,  as  a rule. 
To  count  correctly,  use  a metronome,  an 
instrument  often  used  by  students  of  music 
for  keeping  time.  Set  the  pendulum  at  60; 
every  tick  will  then  record  a second.  When 
long  exposures  are  required,  set  the  bell 
at  5 or  6 and  count  only  the  ring  of  the 
bell ; every  ring  then  being  5 or  6 second's. 
By  this  method  you  can  give  the  same  ex- 
posure to  any  number  of  prints  from  the 
same  negative. 

Rev.  J.  Ansorge. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

FOR  ART’S  SAKE. 

“Lo  int,  said  the  phot< igrapher. 

The  sitt<  r raised  his  eyes  and  gave  a 
sickly  smirk. 

A our  hr:id  just  a little  bit  more  to  the 


left,  please,”  suggested  the  voice  from  the 
black  shroud.  “No,  don’t  move  the  eyes.” 

Like  a man  suffering  from  a stiff  neck, 
or  an  Eiffel  tower  collar,  the  sitter  tilted 
his  head  gingerly  till  it  reached  the  desired 
angle,  and  he  resembled  a dying  fish  try- 
ing not  to  mind. 

“That’s  very  nice — very  nice  indeed,” 
indeed,”  said  the  photographer.  “Stay  just 
there  while  I make  the  exposure.”  He  re- 
moved the  cap  as  he  spoke  and  counted  out 
a minute  and  three-quarters.  “Thank  you, 
sir,”  he  then  observed'.  “You  can  get  up. 
I’m  afraid  you’ve  been  sitting  on  your  hat.” 

“My  hat !”  roared  the  sitter,  angrily  re- 
garding the  flattened  felt.  “Why,  the 
dickens  didn’t  you  tell  me  I was  sitting  on 
it?” 

“My  dear  sir,”  protested  the  photog- 
rapher, blandly,  ‘ that  would  have  spoiled 
your  expression  !’” — Answers. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Metallic  Edges. 

Every  now  and  again  one  hears  of  trouble 
in  connection  with  those  metallic  iridescent 
edges  of  negatives,  due  either  to  the  use 
of  faulty  (stale)  plates,  or  induced  on 
negatives  kept  for  a long  time  in  an  at- 
mosphere contaminated  with  gas  fumes. 
The  usually  quoted  remedy  is  to  moisten 
a small  piece  of  clean  rag  with  methylated 
spirit,  and  rub  the  dry  film  surface.  But 
while  this  plan  answers  fairly  well  with 
skill  and  patience,  there  is  some  risk  of 
breaking  the  negative,  and,  moreover,  if 
the  stain  be  at  all  serious  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  remove  it  without  affecting  the 
adjacent  parts.  A far  safer,  quicker,  and 
efficacious  plan  is  to  make  up  a little  fresh 
hypo  and  ferricyanide  reducer.  Dip  a 
pledget  of  cotton-wool  in  this,  and  rub  the 
surface  of  the  film  evenly  and  briskly,  and 
then  hold  the  negative  under  the  flowing 
tap  for  a few  minutes.  The  solution  should 
be  freshly  prepared  and  fairly  strong. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  Jontribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors  J 


The  “Photographic  Convention,”  of 
Great  Britain,  which  this  year  meets  at  the 
Cathedral  City  of  Exeter,  July  10-15,  only 
needs  fine  weather  to  ensure  the  event 
being  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  following 
programme  has  been  arranged-: 

Monday  (10th.)— Conducted  party  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  city.  Welcome  at 
the  Guildhall  by  the  mayor.  President’s 
(Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington),  ad’dress.  Paper 
by  Air.  A.  Watkins,  “The  Undue  Multi- 
plicity of  Brands  of  Plates.”  Evening  con- 
versazione. Reception  by  president.  Music. 
Opening  of  exhibition.  Selected  cine- 
matograph display  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard. 
Annual  general  meeting. 

Tuesday  (nth).— Drive  through  Coun- 
tess Weir,  Exminster,  Powderham,  Star- 
cross,  Mamhead  Park,  Haldon,  Kennford, 
Alphington.  Reception  by  the  mayor. 

Wednesday  (12th). — The  cathedral.  Con- 
vention group.  Exhibition  of  city  muni- 
ments and  seals.  Annual  dinner. 

Thursday — Excursion  to  Lydford  Gorge 
and  Okehampton.  Lecture  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clayden,  on  “Some  Curious  Points  in 
Photography.” 

Friday  (14th). — Excursion  to  Totnes. 
thence  by  speical  steamer  to  Dartmouth 
and  back,  with  four  hours  for  photography. 
Lecture  by  Alessrs.  J.  Keane  and  S.  J. 
Taylor  on  “Night  Photography,”  etc. 

Saturday  (15th). — Barge  and  motor-boat 
excursion  on  the  Exeter  Canal  to  Countess 
Weir,  Topsham,  Turf. 

It  will  interest  architectural  workers  to 
know  that  it  is  expected  that  the  Cathedral 
authorities  will  make  special  arrangements 
to  facilitate  photography  in  and  around  the 
splendid  building.  There  will  be  the  usual 
trade  exhibition  of  apparatus,  .etc.  The 


Exeter  Camera  Club  is  providing  an  at- 
tractive exhibition  of  pictures.  The  local 
executive  have  matters  well  in  hand,  and 
are  making  every  possible  arrangement  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  visitors. 
The  Official  Handbook  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued to  members.  (N.  B. — Membership 
fee,  5s.)  For  all  further  information  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Downshire  House, 
Barry-road,  London,  S.  E. 

^ jt 

MONTREAL  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
CAMERA  CLUB,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

The  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Camera  Club  held  its  fifth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition in  the  Life  Members’  room  of  the 
Association,  from  April  the  17th  to  the 
22nd.  There  were  close  upon  two  hun- 
dred pictures  hung,  including  entries  from 
various  parts  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  England,  many  of  which  displayed 
artistic  qualities  of  a high  standard.  The 
exhibits  were  classified  and  awards  made. 

The  club  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
April  28th,  in  the  Club  House,  Peel  street, 
when  the  following  were  elected  to  office : 
President,  W.  R.  Allen ; Vice-President, 
G.  A.  Melville ; Recurding  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Chas.  Adkin.;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  P.S.  Robinson;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, M.  Barford',  Arthur  McNally  and 
Arthur  M.  Russell. 

During  the  past  year  the  club  premises 
have  been  remodelled  and  extended,  which 
has  doubled  the  working  accommodation. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  No.  250 
Peel  street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Abroad  with  the  Fletchers,  Jane  Felton 
Sampson,  L.  C.  Page  & Co.,  publishers, 
Boston,  Mass.  Net,  $1.60. 

Another  addition  to  the  Little  Pilgrim- 
ages Series  of  the  above  publishers. 

A record  of  a sight-seeing  journey 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  England,  and  Scotland. 

The  Fletchers,  an  elderly  Western 
farmer  and  wife,  who  becoming  wealthy 
through  a farm  appliance  invention  decide 
to  travel  and  so  join  a tourist  party.  The 
quaint  remarks  and  sayings  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
enliven  the  reading  throughout.  To  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  travel 
through  the  charming  places  dealt  with  in 
the  text,  the  book  will  be  indeed  interesting. 
The  illustrations  which  embellish  the  book 
are  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author. 

4.  4-  4- 

The  second  part  of  Cassell’s  “Cyclo- 
pedia of  Photography”  is  to  hand.  It  fully 
maintains  the  excellent  start  made  by  Part 
i.  Part  2 covers  the  alphabetical  course 
from  "autotype”  to  “cement,”  and  includes 
two  full-page  illustrations  architectural 
and  zoological  subjects).  Among  the  many 
useful  and  informative  articles  I may  men- 
tion the  printing  in  of  back  grounds  (ad- 
mirably illustrated ) ; backing  plates  with 
various  anti-halation  mixtures;  Balsamo’s 
proct  - with  phosphorus;  Baskett’s  re- 
ducer  by  Globe  metal  polish,  etc. ; bas- 
relief  photography  by  bichromated  gela- 
tine ; Beach  s developer,  of  quondam  fame ; 
Benm  tt  s carbon  sensitiser,  reducer,  and 
toning  baths;  Bergheim  lens;  bichromate 
skin  Hseas<  ; black  vignettes;  blisters; 
blocking  out  negatives;  blue  print  process; 
photog  phing  memorial  brasses;  Herschel’s 
breath  printing,  or  print-developing  pro- 
cess; 1 moil  process;  brush  development, 
etc. 


It  is  the  conspicuous  exception  nowadays 
to  find1  any  branch  of  scientific  work  pub- 
lished into  which  photography  in  some  way 
does  not  enter.  The  current  issue  of 
Knowledge  brings  this  point  home  to  one 
in  a striking  manner.  One  article  deals 
with  soil  bacteria  and  crop  production,  and 
by  the  camera  shows  the  difference  between 
wheat  grown  in  untreated,  toluened,  and 
heated  soil.  Another  illustration  shows 
one  of  the  minute  protozoa  found  in  soils. 
Another  writer  gives  us  two  pictures  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  and  explains  how  posi- 
tion measurements  may  be  made  from  two 
simultaneously-taken  pictures  from  differ- 
ent view  points.  Then  electrographs,  or 
leleictric-dis'charge  pictures,,  show  another 
curious  set  of  results.  But  perhaps  the 
quaintest  of  all  is  a picture  on  the  last 
page  of  this  number,  presenting  some  forms 
strangely  like  those  of  fungi,  which  are  due 
to  osmotic  pressure  consequent  on  mingling 
certain  salts  with  solutions  of  other  salts. 
Elsewhere  attention  is  drawn  to  the  im- 
portance of  optical  accuracy  in  color  filters 
where  critical  performance  of  the  lens  is 
required.  For  a filter  faulty  in  form  may 
upset  the  corrections  of  the  lens,  and  give 
rise  to  aberrations.  Filters  made  by  coat- 
ing glass  with  gelatine  may  take  on  un- 
desirable shapes,  owing  to  the  bending  of 
the  glass  consequent  upon  the  drying  and 
contraction  of  the  gelatine  film. 

^ $■ 

Deutscher  Photographen  Kalendar  fuer, 
1911,  Vol.  30,  Part  1.  Edited  by  Karl 
Schwier,  published  by  Deutschen  Photo-- 
graphen  Zeitung,  Weimar,  Germany.  Price, 
mark  2.0. 

This  little  volume  combines  a calendar, 
almanac  and  note  book,  it  contains  some 
670  recipes  covering  almost  every  possible 
photographic  emergency.  As  a pocket  note- 
book it  is  indispensable  to  the  practical 
and  scientific  photographer.  There  are 
also  many  useful  tables. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. —The  Editors.] 


The  Eastman  Company’s  special  Ko- 
daks, Nos.  3 and  3-A,  are  now  fitted  with 
the  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmatic  Lems,  speed 
f6.S,  which  is  fast  enough  for  slow  snap- 
shot exposures  on  cloudy  days.  These 
special  Kodaks  are  also  fitted  with  a com- 
pound shutter  with  which  exceptionally 
fast  exposures  may  be  made  of  rapidly 
moving  objects  on  bright  days.  They  are, 
therefore,  designed  to  cover  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions. 

A new  application  of  “Kodak  Simplicity” 
to  a difficult  problem  is  the  Auto  Time 
Exposure  Scale,  which  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  this  number. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper  is  some- 
thing new,  and  is  well  worth  a trial.  It 
gives  a beauty  of  tone  and  texture  which 
has  heretofore  been  possible  only  with  the 
carbon  printing  process. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  have  been  conducting  some  interest- 
ing experiments  with  the  new  orthochroma- 
tic  plates  and  the  orthochromatic  non- 
halation Defender  plates,  recently  introduc- 
ed by  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Com- 
pany. The  orthochromatic  plate  we  find 
extremely  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green,  in 
accordance  with  the  claim  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and*  the  results  which  we  ob- 
tained show  equal  color  values,  and  beauti- 
fully harmonious  and  well  graded  nega- 
tives. The  orthochromatic  non-halation 
plates  are  double  coated,  and  while  they 
possess  the  same  properties  as  the  ortho- 
chromatic plate  so  far  as  their  color  sensi- 
tiveness is  concerned,  they  are,  in  addition, 
completely  non-halation.  We  exposed  one 
plate  directly  against  the  sun  for  one-fifth 
of  a second,  and  the  result  shows  neither 
solarization  nor  the  slightest  trace  cf  any 


halation.  The  plates  were  developed  with 
Argo  M-Q  Tubes,  using  12  ounces  of 
water  per  tube,  and  came  up  evenly  and  of 
a good  printing  density.  We  predict  for 
both  of  these  new  products  of  the  Defender 
Photo  Supply  Co.,  a very  wide  market. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Bausch  & Lornb  Optical  Co.  are  desirous 
of  securing  pictures,  of  game  and  child 
studies  in  the  home,  made  with  Tessar  or 
Protar  Lenses.  Anyone  having  negatives 
of  interest  in  this  line  will  do  well  to  com- 
municate with  the  company,  addressing  de- 
partment Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

A NON-POISONOUS  RAPID  DEVELOPER — DURATOL. 

Since  the  advertisements  on  Duratol  have 
appeared  in  the  photographic  journals,  the 
attention  of  a great  many  photographers 
has  been  aroused  by  the  statement  that 
there  is  at  least  one  Coal  Tar  Rapid  de- 
veloper which  does  net  stain  the  fingers 
of  the  operator  and  above  all,  does  not 
cause  poisonous  symptoms  peculiar  to  other 
rapid  developers.  Soft  and  harmonious 
negatives  are  produced,  “fog”  is  absolutely 
eliminated,  and  the  results  generally  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  developing  agent. 

A communication  recently  received  from 
a Milwaukee  studio  strongly  supporting  the 
contention  of  the  manufacturers  of  Duratol 
reads  as  follows : 

“I  have  tried  the  sample  of  Duratol  and 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the 
finest  developing  agent  that  I have  used 
in  my  twenty-five  years  experience.  For 
energy  and  economy,  definition  and  brilli- 
ancy it  has  the  old  developers  “skinned  a 
mile.” 

“I  will  add  that  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  say  this  of  the  product  because  it 
deserves  it  and  makes  good.” 
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Mr.  H.  Oliver  Bodinie,  of  the  Photo 
Crafts  Shops,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  publicity  and  trade 
promotion  departments  of  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  With  un- 
tiring energy  Mr.  Bodine  has  within  a very 
short  while  become  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  photographic  trade  to-day,  be- 
ing called  upon  on  several  occasions  to  ad- 
dress gatherings  of  photographers.  We 
wish  Mr.  Bodine  every  success  in  his  new 
position  with  its  larger  field  wherein  to  de- 
vote his  energy  and  knowledge. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  store  of  Otto  Goerz,  in  New  York, 
39  West  42nd  street,  is  very  convenient  to 
out  of  town  visitors.,  the  Grand  Central 
Station  which  is  being  remodeled,  being 
only  a few  hundred  feet  east,  and  the  new 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Station,  a few  blocks 
below.  , 

Mr.  Goerz  carries  a complete  line  of 
lenses,  shutters,  cameras  and  other  photo- 
graphic supplies  and  accessories,  and  is  ex- 
pecting a full  line  of  small  European 
cameras.  To  those  unable  to  visit,  a postal 
card  will  bring  an  up-to-date  bargain  list. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Our  congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr. 
M.  Richard  Witt,  of  Philadephia,  the  win- 
ner of  the  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar 
Lens  and  Compound  Shutter  offered  as  a 
prize  in  the  Wanamaker  contest  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  best  photograph  made  with 
a Bausch  & Lomb  lens.  Mr.  William  H. 
Rau,  the  genial  president  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, acted  as  judge  and  selected  the 
head  and  shoulder  submitted  by  Mr.  Witt 
as  an  excellent  example  of  artistic  por- 
traiture and-  easy,  graceful  posing. 

By  the  way,  you  should  send  to  the 
Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.  for  a copy  of 


Lens  Tables  and  Facts  which  contains 
tables  of  angle  of  view,  stop  comparisons, 
enlarging  and  reducing  tables,  studio  dis- 
tances, in  fact  all  the  reference  tables  need- 
ed by  the  photographer  in  his  daily  work. 
It  fits  the  vest  pocket.  Address  them  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  interest- 
ing, illustrated  booklets,  written  by  our 
old  friend,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  with  illus- 
trations from  photographs  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Weed  Barnes  Ward.  They  are 
all  of  English  subjects,  as  the  titles  will 
indicate,  “Where  to  go.  and  what  to  take,” 
Ripon  & Fountain’s  Abbey,  York,  and  Old 
Castle  Barnard  are  among  the  places  de- 
scribed. They  will  be  found  of  real  value 
to  the  tourist  photographer  in  “Old  Eng- 
land.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
Maryland  Photo  Stock  Company  opened 
for  business  May  1st,  at  No.  310  No.  How- 
ard street,  Baltimore,  where  they  will  carry 
a complete  line  of  Ckyo  and  other  papers, 
films,  plates,  chemicals,  cameras  and  all 
photographic  supplies,  they  will  also  do 
enlarging,  as  well  as  developing  and  print- 
ing for  amateurs  and  the  profession.  Our 
friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  H.  D.  Williar, 
is  a member  of  this  new  photographic 
stock  house,  and  we  wish  him  all  success. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

hM 

HAUFF  ON  MODERN  DEVELOPERS  AND  HOW  TO 
USE  THEM. 

We  all  know  Hauff's  Developers.  Send 
a postal  for  the  free  booklet  “Hauff  on 
Modern  Developers.”  It  is  well  worth  re- 
ceiving, brim  full  of  general  information 
and  formulae.  American  agent,  G.  Gen- 
nert,  24-26  East  13th  street,  New  York 
City,  or  Chicago,  111. 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby”  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a busi- 
ness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  will  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town.  Write  to-day  for 
particulars.  Mui.ti print  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


ON  CAMERAS.  LENSES  AND  PB0T0GRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engraving  or 

Photographers  and  Engravers  Earn  $20  to  $50  Per  Week. 
Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  11  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  ) 967  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  j Effingham,  111. 

L.  H.  BIPSELL,  Pres 


NORMAN  “AA”  SODA 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb. , prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


i 5 BUY  FROM  A '' 

1 RELIABLE'  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 

MY  NAME  IN  THE  PHOTO  WORLD 
IS  MY  GUARANTEE 

GOER*  LENSES  AND  CAMERAS 

AND  OTHER  HIGH-GRADE  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN 
\ OUTFITS  A SPECIALTY 

\ CAMERAS  & LENSES  EXCHANGED 

\ FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES.  LENSES,  SHUTTERS  AND 
, CAMERAS  FITTED  AND  REPAIRED  BY  EXPERTS 
V ASK  FOB  UP-TO-DATE  BAflCAIN  LIST 

I INVITE  CORRESPONOENCfi  ON  ANYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

OTTQGOEH& 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

- 39  West  42o  Street  NEW  YORK  * 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Nos.  3 and  3 A 


SPECIAL 

KODAKS 


WILL  MAKE  THE  DARK  DAYS  BRIGHTER 


No.  3.  for  pictures  3K  x ilA  inches. 
Price.  $52.00. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  high- 
grade  Kodaks . 


They  are  fitted  with  the  Zeiss  Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens,  speed,  f 6.  3,  fast 
enough  for  slow  snap  shot  exposures  on 
cloudy  days. 

No  doubt  you  have  often  said,  “if  the 
sun  would  only  shine,”  and  have  been 
disappointed  because  it  did  not,  but 
with  the  Specials,  you  can  bring  home 
these  pictures  you  could  not  get  other- 
wise. The  large  opening  of  the  Zeiss 
Kodak  Anastigmat,  at  which  perfectly 
sharp  negatives  may  be  had,  makes 
these  dull  day  pictures  possible. 

The  Specials  are  also  fitted  with  the 
Compound  Shutter,  with  which  excep- 
tionally fast  exposures  may  be  made  of 
r^idly  moving  objects  on  the  bright 
days.  These  shutters  make  exposures 
from  one  second  to  1/250  of  a second 
with  the  No.  3,  and  1 to  1/200  seconds 
with  the  3A.  size.  With  rack  and  pin- 
ion, rising  and  sliding  front,  spirit  level, 
soft  black  leather  bellows,  and  genuine 
Persian  leather  covering  that  lends  an 
air  of  distinction  and  refinement  to 
these  Kodaks,  you  can  have  the  very 
best,  and  still  retain  all  the  Kodak 
simplicity. 

Of  course  they  use  the  regular  East- 
man N.  C.  film  cartridges,  but  may  be 
No.  3A,  forpictures  iyA  x 5%  inches,  fitted  for  glass  plates  (extra)  if  you  like. 
Price,  $65.00. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


CORRECT  EXPOSURES 
AT  A GLANCE, 

Just  another  application  of  “Kodak 
simplicity”  to  a difficult  problem,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
the  amateur  has  to  contend  with. 

Probably  more  failures  are  due  to 
incorrect  exposure  than  to  any  other 
one  thing,  and  the  correct  shutter  speed 
and  the  most  suitable  diaphragm  open- 
ing to  use  under  the  various  conditions 
of  light  and  shade,  and  relative  position 
of  the  subject  to  the  Kodak,  are  factors 
that  even  the  most  experienced  workers 
find  are  hard  to  determine. 

In  looking  over  your  own  negatives, 
you  probably  will  find  some  that  are  too 
thin  to  make  good  prints,  due  to  their 
having  been  undertimed,  and  others 
that  are  flat  and  lacking  in  contrast, 
indicating  that  they  have  been  over- 
timed. 

The  Kodak  Autotime  Exposure  Scale 
will  obviate  these  defects  in  your  nega- 
tives. Just  have  the  assurance  of  cor- 
rect exposures  permanently  attached  to 
the  shutter  of  your  Kodak  and,  know- 
ing the  subject  you  wish  to  photograph, 
a glance  at  the  scale  will  show  you  the 
proper  point  to  set  the  shutter  speed 
and  diaphragm  indicators,  and  you  need 


never  have  another  defective  negative 
of  out-of-door  subjects  due  to  incorrect 
exposure. 

Like  other  methods  that  have  been 
devised  and  perfected  to  simplify  pic- 
ture making  by  the  Kodak  system,  the 
Autotime  Scale  method  of  exposure  has 
been  practically  tried  out  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  It  is  truly  another 
step  in  Kodak  simplicity  that  is  proving 
of  practical  worth.  Begin  now  with 
a Kodak  Autotime  Exposure  Scale 
attached  to  your  Kodak  shutter  and 
have  all  your  negatives  perfect  ones. 
The  cost  is  but  a trifle,  $1.00  to  $1.50, 
according  to  the  shutter. 

We  have  published  a tiny  illustrated 
booklet  describing  the  Kodak  Autotime 
Exposure  Scale,  which  is  free  at  your 
dealers  or  by  mail. 


YOU  NEED  A TRIPOD. 

In  home  portraiture — in  making 
groups  out  of  doors  in  the  shade — in 
the  woods  where  the  path  winds  under 
the  overhanging  trees — in  a thousand 
and  one  places,  the  tripod  is  indispen- 
sable. You  may  have  thought  these 
pictures  were  too  much  trouble,  but  if 
so,  you  have  missed  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
Kodak  subjects. 

Just  put  a Kodak  Metal  Tripod  in 
your  grip  when  traveling,  or  have  one 
with  you  on  your  next  walk  to  the 
woods  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
many  inviting  pictures  you  will  see 
when  you  have  the  means  of  making 
them  at  hand.  The  Kodak  Metal  Tri- 
pod is  not  a bother,  for  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  in  the  way,  but  it  is  a 
convenience  and  help  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  pictures  that  are  not  possible 
with  instantaneous  exposures. 

The  Kodak  is  the  strongest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  all  metal  tripods,  The 
legs  are  made  of  nickeled  brass  tubing, 
and  when  drawn  out  to  full  length, 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


automatically  lock 
at  each  joint.  By 
a slight  pressure 
on  the  topmost 
catch,  the  sections 
may  be  telescoped 
together  again, 
each  catch  unlock- 
ing of  its  own 
accord.  A most 
important  feature 
is,  that  any  section 
may  be  readily 
taken  apart  and 
repaired,  should  it 
become  inopera- 
tive through  acci- 
dent or  wear.  This 
is  a unique  feature 
of  the  Kodak 
Metal  Tripod. 

The  screw  is 
attached  to  the 
revolving  head,  so  the  Kodak  is  readily 
attached  by  turning  the  head  after  the 
tripod  is  set  up.  The  No.  1 is  15  inches 
long  when  closed,  48^2  inches  extended, 
four  sections:  No.  2,  13^2  inches 

closed,  49^2  inches  extended,  five  sec- 
tions. Weight,  24^2  ounces. 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  i,  $2.50 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  2,  - - 3.25 

Leather  Carrying  Case  for  either  style,  1.50 


Kodak  Velvet  Green 
works  like  Velox 
and  gives  beautiful 
Green  Carbon  effects 
without  special  treatment. 
Try  a dozen 
paper  or  Post  Cards 
on  your  favorite  negatives. 
The  same  price  as  Velox. 
Your  dealer  has  it. 


INCREASE  THE  EFFIC= 
IENCY  OF  YOUR  OUT 
FIT  WITH  THE  1A 
SPEED  KODAK. 

This  wonderfully  compact  and  con- 
venient little  camera  is  fitted  with  the 
well  known  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
which  allows  of  exposures  ranging  from 
1-1000  of  a second  to  slow  instantaneous 
and  time  exposures.  It  is  designed 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  a small  and  compact  form  of  high 
speed  camera  that  will  go  in  a top-coat 
pocket  and  still  retain  the  speed  ad- 
vantages of  the  larger  instruments. 

The  No.  1A  Speed  Kodak  is  a superior 
camera  in  every  detail  of  construction, 
finish  and  adaptability  to  serious  work. 
It  is  fitted  with  the  Zeiss  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  Lens  working  at  f.6.3,  which 
gives  negatives  with  such  fine  definition 
and  flatness  of  field  that  they  may 
readily  be  enlarged  to  many  times  their 
original  size  and  still  retain  all  the 
detail  of  a contact  print. 

Speed  records  are  being  broken  every 
day.  You  can  keep  up  with  present 
day  conditions  with  a Speed  Kodak. 


NO,  IA  SPEED  KODAK, 


For  pictures  2k£  x \V\  inches.  Size 
of  camera,  2V\  x 4kj.  x 9^.  inches. 


Price,  $60.00. 

Ask  your  Kodak  Dealer  about  it. 
(3) 
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Quality >, 

Certainty  of  Results , 
Ease  of  Manipulation, 


■\ 


AristoGold  Paper 
and  Post  Cards 


make  prints  of  carbon  quality  in 
sepia  or  purple  tone.  Just  print, 
wash  and  fix. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


All  dealers. 


J 
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Try  Kodak  Velvet  Green  paper 
on  a dozen  of  your  choice  nega- 
tives. You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  beauty  of  tone  and  texture 
that  heretofore  has  only  been 
possible  in  the  carbon  printing 
process. 


KODAK 


is  exposed  by  daylight,  developed  and  fixed  just  like 
Velox.  It  is  made  in  Single  Weight,  Double  Weight 
and  Post  Cards  at  Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealer  s. 
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II  A ItAlAtfD  DI  A TI?C  are  not  alone  uniform,  but 

nAMrlllJtC  iLAI ho  uniformly  good 

Made  of  the  finest  materials  and  under  the  most  modern  methods 
they  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  manufactured  product  can  be. 
Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  excel,  because  in  addition  to 
their  other  good  qualities  they  are  m the  highest  degree  color- 
sensitive. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  proof  of  the  tank  is  the 
quality  of  the  negative. 

The  Eastman 
Plate  Tank 

automatically  makes  the 
best  of  every  exposure. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 

Win  n writing  to  n<l\<  • • wrs  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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AG  KID 


IMPERIAL  PLATES 


VERSAR 

VERSATILITY 


MM have  shown  a number  of  photographs  taken 
III  with  the  Versar,  illustrating  its  value  for 
Home  Portraiture,  and  now  desire  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  our  prospective  customers  the 
fact  that  all  classes  of  view  work  can  be  done  with  the 
Versar  to  equal  advantage.  If  stopped  down  a little 
it  will  cover  the  plate  sharply  and,  if— it  is  desired  to  use 
it  for  high  speed  work,  open  it  up  to  the  full  speed  of 
F.  6 and  the  Versar  will  give  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
negative  of  this  class.  The  photograph  reproduced  above 
is  from  a 5 x 7 Versar  negative  and  the  photographer 
states,  “I  am  using  the  Versar  successfully  for  view 
work  and  it  is  the  best  all-around  lens  I have  ever  seen.” 
Made  in  all  sizes,  from  4x5  to  1 7 x 20,  and  furnished 
mounted  in  barrel  with  iris  diaphragm,  or  with  shutter. 


Photographs  can  now 
be  made  directly  against 
the  light,  in  or  outdoors. 
Freedom  from  halation 
under  all  conditions. 

The  same  low  list  prices 

ALL  DEALERS 

S.  GENNERT  CHICAXSORK 


In  strictly  professional  lenses  our  Vifax  F.  3.  8 
and  Series  A.,  F.  5 are  unexcelled  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  in  Anastigmats  none  are  superior  to  our 

Velostigmat  F.  6.  8. 

Catalogue  sent  free  from  factory  or  can  be  had  at 
any  photo  stock  dealer’s,  as  they  all  handle  “Wollensak” 
products. 


Wollensak  Optical  Co. 

283  Central  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


! 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and — make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-61  1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto  i 

When  writing  • . advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“Papers  of  Quality ” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

w 

Your  printer  wilt  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1.  co 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 
either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  N ature  Study  Should  be  Taught 
(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,50 

Three  Kingdoms— the  Handbook  of 
the  AA 75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW. 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills : Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  USE 


Mnrli)”  Uniting 


THE  ORIGINAL 


PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  paper  Manufacturing  Co* 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sole  I>v  .ill  Leading  Dealers 
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SNAPSHOT 

TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  introduction  of  the  new 
COOKE-TELAR  F/7  marks  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  science 
of  optics  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphy. The  possibility  of  using 
a lens  of,  say,  22  inches  focus  on 
a camera  having  an  extension  of 
only  11 1/2  inches,  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities never  before  imagined 
without  the  thought  of  com- 
plicated attachments  and  long 
shaky  camera  extensions. 

Just  think  of  the  advantages.  An  or- 
dinary amateur  photographer  with  an 
ordinary  hand  camera  and  lens,  merely 
unscrews  his  lens  from  the  flange,  and 
inserts  the  COOKE-TELAR.  He  then 
secures  from  the  same  position  a picture 
just  twice  the  size,  and  with  the  same 
length  of  camera  bellows.  Instead  of 
giving  a long  time-exposure  he  can  give 
the  quickest  exposure  of  which  his  shut- 
ter is  capable.  The  definition  is  crisp, 
and  can  of  course  never  be  spoiled  by 
the  vibration  of  a long  bellows  extension 
on  a wobbly”  tripod. 


For  pictures  of  animals,  areoplanes, 
athletic  events,  and  for  everything 

which  must 
be  photo- 
graphed from 
a distance, 
nothing  like 
the  COOKE- 
TELAR  has 
yet  appeared. 
Write  today 
for  a f u 1 1 
description, 
mailed  free 
on  request. 


TteTAyLOI^ffopSON 

^k^3^roadwa^]Ne^forkCity 


THE  BEST 


FILM 


ALL 


DEALERS 


G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  new 
standard 
for 

compactness 

in 

cameras 


Prenioette  Jr. 

THE  smallest,  lightest,  daintiest  little  camera 
for  2%  x3/i  pictures  that  you  ever  saw. 

Made  entirely  of  aluminum,  it  will  almost  slip 
into  a vest  pocket,  yet  it  makes  pictures  which  will 
compare_ favorably  with  those  made  with  the  largest 
cameras. 

It  loads  in  daylight,  is  simplicity  itself  in  operation, 
and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

Fitted  with  carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens,  automatic  shutter  for  time  and  snap  shot  expos-  | 
ures,  and  direct  view  finder — a distinct  innovation  in 
so  inexpensive  a camera. 

It  costs  only  five  dollars. 

Y ou  should  surely  have  one  of  these  convenient  little  ! 
cameras  to  keep  a record  of  the  summer’s  pleasures. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  just  off  the  press.  It  describes  this 
camera  fully,  as  well  as  50  other  styles  and  sizes  of  Premo 
cameras  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all  about  the  simple 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Developing  System.  Get  a copy 
to-day  from  your  dealer  or  write  us.  It’s  free. 

IMPORTANT  — In  writing  be  sure  to  specify  Premo  catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Camera  closed 
showing  direct 
view  finder. 
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M 

TUBES 


MONTAUK 


Q 

TUBES 


THE  BEST  MADE 

AT  YOUR  DEALER 

G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


r 'i 


; 


U 


V 


mm 


This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


Tor  Library  and  Tocket  Purposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Tearlf  Ivith  Chased  Gold  "Bands . 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STYLES  & CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Your  Reputation  as  a Photographer 

Depends  solely  on  the  Quality  of  your  finished  product. 

The  foundation  of  your  Reputation  is  the  Quality  of 
your  negatives.  To  produce  the  best  negatives  you 
must  use  the  best  plates.  The  reputation  of  thousands 
of  successful  Photographers  is  solidly  built  on  those  dis- 
tinctive Qualities  inherent  only  in  CRAMER  PLATES 

C.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

. .-^P>  paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones ^[beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
"PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 
“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN’ 
"GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND” 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER' 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

In  Ollier.  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory.  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  U. 
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Definite 

Information 

on  any  branch 
ofmmm 

Photography 

This  complete  catalog 
of  the  best  books  pub- 
lished on  the  many 
branches  of  photo- 
graphy is  yours  if  you 
write* 


P Every  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer  should  Q 
have  this  Complete  List  of  Books*  It  contains  the  | 
S Title,  Description  and  Price  of  Books  on  sixty  differ - • 

I ent  phases  of  the  art*  Better  write  for  it  at  once*  | 


v: 


BUTLKE,  .a  aAMErS 

PUBLISHERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

Jackson  Boulevard  and  Desplaines  Street , CHICAGO 


J 


The  Royal  Foreground  Ray  Screen 


(PATENTED) 


The  Latest  and  Greatest 
Improvement  in  Ray  Filters 


The  only  Ray  Screen  ever  invented  that  will  give  an  even 
equal  exposure  to  both  sky  and  foreground,  and  produce  a perfect 
cloud  effect  instantaneously  with  ordinary  plates. 

The  Royal  Foreground  Ray  Screen  is  so  constructed  that  the 
color,  which  is  a strong  orange  yellow  at  the  top,  is  gradually 
diminished  until  perfect  transparency  is  attained  at  the  bottom. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  gradual  blending  of  color  is  to  sift  out 
or  absorb  the  powerful  chemical  rays  from  the  clouds  and  sky, 
which  pass  through  the  strongly  colored  top  of  the  filter,  without 
perceptibly  decreasing  the  weak  illumination  of  the  reflected  light 
from  the  foreground,  which  comes  through  the  transparent  or 
colorless  lower  part  of  the  screen  in  full  intensity. 


No. 

Diameter,  Inches 

Price 

No. 

Diameter,  Inches 

Price 

No. 

Diameter,  Inches 

Price 

0 

H 

$1.50 

5 

m 

2.00 

10 

3 

$3.50 

1 

1 5-16 

1.50 

6 

2 

2 25 

11 

3K 

4.00 

2 

for  box  cameras 

;i.5o 

7 

2K 

2.50 

12 

3)4 

4.50 

3 

1 7-16 

1.50 

8 

3.00 

13 

4 

5.25 

4 

IK 

1.50 

9 

3.25 

14 

4K 

6.00 

ORDER 

FROM  YOUR 

DEALER 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  57  East  Ninth  Street,  N.  Y. 


Send  (10c.  Postage)  for 
Complete  Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  DEALERS 
IN  EVERY  KIND  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a New  Edition  of 

P)otograpl)tc  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

( Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times) 

This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  “Profusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


t 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crys  als 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide=Angle  Studic; 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo- Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROp^2o™vo'  Price,  One  Dollar 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

Or  FREE  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $1.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


W'-.cn  writing  to  ad  <. rtisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Crown  Lenses  GIVE  Satisfaction 


Crown  Lenses  MUST  prove  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
lenses  you  ever  bought  at  the  same,  or  even  higher  prices. 
If  not,  the  dealer  will  pay  back  your  money.  And  we  will 
hack  him  up  in  doing  so.  ------ 

If  we  were  not  ABSOLUTELY  SURE  that  Crown  Lenses  at 
least  equal  any  other  line,  we  could  not  afford  to  make  this  offer. 
WE  KNOW  that  Crown  Lenses  will  give  you  the  results  you 
want.  We  KNOW  they  will  be  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
We  KNOW  you  will  he  a “Crown  Enthusiast’  after  trying 
these  lenses  of  quality.  ------- 

Write  for  special  information  regarding  the  Series  I,  F : 4.5 
Crown  Anastigmats.  ------- 


CROWN  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I zzzB 


Don’t  take  the  chance  of  spoiling  your  prints  by  using  inferior 
Blotting  Paper 

“Standard”  Blotting 

PH0T0=FINISH,  LINTLESS  and  CHEMICALLY  PURE 

Is  absolutely  the  best  blotting  that  can  be  made.  Insist  on 
having  it.  If  you  want  something  cheaper,  try  our  “ LINEN 
FINISH  PHOTO,”  it  is  cheaper  in  price  but  gives  satisfaction. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  guess  the  distance 
between  the  camera  and  subject.  Focusing 
scale  and  “finder”  are  done  away  with;  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  appear  in 
the  negative. 

The  Graflex  is  fitted  with  the  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter,  giving  exposures  of 
any  duration  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a 
second. 


The  Graflex  shows  the  image  right  side  up — 
the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  negative — 

up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 


I 


& 


i 

IM 


With  a Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  days . 
in  the  deep  woods,  or  even  indoors. 


Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Packs  may  be 
used  with  the  Graflex. 


Graflex  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or 

FOLMER  & SCHW1NG  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A HANDSOME  BOOK  FREE 


^j^OR  the  names  and  addresses  of  One  Hundred  Photographers, 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for 
THt  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIML5,  if  sent  to  us  by  any  reader  of 
this  magazine,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  book  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  this  magazine, 
entitled  " Photographing  in  Old  England.9* 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  WEST  14th  STREET  - 


NEW  YORK 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Practical  Pbotograpber 

Janteapt  and  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re- publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIG  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
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S You  need  this  great  Encyclopedia  of  Photography 
j|  every  day — thousands  own  it 

ye  — — ■ ' ' ' 

THE  BOOK  OF 

| Photography 

S Edited  by 

| PAUL  N.  HASLUCK 

m 

g 1000  Illustrations  48  Tull- page  Plates 

j|=  C,The  most  comprehensive  description  of  photography  and  its 
H applications  as  yet  published,  combining  in  its  forty-one  chap- 
jH  ters  the  contents  of  as  many  separate  handbooks,  with  a prac- 
tical  dictionary  briefly  defining  photographic  terms.  A com- 
^ plete  photographic  library  in  one  handsome  volume,  7x10  in* 
ches,  744  pages,  48  full-page  plates  and  over  1000  illustrations 
H in  the  text.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Contains  a vast 
^ amount  of  information  put  in  a simple  and  direct  way.  No 
[j|  other  book  approaches  this  in  the  fullness  and  up-to-date  char- 
jj|  acter  of  its  information.  Formulae  and  working  methods  ac- 
tgjj  company  the  processes  with  illustrations.  The  Index,  cover- 
ing  24  pages,  gives  instantaneous  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  detail.  Net  $3.00. 

Price,  $3.00  Net,  including  delivery  charges.  Address 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

St 

I 135  WEST  14th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES” 
IS  PRINTED  ENTIRELY  ON 
MIEHLE  PRESSES 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


\\  lien  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times 
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SOME 


Proof  of  the  advantageous  construction  of  a 

GOERZ  DAGOR  F:6.8 

WIDE 
ANGLE 

for 

interiors 
and  all 
views  at 
short 
distances 
sharp’y 
covering 
a much 
larger 
plate 
when 
small 
aperture 
is 

employed. 


MADE  WITH  COE H 7 DAGOR  LLN5 


RAPID 


speed 
work,  etc. 
working 
at  full 
aperture 
with 
extreme 
sharpness 
to  the 


GOER7  TCLE  PHOTO  3 M AG‘N 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


COMMERCIAL 


A LONG  FOCUS  LENS 

for  distant  objects  w!  en  the  back  combination 
alone  is  used,  which  makes  a 


Both  Highly  Efficient  and  Economical.  Capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  at  a proven  better  quality  than  can 
be  found  in  most  any  other  lens.  Sample  prints,  instructive 
catalog  or  FREE  TRIAL  of  any  GOERZ  Lens  may  be 
had  at  your  dealer's  or  from  us  direct. 

Fitted  to  any  Camera  or  Kodak  will  certainly  improve 
your 


PORTRAIT 


WORK 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO, 

317  East  34th  Street  * - New 


ARCHITECTURE 


FLASH  GROUP 


COPY  WORK 
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The  main  use  of  this  shutter  is  for  the  photography  of 
objects  in  very  rapid  motion — the  speeding  auto,  the  flight  of  a 
base  ball,  etc.,  but  it  gives  most  excellent  results  through  the 
whole  range  of  exposure ; time  exposures  included. 

Actual  experience  proves  that  no  other  shutter  can  do  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Seneca  Focal  Plane  Shutter — or 
approach  it. 

The  range  is  from  “time”  to  “toVo 
of  a second,”  with  apertures  from 
the  full  size  plate  down  to  of  an 
inch. 

It  is  easy  to  operate,  perfectly  con- 
structed and  can  be  adapted  to  use 
with  all  folding  plate  and  view 
cameras. 

Write  for  Full  Information  and 
1911  Catalogue 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 


ew  Seneca  Creations 


The  Seneca 
Revolving  Back 

A camera  fitted  with  the  Seneca 
Revolving  Back  will  take  vertical  or 
horizontal  pictures,  as  desired,  with- 
out changing  the  position  of  the 
camera  itself. 

Fogging  the  plare  is  absolutely  impossible  with  the  New  Seneca  Back. 
It  can  be  removed  in  an  instant. 

Write  for  Full  Description 


Seneca  Focal  Plane  Shutter  {j 


8 


8 
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Dept.  D 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  g 


fi 


Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Simplex 


Other  Holders 

Showing, how  slides  are  easily  broken 


New  Seneca  Creations  | 

New  Improved  $ 
Seneca  View 
Camera 

The  Outfit  for  Home  Portraiture 
and  General  Viewing  with  Rack  and 
Pinion,  Back  and  Front ; and  Jarless 
Back. 

For  all  kinds  of  difficult  work  this 
camera  solves  the  problem.  It  has 
all  adjustments  required  for  confined 
situations — it  is  a photographic  in- 
strument of  unequalled  attainments. 


New  Improved  Seneca  View,  Showing  Operation  of 
Patented  Sliding  Front  Bed 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  full  description 

The  Seneca  Simplex 
Double  Plate 
Holder 

Unbreakable,  unleakable. 

A money  saver  for  every 
camera  user. 

The  new  style  press  board 
slide  is  cleverly  designed  to 
do  away  with  wooden 
handles  which  are  continu- 
ally breaking  or  accidentally 
pulling  out.  Prevents  un- 
certainty as  to  whether 
slide  was  turned  after  ex- 
posure was  made. 

No  longer  than  old  fashioned  holder  but  with  deeper  light  trap  to  pro- 
tect the  plate. 

Durable  and  mechanically  perfect,  the  Simplex  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  plate  holder,  yet  insures  you  against  vexation  and  the  loss  of 
pictures,  time  and  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  Circular 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.  * 

Dept.  D Rochester,  N.  Y 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  - New  York 


The  “Agfa  Books — Formulae  Book  and  Flashlight  Book— are  both 
——————————  instructive  and  interesting  reading.  Copies 

can  be  bad  from  any  photographic  dealer  for  an  Agfa  label  and  10  cents,  or 
by  mail  direct  from 


call 


for 


the 


Early  Vacation  Days 


camera 


Agfa 


Books  will  assist  you  to 


The 


satisfactory  records  of  your  happy  time 


VOL.  XLIII  ^ No.  7 

50  per  Annum  JIjL/Y,  1911  Single  Copiies,  15  Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Mag  azme  Devoted  to  {he  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


i* 


The  prize-winning  paper — is  Cyko 
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Infinite 

pains  to  make 
your  pictures  look  right 

You  look  for  the  right  subject, 
study  its  best  possibilities,  spend 
hours  and  days  making  negatives 
for  your  convention  exhibit,  and 
it  will  be  love’s  labor  lost  unless 
you  finish  your  prints  on 

CYKO- 

the  paper  that  will  positively  show 
every  value  of  your 
negative. 


An sco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  Sunken  Gardens , Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 


OTICE  the  rich  and  varied 
color  tones  in  this  photograph. 


N 

Trees  and  shrubbery  and  grass,  all 
green,  still  have  their  separate  tonal 
values.  The  colors  of  the  flowers 
are  distinct.  This  is  chromatic  bal- 
ance, a property  possessed  by  the 
improved  film,  ANSCO  FILM,  and 
by  no  other  film.  Load  your  camera 
with  this  film  and  you  can  make 
truer,  more  artistic  photographs.  It 
opens  up  a wider  field  of  artistic 
achievement  to  you  as  an  amateur. 

Ansco  Film  has  other  features  which 
make  fine  results  more  certain  from 
your  use  of  a camera. 

It  is  easy  to  work  and  handle,  non- 
curling, non-halation.  Costs  no  more. 
Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  film  camera. 


If  you  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  photography, 
you  are  anxious  to  learn 
all  that  will  help  you. 
Ask  your  nearest  inde- 
pendent dealer  for  liter- 
ature about 


ii 


ttNSCO 

FILM 

The  Film  with 
Chromatic  Balance 

Independent  dealers 
everywhere  sell  Ansco 
photographic  goods. 
Look  for  the  Ansco  sign. 


I 


I 


I 


To  show  you  just  how  superior  Ansco  Film  is  when 
developed  right,  we  will  develop  a roll  for  you  for  10c,  to 
partly  defray  expense  and  make  one  print  on  Cyko  Paper, 
free.  Enclose  your  name  and  address  and  5 two-cent 
stamps  with  roll  of  film  and  mail,  care  F ree  T uition  Dep’t. 


& 


Ansco  Catalog  and  valuaole  two-vol.  Photographic  Manual  sent  free  on  request . 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


I 


I 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES"  ALBOMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.5L  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders'  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  ‘ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4^  x 5/4  inches 

. . Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5^x8  ** 

•• 

•* 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

•e 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 0 x 1 2 “ 

*• 

•• 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 1 x 14  “ 

•1 

2.S0 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  Cimcs  Publishing 
Association,  ns  w.  sw  new  Vork 
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POST  CARDS » 


That  are  suited  to  your 
negatives.  The  kind  with 
a grade  to  fit  your  negatives. 
Always  specify 

ARGO 

when  having  prints  made  by  the  photo 
finisher.  Best  Prints  will  result,  every 
time. 

In  buying  from  the  dealer,  get  Argo,  if  he 
will  supply  you.  If  he  will  not,  write  us 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest  independent 
dealer. 


m 


m 

m 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 

Argo  Park  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


m 

m 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  tlie  handsomely  illustrated  hook? 

It  is  going  fast 

“Pbotograjliing  in  SnglantT 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer— a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams'  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare's  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 
Or  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  100  photographers 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  "West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


99 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  wilh  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12*4x9*4 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack  ” H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  lvill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
** THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

. 

. . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

. . 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

• © 

$3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price  ...... 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

. 1.50 

?4'S° 

Both  for 

• 

• 

$3.50 

The  'Book  pf  Photography. 

By  Paul  Hasluck. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

. 1.50 

$4-5° 

Both  for 

■ • 

• « 

$3.50 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

. 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

j « • 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year 

• • 150 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• 

• • • 

$3.00 

Photographic  Amusements. 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

• 1'5° 

$2.50 

Both  for 

• 

$1.50 

" Photographic  T imes  ” A Ibum, 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

(<  (i  u 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

««  <f  tt 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

t<  tc  tt 

No.  4 

2.40 

3 A0 

it  tt  tt 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Of  all  Rapid  Developers 

DURATOL 

(U.  S.  PATENT— NAME  REGISTERED) 

is  the  most  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion  and 
the  only  one  producing  absolutely  fog-free  negatives.  It 
has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands,  not  even  staining 
the  fingers,  and  produces  essentially  the  same  results 
which  are  obtained  from  other  coal-tar  developers. 


Sample  and  Descriptive  Booklet  from 

SCHERING  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo- Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association  9 

135  \^est  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  J 

MMM 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Clarence  L.  Usher.  Associate  Editor.  Wilson  I.  Adams,  Assistant  Editor. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York. 

George  B.  Carter,  President.  D.  Randolph  Cook,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Volume  XLIII 


JULY,  1911 


No.  7 


CONTENTS 

Cover  Design  Harry  D.  Williar 

Miss  Maynard  in  Her  Darkroom  Frontispiece 

The  Work  of  Miss  Florence  Maynard.  Illustrated The  Editor  247 
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HE  work  of  Miss  Florence  Maynard,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  of  the  very  best  of  its 
kind,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful portrait  photographers  in  America. 

Miss  Maynard  makes  a specialty  of  in- 
door portraiture  in  the  homes  of  her 
patrons ; but  she  has  had  great  success 
in  out-of-door  work  as  well.  Her  portraits 
and  portrait  groups,  taken  by  side  light,  in 
the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  sitters’ 
own  homes,  are  particularly  happy  and 
artistic.  Her  landscapes  are  scarcely  less 
so,  though  Miss  Maynard  has  not  devoted 
as  much  time  and  attention  to  this  branch 
of  photographic  work. 

The  pictures  which  we  have  selected 
to  illustrate  this  paper  are  typical  examples 
of  both  her  portrait  and  her  landscape 
work,  and  were  chosen  from  a very  large  collection  of  her  photographs,  all 
of  which  are  excellent.  The  pictures  speak  for  themselves,  and  do  not’  re- 
quire any  comment  by  us.  They  show,  at  a glance,  that  Miss  Maynard  is 
a pictorialist  without  being  a faddist;  that  she  is  highly  sensitive  to  the 
esthetic  possibilities  of  a subject,  and  that  she  works  intelligently  to  secure  the 
best  and  most  artistic  result  in  each  case,  without  resorting  to  tricks  of  any 
kind,  and  without  depending  upon  happy  accidents  to  give  her  the  startling 
results  which  many  of  our  modern  pictorialists  seem  to  strive  after,  believing, 
as  they  seem  to  do,  that  a photograph,  to  be  artistic,  must  resemble  a painting! 

Miss  Maynard  was  a painter  before  she  became  a photographer,  and  she 
therefore  knows  what  a good  painting  is,  as  well  as  a good  photograph.  She 
endeavors  to  make  her  photographs  look  precisely  what  they  are ; good  photo- 
graphs; and  she  happily  does  not  try  to  imitate  poor  paintings.  But  Miss 
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A T THE  GA  TE  OF  WARDOUR  CASTLE.  Near  Wilton , England. 

Maynard  has  written  a letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 
which  tells,  better  than  he  can,  what  her  photographic  aims  and  ideals  really 

“Photography  began  for  me,”  writes  Miss  Maynard,  “when  someone 
lent  me  a 5x7  box  camera  one  summer,  several  years  ago.  To  an  art  stu- 
dent, bent  on  figure  painting,  the  only  thing  to  do  with  it  was  to  try  experi- 
ments on  every  possible  sitter,  and  from  then  on,  it  has  been  of  unflagging 
interest. 

“The  weeks  spent  with  Mrs.  Kasebier  in  some  of  her  busy  seasons,  have 
given  me  a stimulus  which  nothing  else  has,  and  I am  always  grateful  for  the 
seeming  chance  which  first  brought  me  into  that  helpful  relationship.  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  best  results  in  portraiture  can  be  had  in 
the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  sitters’  own  homes,  and  practically  all  of  my 
work  is  done  that  way ; but,  never  having  had  it,  I often  long  for  a good  top 
light  by  which  I could  get  clean  cut  shadows  under  noses  and  chins.  My 
brother  and  I continue,  however,  in  an  overcrowded  little  ‘shop’  on  the  upper 
floor  of  our  home,  and  wait  for  something  more  tempting  than  has  yet  been 
offered  ; and  in  all  the  shop  work,  except  enlarging,  we  work  together.  * * * 

“Most  of  our  landscapes  are  made  from  small  kodaks.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  usually  a “sketch”  in  the  form  of  a bromide  enlargement,  to  see  if  the 
subject  is  worth  while.  If  it  is,  an  enlarged  negative  follows,  and  from  that 
we  make  prints  by  all  the  processes  we  know,  until  we  find  the  best  one  for  the 
picture.  There  is  one  drawer  in  an  old  ‘high-boy’  devoted  to  the  ‘hope- to  do- 
betters,  it  is  usually  stuffed  with  prints  which  are  so  far,  unsuccessful; 
but  we  hope  they  can  be  made  good  some  day,  when  there  is  time  to  try  the 
experiments.  For  all  this  play  has  to  come  in  between  the  seasons  of  por- 
trait making. 
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MISS  ADAMS 


“My  ideal  portrait  photograph  is  so  high  that  ‘I  cannot  attain  unto  it.’ 
It  must  be  so  good  a likeness  that  the  most  partial  friend  wants  it,  and  so  in- 
teresting in  lighting  and  in  composition  and  in  its  expression  of  character, 
that  any  one  cares  for  it  as  he  cares  for  the  photographic  reproductions 
of  the  portraits  by  the  old  painters,  and  never  asks  who  the  subject  is. 

“I  have  had  so  many  proofs  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  every- 
body to  make  a picture  of,  that  I am  now  convinced  that  it  is  my  own  mis- 
taken point  of  view  if  I fail  to  see  it.  There  aren’t  many  people  who  want 
to  be  pictured  as  better  than  their  best,  and  I consider  anyone  perfectly  reason- 
able who  considers  that  his  portrait  isn’t  a portrait  unless  his  best  is  in  it. 
His  best  never  can  be  in  it  while  self-consciousness  and  vanity  are  holding 
him,  or  while  he  is  thinking  that  he’d  ‘ rather  go  to  the  dentist’s  than  have  his 
picture  taken  ’ ; or  while  he  is  sure  that  because  he  has  ‘never  had  a decent 
photograph  in  his  life,’  he  never  can  have  one. 

“I  find  that  after  the  examination  of  all  the  possible  photographic  lights 
in  each  room,  from  cellar  to  garret,  in  a strange  house,  and  after  thoughtful 
inspection  of  the  sitter’s  wardrobe,  there  can  be  little  formality  left ; and  then 
it  remains  to  work  humbly  and  honestly  together  for  a desired  end,  and  when 
that  attitude  of  mind  is  reached,  whether  it  has  to  be  worked  up  to,  or  is 


. 
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established  from  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  combinations  of  light  and  cos- 
tume seem  to  suggest  themselves ; one  good  pose  after  another  ‘happens,’  and 
expressions  need  not  be  thought  about ; they  are  happy  because  there  is  always 
joy  in  working  with  another  to  bring  out  a good  thing.  The  sitting  has  be- 
come play  instead  of  work,  and  I have  read  that  ‘The  curse  of  Adam  is  at 
once  removed  from  him  whose  work  has  become  his  play.’  In  this  way  there 
are  infinite  possibilities  and  endless  variety.  Each  person  unconsciously  ex- 
presses his  own  individuality,  and  it  is  like  no  other.  To  the  photographer 
must  belong  the  ‘seeing  eye.’  ” 

As  will  be  seen  from  Miss  Maynard’s  interesting  letter,  she  is  assisted 
in  her  work  by  her  brother,  and  the  two  together  successfully  cafry  on  their 
portraiture  in  the  little  studio  which  they  have  established  at  4717  Windsor 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Our  readers  will  wish  to  know 
something  of  their  darkroom  practices  and  their  methods  of  printing.  Some 
of  the  prints  from  which  the  illustrations  are  produced,  which  illustrate  this 
paper,  were  on  Japanese  paper  of  a delicate  sepia,  while  others  are  on  platinum 
paper. 

The  frontispiece  is  a picture  of  Miss  Maynard  in  the  darkroom,  made  by 
Mr.  Maynard.  It  is  a good  photograph  of  a difficult  subject,  combining,  as  it 
does,  a figure  with  a rather  dark  interior,  yet  the  figure  stands  out  with  suf- 
ficient prominence,  is  well  lighted,  though  rather  soft,  while  the  background 
and  accessories  are  distinct  enough  to  show  clearly  where  the  picture  is  made. 
As  a portrait  of  Miss  Maynard,  however,  the  picture  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
revealing  only  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  and  that  in  profile.  The  print  which 
she  holds  in  her  hands  is  modestly  made  by  Miss  Maynard  to  occupy  the  center 
of  the  stage,  as  it  were.  “I  thought  we  had  something  more  portrait-like,”  she 
writes ; “but  it  hasn’t  come  out  yet.  This  may  not  be  possible  to  reproduce,  or 
it  may  be  too  late,  or  it  may  not  be  the  kind  of  thing  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  article.”  It  does  not  reproduce  very  well,  it  is  true ; for  the  print  was  rather 
dark  and  was  on  a rough  surfaced  paper ; but  we  shall  hope  for  a better  portrait 
to  present  to  our  readers  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

The  initial  letter  illustration  is  from  a poetic  print  entitled  “Inveroran, 
Scotland,”  though  unfortunately  in  the  reproduction,  and  particularly  in  the 
reduction,  the  little  picture  has  lost  much  of  the  charm  of  the  original.  The 
full  page  illustration  of  “Wells  Cathedral,  England,”  is  particularly  effective, 
and  a fine  example  of  natural  reflections;  it  is  soft  and  atmospheric,  without 
being  “hazy”  or  “fuzzy.”  The  print  was  a sepia,  on  Japanese  tissue. 

“Tintern  Abbey”  is  rather  more  mysterious  in  treatment,  but  is  equally 
successful,  the  subject  being  much  more  difficult  to  photograph.  This  illus- 
tration is  from  a platinum  print.  “There  were  many  false  steps,”  writes  Miss 
Maynard,  “before  we  got  that  gray  ‘Tintern  Abbey.’  That  summer  in  England 
I was  using  a cheap  4x5  camera ; but  poor  as  this  negative  was  we  felt  sure 
we  could  bring  something  out  of  it  sometime,  and  I am  glad  you  like  the  print 
from  it.” 

The  half  page  sheep  picture  is  also  a platinum  print,  and  is  our  idea  of 
what  photographic  work  of  this  kind  should  be.  It  shows  the  movement  of 
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the  sheep,  and  the  necessary  softness  of  outline,  without  being  vague  and 
indistinct.  The  distance  is  particularly  successful,  being  in  good  drawing  and 
perspective.  These  sheep  were  photographed  near  Wilton,  the  same  summer 
Miss  Maynard  made  her  pictures  of  “Tintern  Abbey”  and  other  English  land- 
scapes. She  used  a i-A  Kodak  for  this  picture  “which  was  always  at  my  right 
hand  in  the  motor,”  as  Miss  Maynard  writes  us.  The  Wells  Cathedral  and 
Scotch  Firs  were  made  with  a 5 xy  Premo. 

“We  develop  our  films  and  plates  with  rodinal,”  writes  Miss  Maynard,  “be-  ! 
cause  it  is  clean  and  we  like  it,  and  recently  we  have  been  using  a tank.  We 
cannot  say  anything  about  printing,  except  that  platinum  is  our  standby ; but  the 
thing  that  we  long  for,  above  all  others,  is  to  be  told,  by  some  infalible  authority, 
that  we  may  use  a mercury  bath  with  confidence ! And  I want  to  make  such 
good  gum  prints  that  I shall  no  longer  feel  that  each  one  is  an  experiment.” 

Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  interesting  portraits  made  by  Miss 
Maynard  and  her  brother.  The  picture  of  the  New  England  Grandfather, 
Miss  Maynard  tells  us,  was  made  on  a shaded  open  porch,  “while  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  the  portraits  of  Miss  Chapin,  writh  her  cat,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Rouillion,  were  all  done  in  quite  small  rooms  with  an  ordinary 
house  light.  The  exposures  for  all  were  about  the  same, — short  counts  of  two 
or  three.  All  the  portraits  I do  now  are  made  with  a Voigtlander  lens,  bought 
years  ago  in  Switzerland,  and  given  to  me  when  my  interest  in  photography 
was  new.  I use  it  in  a Century  Camera.” 

The  half  page  picture  of  Miss  Adams,  (daughter  of  the  editor  of  this 
magazine),  was  made  by  a side  light  in  her  own  music  room  at  Montclair, 

N.  J.,  with  about  the  same  exposure  used  to  make  the  other  indoor  portraits, 
and  it  is  a very  good  example  of  this  kind  of  portrait  work, — the  kind  in 
which  Miss  Maynard  excells  all  others.  She  made  a full  page  picture  of  the 
same  subject  which  shows  the  entire  figure  of  Miss  Adams  at  her  piano,  and  a 
portion  of  the  music  room  as  well,  combining  a home  interior  with  indoor 
portraiture  in  a particularly  happy  and  successful  manner ; but  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  show  more  of  Miss  Maynard’s  pictures  in  this  number  of 
our  magazine.  We  shall  hope  to  be  favored  with  other  examples  of  her 
interesting  work  for  future  presentation  to  our  readers. 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  LLARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  MASTERS 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  XL 

On  Still  Life  Composition. 


TILL  life  painting  is  not  a popular  phase  of  art.  Al- 
though serving  a utilitarian  purpose  in  decorating 
dining  rooms,  it  is  rarely  appreciated  as  a work  of 
art.  If  well  done  it  only  appeals  to  the  connoisseur. 
Its  subject  matter  is  so  slight  that  its  success  de- 
pends largely  on  workmanship. 

A still  life  must  be  exceedingly  well  arranged 
to  the  smallest  detail  to  attract  any  attention.  It 
must  imitate  objects  in  delicate  and  accurate  tones, 
and  show  a certain  luminousness  and  skilful 
execution  that  lifts  it  above  the  commonplace. 

The  average  still  life  is  hopelessly  tiresome. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  some  people  think 
that  the  everlasting  bowl  with  short-stemmed  flowers 


or  vase  with  long-stalked  flowers 
could  interest  anybody.  There  is 
nothing  to  hold  the  interest.  The 
real  flowers  are  a hundred  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  painted 
ones.  Only  an  extraordinary  deli- 
cate arrangement  could  make  it 
worth  while  to  perpetuate  them, 
big.  2,  a photograph,  is  superior 
to  the  average,  and  yet  who  would 
care  to  hang  it  on  the  wall.  In 
monochrome  the  proposition  is  a 
still  more  difficult  one.  A painter 
like  Yollon  may  fill  a big  canvas 
with  nothing  but  a copper  vessel  and 
a red  pepper.  It  is  the  color  which 
tells.  I have  seen  pictures  of  his 
that  represented  nothing  but  a plat- 
ter of  raw  meat  or  a big  store  cheese 
with  a slice  out.  a knife  and  a piece 
of  bread,  that  were  masterpieces. 
But  it  would  prove  hardly  enough 
material  for  a still  life  photograph 
unless  one  masters  values  and  grav 
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STILL  LIFE 


(Fig-  3) 


W.  M.  Chase 


tonalities  as  Baron  de  Meyer,  an  uncommonly  clever  pictorialist  who  devotes 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  portraits  and  still  life  compositions. 

The  still  life,  by  W.  M.  Chase,  Fig.  3,  is  excellent  in  line,  hut  rather  tire- 
some in  black  and  white.  He  depends  solely  on  color  and  brushwork  for  his~ 
effect,  and  he  has  pushed  this  kind  of  representation  to  its  utmost  limit  of 
simplicity.  Preyer’s  Fig.  4 is  an  example  of  high  finish.  The  composition 
is  very  ordinary.  It  is  the  decipte  interpretation,  the  minute  detail  which 
arouses  our  wonder.  We  admire  the  patience  of  the  artist,  but  there  is  little 
art  about  such  work.  Exact  imitation,  when  overdone,  becomes  intolerable. 
\\  e all  have  seen  those  barn  doors  with  rusty  hinges,  with  a gun  and  game 
bag  on  a nail,  all  done  with  such  scrupulous  ease  as  to  create  a perfect  illusion. 

( )ne  is  tempted  to  touch  the  canvas,  to  convince  oneself  that  the  objects  are 
painted  and  not  real.  After  the  astonishment  is  over,  the  picture  has  lost  all 
fascination.  Despite  its  realism,  or  rather  on  account  of  its  realism  it  looks 
hard  and  cold,  and  one  turns  away  from  it  with  a disdainful  shoulder  shrug. 
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STILL  LIFE  (Fig.  4)  Preyer 


Still  life  as  a special  branch  of  painting  was  unknown  to  the  Italian 
painters.  In  Holland  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The  con- 
temporaries of  Rubens,  notably  Jan  Fyt  and  Franz  Snyders,  never  tired  of 
heaping  up  game,  fruit,  fish,  lobsters  and  oysters,  pheasants  and  other  fowl, 
into  large  decorative  composition.  They  are  composed  in  masterly  fashion  and 
express  a great  joy  and  sensitiveness  on  the  outward  appearance  of  things. 
Like  true  epicureans,  they  delight  in  depicting  succulent  edibles  and  gustatory 
delicacies.  Even  the  flowers  which  entwine  the  elaborate  Baroque  vases  of 
Daniel  Seghers  seem  to  smother  in  their  overflowing  fulness. 

About  a century  later  Holland  had  a whole  school  of  still  life  painters  that 
were  called  “breakfast  painters”  in  the  popular  jargon.  The  name  of  Weenix 
is  inseparable  from  his  huge  canvases  overcrowded  with  dead  peacocks  and 
swans,  hares,  partridges,  ducks,  hunting  knives  and  guns.  To  the  left  in  his 
pictures  we  generally  find  a large  vase  or  a reddish  brown  curtain,  and  to 
the  right  a view  of  a park.  He  invented  the  arrangement  and  it  has  sur- 
vived to  this  very  day.  Even  Vollon  makes  use  of  it  at  times. 

The  number  of  these  painters  seems  endless.  Beijeren  made  a specialty 
of  fruit  and  glasses ; Gillig  of  fish,  and  Willem  Kalf  of  goblets,  books,  and 
shells.  As  Holland  was  the  home  of  flower  culture,  flower  painters  like 
Huysman  de  Heem  and  the  famous  woman  painter,  Rachel  Ruysh,  found 
abundant  occupation.  One  paid  more  attention  to  the  harmony  of  colors; 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE  (Fig.  5)  Carl  Moll 


another  to  botanical  exactitude;  a third  impresses  his  patrons  by  painting  in- 
sects upon  the  flowers  in  sufficiently  detailed  manner  to  be  scrutinized  under 
a microscope,  a caprice  that  we  also  notice  in  Preyer’s  picture,  Fig.  4.  It  is 
difficult  to  characterize  these  Dutch  painters.  They  are  united  by  a remarkable 
family  resemblance,  and  have  a technique  in  common  which  clothes  the  humblest 
object  with  pictorial  charm. 

I elaborate  compositions  like  these  are  rarely  attempted  in  modern  art,  at 
least  not  on  the  same  order.  The  artist  probably  feels  that  he  can  not  equal, 
much  less  surpass  them.  He  tires  himself  over  subjects  of  a different  temper. 
I he  I Hitch  painters  were  all  imitative.  The  modern  painter  prefers  breadth 
of  treatment,  and  selects  objects  that  have  a more  fragile  charm,  a delicate  but 
mizzling  surface  charm  like  precious  fabrics,  metal  work,  glass  ware,  ceramics, 
etc.,  like  Emile  Blanche  in  his  ‘‘Dining  Room/’  Fig.  6.  Others  strive  prin- 
cipally for  truth  of  atmosphere.  “The  Breakfast  Table,”  Fig.  5,  by  Carl 
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Moll,  is  a delightful  composition.  The  perfect  taste  of  the  execution,  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  everything  is  placed,  the  exquisite  light  quality,  the 
simplicity  of  purpose,  the  absence  of  mere  striving  for  effect  are  admirable. 

Fig.  io,  by  the  same  artist,  who  painted  Fig.  6,  is  a simple  experiment 
of  a chintz  cover  under  special  light  conditions.  I fear,  it  ought  really 
to  be  classified  as  an  interior,  but  I merely  show  it  to  prove  that  almost  any 
subject  can  be  made  interesting  if  handled  in  an  artistic  and  sensitive  manner. 
The  manner  in  which  the  monotony  of  the  cover  is  broken  by  the  dark  accents 
of  the  lady’s  coat  and  the  tabouret  is  noteworthy  not  merely  as  an  example  of 
clever  “spotting,”  but  also  for  its  suggestive  quality.  The  hat  and  coat  look 
as  if  they  were  thrown  down  accidentally.  It  adds  a human  interest  to  the 
picture.  What  is  the  use  of  heaping  up  a lot  of  things  without  any  reason, 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a still  life.  The  presence  of  the  objects 
should  be  explained  in  a vague  but  interesting  manner.  It  would  lend  some 
assistance  to  the  still  life  composition  aside  of  its  purely  technical  charm.  The 
covers  for  two  in  the  French  Cafe  scene,  Fig.  i,  could  be  made  almost  equally 
interesting  without  the  figure.  I wish  pictorialists  fond  of  depicting  inanimate 
objects,  flowers  and  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  would  'bear  this  in  mind.  A few  ex- 
periments will  enable  them  to  estimate  any  suggestion  at  its  true  value. 


(Fig.  6) 


J.  E.  Blanche 


DINING  ROOM 
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THE  CHINTZ  COVER  (Fig.  10)  J.  E.  Blanche 


A loaf  of  bread,  a bottle  of  wine,  a half-filled  glass,  a newspaper,  all  on 
a bare  table  (as  I have  once  seen  in  a picture  at  the  Salon),  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a manner  as  to  suggest  an  idea.  The  painter  called  it  “Tht 
Poor  FoeTs  Breakfast.”  The  sunlight  streamed  upon  the  table,  and  we  felt 
that  the  things  were  there  to  some  purpose,  that  somebody  had  put  them  there, 
and  that  this  particular  person  bore  the  burdens  of  poverty  cheerfully.  Take  the 
same  still  life  on  a cold  gray  day  and  place  a revolver  on  the  table,  and  you 
have  an  entirely  different  theme. 

A few  books,  a candle,  a pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  go  well  together,  but  the 
combination  of  a lemon,  a piece  of  silk  and  a brass  vessel  are  meaningless, 
except  as  a color  scheme.  Of  course,  one  can  go  too  far  with  this  story-telling 
quality.  It  should  never  be  obtrusive.  The  principal  feature  after  all  should 
be  furnished  by  the  objects  themselves.  The  idea  should  merely  supplement 
the  assemblage  of  interesting  objects. 

Some  painters  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  animals  into  still  life 
as  Ronner  in  “The  Last  Move,”  Fig.  7,  and  the  picture  entitled,  “Thinking  of 
Home,”  Fig.  8.  This  is  story-telling  pure  and  simple  and  no  doubt  meets 
with  public  favor.  But  in  my  opinion  deprives  still  life  of  its  principal  charm. 

A still  life  should  represent  nothing  but  the  inanimate.  In  both  these  pictures 
we  are  interested  more  in  the  depiction  of  an  incident  than  in  the  beauty  of  . 
the  things  themselves.  A pineapple  on  a platter  from  the  point  of  true  still 
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life  composition,  should  be  represented  on  account  of  its  beauty  of  structure, 
color  or  contrast.  If  they  are  not  sufficient  in  interest,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  subject  alone.  Fig.  y without  the  cat  and  playful  kittens  might  be 
less  amusing,  but  it  would  be  a better  still  life.  One  simply  had  to  change  the 
title  and  call  it  “The  Game  is  Over,’’  or  make  it  suggestive  of  a quarrel,  as  if 
the  players  had  left  the  table. 

Of  course  everybody  has  a right  to  make  the  picture  he  wants  to  make. 
And  if  the  artist  wants  to  represent  "The  Last  Move,”  he  does  not  care  a rap 
for  any  other  idea.  I merely  argue,  to  explain  more  satisfactorily  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  underly  a good  still  life  composition.  Fig.  9 is  a more 
favorable  subject  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  cat  is  sleeping.  There  is 
at  least  no  actual  animation.  As  a composition  the  photograph  is  of  no  par- 
ticular import.  The  idea  is  of  the  cheap  art  store  order  and  the  execution 
crude  and  awkward. 

No,  if  we  attempt  still  life  at  all,  let  us  try  our  skill  on  subjects  like 
Figs.  3,  5,  and  6,  some  objects  that  have  a strange  charm  of  their  own,  and 
that  we  can  imbue  with  the  help  of  light  and  tone  with  a genuine  personal 
feeling. 


A DAY’S  OUTING 


WILLIAM  -S.  DAVIS. 

HE  summer  had  been  given  up  to  work,  so  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Methodist  Sunday  school 
of  the  village  would  go  by  steamer  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  on  its  annual  excursion  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  take  a day  off  and  go. 

As  those  acquainted  with  the  locality  know, 
there  are  some  charming  sections  of  Connecticut 
easily  accessible  by  trolley  from  New  London,  so 
with  the  help  of  a “trolley  guide”  we  carefully 
selected  the  itinerary”  before  starting  on  “our  trip 
abroad !” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  “the  day”  found  us  on 
the  wharf,  duly  equipped  with  lunch,  camera,  and 
sketch-book  for  although  going  for  recreation  I 
hoped  to  find  some  pictorial  material  in  the  course  of 
our  rambles.  While  ahead  of  time  others  were  on 
hand  before  us,  and  more  kept  coming,  many  with 
big  lunches  and  little  people,  (which  of  course  go  together  on  Sunday-school 
picnics),  until  quite  a crowd  had  gathered.  Not  all  were  going,  however, 
for  in  a small  place  an  excursion  is  a free  show  to  a goodly  portion  of  the 
population,  and  one-half  comes  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  other  half  leave. 
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It  had  rained  during  the  night  and  was  still  cloudy  early  in  the  morning,  but 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  the  clouds  broke  away  and  we  left  the  wharf  about 
eight  o’clock  on  as  perfect  an  August  day  as  one  might  wish  for,  with  a light 
cooling  breeze  coming  over  the  water. 

The  first  stop  after  leaving  the  village  was  at  the  government  landing 
at  Plum  Island,  where  the  mail  for  Fort  Terry  is  received.  As  the  steamer 
approached,  an  armed  sentry  walked  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and  remained 
there  until  the  boat  left,  for  no  visitors  are  allowed  to  land  without  a permit. 
The  plain  buildings  composing  the  barracks  and  officers’  quarters  on  the  high 
bluffs,  and  the  tall  staff  from  which  the  colors  float,  are  in  sight  from  the 
steamer,  but  little  or  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  fortifications  proper,  as  the 
large  modern  disappearing  guns  are  mounted  in  sunken  pits  behind  protecting 
embankments  which  conceal  their  location. 

We  were  on  our  way  again  in  a few  moments  and  after  a pleasant  sail 
entered  New  London  harbor  at  ten  o’clock,  passing  quite  close  to  the  white 
towered  light-house  and  Fort  Trumbull,  which  are  on  the  port  hand  going  in. 

While  a city  of  only  some  fifteen  thousand  population  New  London 
presents  quite  an  animated  appearance  with  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  one 
of  the  principal  train  yards  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  FI.  & FI.  R.  R.  directly  on  the  water- 
front. There  are  also  a number  of  places  in  and  around  the  city  worth 
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visiting,  but  it  was  not  our  intention  to  stop  here  this  time,  so  on  landing 
we  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people  and  ferried  over  to  Groton,  which 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  Making  our  way  up  a hilly  street  we 
boarded  the  trolley  for  Noank.  The  half-hour  ride  of  some  seven  miles  is 
most  enjoyable  on  a fine  day,  the  track  for  several  miles  following  the  curve 
of  the  shore  through  an  open  country  of  high  rolling  land  which  commands 
a view  of  the  harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

Just  outside  the  town  the  car  passes  the  old  Avery  estate,  now  known  as 
the  Avery  Memorial  Park.  On  the  sight  of  the  historic  homestead,  which  was 
burnt  some  years  ago  by  sparks  from  a passing  locomotive,  a memorial  of 
bronze  bust  of  Captain  James  Avery,  the  work  of  Bela  L.  Pratt,  the  sculptor, 
bronze  and  granite  has  been  erected,  the  shaft  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
who  is  a descendant.  Captain  Avery  came  from  England  in  1630  and  was 
a noted  military  leader  in  the  colony  throughout  King  Philip’s  war. 

Further  on  a stretch  of  cool  green  woods  is  entered,  where  the  yellow  sun- 
shine filters  down  in  patches  through  the  leafy  branches  which  brush  against 
the  roof  of  the  car ; then  out  again  into  the  open,  past  scattering  houses  and 
pastures  where  herds  of  cattle  are  grazing,  past  fields  where  rough  granite 
ledges  rise  up  in  picturesque  masses ; then  as  the  car  nears  Noank  the  track 
runs  over  level  meadows  intersected  with  winding  streams.  Just  ahead  lies 
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the  village  harbor  with  the  square  stone  light-house  on  a point  at  the 
entrance,  and  soon  the  quaint  little  Episcopal  church,  built  of  round  field 
stones,  which  stands  almost  alongside  the  track  is  passed  and  a lttle  further 
on  we  alight,  and  prepare  to  view  the  sights,  trusting  that  something  of  interest 
may  “turn  up.” 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  large,  but,  being  scattered,  the  place  is 
mostly  made  up  of  rambling  streets  and  lanes  which  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
not  omitting  to  lead  one  up  hill  and  down,  for  a Connecticut  village  would  not 
seem  natural  without  hilly  streets.  We  made  our  way  along  the  quiet  roads, 
and  with  various  turns  came  to  one  which  led  to  the  harbor  and  was  lined  with 
silent  warehouses  and  sail  lofts.  It  was  near  the  noon  hour  and  almost  the 
only  signs  of  life  were  a few  loungers  near  the  warehouses  and  some  small 
children  coming  up  from  a boat  landing  with  fishing  lines  and  bait  after  an 
apparently  futile  attempt  to  obtain  a “bite.”  Hardly  a ripple  stirred  the 
water  which  reflected  the  small  craft  swinging  idly  at  their  moorings  together 
with  the  soft-gray  and  white  clouds  floating  overhead.  Nature  seemed  to 
be  taking  a vacation,  for  everything  suggested  rest  and  day-dreaming.  One 
feels  it  in  the  air  on  some  days  and  this  was  one  of  them,  but  I could  not  al- 
together forget  to  look  for  “subjects”;  it  becomes  an  involuntary  habit  when 
one  is  doing  it  all  the  time.  As  a result  I secured  a characteristic  little  bit 
from  the  wharf  of  some  of  the  odd  buildings  along  the  waterfront,  then 
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making  my  way  to  another  landing  where  a sloop  with  sails  raised  was  moored 
close  to  an  old  sail-loft,  secured  several  more  photographs,  one  of  which  is 
presented  here  as  a typical  view.  In  the  distance  is  shown  Masons’  Island, 
heavily  wooded,  which  lies  at  the  harbor  entrance,  guarding  it  from  the 
strong  southerly  gales. 

At  one  time  the  principal  means  of  livelihood  of  the  natives  on  shore  were 
in  the  ship  yards,  where  many  coasting  craft  and  small  boats  were  built,  but 
work  in  this  line  has  fallen  off  of  late. 

As  it  was  now  past  noon  we  thought  it  time  to  look  around  for  a pleasant 
place  to  “camp  out”  for  lunch,  and  after  following  a quiet  road  which  led 
toward  the  outlying  sections  of  the  town  we  found  a nice  shady  spot  by  the 
wayside,  where  a light  lunch  was  disposed  of.  After  resting  awhile  we  ex- 
plored some  other  portions  of  the  place,  but  not  finding  much  of  special 
interest  again  made  our  way  to  the  shore,  and  passing  the  open  door  of  one 
of  the  old  buildings  discovered  it  to  be  a summer  studio.  Taking  advantage 
of  a cordial  invitation,  we  entered  and  found  it  the  headquarters  of  a summer 
art  school  conducted  by  two  teachers  from  Columbia  University.  We  were 
asked  to  join  a sketching  trip  the  class  were  to  make  that  afternoon  to  one  of 
the  nearby  islands,  but  had  to  decline  from  lack  of  time,  so  soon  made  for 
the  trolley,  getting  back  to  Groton  about  two  p.  m.,  in  order  to  have  time 
to  look  around  there. 

The  principal  points  of  interest  in  Groton  are  connected  with  the  battle 
of  Groton  Heights  in  1781,  when  an  expedition  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold 
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sailed  into  New  London  and  burnt  the  town  and  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
Eight  hundred  troops  were  landed  On  the  Groton  side  who  stormed  the 
Heights  and  captured  Fort  Griswold  after  a stubborn  resistance  by  the  little 
garrison  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

From  the  Heights,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  an  ex- 
tended view  is  presented  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  harbor,  with  New 
London  opposite,  while  toward  the  north  the  Thames  river,  spanned  by  the 
railroad  draw-bridge,  winds  away  in  the  distance  among  the  hills  which  rise 
a violet  gray  against  the  sky.  Looking  at  the  quiet  scene  spread  out  before 
one,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  of  the  Fort  where  the  flag  waves  gently  in 
the  light  breeze,  it  would  be  hard  to  realize  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
here  were  it  not  for  the  landmarks  and  memorials  which  have  been  preserved 
or  erected  as  a reminder.  The  original  earthworks  and  trenches  have  been 
carefully  taken  care  of,  and  at  the  outer  line  of  works  where  the  “lower  battery” 
was  located,  the  muzzles  of  a few  old  style  iron  cannon  still  look  over  the 
water.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  fort  the  underground  passage  leading  to  the 
rifle  pits  may  still  be  explored.  A short  distance  from  the  north  entrance  to 
the  fort  a suitably  inscribed  slab  marks  the  spot  where  Colonel  Ledyard,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  was  killed  just  after  he  had  surrendered:  while 
near  by  is  the  old  well  used  by  the  garrison,  now  boarded  over. 

To  the  north  of  the  fort  rises  the  Groton  Monument,  built  of  native 
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granite  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1826  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle.  The  top  of  the 
monument  may  be  reached  by  as- 
cending a circular  stairway  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  steps,  from 
which,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  sea-level,  a wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a clear  day.  The  picture 
given  here  shows  the  south  side  of 
the  monument  from  the  top  of  the 
eastern  earthworks  of  the  fort. 

Near  the  monument  is  a stone 
building  containing  an  interesting 
collection  of  relics  and  mementos 
of  revolutionary  and  colonial  days, 
cared  for  by  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  01  the  American 
Revolution.  We  did  not  have  time 
for  more  than  a hasty  look  at  the 
collection,  which  consists  of  arms 
and  accoutrements  used  during  the  war,  old  prints,  colonial  china  and  various 
other  things  of  interest,  so  were  obliged  to  leave  before  we  wanted  to,  only 
taking  time  while  crossing  the  green  in  front  of  the  monument  to  stop  long 
enough  to  have  a look  at  a souvenir  of  the  Spanish  war,  a gun  from  the 
wreck  of  Admiral  Cervera’s  flagship ; after  which  we  crossed  the  ferry. 

After  a short  walk  in  New  London  past  the  fine  monument  in  honor  of 
the  town’s  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  occupies  the  -center  of  the  square  known 
as  “The  Parade,”  we  went  aboard  the  boat,  and  about  five  o’clock  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  was  left  astern.  Bartlett  Reef  Lightship  was  soon  passed  at 
close  range,  so  I improved  the  chance  to  secure  another  reminder  of  the  trip. 
An  hour  later  I stepped  to  the  rail  to  obtain  a snapshot  at  the  sunset  over  the 
water,  but  seeing  the  black  iron  tower  of  Orient  Point  Light  just  ahead  waited 
until  it  came  in  range,  the  result  being  shown  in  “A  Guardian  of  the  Coast.” 

We  were  now  in  the  tideway  of  the  channel  between  the  Point  and 
Plum  Island,  known  by  the  elegant  name  of  “Plum  Gut,”  (almost  a match  for 
that  of  a certain  narrow  gateway  at  the  other  end  of  the  Sound),  and  were 
shortly  headed  up  Gardiners  Bay. 

The  lights  were  turned  on  before  we  reached  the  Manhanset  House 
landing,  where  all  were  transferred  to  another  steamer  for  home,  and  it  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  landed,  after  a long  but  pleasant  day’s  outing. 

As  a few  technical  details  regarding  the  illustrations  may  interest  some 
readers  I append  them  here. 
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All  the  negatives  were  made  on  Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plates,  backed  with 
black  gummed  paper. 

A 334  x 4%  home-made  folding  camera,  fitted  with  a 6y2  inch  single 
achromatic  lens  and  "home-made”  shutter  was  used. 

New  London  Light. — 1/60  second,  stop  /16,  strong  sunlight  on  the  white 
tower. 

X ocink  Harbor — Taken  near  noon,  good  sunlight,  1/30  second,  fn. 

Groton  Monument,  Old  Cannon,  Fort  Griszoold,  and  Spanish  Gun  were 
taken  between  two  and  three  p.  m.  in  different  light,  the  last  named  subject 
being  taken  during  a light  shower.  All  received  1/20  second  exposure  with 
stop  / 11. 

“ Bartlett  Reef  Light  Ship"  and  “A  Guardian  of  the  Coast ” were  given 
1/60  second  exposure,  stop  / 11,  at  5.10  and  6.05  p.  m.  respectively,  quick 
exposures  being  required  on  account  of  their  being  taken  from  a passing 
steamer. 

The  plates  were  all  developed  separately  in  my  developing  machine,  for 
from  three  to  five  minutes  each,  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  subject. 

In  conclusion  I may  say  (a  propos,  of  the  possibilities  of  simple  lenses) 
that  I have  made  good  enlargements  up  to  four  diameters  from  several  of  the 
negatives,  and  believe  some  of  them  would  stand  more  than  that. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  COPY  PAINTINGS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

E HAVE  been  asked  by  a reader  to  recommend  what, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  method  of  copying  oil 
paintings  and  other  pictures ; whether  in  our  prac- 
tice we  have  found  it  better  to  make  a direct  nega- 
tive from  the  painting,  and  then  enlarge  from  that 
negative  on  a larger  sheet  of  paper,  (in  case  a larger 
positive  is  desired)  ; or,  to  make  a medium  size 
negative  direct,  from  which  a positive  of  the  same 
size  is  printed,  and  then  use  this  positive  for  en- 
largement by  the  copying  process. 

Good  practitioners  follow  both  methods,  modi- 
fying their  work  to  suit  the  particular  subject.  In 
our  practice  we  have  preferred  the  direct  method  so 
far  as  possible,  making  our  negative  from  the 
original  picture  of  a size  which  we  wish  the  copy 
to  be,  and  then  printing  a direct  positive  from  the  negative  of  the  same  size. 
We  have  used  different  papers  for  this,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
original;  platinum  papers  suit  some  subjects  better  than  any  other.  Bromide 
paper,  of  course,  is  the  most  practical  for  enlargement ; but  carbon  prints 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  paintings  because  they  permit  of  a 
considerable  range  in  color. 

Miss  Mary  Hopson,  who  has  made  a specialty  of  copying  paintings  for 
artists,  and  is  probably  more  successful  in  this  line  of  work  than  anyone  else 
in  New  York,  recently  told  us,  in  conversation,  that  she  obtained  her  best 
results  by  making  first,  a negative  direct  from  the  original,  the  size  of  the 
print  desired ; and  then,  from  that  negative,  she  makes  the  carbon  prints  of  the 
color  most  appropriate  to  the  original  painting.  If  a larger  print  is  desired 
than  her  original  negative,  and  particularly  when  the  painting  is  no  longer 
available,  she  makes  a glass  positive  from  her  original  negative,  and  from 
that  positive,  an  enlarged  negative.  “Copying  from  a print  for  either  reduc- 
tion or  enlargement,  may  be  successful  in  some  cases,”  says  Miss  Hopson, 
“but  the  surest  way  is  with  a glass  positive.” 

Of  course  an  iso  or  an  orthochromatic  plate  should  be  used,  with  a color 
screen  or  ray  filter ; the  exposure  should  be  rather  long,  and  the  development 
a slow  building  up  of  the  image  with  a rather  weak  developer. 
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Editorial  Notes  1 


HE  accompanying  initial  letter  illustration  is  from  a 
print  made  from  a negative  on  one  of  the  new 
Defender  Non-halation  plates.  The  camera  was 
directed  toward  the  sun  which  strongly  illuminated 
the  clouds  beyond  the  tree ; but  there  is  no  hala- 
tion or  solarization  of  any  kind,  and  the  leafless 
branches  and  twigs  of  the  tree  appear  sharp  and 
distinct  against  the  sky.  There  is  a correct  color 
value  also  to  the  clouds  which  is  due  to  the  ortho- 
aromatic  quality  of  these  excellent  plates. 

$ ? $ $ $ $ 


BY  developing  an  exposed  plate,  transferred  in  darkness  from  the  plate- 
maker’s  box  to  the  developing  dish,  and  also  fixing  in  darkness,  we 
can  determine  whether  the  plate  is  faulty  or  not.  By  developing  two 
similarly  exposed  plates  side  by  side,  one  in  darkness  and  one  in  the  light 
of  the  darkroom  lamp,  we  can  see  how  far  the  darkroom  light  is  “safe”  or 
the  contrary.  By  developing  an  exposed  plate  in  darkness,  and  examining 
the  edges  of  the  negative,  we  can  see  whether  fogging  took  place  when  the 
plate  was  in  contact  with  the  rebate  of  the  holder  or  not.  If  a plate  is  fog- 
ged by  exposing  it  inside  the  camera,  yet  without  uncapping  the  lens,  we  may 
know  that  the  fog  is  light  leakage.  If  the  rebate  parts  of  the  negative  are  fo^- 
less  while  other  parts  are  fogged,  we  may  surmise  that  it  is  not  a case  of 
chemical  fog.  If  the  rebate  parts  are  fogged,  we  must  not  infer  that  it  is 
necessarily  a case  of  chemical  fog,  for  it  may  be  due  to  bad  keeping  of  the 
plates  or  faulty  darkroom  light. 

^ # $ « « * 


ALTHOUGH  one  of  the  lessons  which  the  scientist  has  to  learn  at  the 
outset  of  his  work  is  that  of  being  “prepared  for  the  unexpected,” — if 
one  may  he  permitted  the  Irishism — or  never  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing. yet  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  truly  startling  discoveries 
of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  set  forth  in  his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  “A  new  method  of  chemical  analysis.”  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  elementary  substance  is  a number  which  expresses  the 
rclath  r weight  of  an  atom  of  the  substance  compared  with  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  the  standard  substance,  viz.,  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weight  of  a sub- 
stance is  a measurement  of  very  considerable  importance.  Now  there  are 
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reasons  for  supposing  that  when  elementary  substances  in  general  are  brought 
to  a state  of  vapor  the  same  space  would  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms. 
That  is  to  say  that  in  a space  of  a cubic  inch  there  would  be  as  many  million 
of  sodium  vapor  atoms  as  of  potassium  vapor  atoms  and  so  on,  so  that  by 
weighing  a cubic  inch  of  vapor  of  sodium  or  potassium  vapor  and  a cubic  inch 
of  hydrogen  gas  we  shall  learn  how  many  times  heavier  one  atom  of  sodium  or 
potasium  was  than  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Also  we  know  that  most,  if  not  all 
bodies  in  a state  of  incandescence  give  spectrum  lines  peculiar  to  itself.  Now 
here  comes  in  Sir  Joseph’s  startling  discovery.  He  finds  that  the  breadth  of 
the  lines  is  proportional  to  the  atomic  weight,  moreover,  that  in  the  same 
spectrum  of  any  element  we  may  have  indications  that  it  is  capable  of  existing 
in  not  one  only  but  several  states.  Here  the  photography  comes  in,  for  in  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a second  a spectrum  record  can  be  obtained  by  the 
photographic  plate,  which  has  not  only  an  unfailing  memory  but  a degree  of  ac- 
curacy beyond  that  of  any  draughtsman.  The  foregoing  is  a very  brief  and  crude 
statement  of  a discovery  which  is  certain  to  lead  to  much  valuable  knowledge, 
and  photographers  in  general  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
their  craft  is  playing  this  important  part  in  solving  nature’s  deepest  problems. 
As  Prof.  Thomson  puts  it,  the  atoms  are  not  only  making  a mark  but  are 
writing  their  signatures. 
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BUSINESS  COMBINATION. 

It  was  reported  several  times  that  the 
Eastman  Co.  was  trying  to  acquire  the 
French  branch  of  the  Lumiere  Co.,  but  this 
has  always  been  denied  by  the  Lumiere 
brothers.  It  appears  now  that  the  “Jougla” 
Co.,  a large  and  well-known  French  photo- 
graphic manufacturing  concern,  has  united 
with  the  Lumiere’s,  forming  a stock  com- 
pany captalized  at  6,750,000  francs  ($1,- 
350,000)  to  be  known  as  the  “Union  Photo- 
graphique  industrielle,  Etablissements  Lum- 
iere et  Jougla  reunis.”  The  home  office 
will  be  in  Paris. — Apollo,  Vol.  17,  No.  377. 

* * * 

DRY  BINDING  STRIPS. 

There  has  always  been  a certain  amount 
of  objection  to  the  usual  binding  used  for 
lantern  slides  on  account  of  having  to  use 
water  on  the  adhesive  side.  This  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  slide 
which  certainly  was  not  to  its  advantage. 
There  has  been  a tendency  to  overcome  this 
by  using  binders  which  do  not  require 
moistening  with  water.  The  following  is  a 
mixture  which  is  to  be  spread  on  suitable 
cloth,  according  to  the  “Technische  “Rund- 
schau.” It  forms  a sort  of  plaster.  Melt 
together  the  following  mixture. 

English  Metric 

1 oz.  Rosin  oil  30.0  gms. 

1 oz.,  2'/2  drs.  Maracaibo  copaiba 

balsam  40.0  gms. 

5 drs.  Larch  turpentine  20.0  gms. 
1 oz,.  2p£  drs.  Yellow  rosin  40.0  gms. 

Wax  12.0  gms. 

When  the  mass  has  become  liquid  strain 
through  a tine  cloth  into  a wide  mouth  bot- 
tle '1  hen  add  600.0  gms.  (20  ozs.)  of 
ether  and  stir  until  all  is  in  solution,  then 
add  100.0  gms.  (3^  ozs.)  of  para  gum 


(rubber)  in  small  pieces.  The  bottle 

should  be  well  stoppered.  Shake  occasionally 
until  a homogeneous  mass  has  formed. 

Then  add  enough  ether  to  make  the  whole 
weigh  800.0  gms.  (26^3  ozs.).  This  mass  is 
then  painted  on  dense  cloth  and  cut  into 
strips  of  suitable  width. — Photographische 
Chronik,  No.  4. 

* * * 

QUICK  POSTCARD  PHOTOS. 

The  following  is  a method  for  making 
bromide  prints  in  the  shortest  time.  The 
plate  after  development  and  without  fix- 

ing, is  placed  for  a short  time  in  a tray 
containing  some  acidified  water.  The  glass 
side  of  the  plate  is  then  dried  and  a thin 
celluloid  film,  which  should  be  larger  than 
the  plate,  is  squeegeed  on  the  film  of  the 
plate.  A sheet  of  bromide  paper  or  post- 
card is  now  placed  in  contact  with  the  cel- 
luloid, in  the  print-frame,  exposed,  develop- 
ed, etc.,  as  usual.  After  rinsing  the  print 
it  is  placed  in  strong  alcohol,  it  can  then 
be  rapidly  dried.  In  place  of  the  alcohol  a 
formaline  solution  one-quarter  can  be  used 
and  the  prints  dried  by  means  of  an  alcohol 
flame.  The  plate  may  be  fixed  at  any  con- 
venient time. — Apollo,  Vol.  16,  No.  357. 

* * * 

FINGER  PROTECTION  AGAINST  CHEMICALS. 

A simple  method  for  protecting  the 
fingers  or  nails  against  attacks  or  stains  of 
chemicals  is  as  follows : A suitable  vessel, 
preferably  a gallipot  or  ointment  jar,  is 
placed  in  boiling  water  and  in  it  are  melted 
small  pieces  of  white  wax,  when  melted  oil 
(olive  or  cotton)  is  added  to  the  extent  of 
about  10%,  the  mixture  is  stirred  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  When  almost  cold  the 
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fingers  or  nails  are  dipped  in  it  which  coates 
them  with  a thin  layer  of  jwax.  The  oint- 
ment-like mixture  hardens  quickly.  If  we 
wish  to  protect  only  the  nails,  as  in  the  case 
of  “pyro”  developer,  the  mixture  is  scraped 
off  those  parts  where  it  is  not  wanted.  The 
above  method  has  an  advantage  over  the 
usual  rubber  fingers  as  it  does  not  limit  the 
use  of  the  hand  in  any  way,  for  the  coating 
is  not  perceptible. — Kamera  Kunst,  Vol. 
8,  No.  5- 

* * * 

A PRE-DAGUERREAN  PROCESS. 

A man  named  Bayard  invented  a method 
for  making  photographs  direct  in  the  cam- 
era and  published  his  results  shortly  before 
the  official  notification  of  the  Daguerre 
process,  so  it  is  said.  The  process  differs 
from  Daguerre’s  in  that  the  pictures  are 
made  directly  on  paper  as  a positive.  Bay- 
ard used  white  paper  which  was  made  light 
sensitive  by  means  of  silver  chloride.  The 
paper  was  immersed  for  several  minutes 
in  a 2%  ammonium  chloride  solution;  it 
was  then  allowed  to  dry.  It  was  then  sensi- 
tized by  floating  on  a solution  containing 
io.o  gms.  (2^4  drams  of  silver  nitrate  dis- 
solved in  95  c.c.  (3  ozs.)  of  water.  After 
sensitizing,  the  paper  was  dried  in  the  dark. 
The  paper  was  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  daylight  until  wholly  black,  and  was 
then  well  washed  and  dried.  The  pre- 
pared paper  could  be  kept  a long  time.  In 
order  to  use  the  paper  it  was  placed  in  the 
dark,  for  two  minutes,  in  a solution  of  2.0 
gms.  (30  grains)  of  potassium  iodide  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  (1%  ozs.)  of  water.  The 
paper  while  still  damp  was  exposed  in  the 
camera.  In  order  to  keep  the  paper  flat 
during  exposure,  it  was  placed  in  contact 
with  a rough  sheet  of  slate.  Under  the 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays  a positive  picture 
was  produced,  the  black  paper  bleaching  in 


those  parts  where  the  light  acts  the  strong- 
est. It  was  possible  to  follow  the  pro- 
duction of  the  picture  and  interrupt  the  ex- 
posure when  completed.  After  sufficient 
exposure  the  camera  was  taken  to  a dark- 
room (Bayard  not  having  any  holders) 
and  the  paper  removed.  The  print  was 
then  washed  and  placed  in  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  ammonium  hy- 
droxide. Then  if  the  image  was  of  proper 
strength  the  print  was  fixed  in  a 10%  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate.  If  the  pic- 
ture appeared  too  weak,  it  could  be 
strengthened  before  fixing  by  treating  it 
with  gallic  acid.  To  remove  the  fixing 
soda,  the  print  was  washed  from  one  to 
two  hours.  This  method  possessed  some 
advantages  over  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess, but  the  inventor  did  not  give  it  enough 
publicity  and  for  a long  time  it  was  not 
noticed. — Apollo,  Vol.  16,  No.  355. 

* * + 

ALCOHOLIC  SOLUTION  OF  GELATINE. 

The  gelatine  is  soaked  in  water  until 
soft,  the  excess  of  water  is  drained  off 
and  the  gelatine  liquified  by  heat  in  a 
suitable  vessel  placed  in  hot  water.  When 
in  solution  alcohol  is  added  in  small  quan- 
tities. At  every  addition  a white  precipi- 
tate forms  which  on  shaking  is  redissolved. 
By  this  means  a large  quantity  of  alcohol 
may  be  added.  This  solution  when  poured 
on  glass  plates,  instantly  stiffens  into  an 
opaque  net-like  film.  To  obtain  a glass 
clear  film  add  to  every  100  c.c.  (3J/3 
ozs.)  of  the  above  solution,  3 or  4 drops 
of  nitric  or  citric  acids.  We  now  obtain 
a thin,  quick  drying  gelatine  film  which  will 
adhere  to  collodion  or  celluloid.  It  is  suit- 
able for  making  color  screens  for  three 
color  and  similar  processes.  The  finished 
solution  will  keep  well  in  stoppered  bot- 
tles.— Apollo,  Vol.  17,  No.  377. 
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LEAF  STUDIES. 

Under  the  title  of  “Leaf  Studies,”  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Armstrong,  at  the  Camera 
Club,  recently,  gave  an  entirely  delightful 
talk  about  some  of  his  latest  experiments 
on  leaves  by  the  aid  of  various  chemical 
substances,  many  of  which  are  in  common 
use  in  the  photographer’s  darkroom.  For 
example,  a dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid 
penetrates  the  outer  coating  of  blue  Cali- 
fornian barley,  and  indicates  its  action  by 
a red  coloration,  while  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
has  little  or  no  effect  of  this  kind.  A laurel 
leaf  was  exposed  in  a jar  with  paper  bathed 
in  an  alkaline  solution  oi  picric  acid,  which 
affords  a delicate  test  for  prussic  acid, 
with  no  effect  on  the  paper ; but  another 
similar  leaf,  when  crushed,  gave  off  enough 
prussic  acid  to  turn  the  yellow  paper  to 
a bright  red.  Corrosive  sublimate,  another 
photographic  chemical,  has  the  effect  of 
turning  laurel  and  other  leaves  from  green 
to  brown.  Mustard,  horseradish,  and  many 
other  substances  have  similar  effect. 

* * * 

DECORATING  POSTCARDS  WITH  THE  AID  OF 
STENCILS,  BY  R.  HABICHT. 

Das  Bild  gives  as  a frontispiece  a speci- 
men of  a bromide  postard,  which,  by  means 
of  stencils,  has  been  decorated  with  colors 
and  jewelling  powders.  The  effect  is 
rather  striking,  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  would  like  to  try  the  process : 

Before  proceeding  with  the  making  of 
the  stencils,  by  means  of  which  color  is 
applied  to  considerable  numbers  of  post- 
cards, a specimen  should  be  suitably  color- 
ed by  hand  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
effect  required.  In  doing  this  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  simplest  means  of  securing 
the  effect  should  be  employed,  in  order  to 


reduce  the  series  of  operations  on  the  large 
scale  to  the  fewest  possible.  A colored 
original  having  thus  been  produced  by 
hand,  the  next  step  is  the  cutting  of  the 
stencils,  by  the  aid  of  which  comparatively 
unskilled  labor  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
similar  effect.  The  stencils  themselves  may 
be  cut  from  the  commercial  semi-trans- 
parent stout  tracing  paper,  or  the  latter 
prepared  by  soaking  a well-sized  writing- 
paper  with  linseed-oil  varnish,  hanging  it 
up  to  dry  over-night,  so  that  the  excess  of 
varnish  can  drip  off.  The  paper  should  be 
employed  whilst  it  is  still  somwhat  tacky 
and  transparent.  If  kept  too  long  the  paper 
assumes  an  efflorescent  appearance,  and  be- 
comes less  transparent,  in  which  state  it  is 
obviously  less  suited  for  its  purpose.  A 
second  important  point  in  cutting  the  sten- 
cils is  to  use  a sharp  stencil-cutter’s  knife 
of  hard  steel,  a sharply  cut  stencil  being 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  process.  The 
stencils  having  been  cut,  it  is  well  before 
varnishing  them  to  make  a trial  on  a piece 
of  card,  in  order  to  see  that  they  have 
been  cut  in  proper  register.  They  are  then 
varnished  with  a preparation  made  from 
brown  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit.  The 
mixture  must  be  made  up  of  fair  con- 
sistency, otherwise  several  applications  are 
necessary.  Two  should  suffice  if  the  varnish 
is  properly  prepared.  The  test-card  hav- 
ing proved  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
the  effect  desired  in  the  decorated  print, 
the  worker  is  in  a position  to  commence 
operations.  For  this  purpose  the  stencil- 
ling brushes  specially  manufactured  should 
be  employed,  the  excellence  of  the  results 
depending  to  a great  extent  on  the  use  of 
th  proper  tools.  The  colors  employed  are 
the  aniline  dyes  obtainable  for  the  special 
purposes  of  coloring  bromide  prints.  A 
moderate  amount  of  color  is  taken  in  the 
stencilling  brush,  a stencil  laid  in  register 
on  the  print,  and  the  brush  taken  over  the 
portion  left  exposed  by  the  stencil  with,  as 
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far  as  possible,  a circular  motion.  Excess 
of  color  in  the  brush  has  the  effect  that 
the  dye  runs  under  the  stencil.  Each  brush 
should  be  kept  for  its  special  dye,  since 
traces  of  one  color  left  in  the  brush  will 
impair  the  purity  of  another  applied  with 
the  same  brush.  The  chief  masses  of  color 
are  first  applied,  and  then,  without  the  aid 
of  a stencil,  the  brighter  red  of  the  lips 
and  other  points  of  bright  color — such  as 
flowers,  etc. — applied  with  a finely  pointed 
brush. 

The  “jewelling’’  of  cards  is  a form  of 
decoration  very  largely  employed  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  done  by  means  of  a 
suitable  gold  or  silver  bronzing  powder 
which  is  caused  to  adhere  to  spots  on  the 
print  which  are  made  with  a printed  glass 
rod  dipped  in  fish-glue  solution.  The  jewel- 
ling powder,  being  immediately  dusted  on  to 
the  print,  adheres  to  points  thus  treated. 

* * * 

sadakichi  Hartmann’s  opinion  of 

AMERICAN  ART. 

“As  soon  as  there  is  a demand  for  Ameri- 
can pictures  there  will  be  plenty  of  Ameri- 
can painters  to  paint  them,”  said  Sada- 
kichi Hartmann,  the  German-Japanese  art 
critic,  who  lectured  on  “American  Art” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Milwaukee  Art 
Society  at  the  Atheneum. 

Mr.  Hartmann  said  that  despite  the  fact 
that  America  has  produced  some  great 
artists,  there  is  no  American  art  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  racy  of  the  soil  or  in  any 
way  reflective  of  American  life  and  char- 
acter. This  failure  of  American  artists  to 
depict  in  their  work  the  atmosphere  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  their  native  land 
has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  prolonged 
study  abroad  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
masters  and  examples  upon  their  technique 
and  artistic  outlook. 


“As  long  as  American  artists  imitate 
European  masters  and  paint  on  European 
subjects  there  will  be  no  American  art,  and 
there  will  be  no  market  for  American 
artists’  work,”  said  Mr.  Hartmann.4  “The 
true  artist  cannot  be  local  enough.  They 
say  that  there  is  no  atmosphere  in  America. 
Pshaw ! The  true  artist  creates  atmosphere 
wherever  he  goes.” 

Mr.  Hartmann  said  that  projects  like  that 
of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society  to  open  a 
building  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  art, 
will  go  a long  way  toward  developing  that 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  American  pic- 
tures that  is  so  desirable. 

* * '« 

..PHOTOGRAPHING  SILVER  WARE. 

The  surface  must  be  temporarily  dulled 
in  some  way  so  as  to  prevent  reflections. 
This  may  be  done  by  dabbing  the  surface 
all  over  with  a lump  of  putty,  or,  better 
still,  a lump  of  ice  is  put  in  the  vessel  just 
before  the  moment  of  exposure,  and  then 
watch  until  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  metal 
causes  a precipitate  of  fine  dew  drops  from 
the  moisture  of  the  air  on  the  outside  of 
the  vessel.  The  exposure  is  then  made, 
before  the  dew  drops  begin  to  run.  The 
work  should  be  done  in  a room  with  win- 
dows covered  by  muslin  curtains,  so  as  to 
soften  and  diffuse  the  light  as  much  as 
possible. 

* * * 

MIGHT  SPOIL  THE  MATCH- 

Suitor — I would  like  to  see  a photo  of 
the  lady  with  the  $500,000  dowry. 

Matrimonial  Agent — We  don’t  show 
photos  with  the  large  dowries. — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  .ontribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors J 


To  all  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Photography,  at  Milwaukee, 
further  questions  of  intents  and  purposes 
would  seem  superfluous.  The  Congress 
composed  as  it  is,  of  elected  Representa- 
tives from  all  of  the  minor  associations 
must  prove  a strong  factor  for  safety.  It 
is  natural  to  presume  that  these  delegates 
are  the  best  available  timber  in  the  as- 
sociation, and  competent  to  analyze  any 
proposition  that  may  be  brought  before 
them  and  reach  the  proper  conclusion. 

We  all  know  that  some  ill-advised  mo- 
tions have  passed  on  the  convention  floor 
because  of  lack  of  deliberation  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  by  bringing  questions  affect- 
ing our  welfare  before  the  Congress  we 
may  reasonably  expect  better  results  in 
legislation. 

Now  the  state  associations  affiliating  with 
the  Congress,,  will  receive  even  more  bene- 
fit, for  they  are  then  an  integral  part  of 
the  Photographers’  Association  of  America. 
Then  there  is  the  material  benefit  in  the  sav- 
ing of  imitation  fees,  and  the  difference  in 
the  annual  dues,  all  of  which  is  explained 
in  the  constitution. 

This  year  at  St.  Paul,  there  will  be  many 
questions  of  vital  importance  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  that  may  lead  to  great 
results.  In  the  matter  of  selecting  meeting 


places,  we  must  realize  the  possibility  that 
sufficient  votes  might  be  secured  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings in  the  same  section  of  the  country 
indefinitely.  This  is  surely  a dangerous 
condition  and  might  sometime  result  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Photographers’  As- 
sociation of  America.  For  a remedy,  we 
propose  a line  dividing  the  East  from  the 
West  photographically  speaking,  together 
with  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  pro- 
viding that  annual  meetings  shall  be  held 
alternately  each  side  of  the  line. 

Come  to  St.  Paul,  ready  to  carry  the 
matter  to  a successful  issue.  Another  ques- 
tion that  might  receive  cur  attention  is,  the 
proposed  Parcels  Post,  or  perhaps  a special 
photographic  rate.  Express  rates  might  be 
altered  to  our  advanlage,  in  fact,  anything 
effecting  the  welfare  of  photographers  may 
be  discussed  and  recommendations  made 
to  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  for  final  action.  The  academy 
project,  although  it  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  may  yet  require 
further  consideration  by  that  body.  While 
the  Congress  of  Photography  is  only  two 
years  old  its  work  has  proved  so  effective, 
and  its  power  for  good  so  great,  that  it 
is  safe  to  predict  wonderful  achievements 
for  the  future. 

Ben  Larrimer, 

First  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A. 
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The  official  journal  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  April  contained  several 
items  of  exceptional  interest — to  wit,  a full 
report  of  the  paper  by  Mr  Chapman  Jones 
on  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
particles  and  color  of  the  image,  wherein 
he  deduces  that  it  is  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles which  is  the  determining  factor  in 
selective  scattering,  and  that  light  is  scat- 
tered by  particles  that  approximate  in 
diameter  to  half  a wave  length  of  light. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Lan-Davis  deals  with  the  theory 
of  sector  shutter  blades  and  iris  diaphragms, 
and  treats  the  subject  from  a mathematical 
(geometrical)  standpoint.  A third  com- 
munication is  that  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Dow  and  V.  H.  Mackinney  regarding  the 
measurement  of  surface  brightness  as  es- 
timated by  their  new  instrument,  the 
“Lumeter.”  For  instance,  at  three  p.  m.  in 
March  the  following  estimations  (in  foot- 
candles)  are  quoted:  Athenaeum  Club. — 
Wall  facing  camera,  700;  clouds,  3,000; 
Burgoyne  statute,  260 ; tree  trunk,  42 ; 
roadway,  580-350;  pavement,  380,  etc. 

4^  4* 

The  May  number  of  Knowledge  contained 
several  items  of  special  interest  to  those 
photographers  who  combine  the  camera  with 
the  microscope.  The  color  of  stained  prep- 
arations, for  instance,  is  one  which  often 
puzzles  the  worker  in  search  of  fine  results. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coles  (p.  192)  points  out  the 
danger  of  using  acid  mounting  media  for 
such  stained  preparations,  and  tells  us  that 
paraffinum  liquidum  or  the  “parolein”  of 
Burroughs  and  Wellcome  may  be  satis- 
factorily employed.  The  ccver  glass  must 
be  ringed  with  a neutral  cement.  Apathy’s 
gum  syrup  is  recommended.  This  may  be 
prepared  as  follows : Picked  gum  arabic, 
cane  sugar  not  candied,  distilled  weter,  of 


each  50  grammes.  Dissolve  over  a water 
bath,  and  then  add  .05  grammes  of  thymol. 
Test  with  litmus,  and  add  a solution  of  soda 
carbonate  to  neutralize  if  necessary.  This 
sets  in  about  half  an  hour  in  a warm  room. 

sb  4*  4?. 

Part  3 of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Photography 
extends  from  “Centigrade  Thermometer”  to 
“Copying.”  By  way  of  frontispiece  there 
is  a striking  picture  of  still-life  repro- 
duced from  a Dufay  Dioptichrome  plate  by 
the  four-color  printing  process — that  is  to 
say,  the  reproduction  is  by  the  four-color 
method.  Another  full-page  illustraton  shows 
four  versions  of  some  daffodils  in  a blue 
vase,  viz.,  on  (1)  ordinary  plate,  (2)  iso 
plate  and  three-times  screen,  (3)  iso  plate 
without  screen,  and  (4)  iso  plate  and  six- 
times  screen  (over-corrected).  The  moral 
of  this  group  is  well  set  forth.  This  part 
includes  a good  deal  of  valuable  matter 
about  color  in  connection  with  photog- 
raphy. 

4*  4s- 

Gevaert  Handbuch,  sixth  edition,  1911, 
144  pages,  issued  by  Carl  Hackl,  Berlin, 
W.  Luetzowstrasse,  9.  Germany. 

Wien,  VI,  Theobaldgasse,  13.  Austria. 

The  Gevaert  Co.  is  probably  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  photographic  paper  in 
the  world.  Their  new  book  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of 
direction  ever  issued  by  a photographic  con- 
cern. This  manual  contains  formulas  for 
the  many  brands  of  the  Gevaert  papers. 
These  recipes  have  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  practical  tests.  There  is  a list  of 
photographic  chemicals  their  names,  com- 
position and  properties,  also  their  latin 
equivalent. 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  have  received  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  some  exquisite  samples  of 
sepia  prints  on  their  excellent  Azo  paper 
toned  by  a simple  hypo  alum  process  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formulae.  The  re- 
sults before  us  prove  that  there  is  no  use 
in  using  a high-priced  product  for  sepia 
tones  on  developing  paper  prints,  as  we 
have  seen  no  developing  papers  at  any  price, 
which  will  yield  sepias  superior  to  those 
which  this  formula  gives  on  Azo. 

Azo-hypo-alum  sepia  toning  bath  for  all 
grades  of  Azo. 

Black-and-white  prints  should  be  made 
by  exposing,  developing  and  fixing  Azo 
paper  in  the  regular  manner,  using  the  Azo 
developing  formula  as  follows : 


Developer. 

(Dissolve  chemicals  in  order  named.) 

Water  20  ozs. 

Elon  or  Metol  7 grs. 

Hydrochinon  30  grs. 

♦Sulphite  of  Soda  (des.) no  grs. 

♦Carbonate  of  Soda  (des.)  200  grs. 

Sat.  Sol.  Potassium  Bromide  ....  5 dps. 


This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely  if 
placed  in  bottles  filled  to  the  neck  and 
tightly  corked. 

Fix  the  prints  in  an  Acid  Hypo  bath  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  formula : 

Water  64  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  (crystal  or 

granulated)  16  ozs. 

Then  add  the  following  Acid  Hardener : 

Water  5 ozs. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (desiccated)  ....^2  oz. 
Commercial  Acetic  Acid  No.  8 (con- 
taining 25  per  cent,  pure  acid)  . . 3 ozs. 
Powdered  Alum  1 oz. 


♦If  Crystal  Sodas  are  used  double  the 
quantity. 


After  fixing,  prints  may  be  given  a short 
rinsing  and  are  then  placed  in  the  toning 
bath  prepared  as  follows  : 

Sepia  Toning  Bath. 

Boiling  Water  (distilled  or  rain 

water)  120  ozs. 

To  which  add  Hyposulphite  of  Soda.  16  ozs. 
When  dissolved  add  Powdered  Alum.  4 ozs. 

Boil  this  mixture  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  add  20  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  which  has  been  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  water.  Next  dissolve  20  grains  of 
potassium  bromide  in  one  ounce  of  water 
and  20  grains  silver  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  Pour  these  two  together  and  add 
the  mixture  to  the  above  bath  while  hot 
and  it  is  ready  for  use  after  standing  a few 
hours. 

Long  exposure  and  short  development 
yield  warm  tones. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

AN  ALL  AROUND  NON-POISONOUS  RAPID 
DEVELOPER — “OUR  AT0L.  ” 

Dissolve  15  grains  of  Duratol  in  32  ozs. 
of  water  and  when  dissolved  add  1 oz.  of 
sodium  sulphite  crystals,  2^  ozs.  soda  car- 
bonate anhydrous,  the  sulphite  and  the  car- 
bonate having  been  mixed  previously. 
Shake  well  until  all  is  dissolved  and  finally 
add  75  grains  of  hydroquinone. 

This  new  developer  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  amido-phenol  solutions,  but  is  less 
alkaline,  although  equally  energetic.  To 
those  who  experience  deleterious  effects 
on  the  hands  from  the  use  of  other  rapid 
developers  it  is  particularly  recommended. 

Duratol  developer  is  suitable  for  any 
class  of  plates  and  films  and  develops 
papers  absolutely  fog-free  with  excellent 
grading. 

Besides  being  very  economic  in  use  it  is 
one  of  the  most  stable  rapid  developers  on 
the  market. 
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TRIP  A K COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Tripak  Camera  makes  ordinary  and 
orthochromatic  negatives,  time  or  instan- 
taneous, on  plates  or  films,  but  also  makes, 
on  the  patent  trichromatic  plate  pack,  at 
one  exposure,  a set  of  trichromatic  nega- 
tives, from  which,  by  a simple  and  beauti- 
ful process,  any  number  of  natural  color 
transparencies  can  be  made. 

Lantern  slide  size  Tripak  attachments 
can  be  fitted  to  such  ordinary  cameras  of 
5x7  size  as  have  reversible  or  removable 
backs,  and  to  some  4x5  cameras.  Such 
attachments  are  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  particularly  well  adapted  for  still  life 
color  photography  and  other  subjects 
where  compactness  of  outfit  and  a wider 
angle  of  view  are  unimportant.  Similarly, 
5x7  Tripak  attachments  can  be  fitted  to 
some  6y2  x 8^2  cameras.  The  attachment 
is  removable,  so  that  the  camera  can  be 
used  for  ordinary  photography  in  the  usual 
way. 

By  F.  E.  Ives’s  Tripak  Paper  Process, 
very  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained. 
In  a personal  letter  Mr.  Ives  writes  us  that 
his  “paper  process  is  most  interesting,  and 
promises  to  develop  more  commercially  (a 
great  many  times  more),  than  the  trans- 
parency process”  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  These  color  prints  are  very  ef- 
fective, especially  in  the  larger  sizes,  and, 
as  Mr.  Ives  suggests,  “could  have  an  old 


gold  or  copper  bronze  mat  and  a dark 
frame  to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advant- 
age.” “I  think  portraiture  in  this  style  will 
develop  great  importance,”  continues  Mr. 
Ives,  “because  local  treatment  can  be  given 
with  facility,  and  the  result  comes  nearer 
to  the  popular  idea  of  color  photography 
than  do  transparencies.  Special  thin  Tri- 
pak film  prints  are  superposed  on  a white 
paper  or  card  backing,  with  either  a metal- 
lic mat  or  a glass  cover,  and  a cushion 
back  and  binding  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
contact  and  register.  They  have  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a glossy  (natural  color) 
photograph  on  paper  in  a passe-partout 
mount  or  frame.  In  fact,  they  look  like 
real  color  photographs,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  “process  reproduction”  effects  ob- 
tained in  prints  on  paper  by  other  processes. 

This  process  has  all  the  simplicity  and 
other  characteristic  merits  of  the  Tripak 
transparency,  process,  and  like  it  depends 
for  its  success  upon  procedures  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Ives’  U.  S.  Patent  No.  980,- 
962,  1911.  Complete  prints,  framed  for 
hanging  on  the  wall,  or  to  use  as  easel  pic- 
tures on  the  table,,  or  set  in  cases,  can  be 
made  in  half  an  hour. 

To  distinguish  them  from  the  Tripak 
transparencies,  the  new  style  color  photo- 
graphs have  been  named  Ives  Trichromes. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Tripak  Trichrome 
process,  coupled  with  the  remarkable  quali- 
ty of  the  results,  and  the  fact  that  the  pic- 
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tures  are  viewed  by  reflected  instead  of 
transmitted  light,  makes  this  much  the 
most  important  achievement  in  color 
photography  in  twenty  years. 

The  special  film,  details  of  manipulation, 
etc.,  are  now  being  perfected  and  standard- 
ized, after  which  the  process  will  be  ready 
for  general  use.  Meanwhile,  specimens 
can  be  supplied,  3x4  inch,  framed,  at 
$2  each,  prepaid. 

Tripak  Laboratories,  Woodcliff-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  J.,  June,  1,  1911. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Ansco  film  pcsseses  the  very  desir- 
able property  of  chromatic  balance.  Each 
separate  tonal  value  of  the  trees,  grass, 
shrubbery,  and  sky  in  a landscape  can  be 
brought  out]  in  this  film.  It  lhas\all  the  other 
properties  necessary  for  the  most  artistic 
results ; it  is  made  in  all  sizes,  non-curling, 
non-halation,  and  convenient  to  work  and 
handle.  In  order  to  give  a fair  test  of  the 
value  of  their  films  the  Amsco  Co.  offers 
to  develop  a roll  and  make  one  print  on 
their  Cyko  paper  for  ten  cents.  Those 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
and  try  the  film,  address  the  Free  Tuition 
Dept.,  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPH  STATUTE  UPHELD. 

In  a decision  handed  down  recently 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  New 
York  statute  forbidding  the  use  of  a photo- 
graph or  name  of  another  for  trade  or  ad- 
vertising purposes  without  the  permission 
of  the  subject.  The  case  before  the  court 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Aida  T.  Rhodes,  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  objected  to  the  use  of  her  likeness 
on  trading  stamps. 

High  quality  at  a low  price  is  the  most 
fitting  way  to  describe  the  Sylvar  Lens. 


It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  can  also  be  had 
in  sets  of  cells  to  fit  any  of  the  standard 
shutters  furnished  with  the  general  line  of 
hand  cameras.  An  anastigmat  lens  with 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  working  at 
^6.8.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  G.  Gen- 
nert,  24-26  E.  13th  street,  New  York  City 
or  Chicago,  111.,  for  a ten  days  free  trial 
and  see  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
your  pictures. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

G.  Gennert,  New  York  and  Chicago,  the 
American  agent  for  Ensign  Films,  reports 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  excellent  keep- 
ping quality  of  Ensign  Films.  A customer 
sends  in  under  date  of  May  thirtieth  a pic- 
ture taken  on  an  Ensign  Film  Roll,  pur- 
chased in  the  spring  of  1909  and  marked 
to  expire  August,  1909.  Although  exposed 
May,  1911,  when  the  film  was  2 years  and 
nine  months  old  and  one  year  and  nine 
months  after  the  guarantee  had  expired,  the 
entire  roll  gave  perfect  results  which  could 
hardly  be  told  from  absolutely  fresh  stocfc. 
The  extreme  speed  and  excellent  ortho- 
chromatic  quality  of  Ensign  Films  added 
to  the  above  indisputable  keeping  quality, 
makes  it  a most  desirable  film  for  the  ex- 
plorer or  traveler  who  must  have  an  ample 
supply  of  films  but  may  not  use  them  up 
immediately.  The  Ensign  Films  now  on 
sale  are  guaranteed  until  the  fall  of  1912, 
surely  this  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  Hammer’s  Ortho- 
cromatic  Plates.  By  reason  of  their  ac- 
curacy of  chemical  balance  and  perfection 
of  emulsion,  the  extreme  heat  and  sudden 
changes  in  humidity  at  this  time  of  the 
year  do  not  affect  their  keeping  qualities. 
Write  for  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative 
Making,”  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ohio 
and  Miami  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO -PORTRAIT  Studio  Gaslight  Pa- 
pers—Wanted  the  sole  agency  for  Scandinavia. 
Please  send  samples  to  Belgisk  Import  Comp., 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


MAGIC  PHOTOS: — Appear  instantly  by 
means  of  Ammonia  water,  Hypo  soda ; grad- 
ually in  tobacco  smoke,  daylight.  Particulars 
free,  samples  12c.  Leyden,  2225  Chatterton 
Ave.,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  City. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby”  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a bus- 
iness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  will  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town.  Write  today  for 
particulars.  Multiprint  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NORMAN  “AA”  SODA  £7“; 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb.,  prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


JjOERZ  LENSES1CAMERAS 
HIGH  GRADE 
EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty. 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED. 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List. 

/ invite  correspondence  on  anything 
photographic 

“My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee.”  % 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Kodak  Film  Tank  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  mere  reason  that  it  eliminates 
dark-room  bother. 

But  it’s  Doubly  Worth  While  because 
it  gives  better  results. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  IS  IN  THE  TANK. 

A k your  dealer  for  a copy  of  the  Tank  Development  Booklet. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


May  Apple  Blossom , made  at  2 ft.  8 in.,  with 
Portrait  Attachment. 

AT  SHORT  RANGE. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  is  an 
;xtra  lens  which  slips  over  the  regular 
<£odak  lens,  making  it  possible  to  make 
portraits  at  short  range  or  photograph 
lowers,  fruit  or  other  still-life  subjects, 
it  distances  nearer  than  six  feet  from 
he  Kodak  and  have  them  perfectly 
harp. 

Naturally,  the  nearer  the  object  is  to 
he  Kodak,  the  larger  it  will  be  in  the 
)icture,  and  so  the  Portrait  Attachment 
nakes  possible  a multitude  of  pictures 
hat  could  not  be  made  otherwise,  and 
he  use  of  the  attachment  does  not 
lecessitate  longer  exposures  or  in  any 
•ther  way  affect  the  operation  of  the 
nstrument. 

Take  a trip  to  the  park  or  the  woods 
nd  you  will  find  there  are  beautiful 


pictures  all  about  you  that  you  have 
passed  by  because  you  did  not  think 
them  within  the  possibilities  of  your 
Kodak.  Single  out  a small  group  of 
flowers,  slip  the  Portrait  Attachment  on 
your  3A,  set  focus  at  6 feet,  and  see 
what  a picture  you  can  make  at  a dis- 
tance of  2 ft.  8 inches  where  the  object 
will  be  sharp. 


Young  Thrushes , made  at  2 ft.  8 in.,  with 
Portrait  Attachment. 


If  you  are  interested  in  animals,  try 
photographing  them  at  short  range. 
For  pictures  of  cats,  dogs,  birds  and 
similar  subjects,  set  the  focus  at  15  ft. 
and  the  object  will  be  in  focus  at  exactly 


Pond  Lilies,  made  at  2 ft.  8 in.,  with  Portrait 
A ttachment. 


(2) 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


3^2  ft.  The  resulting  pictures  convince 
you  that  a new  field,  and  a most  inter- 
esting one,  is  opened  to  your  Kodak. 

Don’t  overlook  the  portraits  during 
your  vacation  either.  You  may  be  in 
quaint  or  interesting  spots  you  never 
expect  to  visit  again.  A quaint  portrait 
of  a quaint  subject  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  your  picture  story. 

The  Portrait  Attachment,  like  the 
Kodak,  eliminates  the  more  bulky 
apparatus  which  was  once  necessary 
for  close  work,  and  substitutes  a vest 
pocket  convenience. 


More  than  a trade-mark  or  mere 
distinguishing  mark  of  Kodak  goods, 
the  chemical  seal  is  a mark  of  pro- 
tection for  you  and  for  us.  When  you 
use  chemical  preparations  bearing  this 
seal,  we  know  the  chemicals  are  right 
for  our  films  and  papers;  you  know  you 
will  get  the  best  possible  pictures. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  from  faulty 
chemicals. 


R.  O.  C.  Tripod  Truck  No.  /,  $1.00. 

A Post  Card  on  Velvet  Green 
will  be  more  interesting  because 
of  the  novelty.  Landscapes  con- 
taining green  foliage  or  flower 


HOME  PORTRAITURE. 


While  outdoors  is  most  inviting,  there 
are  many  indoor  pictures  that  lend  zest 
to  Summer  Kodakery,  and  the  Tripod 
Truck  helps  to  simplify  the  making  of 
indoor  pictures.  It  holds  the  tripod 
legs  firmly  in  place,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  slipping  on  hard  floors,  nor  of 
the  tripod  spikes  marring  polished  sur- 
faces. It  can  be  easily  moved  on  its 
castors  to  any  part  of  the  room,  and 
folds  up  compactly  when  not  in  use. 


Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  $.50. 

THE  TESTED  CHEMICAL 
SEAL. 


subjects  are  particularly  suited 
to  the  rich  green  tone  of  this 
simple  working  and  inexpensive 
paper.  All  the  quality  of  Carbon 
prints  at  the  cost  of  Velox.  Try  a 
dozen  Kodak  Velvet  Green. 
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TAKE  A FILM  TANK 
WITH  YOU 


and  you  can  develop  anywhere 
in  all  the  broad  out-doors. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ALL  DEALERS. 
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Your  Vacation  Postals 

will  be  most  pleasing  on 


KODAK 


VELVET  GREEN 


PAPER 


All  the  quality  of  Green  Carbon 
prints  by  the  simple  Velox  method 
and  at  the  same  price  as  Velox. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 
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Hammer  Plates  are  the  Best  Plates  for  Hot  Weather 


Because  of  the  purity  and  high  quality  of  the  materials  used  and  the  extreme  care  and 
expert  supervision  in  every  stage  of  their  manufacture. 

Because  of  their  perfection  of  emulsion  and  accuracy  of  “ Chemical  Balance  ” that 
prevents  decomposition  and  gives  them  keeping  qualities  that  are  unsurpassed 
even  under  extremes  of  heat  and  humidity ; and 
Because  the  tendency  to  frill,  under  these  conditions,  has  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 
Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates,  in  addition  to  these  qualities,  possess  the  widest 
possible  range  of  color  interpretation. 


Hammer  s little  Look,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  mailed  free. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 


Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  proof  of  the  tank  is  the 
quality  of  the  negative. 


The  Eastman 
Plate  Tank 

automatically  makes  the 
best  of  every  exposure. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Uullpusak 


on  a lens  or  shutter  is  a guarantee  of  quality 
--No  product  of  ours  is  considered  sold  until 
the  purchaser  is  satisfied  in  every  respect. 


Unllrttaak  Hrlnatigmats 

F 6.8  Anastigmat  Lenses  have  all  the  GOOD 
qualities  of  a lens  of  this  type.  When  mount- 
ed in  our  Optimo  Shutter,  which  works  up 
to  a speed  of  l-300th  of  a second,  it  makes 
an  ideal  outfit  for  general  work,  especially 
desirable  for  hand  cameras. 


% 

Hollrnaak  llrlnatigmats 

are  being  used  in  cameras  of  the  reflecting 
type  with  pronounced  success,  brilliant  illu- 
mination and  depth  of  field  being  two  qualities 
possessed  by  the  Velostigmat  which  are  very 
essential  in  this  work. 

“ There  are  cheaper  anastigmats  but 
they  are  not  as  good;  there  are  higher 
priced  ones  but  they  are  no  better." 

Professionals  will  find  among  the  Wollen- 
sak  products  a lens  especially  suitable  for 
their  work. 

The  Vitax  F 3.8,  Series  A F5,  and  Versar 
F 6 (for  home  portraiture)  each  have  good 
qualities  that  have  made  them  favorites  with 
many  of  the  leading  photographers  of  the 
country. 

% 


Catalogue  sent free  front/ actory  or  can 
be  obtained  at  any  photo  stock  dealer" s. 

All  dealers  handle  Wollensak  Products. 


THE  BEST 


FILM 


! MoUntsak  ODptiral  (Eu. 

283  Central  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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S T A M 

P E D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co/s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 

Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1. 00 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  Nature  Study  Should  be  Taught 

(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,50 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 

the  A A 75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets— per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


“Papers  0!  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 


LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P„  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  U5E 

UnrUT  Hotting 

THE  ORIGINAL  PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
" PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  ft)anufacturing  Co- 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  5.  A. 


For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers 
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PROSPERITY, 


WE  USE 

HETOL 

\HAUFF 


E USE  CHEAP  IMITATIONS 




THERE 

IS 

ONLY 

ONE 


v //  Co  4 

.>  <5  <N 

<£  Jl  ^ 

Sf'sS?  £ 

S G.  GENNERT 

AMERICAN  AGENT 


NJE/W  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Your  Reputation  as  a Photographer 

Depends  solely  on  the  Quality  of  your  finished  product. 

The  foundation  of  your  Reputation  is  the  Quality  of 
your  negatives.  To  produce  the  best  negatives  you 
must  use  the  best  plates.  The  reputation  of  thousands 
of  successful  Photographers  is  solidly  built  on  those  dis- 
tinctive Qualities  inherent  only  in  CRAMER  PLATES 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i“ 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO 

{paper 


34  Beekman  St., 


TELEPHONES: 


S 4760  | 


: ( 4761  f 


BEEKMAN  fleW  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


“CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 

“ GOVERNMENT  LINEN  ” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN' 


SAXON  BOND" 

"CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“ MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ” “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS*  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office.  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 
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THE  INGENTO  RETOUCHING  HOOD 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  EYES  AND 
MAKE  YOUR  WORK  EASIER 

The  busy  retoucher  is  under  a 
constant  eye  strain,  and  has  long  felt 
the  need  for  just  this  sort  of  an  aid. 
The  Ingento  Retouching  Hood  re- 
lieves this  strain  on  the  eyes  and  at 
the  same  time  facilitates  his  work. 

This  clever  device  consists  of  an 
aluminum  hood  in  which  are  set  two 
lenses.  These  lenses  are  so  constructed  that  they  form  a single  magni- 
fying  glass,  of  a power  especially  adapted  for  retouching. 

The  Hood  is  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  an  eyeshade.  A strong 
elastic  band  is  supplied.  The  Hood  is  of  beautifully  finished  aluminum, 
velvet  lined,  and  weighs  only  four  ounces. 

PRICE  75  CENTS.  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc. 

240=258  East  Ontario  Street,  = = Chicago,  111. 


TRADEy^&^S^MARK 

rPHOTO  supplies!  ( 


1 he  Improved  Focal  Plane  Wynne  Exposure  Meter 
calculates  the  shortest  allowable  exposure  to  i-iooo 
second  Saves  its  cost  in  dates  alone  in  a very  short 
time — to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 


We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  supply  shutters 
speed  testers,  extra  dials,  plate  and  film  speed  cards, 
and  fresh  sensitive  paper  for  use  in  the  Wynne  Meter1 
if  your  dealer  is  not. 


dsb 

FOCAL 

PLANE 

<&> 




WYNNE 

METER 


The  same  meter  has  the  usual  full  adaptability  to  Write  us  for  full  descriptive  circulars  concerning 
all  classes  of  exposure  determinations,  requiring  but  the  new  Wynne  Meter.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
the  turning  of  the  dial  to  the  time  required  for  tinting  the  use  of  a reliable  means  of  timing  your  exposures 
the  sensitive  paper.  correctly  is  the  one  thing  lacking. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  I| 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Photographic  Goods  59  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES’’  a New  Edition  of  ^ 

S 

| Pfjotograpljtc  Amusements  | 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(. Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times) 

This  is  a book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes- 
sionals, and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

y And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a Bo  tie 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide=Angle  Studic-. 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele- Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


rop^°c^vo-  Price,  One  Dollar 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the 


1 PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES ” for  One  Year  on 
receipt  of  $1.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 

AAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAA 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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YOU  CAN  PAY  MORE,  BUT- 


You  cannot  possibly  get  better  lenses  than  tbe  Crown. 

We  are  proud  of  tbe  quality  of  Crown  Lenses.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  them  up  to  tbe  highest  standard  of  lens 
merit.  That  is  tbe  point  of  greatest  importance  — to  us  and 

to  YOU. 

But,  we  also  can  and  do  sell  Crown  Lenses  at  figures  which 
enable  you  to  buy  for  less  fhan  you  would  pay  for  ofiier 
lenses  approaching  Crown  Lenses  in  quality. 

This  is  not  “mere  talk.  We  GUARANTEE  Crown  Lenses 
to  be  at  least  as  good  as  any,  regardless  of  price. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


CROWN  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  take  the  chance  of  spoiling  your  prints  by  using  inferior 
Blotting  Paper 

“Standard”  Blotting 

PHOTO-FINISH,  LINTLESS  and  CHEMICALLY  PURE 

Is  absolutely  the  best  blotting  that  can  be  made.  Insist  on 
having  it.  If  you  want  something  cheaper,  try  our  “ LINEN 
FINISH  PHOTO/’  it  is  cheaper  in  price  but  gives  satisfaction. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere  RICHMOND,  VA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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CAMERAS 


PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 

The  image  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work  no  estimating  distances^no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 

FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex  Cameras  from  $55,00  to  $200,00. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


A HANDSOME.  BOOK  FRE.E. 


^jJJ'OR  the  names  and  addresses  of  One  Hundred  Photographers , 
Amateur  or  Professional,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME5,  if  sent  to  us  by  any  reader  of 
this  magazine,  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a copy  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  book  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  this  magazine, 
entitled  “Photographing  in  Old  England.” 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  WEST  141h  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Practical  Pbotograpber 

Eantapp  anil  JFiprf  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book  : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ot 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIG  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Ollice  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES” 
IS  PRINTED  ENTIRELY  ON 
MIEHLE  PRESSES 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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®amera  CiTy 

va"d<Studio  Outjtl 

For  Home  Portraiture  and  General  Viewing 

For  all-around  purposes  and  hard  usage,  the  “ Camera  City”  View 
and  Studio  Outfit  has  no  superior.  Its  construction  throughout  as- 
sures rigidity  and  long  life.  Its  numerous  attachments  and  adjustments 
allow  every  convenience. 

The  “Camera  City”  View  and  Studio  Outfit  is  adapted  to  scientific 
or  tripod  work ; has  a great  focal  capacity  for  long  distance  photogra- 
phy ; the  back  can  be  moved  up  close  to  front  for  interiors.  The  front 
is  especially  large  and  strong — to  accommodate  any  large  and  heavy 
lens  with  absolute  alignment. 

“Camera  City”  Special  Features  (patented) 

Genuine  Leather  Bellows — guaranteed  not  to  crack  or  become  porous. 

The  Jarless  Back— preserves  perfect  focus  when  inserting  or  removing  plate  holder. 
Detachable  Brace — an  extra  support  for  camera  bed,  easily  removed  and  folded. 
Double  Sliding  Division-fitted  in  reversible  back  to  allow  two  or  four  exposures  on 
one  plate. 

Generous  Rise  and  Fall  in  Front. 

An  Unusual  Amount  of  Swing  in  Rear. 

Write  or  A»k  Your  Dealer  for  Catalog 

SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  D 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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„Agfau-Rodinal  ! 


See  America  First  anc^  sure  Pro_ 
mnericd  rirbi  vide  yourself  with 

a good  photographic  outfit. 


See  that  you  take  a 
bottle  ot 

“Agfa”  Rodinal 

The  only  reliable  concen- 
trated liquid  developer  re- 
quiring only  the  addition  of 
water. 

For  Sale  at  all  Photographic  Dealers 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213=215  Water  Street  New  York 


VOL.  XLIII 
.50  per  Annum 


AUGUST,  1911 


No.  8 

Single  Copies,  1 5 Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly- 
Magazine  Devoted  to  {he  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC'N 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


An  arbitrary  statement  claimed  as  a 
facty  but  unsupported  by  proofs  orreasonsj 
has  ever  been  resented  by  the  people  as  an 
offense  to  their  intelligence.  — Fra  Monte . 


YKO  proved  its  quality 


^ first  by  a long  and 
steady  record  of  success 
in  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ing photographers  of  the 
country. 

CYKO  users  then  sub- 
mitted the  printed  evidence 
at  National  and  State  Con- 
ventions that  has  made 
CYKO  famous. 


A single  proof  is  worth  a 
page  of  unsupported  claims 


An sco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  Sunken  Gardens , Fairmount  Park , Philadelphia , 

NOTICE  the  rich  and  varied 
color  tones  in  this  photograph. 
Trees  and  shrubbery  and  grass,  all 
green,  still  have  their  separate  tonal 
values.  The  colors  of  the  flowers 
are  distinct.  This  is  chromatic  bal- 
ance, a property  possessed  by  the 
improved  film,  ANSCO  FILM,  and 
by  no  other  film.  Load  your  camera 
with  this  film  and  you  can  make 
truer,  more  artistic  photographs.  It 
opens  up  a wider  field  of  artistic 
achievement  to  you  as  an  amateur. 

Ansco  Film  has  other  features  which 
make  fine  results  more  certain  from 
your  use  of  a camera. 

It  is  easy  to  work  and  handle,  non- 
curling, non-halation.  Costs  no  more. 
Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  film  camera. 


If  you  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  photography, 
you  are  anxious  to  learn 
all  that  will  help  you. 
Ask  your  nearest  inde- 
pendent dealer  for  liter- 
ature about 


h 


if 


'ANSCO 

FILM 

The  Film  with 
Chromatic  Balance 

Independent  dealers 
everywhere  sell  Ansco 
photographic  goods. 
Look  for  the  Ansco  sign. 


i 

\\ 


To  show  you  just  how  superior  Ansco  Film  is  when 
developed  right,  we  will  develop  a roll  for  you  for  10c,  to 
partly  defray  expense  and  make  one  print  on  Cyko  Paper, 
free.  Enclose  your  name  and  address  and  5 two-cent 
stamps  with  roll  of  film  and  mail,  care  Free  Tuition  Dep’t. 

Ansco  Catalog  and  valuable  two-vol.  Photographic  Manual  sent  free  on  request . 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

mSSSESSSSSmmmmm^ZEEEESmSSSmmammmmmm 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.SL  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders*  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 


No. 

1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4  x 5/4  fnches 

. . Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No. 

2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5K  x 8 ** 

** 

•• 

1.20 

No. 

3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

— 

•• 

1.60 

No. 

4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  “ 

II 

•• 

2.40 

No. 

5. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 1 x 14  “ 

M 

H 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  155 10.  m»  $«•««,  new  Vork 
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ARGO  stands  the  test  of  time 


NEW  York  Office 

fwiagrrtpftrr 

183  Broadway 

2121  ZSUzts >tex  ^Sixxxl 

839  O POPtAH 

hitnxtxlpUxix 

A place  where  the  same  cleverness  and  care  that  is  given  the  manufacture,  finish  the  Amateur’s  work,  and  where  no  order  is  large 
enough  to  be  slighted,  or  small  enough  to  be  ignored ; and  where  uniform  excellence  and  reasonable  celerity  are  perpetual  residents. 


May  6,  1911 • 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Company, 

Argo  Par*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I have  been  using  your  papers  for  the  past  six  years 
exclusively  for  my  work  with  the  TTiliiara  Cramp  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company  and  the  United  States  Navy  Department  and  the 
same  have  been  entirely  satisfactory;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I testify  to  the  superiority  of  your  product. 

I have  always  found  them  to  give  good  results, 
ov-  paper  making  brilliant  and  snappy  prints. 


Very  tioily  yours, 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  book? 

It  is  going  fast 

ilotograplring  in  <0K>  England 


"With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 


By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


P HE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 


Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


(See  page  opposite) 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


99 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E..  B.  Core 
L.  E..  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  fLllis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
J.  Lrnest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman 

Ryland  W.  Phillips  “ Jack  ” H.  Garo 
Will  H Towles  Llias  Goldensky 

George  Ldmondson  Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.L.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  Ivill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“ the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


“Photographing  in  Old  “England.  "By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  . . 1.50 


Both  for 


$4.00 

$3.00 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition.  “By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . .1.50  * „ 

t4-5° 

Both  for  . . $3.50 

With  Other  Photographers.  By  Ryland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50 


Both  for 


$4.00 

$3.00 


Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price * $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50 


Both  for 


$4.00 

$3.00 


Photographic  Amusements.  By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 150 


Both  for 


'S'. 

$2.50 

$1.50 


Photographic  Times ” Album , 


Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

No.  3 

1.60 

2.60 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  0!  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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produces  essentially  the  same  results  which 
are  obtained  from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 
It  is  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion 
and  the  only  one  yielding  fog-free  negatives. 
It  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands. 


Sample  and  Directions  for  Use  from 

SCHERING  £?  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  "The  Photographic  Times."  Author  of  "Amateur  Photography,”  "In  Nature’s  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 

It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

CLARENCE  L.  USHER.  Associate  Editor.  WILSON  I.  Adams,  Assistant  Editor. 
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DIFFICULT  CHANCLS 


BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

ID  you  ever  sit  down  before  a drawer  or  portfolio  or 
album  of  old,  old  prints,  and  go  over  them  and 
reminisce  ? 

Did  you  ever  take  notice  which  pictures — which 
kind  of  pictures — you  looked  at  the  longest,  and  which, 
in  retrospection,  gave  you  the  most  pleasure? 

If  you  did,  you  undoubtedly  know,  without  my 
telling  you,  that  absolutely  regardless  of  beauty  of  the  result,  the  pictures  we 
remember  longest  and  that  we  remember  the  clearest,  as  to  the  details  of  their 
making,  are  the  difficult  pictures — the 
ones  which  were  hard  to  get  at,  or  to 
take,  or  to  arrange — those  which  took 
planning  and  pains  and  care  and  much 
time.  The  most  beautiful  sunset  pictures 
you  ever  made  will  have  faded  from 
your  mind  before  the  recollection  of 
that  miserable  sunrise  you  made,  after 
getting  up  at  3.30  a.  m.  for  a week, 
only  to  find  the  dawns  always  misty. 

That  stunning  landscape  you  secured 
byNa  happy  accident  on  that  automobile 
ride  has  no  charms  at  all  compared  to 
the  scrubby  little  negative,  all  splotched 
•and  stained,  that  you  made  after  a four 
hour  climb  to  the  top  of  a mountain  and 
•developed  that  night  in  a country  hotel 
bedroom — and  almost  spoiled  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

It  is  the  pictures  which  cost  us 
'effort,  that  give  us  pleasure.  This  being 
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so,  why  not  set  about  making  pictures  which  cost  us  effort,  rather  than  look 
for  the  easy  spots?-  One  picture,  which  takes  time  and  trouble  to  make,  is 
much  more  satisfactory — take  it  from  me  who  has  tried  all  kinds — than  a hun- 
dred, made  on  an  afternoon’s  ramble,  and  in  which  the  trouble  you  take  is  limited 
to  the  act  of  focusing  your  kodak,  pressing  the  bulb  and  letting  some  one 
else  “do  the  rest.” 

All  this  is  introductory  to  some  of  my  own  experiences.  I must  confess, 
as  I look  over  the  pictures  I pulled  at  random  from  some  rather  crowded  and 
messy  picture  files,  that  they  loom  up  neither  impressive  nor  pretty.  They  are 
intended  here  as  neither — merely  little  nails  on  which  to  hang  the  perhaps 
ephemeral  garments  taken  from  memory’s  cupboard,  regarding  their  making, 
and  some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  undergone  in  the  operations. 

There  is  my  friend  the  Harpie  Eagle,  for  instance.  He  is  a beautiful 
and  impressive  bird,  whatever  his  little  picture  looks  like,  and  he  is  also  wild 
and  woolly  and  full  of  fire,  and  anxious  to  get  those  huge  talons  of  his  into 
everything  and  anything  within  his  cage.  So  when  I went  to  take  a picture 
of  him,  I expected  nothing  better  than  to  photograph  through  the  wire 
mesh  of  that  enclosure.  But  my  other  friend,  the  keeper  of  the  'birds  at  this 
particular  Zoo,  opened  the  door  of  his  cage  and  bade  me  put  my  head  and 
shoulders  and  camera  in.  “I  will  go  and  attract  his  attention  so  he  won't 
fly  at  you,''  said  he. 

Tableau.  One  nonchalant  keeper — he  didn't  have  to  go  in.  One  very 
immobile  and  straight-faced  photographer,  full  of  pride  and  scared  to  death, 
one  Harpie  Eagle,  full  of  eagerness  for  something  doing. 

Oh  yes,  I took  his  picture.  I had  to.  When  the  keeper  said  to  me,  “If 
he  flies  at  you,  don't  you  open  that  door — just  tuck  your  head  down  and 
shield  your  eyes  until  I get  at  him”  ; I got  so  extremely  nervous  I felt  very 
brave  indeed — something  the  way  you  feel  when  you  grab  the  arms  of  the 
chair  and  hold  tight  and  tell  the  dentist  to  “pull  away."  But  though  I have 
taken  dozens  of  bird  and  beastie  pictures  since,  none  of  them — not  even  Mrs. 
Lion  (whom  I didn't  have  to  get  so  close  to),  have  the  memory  thrills  of 
Mr.  Eagle,  for  whose  picture  I have  as  much  fondness  as  I have  respect  for 
his  beak  and  talons.  He  didn't  hurt  me — I ducked  out  in  time. 

From  dangerous  birds  to  wild  . looking  men  is  but  a short  step — and  I take 
it  easily,  with  a picture  of  two  automobiles  full  of  Indians  in  front  of  the 
White  I louse  at  Washington  for  an  illustration.  The  difficulty  here  was  to 
get  the  Indians  into  the  automobiles.  When  an  editor  suggests  a picture, 
you  go  and  make  it — if  it  is  a possible  thing,  and  sometimes  you  make  it  when 
it  isn't  possible.  The  trouble  was  not  to  get  the  Indians  willing  to  go,  but  to 
make  them  understand  that  if  they  were  to  go  at  all,  they  must  go  in  full  war 
costume.  Indians  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  anything  you  will  give  them, 
from  a drink  or  tobacco  to  an  automobile  ride  or  the  half  of  your  kingdom. 
But  in  full  feather — that  was  another  matter.  However,  after  a two  day  strug- 
gle with  an  interpreter  and  sundry  other  pictures  and  promises,  the  im- 
]>nssible  was  accomplished— and  I can  hear  the  biggest  of  the  several  big  chiefs 
grunt  “I’gh!  Heap  big  noise  wagon — go  like  hell!"  whenever  I look  at 
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THE  FIRST  A UTO  WHICH  EVER  STOOD  HERE 

this  not  particularly  beautiful  example  of  photographic  illustration.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  spoke  even  a bluff  at  English  and  his  comments,  if  terse 
and  somewhat  startling,  were  nearly  always  to  the  point — vide  the  remark 
quoted. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  take  a photograph  of  any  particular  play  at  a base- 
ball game?  Of  all  the  hard  things  to  do,  this  is  the  limit.  Not  that  pictures 
of  baseball  plays  are  specially  hard  to  make,  given  the  lens,  the  shutter,  the 
plate  and  camera,  the  ball  team,  the  day,  the  place  and  the  sun,  but  when  you 
add  to  all  these  requirements  the  one  particular  play  you  want  to  show,  you  are 
strictly  up  against  it.  I watched  for  a week,  camera  in  hand,  at  third  base  for 
a play  to  show  the  difficulty  of  an  umpire’s  work.  I wanted  a picture  which 
showed  plainly  how  hard  it  is  to  know  the  right  and  wrong  of  a play,  seen 
close  to,  let  alone  from  the  stands.  I got  every  possible  and  some  impossible 
plays  but  the  kind  I wanted.  And  the  next  day,  when  I gave  up  in  disgust, 
my  friend,  Joe  Leaman,  of  the  Washington  Star  produced  the  goods,  presented 
herewith.  This  picture  reminds  me,  too,  of  the  pictures  I made,  'but  it  is  a 
rueful  reminder,  since  it  spells  “failure”  for  me. 

“Now  what,”  you  will  want  to  know,  “is  there  difficult  about  this  picture 
of  two  automobiles  in  front  of  a house?”  Yet  this  picture  is  perhaps  the 
most  cherished  of  any  I have  picked  to  go  with  this  little  ramble  into  the 
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realms  of  things  that  have  happened.  For  the  house  is  historic  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  the  two  automobiles  are  the  first — the  very,  very  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  ever  stood  in  front  of  it. 

Yea,  verily,  this  was  more  editorial  gunpowder.  It  was  some  years  ago 
(as  an  expert  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  cars),  when  touring  stories  were 
more  in  demand  than  they  are  now.  So  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  a little 
tour  to  Mt.  Vernon  via  auto,  mit  pictures,  might  be  a good  Idea.  Now  the 
only  thing  you  need  for  a tour,  besides  automobiles  and  money,  is  a road. 
We  had  the  machines  and  the  editor  had  the  money,  but  none  of  us  had  a road. 
There  was  a cow  track  between  Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon,  but  that  was 
about  all.  However,  needs  must  when  the  editor  drives,  so  away  we  went; 
Oh  yes,  we  got  there,  somehow.  But  when  we  arrived,  we  found  that, 
inasmuch  as  George  Washington  had  never  brought  an  automobile  into  the 
grounds,  and  because  no  one  else  had  ever  done  it,  therefore  it  was  a thing 
not  to  be  done,  and  we  most  assuredly  couldn’t  do  it.  They  must  stay  out, 
while  we  went  in  and  feasted  our  eyes  in  patriotic  fervor  on  the  relics  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country. 

Inasmuch  as  we  had  spent  a good  deal  of  time,  trouble  and  money  and 
had  covered  unmentionable  portions  of  our  several  anatomies  with  bruises 
bumping  our  way  down  there,  this  seemed  somewhat  hard  lines.  So  we 
gathered,  en  masse , about  the  bewildered  custodian,  explained  that  we  wouldn’t 
let  the  automobiles  in  the  house  at  all,  that  they  shouldn’t  even  look  at  the 
garage  where  George  Washington  kept  his  coach,  and  that  we  would  go  so 
slowly  not  a stone  would  be  disturbed,  nor  a bit  of  dust  raised.  Finally,  the 
gateman,  not  bulwarked  by  a rule  against  it,  and  perhaps  helped  out  with 
some  little  trifle  of  baksheesh,  turned  his  head.  In  we  went,  took  several  pic- 
tures, and  posterity  is  assured  of  seeing  with  its  own  eyes  the  first  automo- 
biles which  ever  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  of  the  Father  of  His 
Country. 

Automobiles,  pictured,  are  not  always  the  easiest  things  to  make  do  what 
you  want.  Ever  try  to  get  a picture  of  a good  automobile  accident,  the  ad- 
jective meaning  spectacular  and  comprehensive?  I did,  for  weeks  on  end. 
Every  morning  I would  scan  the  paper  for  news  of  an  accident.  When  I 
found  an  account  of  a car  that  had  exploded  or  run  into  something  or  been  run 
into  by  something,  I flew,  with  my  camera,  to  the  location,  only  to  find  the 
debris  removed  or  crowded  with  people  or  not  sufficiently  distributed  about 
the  landscape  to  look  like  much  of  an  accident  in  a picture.  Finally,  when 
giving  up  the  idea  in  despair,  a friend  who  knew  of  my  desires  telephoned  me. 
“Blank’s  car  has  just  gone  over  the  bank  into  the  creek,”  he  said.  “They  are 
on  their  way  to  it  now  with  a repair  wagon  and  horses  to  get  it  out.”  Stop- 
ping just  long  enough  to  get  directions  as  to  exactly  where,  I blew  myself  to 
a Taxi  and  beat  the  repair  wagon  to  the  spot,  and  this  little  picture  of  an 
automobile  who  declined  to  remain  among  the  Great  Unwashed  resulted. 

Then  there  was  the  time  some  editor  or  other  wanted  a picture  of  an 
automobile  going  full  speed  through  water.  This  sounded  easy — all  you 
had  to  do  was  get  the  automobile  and  the  water  and  take  it.  But  finding  a 
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SA  FE  ! 


d.  f.  who  was  willing  to  run  his  car  thirty  miles  an  hour  through  water  was 
not  as  easy  as  it  looked.  I lunched  and  dined  several  auto  owning  friends, 
and  they  thanked  me  and  ducked  until  I got  hold  of  Royee — Royee  who  isn't 
afraid  of  anything  in  the  world  and  who,  to  take  his  own  words  for  my  own 
purposes  will  “Take  a chance  on  anything — once.”  So  Royee  took  his  big 
fifty  horse  power  car  and  I my  fifty  horse  power  camera,  and  several  friends 
and  we  repaired  to  the  scene.  Royee  backed  ofif  a hundred  yards,  I focused, 
the  friends  yelled,  Royee  turned  on  the  power  and  dashed  down  the  road,  into 
the  water,  through  it  and  up  the  other  side.  Meanwhile,  I had  spent  the 
time  getting  a picture  and  thoroughly  wet,  and  if  you  will  look  at  it  and 
realize  that  I was  on  a rock  in  midstream,  you  will  know  why  the  latter  took 
place. 

As  for  Royee,  when  he  could  speak,  he  spoke  to  precise  and  definite  efifeot 
and  that  was  that  I,  my  ancestors  and  forbears  and  their  fathers  before  them 
were  all  of  unmentionable  degrees  of  assininity  and  that  he  was  blood  brother 
to  the  lot  for  being  such  an  idiot  as  to  do  what  his  fool  friend  (me)  had 
suggested.  For  if  I was  wet,  he  was  absolutely  drowned.  Nevertheless,  like 
the  good  fellow  he  is,  he  went  back  and  did  it  over  several  times,  for  more 
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pictures,  for,  as  he  truthfully  observed,  “I  couldn’t  be  any  wetter  and  this 
mess  might  just  as  well  do  same  one  some  good.” 

So  I could  run  on  indefinitely,  with  an  old  file  of  prints  before  me.  The 
pretty  ones,  the  beautiful  ones,  the  tasteful  ones — and  there  are  a few  of 
these  among  my  photos,  albeit  not  many — are  passed  by.  It  is  those  which 
were  hard  to  get,  or  which  have  within  themselves  some  spectacular  interest, 
which  hold  my  attention  and  about  which  I like  to  muse  and  retrospect.  I 
do  not  think  I be  one  whit  different  from  my  fellows,  I make  no  doubt  it  is 
the  same  with  most  of  you.  Therefore,  if  it  is  the  picture  which  is  hard  to 
get  rather  than  that  which  is  merely  beautiful,  which  gives  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  after  years,  why  not  make  an  occasional  efifort  after  the  difficult 
picture,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  pictorial  beauty? 

To  the  landscape- jaded,  the  suggestion  is  offered  as  a photographic  life 

line. 


A NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EXPOSURE 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

HE  last  technical  meeting  of  the  R.P.S.  this  season 
(June  13th)  afforded  something  like  a sensation 
inasmuch  as  a discovery  of  far-reaching  importance 
was  first  made  public.  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd 
communicated  to  the  meeting  some  advance  in- 
formation concerning  the  remarkable  research  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Caldwell 
of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company.  Crudely  stated 
in  brevissimo  it  is  to  the  effect  that  an  emulsion  can 
now  be  made  that  can  either  be  printed  right  out 
and  then  merely  fixed  or  it  can  have  a less  exposure 
and  be  developed.  But — and  here  is  the  startling 
novelty  of  the  situation — no  matter  how  much  ex- 
posure such  a plate  receives  in  the  camera  we  do 
not  get  the  phenomenon  of  “reversal/’  Such  a new  departure  as  this  is  not 
grasped  in  all  its  bearings  until  one  steps  back,  metaphorically  speaking,  and 
rearranges  over  previous  ideas — much  in  the  same  way  that  the  discovery  of 
radium,  X-ray,  electrons,  etc.,  demanded. 

Hitherto  we  have  accepted  it  as  a fact — based  on  working  experience — 
that  if  we  had  less  than  a certain  amount  of  exposure  our  negative  gave  us 
a print  whose  light  and  shade  gradations  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  original 
object.  Thfs  we  called  the  region  of  under-exposure.  Next  if  the  ex- 
posure was  within  a certain  minimum  and  maximum,  which  we  called  the 
“latitude”  of  the  plate,  we  got  a satisfactory  negative ; exposure  beyond  the 
higher  limit  gave  us  reduced  contrasts,  which  we  termed  the  region  of 
over-exposure ; and  still  further  exposure  gave  us  the  too  familiar  phenomena 
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of  reversal,  i.e.„  we  got  a positive  rather  than  a negative  picture,  the  sun’s 
disc  printed  black,  and  so  on. 

To  explain  this  state  of  affairs  the  theory  was  put  forward  that  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  photo-sensitive  salts  of  silver  was  to  separate  the  haloid  ele- 
ment or  halogen  from  the  metal.  Thus  in  the  case  of  silver  bromide  it  was 
suggested  that  a sub-bromide  of  silver  was  formed  and  some  bromine  set  free. 
But  the  presence  of  this  free  bromine  presently  choked  the  separating  action 
so  that  a working  limit  was  soon  reached.  If,  however,  some  substance  was 
present  which  would  absorb  the  liberated  bromine,  or  i;t  was  set  free,  this 
breaking-up  action  of  the  light  might  be  carried  on  until  the  halogen  absorbent 
was  loaded  up.  Such  organic  bodies  as  gelatine  and  paper  (cellulose)  acted  as 
absorbers,  or  “sensitizers”  as  they  were  formerly  called.  But  it  appears  that 
gelatine  becomes  tanned,  as  it  were,  by  this  free  bromine  and  so  develop- 
ment is  retarded,  if  not  entirely  choked.  If  the  liberation  of  bromine  goes 
beyond  a certain  stage  the  freed  bromine  again  combines  with  the  sub- 
bromide,  forming  the  bromide  salt  once  again,  and  so  we  get  reversal.  This 
is  one  aspect  of  an  ingenious  theory,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  ac- 
cepted by  experts.  However,  in  place  of  any  alternative  it  may  serve  us 
for  the  moment  to  understand  the  practical  outcome  of  Mr.  Caldwell’s  re- 
searches which  in  effect  are  that  by  combining  some  form  of  hydrazine  with 
the  gelatino^bromide  emulsion  a bromine  absorbent  of  apparently  unlimited 
power  is  present,  so  that,  provided  the  exposure  of  the  plate  reaches  the 
minimum,  it  does  not  matter  how  much  exposure  has  been  given;y/for .-'by  a 
suitably  dilute  developer  we  can  get  a satisfactory  negative.  By  -way  - of 
illustrating  this  point  Mr.  Shepherd  showed  prints  from  two  negatives;  which 
had  been  exposed  and  developed  together,  the  one  an  ordinary  plate,  the- other 
a hydrazine  plate — the  object  being  an  incandescent  electric  bulb  laftif?:-^  In 
the  one  case  the  glowing  filament  was  black  in  the  positive  (i.e.,  contplete 
reversal),  in  the  other  case  it  was  quite  white.  A similar  pair  of  plates  ex- 
posed on  the  crater  of  an  arc  lamp  showed  in  the  one  case  a black  spot,  and  in 
the  other  a white  spot  without  any  signs  of  reversal.  Exposures  running  up 
to  as  much  as  56,000  times  normal  exposure  were  given  and  yet  no  reversal — 
with  suitably  dilute  developer  of  course. 

Hitherto  we  have  mentally  classed  emulsions  into  those  which  “print 
out”  ( e.g .,  P.O.P.),  and  those  which  require  brief  exposure  and  “development” 
( e.g .,  bromide  or  gaslight  papers,,  plates,  etc.).  But  a hydrazine  emulsion  can 
have  a brief  exposure  and  then  be  developed  or  it  can  be  printed  right  out  and 
then  merely  fixed,  or  the  fixed  image  can  be  toned,  or  it  can  be  partly  printed 
out  and  finished  by  development.  Moreover  it  would  appear  from  the  ex- 
amples shown  that  not  only  is  a considerable  color  range  thus  placed  at  our 
disposal,  hut  that  the  scale  of  tonal  gradation  is  the  same  in  the  printed  out 
and  the  developed  image.  Paper  coated  with  this  new  emulsion  is  said  to 
keep  well. 

There  is  another  point  of  considerable  scientific  as  well  as  practical  im- 
portance to  be  noted.  Ordinary  print-out  emulsions,  as  we  have  hitherto 
known  them,  cannot  be  worked  on  such  a support  as  glass  or  celluloid,  but 
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require  paper,  etc.,  as  a sensitizer.  The  new  emulsion  can  be  coated  on  to 
celluloid  (excellent  examples  were  shown).  Most  of  us  know  only  too  well 
the  difficulty  of  getting — with  an  ordinary  plate — a fully  exposed  dark  rocky 
shore  foreground  with  a sunset  sky  facing  us,  without  reversal.  Several  ex- 
amples with  the  new  plate  were  shown  which  included  the  full  orb  of  the 
glowing  sun  without  any  sign  of  reversal  or  halation  blur. 

The  addition  of  the  hydrazine  compound — whatever  it  is — is  said  to 
lower  the  speed  of  the  plate  very  slightly,  but  has  no  action  on  the  color 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  is  available  with  ortho-  or  pan-chromatic 
emulsions.  The  plates  employed  in  the  experiments  were  about  400  H.  & D. 

In  a word  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  many  effects  of  this  discovery 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  word  “over-exposure.”  I have  been  promised  an 
early  sample  of  these  new  plates  and  as  soon  as  I have  been  able  to  put  them 
through  their  paces  in  the  camera  and  printing  frame  I will  report  progress. 

Postscriptum.  Some  reader  of  the  foregoing  note  may  ask  what  is  hydra- 
zine? It  is  apparently  the  molecular  form  of  the  amidogen  group  NH2,  i.e., 
diamidogen  or  H2N  NH2,  sometimes  written  N2H4  or  (NH2)2.  From  the 
lecture  above  mentioned  I gathered  that  the  form  used  was  either  hydra- 
zine phosphate  or  hydrazine  hydrate.  Of  this  latter  there  appear  to  be  two 
forms,  viz.,  N2H4  2H2O  and  N2H4H2O.  Hydrazine  itself  is  a colorless 
liquid  which  on  dissolving  in  water  evolves  heat  and  forms  the  first  named 
hydrate  which  passes  into  the  second  form  when  the  solvent  is  evaporated.  This 
hydrate  is  a powerful  caustic  alkali  of  stable  form.  Commercially  it  is  sold 
as  a 50  per  cent,  solution  at  about  10  shillings  per  ounce.  Hydrazine  has  been 
mentioned  as  having  some  slight  developing  properties.  The  hydrate  acts  on 
glass,  rubber  and  cork. 

Sulphide  toning  is  still  such  a popular  method  of  changing  the  color  of  a 
bromide  print  that  I need  no  excuse  for  reporting  in  brief  a paper  given  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Herman  before  the  L.  & P.  a few  days  ago,  in  which  he  described 
a considerable  number  of  experiments  and  showed  the  actual  prints  dealt  with. 
(1)  For  level  success  by  this  method  it  would  appear  to  be  advisable  to  dry 
the  print  before  commencing  toning  operations.  (2)  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  print  be  thoroughly  washed  free  of  hypo.  This  for  two  reasons.  First, 
a print  which  contains  hypo  on  being  put  into  the  bleaching  bath,  which  contains 
potassium  ferricyanide,  is  of  course  in  the  presence  of  the  hypo-ferrioyanide 
or  Farmer  reducer,  but  that  is  not  all,  (3)  for,  secondly,  it  would  appear 
from  the  experiments  that  a very  little  hypo  present  has  the  effect  of  yielding 
those  nasty  foxy  yellow  colors  which  we  all  known  only  too  well.  (4)  An- 
other valuable  hint,  much  needed,  is  the  importance  of  thoroughly  fixing  the 
print.  (5)  It  is  not  enough  to  pitch  the  print  face  down  into  a dish  of  hypo 
and  then  leave  it.  If  that  be  done  it  is  almost  a matter  of  certainty  that 
there  will  be  some  air  bells  clinging  to  the  face  of  the  print,  and  where  they 
are  insoluble  spots  will  be  formed  which,  on  toning,  seem  to  assert  themselves 
with  quite  undesirable  vigor.  The  print  should  be  turned  over  and  over 
again  several  times  in  the  fixing  bath  for  the  first  minute  or  so  and  also  drawn 
gently  along  the  edge  of  the  dish  so  as  to  keep  off  the  clinging  air  bells.  It  is 
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not  uncommonly  thought  that  a poor  print  can  be  put  right  by  toning,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  (6)  For  good  tones  by  the  sulphide,  or  any  other  bath  for 
that  matter,  correct  exposure  and  full  development  of  the  print  are  essential. 

The  following  solutions  were  sug'gested.  (A)  Water,  io  ounces;  potas- 
sium ferricyanide,  400  grains  ; potassium  bromide,  600  grains.  (B)  Soda  sul- 
phide, 1 ounce ; water  to  make  10  ounces.  For  use,  each  of  the  above  stock 
solutions  are  diluted  with  water  to  10  times  their  bulk.  The  lecturer  advocated 
the  use  of  hot  water  for  dissolving  the  soda  sulphide  and  then  boiling  the  solu- 
tion. (8)  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  water  that  had 
been  briskly  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat.  (9)  My  own  preference 
in  this  process  is  to  use  a weak  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  i.e.,  a few 
drops  of  the  ordinary  strong  solution  per  ounce  of  water.  This  view  was 
endorsed  by  several  members  present. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Biss  quoted  a formula  he  had  used  for  ob- 
taining full  and  rich  blue  tones  with  clear  highlights.  Instead  of  giving  his 
formula  verbatim — in  the  form  of  10%  solutions — I think  the  following  version 
will  be  found  simpler  for  those  who  wish  to  give  it  a trial.  Water,  4 ounces; 
ferric  chloride,  15  grains;  oxalic  acid,  8 grains;  glacial  acetic  acid,  30  minims; 
potassium  ferricyanide,  6 grains. 

We  all  know  how  terribly  obstinate  is  the  stain  which  hydrokinone  some- 
times gives.  I am  told  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  G.  Barley,  that  it  is  removable 
by  an  acid  solution  of  thiocarbamide,  but  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  it. 


THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 


D.  Randolph  Cook 
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WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHERS  NAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  OLD 

AND  NLW  MASTERS 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Paper  XII. 

Realistic  Representations  of  Modern  Life. 


T EVERY  exhibition  I am  astonished  at  the  limited 
range  of  subjects  which  the  pictorialists  attempt 
to  portray.  One  invariably  finds  studies  of 
heads,  a few  portraits  or  draped  figures,  numer- 
ous landscapes  and  out-of-door  snapshots,  and  a 
few — very  few — serious  compositions  which  can 
claim  more  than  ordinary  pictorial  quality.  This 
paucity  of  idea  is  really  embarassing  to  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  sights  and  scenes  of 
our  own  times. 

Occasionally  a photographer  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  be  new,  and  a few  brilliant  efforts 
are  made,  but  considering  all,  little  has  been  done 
by  the  average  amateur  to  exchange  cheap  figure  work  and  uninteresting 
fragments  of  nature  for  a style  more  true  to  his  existing  surroundings. 

They  seem  unaware  that  the 
best  art  is  that  which  is  most  clearly 
the  outcome  of  life  at  the  time  of 
its  production,  and  the  art  which 
reproduces  best  the  pictorial  as- 
pects and  characteristics  of  con- 
temporary life  is  that  which  ulti- 
mately is  most  cherished.  To  give 
to  all  pictorial  representation  the 
complexion  of  our  time,  boldly 
to  express  the  actual  beauty  of  local 
environment,  is  the  thing  infinitely 
desirable. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  crafts- 
men of  the  camera  have  not  realized 
this  long  ago,  freed  themselves  from 
the  old  pictorial  formulas,  and  ven- 
tured out  on  a wider  range  of  sub- 
jects which  alone  can  give  their 
work  interest  and  lasting  value.  All 
the  subjects  to  which  spontaneitv  of  AN  opera  tion  a t the  Philadelphia 
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ON  FIFTH  A VENUE  {Fig.  6.)  Childe  Hassam 


BACKYARDS  {Fig  n.) 


Everett  Shinn 


NEW  YORK  FROM  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

{Pig.  7.)  Joseph  Petinell 


PITTSBURGH 


{Fig.  8.}  Joseph  Pennell 
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expression  would  do  fullest  justice — like  the  ceaseless  evershifting  stream  of 
humanity  in  the  shopping  districts,  the  Saturday  afternoon  parade  in  the  main 
thoroughfares  after  the  matinees  are  over,  the  bustle  on  the  piers  at  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  a big  steamer — are  as  if  created  for  the  camera.  There  the  work 
of  the  lens  would  stand  unrivalled  if  its  manipulators  could  forget  all  about  pic- 
torial resemblance  and  merely  try  for  the  vastness  and  vitality  of  the  scene. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  well  nigh  limitless.  The  work  of  almost  every 
painter  of  modern  life  could  give  you  valuable  suggestions,  in  regard  to 
motive  as  well  as  treatment.  The  Old  Masters  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
offer  much  information  in  this  respect.  Realistic  representation  of  life 
came  into  vogue  only  after  landscape  painting  had  been  established,  and  they 
were  always  panoramical  in  character.  They  tried  to  represent  too  much. 
Fig.  14  is  a typical  example.  How  different  is  the  impression  derived  from  the 
modern  interpretation  of  a similar  scene,  Fig.  12.  The  Old  Painters  laid  too 
much  stress  on  accuracy  and  detail ; it  lacks  all  atmospheric  qualities  and  its 
bald  matter  of  fact  way  of  delineation  almost  reminds  one  of  the  ordinary  view- 
photography  of  to-day.  The  Dutch  painters  depicted  certain  aspects  of  life, 


BALLET  LANCETS  PR  A CTISING 


{Fig- 5.) 


Degas 


IN  THE  FOREST 


{Fig.  2.) 


Hubert  Herkomer 
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IMMIGRANTS  (Fig.  3)  Hubert  Herkomer 

but  it  was  largely  devoted  to  indoor  events,  tavern  scenes,  butcher  shops  and 
fruit  stands.  A simple  street  scene  similar  to  Childe  Hassam's,  “On  Fifth 
Avenue,"  Fig.  6,  was  unknown  to  medieval  art.  Later  on  with  the  English 
genre  painters  the  representation  of  life  became  synonymous  with  story-telling. 
Just  to  depict  life  for  life's  sake,  to  glorify  labor  pictorially  and  to  delineate 
the  various  occupations  of  men  in  a realistic  manner  is  a comparatively  recent 
achievement. 

Amateurs  are  very  fond  of  taking  farm  scenes.  But  why  will  it  always  be 
a ploughing  scene,  “the  last  load,"  or  “feeding  the  chickens !”  And  why 
are  they  always  so  precise  and  matter  of  fact.  The  painter  Lhermitte,  who  has 
made  a speciality  of  depicting  the  French  peasant  at  work  in  fields  and  vine- 
yards, has  a big  conception  in  all  his  pictures.  Look  at  his  “Harvesters,"  Fig. 
i,  at  the  vast  expanse  of  country,  how  the  sun  beats  down  upon  sheaves  and 
stubbles,  how  carefully  the  group  has  been  arranged.  Could  not  something 
similar  be  accomplished  in  photography?  No  doubt,  great  difficulties  had  to 
be  overcome.  Yet  is  it  not  worth  while  trying  to  represent  something  that 
conveys  a big  healthy  sentiment  ? But  merely  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  one  has  conveyed  some  big  healthy  sentiment  is  worth  all  the 
pains  of  execution.  Also  humbler  motives,  like  Eastman  Johnson’s  “Sugar 
Camp,  Maine,"  Fig.  13,  are  by  far  too  rarely  treated. 

Labor  is  interesting  in  all  its  phases,  particularly  so  when  it  is  out-of-doors. 
There  is  the  contrast  of  nature  and  the  human  body  in  action.  Herkomer’s 
“In  the  Forest,”  Fig.  2,  is  a capital  delineation  of  lumbermen  at  work.  The 
exaggerated  oblong  with  long  oblique  line  of  the  felled  tree  and  the  heavy  tree, 
dividing  the  picture  into  two  decorative  squares,  is  quite  a novel  scheme  of 
composition. 
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BREEZY  DAY  {Fig  12)  Andrus  Dicks  HARBOR  SCENE  {Fig.  14.)  Old  Master 
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MICROBE  ALLEY  ( Fig  g.)  Everett  Shinn 

An  interesting  theme  of  a human  crowd  is  offered  in  the  ‘‘Immigrants,” 
Fig.  3,  by  the  same  painter.  Of  course  such  a subject  can  not  be  arranged. 
It  has  to  arrange  itself.  To  select  the  most  favorable  viewpoint  and  to  wait 
for  a fortunate  moment  when  the  scene  reveals  itself  to  good  advantage 
are  the  main  difficulties.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  able  to  master  them 
possesses  the  fundamental  faculties  of  a true  photographer,  for  it  is  skill  of 
selection,  much  more  so  than  “finish,”  which  produces  genuine  photographic 
art.  There  is  no  story-telling  in  the  picture,  nothing  depends  on  facial  ex- 
pression or  particular  combination  of  attitudes.  It  is  simply  the  depiction  of 
a human  crowd  and  I see  no  reason  why  these  groups  could  not  be  conquered 
by  the  camera.  The  depth  of  the  shadows  which  connects  the  figures  no  doubt 
will  prove  a serious  problem.  Lighting  alone  could  solve  it.  Many  a day 
may  pass  before  the  light  conditions  will  coincide  with  the  grouping,  in  such 
a way  that  the  subject  is  ready  for  the  final  successful  exposure.  But  why 
should  the  photographer  complain.  Good  paintings  are  rarely  made  in  a day, 
but  often  take  years.  That  is  where  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  the  study  of 
opportunities  come  in.  Fig.  4,  “A  Modern  Anatomy  Lesson,”  by  Thomas 
Eckert  is  another  suggestion.  Nearly  every  profession  has  its  moments  of 
interest  that  will  yield  rich  and  varied  material  for  pictorial  representation. 
It  is  not  mv  intention  to-day  to  analyse  the  composition  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  but  simply  to  point  out  some  subjects  that  have  been  neglected 
and  are  worthy  of  the  most  enthusiastic  attention.  For  the  person  with  his 
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eyes  open,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  life  that  goes  on  around  him,  it  should 
be  the  easiest  matter  to  procure  an  interesting  subject. 

Quite  different  to  the  sombre  theme  of  Fig.  4,  are  Degas’  “ Ballet  Girls 
practising,”  Fig.  5.  The  French  painter,  fond  of  quaint  attitudes  of  the  human 
body,  has  found  the  subject  almost  inexhaustible — another  proof  that  pic- 
torial beauties  can  be  discovered  everywhere.  If  ballet  girls  can  furnish 
the  inspiration  for  a series  of  exquisite  pictures,  surely  our  lawn  tennis  and 
golf  players,  two  very  graceful  and  picturesque  pastimes  could  do  the  same. 

And  who  has  ever  visited  one  of  our  race  tracks  and  not  been  impressed 
by  the  activity  in  the  paddock,  the  stable  boys  busy  with  rubbing  and  spong- 
ing the  horses,  or  leading  them  around  in  a circle;  the  jockeys  with  their 
gayly  colored  blouses  fluttering  in  the  wind,  receiving  instructions  from  the 
owner,  and  sportsmen  standing  about  considering  the  chances  of  their  next 
bet ; scenes  that  afford  a splendid  opportunity  for  grouping,  and  have  inspired 
Degas  with  some  of  his  most  virile  pictures  (viz.,  paper  X). 

The  subjects  about  a metropolis  are  so  manifold  that  only  sheer  ignorance, 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  modern  life,  or  indolence  pure  and  simple, 
can  blind  our  eyes  to  them.  Street  scenes  have  often  tempted  the  photog- 
rapher, they  are  always  interesting,  particularly  so  if  they  depict  special 
weather  conditions  as  Fig.  6.  And  is  there  anything  more  picturesque  than 
a dock  scene?  That  such  subjects  can  be  treated  artistically  the  modern  school 
of  painters  (of  which  George  Luks  is  such  a worthy  exponent)  has  sufficiently 
proven.  Another  grateful  field  for  the  pictorialist  would  be  those  parts  of 
the  city  which  at  present  are  explored  solely  by  the  official  camera  of  the 
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tenement  house  commissions.  What  vista  of  walls  and  roofs,  of  overcrowded 
fire  escapes  and  clothes  lines  of  back  alleys  and  dingy  courtyards  could  be 
opened  up,  what  studies  of  beggars,  rag  pickers,  tramps  and  playing  children 
could  be  gathered.  The  settings  for  a picture  are  ready  at  any  moment  of 
the  day.  You  never  need  to  wait  for  a composition.  You  only  need  to  look 
into  your  finder  and  let  the  scenes  of  life  pass  by. 

Their  very  dinginess  and  squalor  makes  them  interesting.  For  dirt — as 
disagreeable  as  it  is  in  actual  contact — is  the  great  harmonizer  of  pictorial 
effects,  the  wizard  who  will  render  every  scene  and  object — even  the  humblest 
one — ’picturesque.  It  generalizes  each  vision  and  takes  out  all  discordant 
notes.  A new  dwelling,  clean  and  comfortable,  can  never  have  the  same  pic- 
torial fascination  as  a ramshackle  structure  in  some  waste  locality  of  the  slums 
or  river  frontage.  Even  an  ordinary  garbage  dump  with  its  heap  of  shining 
tin  cans  will  convince  us  of  the  truth.  It  contains  such  a wealth  of  subtle 
values  and  curious  notes  of  accent,  and  such  varieties  of  texture  that  it  should 
send  not  only  photographers,  but  every  person  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
into  ecstaeies.  Examine  how  skilfully  one  American  painter,  Everett  Shinn,  has 
utilized  some  of  this  material  in  his  “Microbe  Alley,”  Fig.  9,  and  “Backyards,” 
Fig.  ii. 

But  our  cities  are  not  interesting  only  in  detail  but  also  in  their  totality, 
their  general  aspect  shown  in  sky  line,  and  panoramic  views.  What  Joseph 
Pennell,  the  etcher,  has  done  with  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  surely  could  be 
equalled  by  photography,  with  the  help  of  elimination. 

I still  could  add  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  pictures,  but 
I fear  I would  tire  my  readers.  There  is  no  use  of  further  specification.  All 
I wished  to  convey  are  new  possibilities  for  art  photography,  and  I hope  some 
amateurs  will  follow  my  suggestions  and  venture  forth  in  these  untrodden 
fields  and  open  up  new  roads  of  pictorial  expression.  No  doubt,  many  a 
hard  battle  will  be  in  store  for  them,  many  an  hour  of  mortification,  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I that  all  good  photographers  have  passed  through  these 
ordeals,  and  spent  hours  and  days  with  no  immediate  result  except  spoiled 
plates  and  disappointment.  Doctor  your  plates  as  little  as  possible,  if  the  sub- 
jects do  not  come  right  with  a reasonable  amount  of  effort  and  pains,  try 
something  else.  You  will  advance  better  by  doing  fresh  subjects  than  by 
wasting  your  time  by  trying  to  cure  your  incurables. 

Make  your  prints  innocently  and  happily,  not  troubling  yourself  in  the 
least  about  what  any  friends  or  critics  may  think  about  them;  then  select  a 
few  of  the  best  and  liveliest  for  exhibition  or  publication  purposes,  and  sub- 
mit the  rest  unhesitatingly  to  the  paper  basket. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EIKONOGEN 

BY  BURTON  H.  ALLBEE. 

HE  amateur  photographer  will  often  learn  much  by 
undertaking  a series  of  experiments  with  some  develop- 
ing agent  different  from  what  he  uses  regularly.  One 
becomes  familiar  with  the  action  of  this  or  that  de- 
veloper and  misses  much  of  the  pleasure  and  knowledge 
which  comes  from  investigating  what  to  him  may  be 
new.  Along  these  lines  lies  growth  in  photographic 
knowledge. 

Probably  a majority  of  amateurs  use  pyro,  hydro- 
quinone  and  metol  for  developing  their  negatives.  Oc- 
casionally one  pins  his  faith  to  edinol  and  the  writer 
knows  one  worker  who  insist  that  ortol  is  the  only  re- 
ducing agent  that  can  be  relied  upon  and  he  consistently 
uses  it  on  plates,  films,  and  paper.  Not  many  follow 
so  closely,  or  use  it  so  commonly.  But  in  this  particular 
obtains  uniformly  good  results.  Amidol  as  a developer 
s no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  considered  the  one  de- 
veloper that  will  bring  out  those  rich,  velvety  blacks  so  much  desired  in  en- 
largements. 

Eikonogen  deserves  more  recognition  than  has  yet  been  accorded  it  by 
amateurs.  Not  as  a developer  that  will  take  the  place  of  every  other  de- 
veloper, but  as  one  possessing  certain  distinct  elements  which  are  desirable 
under  certain  conditions  and  to  obtain  certain  definite  results.  When  it  was 
introduced  in  1889  it  became  almost  instantly  popular  because  it  gave  a soft 
negative,  full  of  detail,  but  it  lacked  density-giving  qualities,  and  the  same 
complaint  is  still  heard  and  probably  has  influenced  many  against  it.  An- 
other feature  about  it  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  into 
solutions,  requiring  hot  water  to  dissolve  quick,  and  then  one  must  wait  until 
the  solution  is  cold  before  it  can  be  used.  If  one  undertakes  to  dissolve  it  in 
cold  water  often  minute  particles  will  not  dissolve,  and  then  unless  the 
solution  is  filtered  spots  on  the  negative  will  surely  result. 

Admitting  all  these  objections  one  must  still  insist  that  eikonogen  has  its 
uses  and  when  properly  manipulated  it  is.  a good  developer  and  deserves  more 
attention  than  has  been  given  it  in  recent  years.  Its  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic, power  to  produce  a good  negative  from  gross  under-exposure, 
should  add  to  its  popularity  and  usefulness,  particularly  in  these  times  of 
under-exposure  and  craze  for  snapshot  work.  Any  developing  agent  that 
will,  in  some  degree,  correct  these  errors  ought  to  be  more  generally  considered 
than  it  is,  and  within  desirable  limits  used  by  amateurs  who  are  serious  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  reasonably  good  negatives. 


their  favorite  agent 
instance  the  worker 
for  bromide  naner  i 
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FALLS  ON  THE  DELAWARE  D.  Randolph  Cook 


Perhaps  the  one  class  of  negative  with  which  the  amateur  has  most  trouble 
is  the  portrait.  It  is  more  frequently  under-exposed  than  any  other  and  with 
the  ordinary  hard  working  developer  the  negative  is  full  of  strong  contrasts  and 
the  print  is  an  unsightly  combination  of  soot  and  whitewash.  Eikonogen  cor- 
rects the  mistakes  of  exposure  and  the  negative  is  thin,  but  soft  and  full  of 
detail  with  pleasing  tone  gradations. 

It  is  now  most  frequently  used  in  combination  with  some  density-giving 
agent  like  hydroquinone,  which  gives  the  contrast  desired,  but  which  cannot 
be  obtained  with  eikonogen  alone.  Whenever  possible  eikonogen  solutions 
should  be  prepared  with  boiling  water.  It  will  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  very 
slowly  and  should  be  filtered  afterward.  Good  quality  sulphite  of  soda  should 
be  used  for  the  preservative,  preferably  some  anhydrous  brand ; carbonate  of 
potash  is  undoubtedly  the  best  alkali.  Carbonate  of  soda  can  be  used,  but  is 
less  vigorous  in  its  action,  and  perhaps  is,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  responsible 
for  what  appear  like  weak  negatives.  The  amateur  using  eikonogen  can  use 
whichever  he  prefers,  but  the  negatives  obtained  will  be  of  different  type, 
though  with  substantially  similar  printing  qualities.  The  one  with  carbonate 
of  potash  will  be  stronger  and  will  take  a bit  longer  to  print,  but  the  gradations 
to  tone  will  be  no  better  and  no  finer  print  will  result. 

A few  solutions  are  given  which  can  be  safely  used  by  the  amateur,  and 
good  negatives  will  almost  invariably  result,  even  though  exposure  may  vary 
considerably  from  the  normal.  Here  is  a single  solution  developer  which  has 
always  given  good  negatives  and  seems  to  embody  proper  qualities  to  insure 
reasonably  good  results  under  nearly  all  conditions. 

Sodium  sulphite  crystals,  3 ounces,  or  anhydrous,  1 y2  ounces ; potas- 
sium carbonate,  ounces;  eikonogen,  ^ ounce;  boiling  water,  25  ounces. 
I f no  glass  rod  is  available  for  stirring,  the  solution  can  be  hastened  by  shaking 
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in  a bottle.  To  keep,  one  may  place  the  solution  in  5-ounce  bottles  and  keep 
tightly  corked,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  after  preparation  as  possible. 
Eikonogen  has  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  deterioration  sets  in  quickly 
and  proceeds  very  rapidly. 

To  use  this  solution  for  normal  exposures  it  may  be  kept  full  strength, 
but  where  over-exposure  is  known,  old  used  developer  can  be  utilized  to  start 
development,  which  can  be  finished  in  the  normal  solution ; or  fresh  solution 
can  be  poured  into  the  tray  containing  the  old  developer  and  a few  drops  of 
bromide  can  be  added.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  bromide  has 
a more  marked  action  with  eikonogen  than  with  some  developing  agents  and 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  its  use  until  the  effects  are  understood  by  the 
manipulator. 

If  eikonogen  and  hydroquinone  are  combined  a useful  developer  is  ob- 
tained, capable  of  wide  manipulation  and  modification.  Perhaps  this  combined 
developer  ranks  next  to  pyro  in  its  possible  modifications  and  changes.  By 
changing  the  'proportions  and  the  quantity  of  water  used  almost  any  sort  of 
negative  can  be  obtained  at  will ; nor  does  it  seem  to  make  very  much  differ- 
ence whether  the  exposure  is  under  or  over,  provided  it  is  known.  Here  is 
a two  solution  developer  which  is  capable  of  great  modification  in  correcting 
wrong  exposures. 

No.  1. — Water,  16  ounces,  sulphite  of  soda,  crystals,  1 ounce,  or  an- 
hydrous, y2  ounce ; dissolve  and  make  acid  by  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  just  enough  to  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red;  add  hydroquinone,  80  grains; 
eikonogen,  80  grains.  No.  2. — Water,  16  ounces;  sulphite  of  soda  crystals, 
l/2  ounce,  or  anhydrous,  *4  ounce ; carbonate  of  potassium,  2 ounces. 

For  normal  exposures  take  of  No.  1,  3 ounces,  No.  2,  2 ounces  and  water 
1 ounce.  But  do  not  add  water  except  in  the  winter  months.  Instead  add  8 
drops  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide.  To  correct  under-exposure  use 
equal  parts  of  No.  1 and  No.  2 freshly  mixed  just  before  development,  and 
without  the  addition  of  bromide.  For  correcting  over-exposures  old  normal 
developer  may  be  used,  adding  ]/2  dram  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  to 
each  5 ounces  of  developing  solution.  Assuming  that  two  seconds  exposure  is 
correct  it  is  possible  to  vary  it  from  y2  to  6 seconds  and  still  obtain  a negative 
that  will  print  by  modifying  the  developer  in  this  way.  Even  greater  modi- 
fications are  possible,  but  these  are  mentioned  because  they  have  been  success- 
fully accomplished. 

As  has  been  said  no  better  developer  for  portraits  has  been  found.  The 
fault  with  amateur  portraits  which  stands  out  more  distinctly  than  all  others 
and  tends  to  make  many  of  them  veritable  caricatures  is  under-exposure,  and 
the  usual  hard  working  developer  will  produce  a combination  of  dense  black 
and  staring  white  that  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Where  undue  contrast  can 
be  reasonably  expected  remarkably  soft  results  can  be  obtained  by  using 
eikonogen.  If  the  light  is  soft  and  a fair  exposure  is  likely,  the  combination  of 
eikonogen  and  hydroquinone  is  recommended.  For  portraits  the  following 
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solution  is  recommended  as  likely  to  yield  reasonably  pleasing  results  under 
what  may  be  more  or  less  adverse  conditions. 

Eikonogen,  125  grains;  sodium  sulphite,  250  grains,  crystals,  or  anhydrous, 
125  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  250  grains,  crystals,  or  anhydrous,  125  grains; 
potassium  bromide,  2 grains ; water,  10  ounces.  In  making  this  solution 
about  two-thirds  of  the  water  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  the 
eikonogen  and  sulphite  put  in  and  stirred  until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Dis- 
solve the  carbonate  in  the  remaining  water  and  when  the  first  portion  is  cold 
mix  the  two  and  the.  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

If  the  negatives  are  correctly  exposed  dilute  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  If  the  under-exposure  is  serious,  omit  the  bromide  and  dilute  the 
solution,  once  or  even  twice  the  volume,  and  obtain  density  by  finishing  in  a 
stronger  solution.  In  practice  if  one  has  the  patience  this  solution  can  be 
successfully  mixed  in  cold  water,  but  it  must  be  filtered  to  insure  safety  from 
bits  of  undissolved  developing  agent.  It  will  work  quite  as  well. 

The  amateur  who  follows  these  experiments  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
learning  the  manipulation  of  a developer  with  which  he  may  not  now  be 
familiar  and  will  obtain  beautiful,  soft,  negatives,  capable  of  yielding  an 
artistic  print,  with  good  gradation  and  atmosphere. 
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A RAPID  PRINTING  BOX 

BY  PAUL  W.  ELDER. 

ME  time  ago  I read  an  article  in  your  paper  on 
a printing  outfit  for  turning  out  postcards  in  a hurry. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  thought  that  he  was  turning 
them  out  pretty  fast,  but  I have  an  outfit  that  will 
beat  his  all  hollow. 

While  I am  not  a professional,  and  really  have 
no  use,  that  is  absolute  need  for  a contrivance  of  this 
kind,  yet  it  came  in  very  handy  once  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

We  had  a very  serious  railway  accident  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  Spokane  R.  R.  in  the  latter  part 
of  July — sixteen  killed — and  you  may  know  that  the 
Kodakers  and  the  professionals  were  very  busy 
pressing  the  button.  A friend  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  two  good  negatives,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  cards  that  were  sold 
were  made  from  these  two  negatives.  He,  with  this  “printing  box,”  as  I call 
it.  and  the  help  of  a boy,  turned  out  over  io,ooo  cards  in  five  days ; he  did 
not  wait  for  the  cards  to  dry,  and  neither  did  the  public. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject,  as  to  its  cost,  the  box  cost  me  nothing  but  a 
little  time  in  making  it  over  to  the  size  that  I wanted.  Then  there  were  two  pairs 
of  hinges  for  the  cover,  costing  twenty  cents,  three  ceiling  receptacles  for  the 
electric  lamps,  costing  fifteen  cents 
each,  one  attachment  plug,  and  five 
feet  of  cord  for  the  extension,  cost- 
ing about  thirty  cents.  The  glass 
was  cut  from  a piece  on  hand  so  I 
do  not  know  what  this  would  cost, 
probably  about  ten  cents,  making 
the  lost  total,  $1.20. 

The  interior  of  the  box  was 
lined  with  white  paper,  to  throw 
as  much  light  as  possible  to  the 
top,  where  the  printing  is  done.  I 
placed  two  of  the  receptacles  on 
the  back  of  the  box,  near  the  bot- 
tom and  used  two  40  C.  P.  lamps 
in  them.  The  box  is  deep  enough 
so  that  by  using  the  two  lamps 
extending  sideways  across  the  bot- 
tom, the  light  strikes  the  negative 
very  evenly. 

The  cord  leads  from  the  lamp 
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sockets  to  a switch,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  top.  This  switch  is  made  from  some  sheet  brass  which  I had.  One  of  the 
wires  in  the  cord  is  cut,  and  the  ends  fastened  to  the  screws  which  go  through 
the  wall,  and  hold  the  two  pieces  of  brass  which  form  the  terminals  of  the 
switch  circuit.  The  third  piece  of  brass  is  on  the  cover,  and  fits  between  the 
two  pieces  on  the  side  of  the  box.  This  closes  the  circuit  when  the  cover  is 
closed  and  lights  the  lamps  inside.  When  the  exposure  is  completed,  which 
only  requires  a few  seconds,  the  top  is  raised,  which  breaks  the  circuit,  and  ex- 
tinguishes the  printing  lights. 

The  switch  is  made  something  like  Fig.  i which  shows  an  end  view 
of  the  box.  The  cover  is  made  like  the  back  of  a printing  frame.  Closing 
the  first  half,  holds  the  paper  and  negative  in  place,  and  closing  the  last  half 
completes  the  circuit  and  lights  the  lamps  inside. 

Under  the  developing  light,  shown  in  photo,  is  a hole  in  the  side,  by 
which  light  is  admitted  in  under  the  negative,  so  that  one  may  see  how  to  place 
the  paper  over  the  negative,  for  the  best  results. 

To  get  the  best  light  I would  advise  you  to  use  the  Tungsten  lamps,  as 
their  light  is  the  whitest,  and  they  are  quickest  acting,  coming  to  full  brilliancy 
almost  instantly.  The  electrical  people  will  tell  you  that  you  should  not  burn 
them  in  any  position  but  the  vertical,  but  you  can  if  you  are  careful  in  hand- 
ling them. 

One  can  readily  see  where  the  saving  will  come  in,  by  having  the  printing 
lamps  off  when  not  in  use,  and  especially  when  there  is  a meter  in  the  circuit. 
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Also  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  move  a colored  slide  in  under  the  negative 
after  each  exposure  in  order  to  remove  the  print. 

At  first  I thought  that  I would  have  this  outfit  patented,  but  upon  in- 
vestigation I found  that  there  were  several  already  on  the  market,  and  hav- 
ing improvements  along  lines  similar  to  which  I had  intended  improving  mine. 
But  since  discovering  these  I have  done  nothing  more  with  mine  in  the  line  of 
improvements. 

A photo  of  the  box  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  it  is  built  is 
shown  herewith.  You  will  find  it  a time  and  labor  saver. 
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Editorial  Notes  I 


HE  accompanying  initial  letter  picture  was  made  bv 
.the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Publishing  Association,  Mr.  D.  Ran- 
dolph Cook,  with  his  new  Seneca  Camera  No.  33, 
fitted  up  with  a Goerz  Lens  and  a X.  L.  Secto  Shut- 
ter. He  used  the  adapter  for  film  pack,  and  made  the 
exposure  in  1/100  of  a second  with  / 16  diaphragm. 
The  subject  is  the  falls  on  the  Delaware  River,  be- 
tween Stroudsburg  and  Delaware  Water  Gap.  He 
also  made  the  two  pictures  which  appear  on  pages 
296  and  306. 

WE  EXPRESSED  the  hope  last  month  of  being  able  to  show  our  readers 
more  examples  of  Miss  Florence  Maynard’s  beautiful  indoor  portrait 
work.  We  are,  therefore  very  much  gratified  to  reproduce  as  a 
frontispiece  to  this  number  of  The  Photographic  Times  the  very  successful 
sidelight  portrait  of  a young  lady.  The  subject  was  posed  by  the  large  window 
of  her  own  music  room,  without  accessories  of  any  kind,  and  without  pretence 
or  self-consciousness. 

It  is  a simple,  natural  and  graceful  pose,  the  kind  Miss  Maynard  is  so 
successful  in  obtaining.  It  is  an  excellent  profile  portrait ; but  it  is  much 
more  than  a good  likeness ; it  is  a very  attractive  picture,  and  one  which  fully 
comes  up  to  Miss  Maynard's  own  high  standard  of  success,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
pictures  which  a person  would  like  to  have  for  its  pictorial  qualities,  whether 
the  subject  of  the  picture  is  known  personally  or  not. 

But  the  most  notable  thing  about  this  picture  is  not  the  subject  at  all ; it 
is  the  wonderfully  successful  manner  in  which  the  artist  has  reproduced  sun- 
light. Any  one  who  has  tried  to  photograph  direct  sunlight  in  an  interior 
will  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  Miss  Maynard  had  to  overcame  in  this 
picture,  and  will  admire  the  conspicuous  success  which  she  has  attained  in  it. 
The  sunlight  is  luminous,  and  yet  distinct,  the  shadows  are  transparent,  and 
the  correct  value  and  harmony  is  preserved,  as  in  nature.  By  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  do ; but  in  this  picture  it  is  all  accomplished  with  eminent  success. 
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AT  THIS  time  of  year — and  for  some  months  onwards — one  is,  and  will 
be,  constantly  asked  for  an  infallible  cure  for  those  minute  clear  spots 
or  "pinholes"  which  especially  force  themselves  on  one's  attention  in 
those  parts  of  the  negative  ( e.g sky,  etc.),  which  have  the  greatest  density, 
and  so  afford  the  greatest  contrast.  As  to  a cure,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  stop  them  out  one  by  one  with  a fine  pointed  small  brush  and  color,  or  per- 
haps easier,  a mapping  pen  and  waterproof  ink.  If  such  a retouched  negative  is 
to  be  used  for  enlarging  the  stopping  out  is  likely  to  show  detrimentally 
unless  exceptional  skill  and  patience  have  been  exercised.  But  it  is  far  better 
in  every  way  to  do  one’s  utmost  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  dust  spots  by 
preventing  dust  settling  on  the  sensitive  film  before  exposure  takes  place.  Now 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  dirt  particles  on  the  film  when  it  leaves  the 
plate-maker’s  box  are  as  a rule  few  and  far  between,  yet  it  is  a wise  precau- 
tion to  hold  each  plate  by  its  opposite  edges  between  finger  and  thumb,  and 
give  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  a light  sharp  tap  on  the  table  top  so  as  to 
detach  any  clinging  particles  before  placing  it  in  the  sheath  or  plateholder. 
If  a dusting-brush  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  kept  for  this  office 
only,  and  kept  clean  in  a cardboard  box.  Hold  the  plate  film  side  downwards 
and  pass  the  brush  slowly  over  its  surface ; for  a quick  stroke  may  give  it  an 
electric  charge,  and  cause  more  dust  to  adhere  than  is  brushed  away.  Further- 
more, the  inside  of  the  camera  must  frequently  be  first  brushed  out  and  then 
wiped  out  with  a linen  rag,  taking  care  to  get  well  into  every  bellows  fold  and 
wood  joint.  The  inside  of  the  plateholders,  and  especially  the  slide  grooves, 
require  similar  attention.  The  film  surface  should  be  wiped  over  with  a tuft 
of  cotton-wool  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  put  in  the  developer.  The  developer 
should  be  freed,  by  decantation  or  filtration  if  necessary,  from  any  solid 
particles. 


* * # £ * * 


ONE  very  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  hand  camera  snapshot  landscape 
photography  is  the  utterly  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  sky  part  of 
the  scene  in  the  finished  print.  In  fully  nine  out  of  ten  examples  this 
portion  of  the  scene  is  represented  or,  rather,  "presented,”  as  blank  white 
paper.  But  a moment's  thought  will  suffice  to  show  that,  apart  from  a dense 
mist,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  the  sky  in  Nature  is  anywhere  near  white.  In 
fact,  blank  white  paper  does  not,  and  cannot,  in  any  satisfactory  degree  sug- 
gest either  sky,  cloud,  or  atmosphere.  The  causes  of  this  defect — a fatal  de- 
fect if  the  print  be  regarded  from  a pictorial  point  of  view — are  usually  (i) 
the  use  of  a non-sensitive-color  plate;  (2)  under-exposure;  (3)  over-develop- 
ment. Of  these  the  last  named  is  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  in  many 
cases  is  the  result  of  a quite  wrong,  but  prevalent,  notion  that  prolonging  de- 
velopment will  force  out  shadow  detail  in  the  case  of  under-exposure. 
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ONE  or  two  extremely  simple  'bits  of  arithmetic  will  tell  us  how  to  combine  | 
focal  lengths,  with  accuracy  quite  sufficient  for  most  ordinary  purposes. 
To  find  the  combined  focus  of  two  lenses  we  multiply  their  focal  lengths 
together  and  divide  the  product  so  obtained  by  the  sum  of  the  focal  lengths. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a 6-inch  and  io-inch  lens  (both  positive)  we  multiply  6 | 
by  io,  getting  60,  and  divide  this  by  6 plus  io  or  16,  getting  3^.  If  one  of  the 
lenses,  say  the  10-inch,  is  a concave  or  negative  lens,  we  regard  the  10  as  nega- 
tive, and  proceed  as  before,  i.e.,  multiply  plus  6 and  minus  10,  getting  minus  60, 
and  dividing  this  by  plus  6 and  minus  10  or  minus  4,  finally  getting  plus  15. 
Thus,  a plus  or  convex  supplemental  shortens  the  original  focus,  while  a nega- 
tive or  concave  lens  lengthens  the  original  focus  of  the  companion  lens.  Again, 
we  may  wish  to  know  what  lens  to  buy  in  order  to  convert  the  focus  of  our 
6-inch  lens  to  9 inches.  Call  6 the  “old,”  and  9 the  “new.”  Then  multiply 
the  “new”  and  the  “old”  and  divide  the  product  by  “old”  minus  the  “new,”  i.e., 
multiply  9 by  6,  i.e.,  54,  and  divide  this  by  6 minus  9,  i.e.,  divide  54  by  minus 
3.  getting  minus  18.  We  thus  require  a concave  or  negative  lens  of  18  inch 
focus.  Again,  to  convert  our  6-inch  into  4-inch  focal  length  we  multiply 
6 by  4,  i.e.,  24,  and  divide  this  by  6 minus  4,  or  2.  Dividing  24  by  2 we  get 
plus.  12.  Thus,  plus  6 and  plus  12  give  plus  4,  which  we  can  easily  verify  by 
following  the  steps  of  the  first  numerical  example  above  given.  So  far  we 
have  ignored  the  consideration  of  distance  between  the  lenses.  This,  when  con- 
siderable, will  have  a proportionate  effect  upon  the  result.  In  fact,  the  above 
rough  estimations  assume  that  the  separation  factor  compared  with  other 
distances  involved  is  small  enough  to  be  neglected.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not 
be  entirely  forgotten. 

$$$$$$ 


AT  TIMES  the  photographer  may  be  permitted  to  place  expediency  before 
all  other  considerations,  as,  for  example,  when  a trade  order  depends 
on  a promptly  submitted  proof.  It  may  happen  that  for  this  or  some 
other  reason  a warm-toned  bromide  print  is  wanted,  and  the  usual  materials 
for,  say,  the  sulphide  process  are  not  at  hand,  while  potassium  bromide  and 
mercuric  chloride  are  available.  Take  10  ounces  of  water  and  add  a couple 
of  drams  of  mercuric  chloride  (and  a like  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  if 
this  is  at  hand,  but  its  presence  is  not  absolutely  essential).  Bleach  the  print 
as  far  as  it  will  go  in  this  bath,  and  then  wash  it  in  a gently-flowing  stream  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  in  half  a dozen  baths  of  water,  allowing  three  or 
four  minutes  in  each  bath,  rocking  the  dish  and  turning  the  print  over  at 
frequent  intervals,  draining  the  print  and  rinsing  out  the  dish  at  each  change. 
Then  transfer  the  print  to  a weak  hypo  bath  of,  say,  Y\  ounce  hypo  per  pint 
of  water,  when  the  print  will  pass  through  various  shades  of  brown  to  a warm 
black  or  sepia.  This  process  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  productive  of  permanent 
results,  although  1 have  made  prints  that  have  shown  no  change  for  a verv 
considerable  time. 
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GtORGL  G.  ROCKWOOD 


Another  old-time  professional  photographer  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  his 
reward ; has  left  the  darkroom  of  this  earth  and  passed  out  under  the  skylight 
of  God's  bright  universe. 

George  Gardner  Rockwood,  the  veteran  photographer  of  New  York, 
died  suddenly,  July  ioth,  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Mr. 
Rockwood  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  he  picked 
up  the  art  of  photography  when  he  was  still  a boy.  In  the  early  fifties  he 
opened  a gallery  in  the  old  Roosevelt  'building  at  Thirteenth  street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  was  laughed  at  for  establishing  himself  so  far 
away  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  In  the  Roosevelt  building,  which 
I was  burned  in  1877,  he  photographed  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley, 
William  M.  Evarts,  Bayard  Taylor,  N.  P.  Willis,  Gen  Winfield  Scott,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  all  the  other  celebrities  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Rockwood  made  the  first  carte  de  visite  in  this  country  in  1855.  The 
subject  was  the  late  Baron  Rothschild.  The  baron  was  much  interested  in 
photography,  and  took  lessons  from  him.  It  was  the  day  of  wet  plates,  and 
while  experimenting  in  his  boarding  house  the  baron  upset  a silver  bath.  The 
water  trickled  through  the  ceiling,  ruining  wallpaper  and  carpets  to  the  extent 
of  $3,000,  which  sum  he  was  obliged  to  pay. 

The  first  woman  of  whom  Mr.  Rockwood  made  a vignette  carte  de  visite 
was  Mrs.  August  Belmont.  The  carte  de  visite  became  a fashionable  fad,  and 
the  young  photographer  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

Many  years  ago  he  made  a speciality  of  children’s  photographs,  obtain- 
ing excellent  results,  and  pleasing  the  mothers  because  of  his  personal  fond- 
ness for  the  children.  In  one  month  he  made  964  negatives  of  children.  A 
book  by  him,  entitled  “Child  Beauty,”  received  considerable  notice. 

In  his  young  days  Mr.  Rockwood  was  a well-known  singer.  He  sang 
under  Dr.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  who  introduced  the  first  choral  service  in  this 
country,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sixty dive  years  ago.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
tenor  in  the  quartet  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Brooklyn  church,  which  in- 
cluded Emma  Thursby,  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  Jules  Lumbert ; and  for 
thirty-five  years  Mr.  Rockwood  was  musical  director  in  various  well-known 
city  churches. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


REMOVING  DYE  FROM  ORTHOCHROM ATIC  PLATES. 

Certain  color-sensitive  plates  retain  the 
dye-stuff  used  for  making  them  orthochro- 
matic,  tenaciously.  Even  long  washing 
often  fails  to  wholly  remove  the  color.  In 
most  cases  the  dye  causes  no  serious 
trouble,  but  it  undoubtedly  influences  the 
character  of  the  print.  The  following  solu- 
tion is  said  to  remove  the  stain  : 


English. 

Metric. 

20  ozs. 

Water 

600  c.c. 

p2  oz. 

Citric  acid 

15.0  gms. 

1 oz. 

Ferrous  sulphate 

30.0  gms. 

1 oz. 

Alum 

30.0  gms. 

The  plates  are  placed  in  the  solution  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  solution  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  improving  the 
color  of  the  negative,  especially  if  it  was 
developed  with  pyro.  — Photographisches 
Wochenblatt,  Vol.  37,  No.  14;  Photo- 
Gazette,  Feb.,  Ti. 

* * ■« 

SEPARATION  OF  SILVER. 

In  photographic  work  one  must  guard 
against  all  oxydizing  substances  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
which  causes  a separation  of  silver  on 
plates.  With  aluminum,  magnesium  and 
zinc,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  produced  which 
in  the  presence  of  moisture,  evolves  oxygen. 
Plates  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  this 
kind  show  after  two  days,  a distinct  harm- 
ful action,  even  if  the  metalie  surface  was 
5 mm.  (1/5  in.)  away  from  the  plate.  One 
should  consequently  only  use  photographic 
utensils  made  of  these  metals  when  carefully 
lacquered.  A sheet  of  newspaper  which 
was  exposed  to  sunlight  for  five  minutes, 
produced  after  twenty-four  hours  a marked 
impression. — Deutsche  Photographen  Zei- 
fung,  Vol.  34,  No.  23. 


AMMONIUM  PERSULPHATE  REDUCER,  BY  E. 

STENGER  AND  H.  HELLER. 

Ammonium  persulphate  reducer  differs 
from  most  of  the  other  reducers  in  that  it 
attacks  the  dense  portions  of  the  negative 
first,  which  makes  it  useful  in  improving 
contrasty  plates.  The  authors  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  composition  of  the  water 
influenced  the  property  of  the  persulphate. 
The  presence  of  chlorides  has  a beneficial 
action.  Persulphate  solutic  ns  made  up  with 
tap  water  containing  chlorides  attack  the 
details  in  the  shadows  less  according  to  as 
the  densities  increase,  that  is,  the  denser 
the  highlights  the  less  are  the  shadows  at- 
tacked. The  following  bath  is  recom- 
mended : 

English.  Metric. 

3E3  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

30  grs.  Ammonium  persulphate  2.0  gms. 
20-40  min.  Sodium  chloride,  1% 

solution  1.5-2  5 c.c. 

— Apollo,  No.  37;  Photographische  Mit- 
teilungen,  No.  4,  1911. 

^ ^ 

MOVING  PICTURES  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  importance  of  moving  pictures  was 
well  demonstrated  in  the  trials  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  recent  wine  growers’  riots  in 
the  champagne  district  in  France.  A series 
of  moving  pictures  had  been  made  showing 
the  rioters  destroying  wine  depots,  presses, 
champagne  bottles  and  attacking  the  troops. 
The  moving  pictures  were  shown  to  the 
Rheims  court  officials.  Many  of  the  pris- 
oners in  custody  were  recognized  and  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  others  were  issued.  The 
offenders  received  from  one  week  to  two 
months  imprisonment.  — Photographische 
Chronik,  No.  39,  1911. 
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TONING  BROMIDE  PRINTS  BROWN,  BY  F.  KROPF. 

Heretofore  the  brown  tones  were  pro- 
duced either  in  two  solutions  or  by  the  hot 
alum  process.  Both  methods  possess  dis- 
advantages. The  first  is  intricate  and  causes 
a loss  of  time  on  account  of  the  two  solu- 
tions and  the  necessary  washings.  The 
second  is  detrimental  to  health  on  account 
of  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  besides 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  a rise  in 
temperature,  the  film  will  leave  its  support. 
The  author’s  method  eliminates  these  dis- 
advantages and  it  requires  only  one  bath. 

200  c.c.  (7  ozs.)  of  commercial  am- 
monium sulphide  is  diluted  with  8000  c.c. 
(8  quarts)  of  common  water,  30.0  gms. 
(1  oz.)  ammonium  bicarbonate  is  dissolved 
in  1000  c.c.  (33  ozs.)  of  water.  10.0  gms. 
(ki  oz.)  of  potassium  persulphate  is  dis-- 
solved  in  1030  c.c.  (33  ozs.)  of  water.  The 
mixture  must  be  made  in  the  above  given 
order.  After  mixing  the  bath  it  should  not 
be  disturbed  for  half  an  hour,  meanwhile 
the  greenish  yellow  color  changes  to  golden 


yellow.  Any  turbidity  through  separation 
of  sulphur  usually  disappears  after  a short 
time.  The  toning  takes  usually  from  15  to 
25  minutes  at  13  C.  (59  F.)  ; on  raising  the 
temperature  to  30  C.  (86  F.)  the  time  is 
much  shortened.  Glossy  prints  tone  quicker 
than  those  having  a matte  surface.  Not  all 
silver  emulsion  papers  give  equally  good 
results;  some  are  better  adapted  for  this 
treatment  than  others. 

— Photo graphische  Chronik,  No.  101 ; 
Photographische  Rundschau,  page  243. 

* * * 

“PYRO”  STAINED  FINGERS. 

To  remove  these  stains  the  wet  fingers 
should  be  rubbed  with  ammonium  persul- 
phate crystals.  It  might  be  simpler  to  avoid 
staining  by  rubbing  the  hands  before  de- 
veloping with  lanoline  and  repeating  this 
frequently. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  31,  To; 
Photographische  Rundschau,  1910. 
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Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


A DRYING  RACK  FOR  PRINTS  AND  POSTCARDS. 


CHEAP  PRINT  WASHER. 


Make  two  ends  like  ladders  by  nailing 
fifteen  pieces  ^ x inches  by  I foot  to 
two  pieces  2j4  x % inches  by  4^4  feet. 
These  ends  are  then  fastened  together, 
slats  in,  by  a top  42  x 13  inches  by  J4  inch 
and  a bottom  36  x 12  inches  by  14  inch. 
A brace  is  then  placed  upon  the  back  to 
give  it  strength  and  to  act  as  a stop  for  the 
shelves  or  screens.  Then  make  14  frames 
on  a mitre  machine  2 feet  11%  inches  by 
12  inches  from  */4  x % inch  lumber. 


These  are  covered  with  cheesecloth. 
The  screens  are  then  slid  in  on  the 
slides.  Screens  of  this  size  hold'  one  and 
a half  dozen  3/4  x 5/4  prints  or  postcards. 
Of  ( >urse  these  dimensions  can  be  altered 
t > suit  each  individual’s  requirements.  The 
beauty  of  this  rack  is  that  it  is  so  compact 
yet  twenty-one  dozen  cards  can  dry  at  one 
time.  K.  J.  Van  Sickle. 


My  tinner  made  for  me  a zinc  tray  20 
inches  by  24  inches  and  4 inches  deep. 
In  the  bottom,  near  one  end  I had  him  put 
a pipe  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  this 
pipe  I put  a large  cork,  with  a small  hole 
bored  in  the  center,  so  when  the  tray  got 

too  full  of  water,  or  the  water  needs 

changing,  as  it  does  frequently,  I could* 
pull  the  small  plug  out  of  the  cork,  and 
draw  it  off.  Placing  this  tray  on  a couple 
of  sticks,  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen  sink, 
under  the  faucet,  I can  wash  three  'dozen 
postcards  or  prints  thoroughly  in  forty-five 
minutes.  When  I wish,  I can  pull  the  cork, 
thus  drawing  all  the  water  out,  and  be 
ready  for  a fresh  batch  of  prints.  The 
first  prints,  if  I am  printing  a good  many 

at  a time,  I put  in  a large  pan  of  clean 

water,  and  I never  have  any  faded  prints 
or  postcards,  as  the  hypo  is  thoroughly 
washed  away.  The  total  cost  of  this  con- 
venient article  was  forty  cents,  and*  I have 
washed  thousands  of  postcards  and  prints 
with  it. 

Wm.  H.  Seward. 


WASHING  OUT  THE  HYPO. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  plate  and  print 
washers,  many  of  which  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  it  would  seem  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods 
of  washing  out  the  hypo  after  the  fixing 
process.  The  plate  or  print  is  given  six 
bathings  in  six  different  lots  of  water,  al- 
lowing five  minutes  in  each  bath.  In  the 
case  of  plates  the  dish  is  occasionally 
rocked,  and  in  the  case  of  prints  they  are 
turned  over  in  the  water  once  or  twice 
during  each  bath.  The  important  point  is 
to  empty  out  the  dish  thoroughly  at  the 
end  of  each  bath.  To  test  for  the  presence 
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of  hypo  prepare  the  following  mixture, 
which  keeps  well : boiled  or  distilled  water, 
2 ounces ; potassium  carbonate,  20  grains ; 
potassium  permanganate,  2 grains.  A few 
drops  of  this  test  are  added  to  an  ounce 
or  so  of  water — enough  to  impart  a pale 
pink  color.  An  ounce  or  so  of  the  last 
washing  water  is  now  added.  If  the  pink  color 
remains  the  hypo  present  is  negligible,  but 
if  the  color  is  discharged  further  wash- 
ing is  required. — F.  C.  Lambert. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

KEEPING  PLATES  AND  PAPER  DRY. 

We  are  informed  by  A.  and  L.  Lumiere 
and  A.  Seyewetz,  in  the  Photographic 
Times,  of  August,  1908,  that  if  a fast 
photographic  plate  is  in  a 'damp  condition 
at  the  time  of  being  used  it  is  about  five 
times  slower. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  photographic 
papers  should  be  dry.  They  keep  better 
and  also  work  much  better. 

So,  by  the  above,  you  see  the  great  im- 
portance of  keeping  both  plates  and  paper 
absolutely  dry.  The  best  way  of  d'oing  this 
is  by  the  following  method : 

First  select  or  make  a box  large  enough 
to  hold  all  of  your  plates  and  sensitized 
paper.  It  should  have  a tight  fitting  cover 
and  the  whole  box  should  be  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  A tin  can, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  box,  such  as  a 
lard  can. 

Next  take  a small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  wrap  it  up  in  a piece  of  cotton 
and  wrap  the  whole  in  one  thickness  of 
paper  or  put  it  in  a doctor’s  pill  box.  Then 
put  your  plates  and  paper  in  your  box, 
together  with  the  package  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  put  on  the  cover. 

When  the  cotton  containing  the  chloride 
of  lime  becomes  wet  it  should  be  taken 
out  and  dried  over  a stove  or  lamp  when  it 
may  be  replaced  and  again  used  to  absorb 
more  moisture. 

Paul  W.  Eddingfield. 


a convenient  reflecting  screen. 

Being  often  called  upon  to  take  pictures 
of  children  in  their  own  homes  and  never 
being  furnished  with  a suitable  reflecting 
screen,  I decided  to  make  one  I could  carry 
with  me.  I purchased  four  strips  of  pine 
four  feet  three  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide,  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Each  one  I 
cut  in  half  making  eight  strips  two  feet, 
one  and  a half  inches  long.  These  I joined 
together  by  lapping  two  inches  and  made 
two  gimlet  holes  one  inch  apart,  inserted 
small  stove  bolts.  When  all  were  fixed  in 
this  way,  I joined  them  on  the  corners 
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with  one  bolt.  By  simply  removing  the  two 
center  bolts  in  each  section,  the  corner 
ones  will  fold  up  and  t/ie  four  parts  will 
not  take  up  any  more  room  than  a large 
tripod.  For  the  brace  at  the  back  I used 
two  strips  joined  together  with  a little 
hinge.  When  opened  it  is  fastened  with  a 
little  hook  and  staple.  Each  end  is  pro- 
vided with  little  brads  filed  off  sharp. 
These  will  catch  into  the  carpet  and  sheet 
after  it  is  pinned  tight  to  the  frame.  When 
joined  together  I have  a screen  four  feet 
square,  which  I find  very  convenient. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Goldsmith. 
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Our  contributor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  is  the 
author  of  a very  interesting-  series  of  papers 
on  “The  Battles  of  Baseball, ” which  is 
now  appearing  in  The  St.  Nicholas.  The 
articles  are  illustrated  by  a very  remark- 
able collection  of  instantaneous  photographs. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  photographs,  if  not  in  the 
articles,  though  the  latter  are  very  well 
worth  reading. 

4.  4-  4. 

Sr  Sr 

The  Association  Annual,  published  by 
the  Photographers  Association  of  America, 
is  a beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  pub- 
lication of  large  quarto  size.  It  gives  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association,  held 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  July  24th  to  29th, 
and  contains  a number  of  articles  and  papers 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  profession. 

4*-  4*- 

Among  the  many  useful  applications  of 
natural  color  photography,  perhaps  there  is 
none  which  will  have  so  wide  an  appeal  as 
that  of  recording  the  beauties  of  flowers. 
This  thought  is  forcefully  brought  before 
us  by  the  receipt  of  a new  book,  entitled 
“Wild  Flowers  as  they  grow,  photographed 
in  color,  direct  from  Nature,  by  H.  Essen- 
high  Corke,  with  descriptive  text  by  C. 
Clarke  Nuttall.”  All  who  have  taken  any 
active  interest  in  the  Lumiere  autochrome 
process  will  know  that  Mr.  Corke  has  made 
a specialty  of  this  process,  and  is  admitted 
to  be  conspicuously  successful.  To  his  skill 
as  a photographer  he  adds  the  valuable  as- 
set of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  etc.;  so  that  his 
illustrations  are  not  merely  autochrome 
examples,  but  true  nature  studies.  Mr.  Nuttall 
has  wisely  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
array  of  technical  terms  which  have  in  so 


many  cases  alarmed  the  would-be  botanist, 
and  tells  us  many  interesting  things  about 
the  curious  names  of  the  plants,  their  legends 
and  folk  lore,  and  also  describes  the  cun- 
ning contrivances  whereby  the  helpful  at- 
tention of  insects  is  engaged  to  aid  in  cross 
fertilization,  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  companion  for  an  idle  hour,  and 
one  hopes  that  Messrs.  Cassell  will  issue 
further  companion  volumes  at  no  distant 
date.  Seeing  that  the  book  contains  twenty- 
five  colored  plates,  averaging  six  inches  by 
four  inches,  and  seme  two  hundred  pages 
of  descriptive  text,  we  perceive  how  im- 
portant a part  color  photography  is  des- 
tined to  play  in  books  dealing  with  natural 
history  subjects. 

4-  4^  4s- 

La  Photographie  Des  Couleurs  Par  Les 
Plaques  Autochromes,  1911,  by  Victor 
Cremier.  Published  by  Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris,  France.  Price,  2fr,  75  c. 

The  autochrome  process  for  making 
photographs  in  natural  colors  has  now 
many  devotees,  and  there  are  some,  es- 
pecially the  beginner,  who  have  more  or 
less  trouble  in  getting  the  required  results. 
The  manipulation  has  been  much  simplified 
since  the  introduction  of  these  plates  and 
there  may  be  some  workers  who  have  not 
kept  up-to-date  with  these  improvements. 
It  is  just  those  whom  the  author  wishes 
to  reach.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  gives  a short  history 
of  color  processes  and*  the  autochrome  plate. 
The  second  part  deals  with  the  exposure, 
development  and  reversal  of  the  image 
also  the  intensification.  The  various 
causes  of  failure  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Stereoscopic  autochromes  and  methods  for 
duplicating  positives.  The  third  part  treats 
of  the  practical  applications  of  this  process. 
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Herbert  K.  Job,  author  of  ‘‘The  Blue 
Goose  Chase,”  just  published  by  The 
Baker  & Taylor  Co.,  has  written  five  books 
popularizing  the  study  of  birds,  and  many 
magazine  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Job  has 
received  new  public  recognition  through 
his  recent  appointment  as  State  Ornithol- 
ogist of  Connecticut  and  Lecturer  on  Or- 
nithology of  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College. 

Mr.  Job  has  been  fascinated  with  wild 
birds  from  childhood  up.  During  school 
days,  in  the  old  historic  Boston  Latin 
School,  all  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  quest 


of  birds.  Graduating  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  the  class  of  1888,  he  took  the 
course  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
and  held  two  pastorates,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  In  1896  he  began  using 
the  camera  as  an  aid  to  bird  study,  and  from 
that  time  on,  in  addition  to  professional 
duties,  was  writing,  lecturing,  traveling  and 
photographing,  from  time  to  time.  He 
came,  at  length,  to  'have  the  largest 
series  of  photographs  of  wild  birds  from 
life  taken  by  any  one  man.  His  journeys 
took  him  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mexican  Gulfs,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  “ THE  BLUE  GOOSE  CHASE ” 

Herbert  K.  Job 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


CAMERAS  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  Ansco  Company  has  just  issued  an 
attractive  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
superior  line  of  cameras,  and  other  ap- 
paratus, for  the  professional  photographer. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  Scovill  & 
Adams  Co.  which  merged  with  the  Anthony 
Co.  to  form  the  Ansco  Co.,  this  company 
has  been  headquarters  for  reliable  profes- 
sional apparatus.  As  the  foreword  well 
says : 

“A  catalogue  of  Studio  Cameras,  such  as 
were  manufactured  by  our  predecessors, 
The  Scovill  & Adams  Co.,  was  necessarily 
a voluminous  book  as  compared  with  this 
present  issue  which  deals  only  with  a few 
cameras  and  camera  stands,  combining  all 
of  the  desirable  features  of  the  former  ap- 
paratus in  a few  designs,  all  necessary  and 
the  best  of  their  kind  for  the  specific  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended.  In  short, 
this  is  an  age  of  specialise,  in  manufactur- 
ing as  well  as  in  any  other  field  of  human 
endeavor,  and  recognizing  the  value  of 
specialization  we  make  only  such  goods  as 
we  are  better  fitted  than  anyone  else  to 
manufacture,  and  sell  only  the  goods  which 
we  make. 

This  catalogue  also  includes  the  best  and 
generally  approved  type  of  apparatus  for 
photo-engraving,  such  as  enlarging,  reduc- 
ing, and  copying  cameras,  plateholders  for 
plate  and  half  tone  screen,  and  the  same 
applies  to  this  branch  of  photography  as 
to  the  studio  requirements  as  regards  sun- 
dries necessary  in  connecticn  therewith.” 

Every  professional  photographer  in  Amer- 
ica should  have  a copy  of  this  catalogue. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  take  es- 
pecial notice  of  one  of  Eastman  Kcdak  Com- 
pany’s most  convenient  pi.  ces  of  photographic 


apparatus,  the  Kodak  Metal  Tripod.  This 
tripod  locks  itself  automatically  when  it  is 
drawn  out  and  can  be  telescoped  together 
and  secured  at  the  bottom  with  a strap 
thus  making  a small  convenient  parcel  to 
carry.  The  camera  may  be  attached  easily 
by  the  revolving  head  of  the  tripod  after 
it  is  set  up. 

The  No.  i A Speed  Kodak  is  a valuable 
camera,  not  only  on  account  of  its  well 
known  speed  in  snapping  rapidly  moving 
objects,  but  it  also  is  adapted  to  slow  in- 
stantaneous exposures  and  several  other 
kinds  of  camera  work.  It  is  fitted  with  the 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat,  /6.3,  a Graflex 
focal  plane  shutter,  and  an  angle  mirror 
used  in  connection  with  the  direct  view 
finder.  This  mirror  allows  the  photographer 
to  hold  the  camera  in  any  position  and 
still  get  a clear  view  of  the  object  which  he 
is  taking.  In  addition,  the  fast  exposures 
and  the  slow  instantaneous  and  time  ex- 
posures mentioned  above  are  made  possible 
by  the  large  aperture  of  the  Zeiss  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  are  hearing  a great  deal  of  highly 
favorable  comment  on  the  efficiency  of  this 
year’s  models  of  Seneca  Cameras.  These 
instruments  have  always  ranked  very  high 
among  those  earnest  photographic  workers 
who  really  wish  to  accomplish  something 
in  their  chosen  field,  whether  it  be  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  The  demand  for  strictly  first 
class  instruments  of  the  character  of 
Seneca  Cameras  among  these  careful  work- 
ers has  had  steady  growth  for  a number  of 
years,  resulting  in  the  greatly  increased 
business  of  the  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co., 
which  has  become  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dependent camera  manufacturers  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  entirely  in  principle  that  Seneca 
Cameras  excel,  although  some  of  their 
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basic  patents  protect  improvements  of  great 
importance  in  the  field,  but  rather  because 
of  the  extraordinary  care  which  is  taken  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  instruments,  the 
high  quality  of  the  materials  used,  and  the 
equipment  furnished  in  connection  with 
them. 

The  19 1 1 catalogue  of  Senecas  shows  a 
wide  variety  of  styles,  incorporating  every 
advanced  idea  of  equipment.  Whether 
amateur  or  professional,  landscape  or  por- 
trait worker,  the  photographer  who  desires 
that  his  instrument  shall  be  the  best  obtain- 
able, will  do  well  to  look  over  the  Seneca 
line.  Anyone  can  obtain  a catalogue  with- 
out charge  by  simply  addressing  Seneca 
Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Ensign  Films  are  fast,  reliable  and  ortho- 
chromatic.  Just  the  film  necessary  for 
summer  work.  They  have  surprising  keep- 
ing qualities  which  gives  them  special  ad- 


vantages for  the  traveler  who  encounters 
vast  climatic  changes  during  the  season.  We 
advise  film  camera  operators  to  give  Ensign 
Films  a thorough  trial. 

Many  films,  plates,  and  great  quantities 
of  paper  are  spoiled  each  year  through  poor 
materials  and  ignorance  of  how  to  com- 
pound developing  solutions.  Everyone,  to 
avoid  such  losses,  should  have  a copy  of 
“Hauff  on  Modern  Developers,”  a booklet 
on  developing  formulae,  how  to  make  and 
use  them  and  much  other  useful  informa- 
tion. Send  to  G.  Gennert,  24-26  E.  13th 
street,  New  York  City,  or  State  street, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  a copy  will  be  sent  you 
free  of  charge. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Crown  Optical  Co.  now  offer  several 
efficient  lenses.  Among  the  most  popular 
are  the  Series  II,  J6.3 ; the  Series  I,  J4.5, ; 
and  the  Series  f6. 8.  They  all  possess  speed 
and  sharpness  of  definition  so  desirable 


HE  MAKEl'H  US  TO  LIE  DOWN  IN  GREEN  PASTURES  D.  P.  Church 
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under  all  circumstances  but  especially  in 
photographing  people,  places,  or  circum- 
stances which  one  may  never  come  across 
again.  These  lenses  by  dispersing  the 
light  evenly  bring  out  the  detail  as  clearly 
near  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  plate  or 
film  as  in  the  center. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

AN  EVEN  DOZEN  OF  DEFENDER  OFFICES. 

Another  branch  office  has  been  opened  by 
the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company, — 
this  time  in  Los  Angeles.  The  office  is 
conveniently  located  at  2CO-209  Broadway 
Central  Building  on  South  Broadway,  and 
will  carry  a very  complete  line  of  Defender 
papers,  dry  plates,  and  chemicals.  Martin 
L.  Wolver  is  manager  of  the  new  branch. 
He  comes  to  the  Defender  Company  from 
Burke  & James,  in  Chicago,  and  has  been 
connected  with  other  well-known  photo- 
graphic concerns.  The  Los  Angeles  office  is 
located  in  a country  of  wonderful  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  take  care  of  trade  in  Southern 
California  with  greater  facility  and  prompt- 
ness. 

*f*  ❖ ❖ 

If  you  wish  to  be  free  from  the  discom- 
fort and  inconvenience  of  a darkroom,  write 
Burke  & James,  Inc.,  for  one  of  their  In- 
gento  Style  D Tanks.  The  whole  process 
of  development  may  be  performed  in  broad 
daylight  with  this  tank.  It  is  light-tight, 
air-tight,  and  water-tight  and  the  loading 
device  and  changing  bag  which  come  with 
each  tank  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  the 
loading,  development,  fixing,  and  washing 
outside  of  your  darkroom.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  240-258  E. 
Ontario  street,  Chicago,  111. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  new  Lens  and 
Camera  Catalogue  of  the  Voigtlander  & 
Sohn  Optical  Works,  240  E.  Ontario  street, 
Chicago,  111.  This  catalogue  lists  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  lenses  and  cameras  in 
detail  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  any- 
one interested. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Messrs.  Taylor-Hobson  Co.  advise  us  that 
the  demands  for  the  well-known  Cooke 
lenses  have  been  so  strong  and  constant 
that  their  factory  is  being  worked  to  full 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  and  they  are 
still  behind  with  their  orders,  but  hope  to 
have  all  supplied  in  a short  while. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

We  learn  with  interest  that  Mr.  H.  Oliver 
Bodine,  of  the  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  and 
Mr.  Walter  Zimmerman,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  the  only  contributors  from  the  United 
States  who  had  prints  accepted  at  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Artistic  Photog- 
raphy, at  Rome.  Of  the  six  prints  which 
Mr.  Bodine  sent  in,  all  were  hung,  which 
is  very  creditable  indeed.  We  extend  our 
congratulations  to  Messrs  Zimmerman  and 
Bodine  for  their  success. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

One  of  our  advertisers  says  of  the  results 
of  advertising  in  our  magazine:  ‘We  had 
more  inquiries  from  magazines  other  than 
yours,  but  we  received  more  orders  due  to 
our  advertisement  in  The  Photographic 
Times  than  from  any  other  magazine.” 
Of  course  our  advertisers  appreciate  orders 
and  also  are  not  averse  to  answering  in- 
quiries regarding  their  products. 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  oil  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

■ 


FOR  SALE  — A No.  1-A  Speed  Kodak  worth 
$60.00,  for  $45.00  delivered.  Good  as  new. 
Wm.  F.  Uhlman,  Photo  Supplies, St.  Joseph, Mo. 


FOR  SALE  — A 4x5  Revolving  Back  Auto 
Graflex  fitted  with  Goerz  Dagor  lens.  Adapted 
for  plates  and  film  packs.  Good  as  new.  Will 
sell  with  or  without  lens.  What  do  you  offer  ? 
Wm.  F.  Uhlman,  Photo  Supplies, St.  Joseph, Mo. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby”  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a bus- 
iness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  will  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town  Write  today  for 
particulars.  Multiprint  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NORMAN  “AA”  SODA 

perfect  blacks.  Does  not  increase  contrast. 
Makes  good  sepias.  Makes  old  paper  good. 
50c.  per  lb  , prepaid. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.  Rochester 


GOERZ  LENSES1CAMERAS 
HIGH  GRADE 
EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty. 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED. 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List. 

/ invite  correspondence  on  anything 
photographic 

“My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


KODAK  METAL  TRIPOD, 


Like  all  Kodak  goods 
the  bother  was  left  out 
when  the  Metal  Tripod 
was  made.  It  is  entire- 
ly self  contained,  there 
being  no  loose  parts. 

The  head  revolves  so  it 
may  be  easily  attached 
to  the  camera  after  the 
tripod  is  set  up. 

Each  section  auto- 
matically locks  as  it  is 
drawn  out,  there  being 
no  thumb  screw  to 
tighten.  Aslightpress- 
ure  on  the  topmost 
catch  and  all  the  sec- 
tions may  be  tele- 
scoped together  again 
and  the  tripod  is 
closed.  It  is  bound  to- 
gether with  a neat 
black  strap  attached 
to  one  of  the  legs. 

Any  section  may  be 
entirely  taken  apart 
without  the  aid  of  tools, 
and  repaired  if  broken 
by  accident  or  worn  by 
long  continued  use. 

The  upper  section  is  of 
black  enamel  finish, 
the  other  sections 
being  nickeled.  All 
sections  are  made  of  strong  brass 
tubing,  the  revolving  head  being  nickel 
plated  and  polished. 

The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  has  a hand- 
some appearance  either  open  or  closed, 
and  is  so  small  as  to  be  readily  carried 
without  inconvenience  yet  is  as  strong 
and  durable  as  the  more  bulky  wooden 
tripods. 

Made  in  two  sizes.  No.  1 is  in  four 
sections  measuring  48^2  inches  when 
fully  extended  and  15  inches  when 
closed — weight  24!^  ozs.  No.  2 is  in 
five  sections,  measuring  49k£  inches 


when  fully  extended  and 
when  closed — weight  24^2 

131/2 

ozs. 

inchel 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  1,  - 

_ 

- $2.51 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  2,  - 
Leather  Carrying  Case  for 

- 

1 

either  style,  - 

“ 

- 1-5 1 

FILM  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  AFRICA. 

Wherever,  adverse  conditions  havt 
made  reliability  and  simplicity  a nee] 
essity  to  the  explorer,  the  Kodak  good! 
are  chosen.  Kodak  has  seen  the  North 
Pole  and  often  the  depths  of  Africa, j 
but  the  opinion  of  a scientist  of  wide 
reputation  is  none  the  less  valuable  : 

Translation  of  Letter  from  Mr.J 
Franz  Seiner,  Colonial  GeographistJ 
German  S.  W.  Africa. 

“The  Kodak  Developing  Tank  has  proved  r 
boon.  At  the  commencement  I had  failuresj 
which  were  caused  entirely  by  mistakes  I made 
in  developing  (too  warm  water,  and  so  on).| 
In  January  and  February  1907,  as  you  may  per 
haps  remember,  I lost  over  60  exposures,  as  the 
films  after  exposure  were  spoilt  in  the  tropically 
damp  climate  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
again  this  dangerous  time  of  the  year  for  ex 
posed  films,  and  I would  have  to  forfeit  the 
whole  of  my  two  hundred  exposures,  and  con-1 
sequently  a considerable  sum  of  money,  if  L 
were  not  able  to  develop  my  films  immediately 
after  exposure  in  the  Kodak  Developing  Tank. 
The  developing  itself  is  so  easy  and  simple  that 
failure  is  impossible  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
few  instructions.  To  commence  with  I had] 
failures  because,  on  account  of  the  plague  of 
mosquitos  at  night,  I developed  the  films  byj 
day,  but  water  during  the  day  is  80  to  90! 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  consequently  the  gela-i 
tine  coating  of  the  films  melted.  Now  I ha  e a! 
cooling  apparatus  and  all  goes  well.  At  the 
same  time,  having  the  developed  films  before 
me,  I can  control  the  way  I exposed  the  films 
and  seek  new  methods,  a course  which  was! 
impossible  before.  When  exploring  in  countries 
with  such  an  extreme  continental  tropical 
Steppes  climate,  such  as  here  in  central  tropical 
S.  W.  Africa,  the  Kodak  Developing  Tank  is 
quite  indispensable. 

“The  drying  of  the  films  is  difficult  because, 
on  account  of  the  high  temperature  in  the  shade, 
the  films  roll  easily  and  the  soft  gelatine  coating 
gets  damaged  * and,  further,  it  easily  gets 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


>vered  with  the  sand  dust  with  which  the  air  is 
led  at  the  present  time  of  the  year.  Still,  I 
iven’t  so  far  had  any  failures  in  the  drying. 
“Further,  I am  astonished  at  the  durability 
: the  Kodak.  I have  had  it  since  January  1902 
id  take  it  with  me  on  long  exploration  ex- 
jditions  and  used  it  as  a pillow  when  march- 
g.  In  1906  our  boat  capsized  and  it  floated 
)wn  the  Zambesi  and  was  nearly  swallowed  by 
crocodile.  I am  e specially  surprised  that  it 
is  not  suffered  from  the  extreme  dry  heat  in 
inter  here.  After  my  return,  to  be  on  the  safe 
de,  I shall  give  the  old  Kodak  a rest  and  get 
new  one.” 


'HE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
NO.  1 A SPEED  KODAK 
AND  ZEISS  KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT  LENS. 

Don’t  be  led  to  believe  by  the  term 
Speed  Kodak”  that  this  little  instru- 
ment is  only  adapted  to  the  making  of 
>eed  pictures  and  is  not  suitable  for 
ther  forms  of  hand  camera  work.  The 
Let  is,  the  No.  1 A Speed  Kodak  will 
p all  that  the  other  Kodaks  will  do 
id  in  addition  may  be  used  for  ex- 
isures  from  slow  instantaneous  to 
1000  of  a second. 

The  large  aperture  of  the  Zeiss  Kodak 
nastigmat,  F 6.3,  allows  of  slow  in- 
antaneous  exposures  on  the  cloudy 
ays  or  in  early  morning  and  late 
ternoon,  as  well  as  extremely  fast  ex- 
asures  of  rapidly  moving  objects  on 
ie  bright  days.  And  for  indoor  work, 
artraits  may  be  made  by  giving  slow 
stantaneous  or  time  exposures,  plac- 
g the  subject  close  to  a window  where 
lere  is  a good  volume  of  light. 

The  focal  plane  shutter  is  the  well 
lown  Graflex  and  is  very  simply 
)erated,  the  speed  being  varied  from 
me  to  1-1000  of  a second  by  simply 
rning  a small  key,  the  two  dials  on 
e top  of  the  Kodak  always  indicating 
what  exposure  the  shutter  is  set. 

The  direct  view  finder  allows  the 
odak  to  be  held  on  a level  with  the 
re,  which  is  a great  convenience  in 
any  kinds  of  work.  The  angle  mirror 


in  connection  with  this  finder,  which 
may  instantly  be  sprung  into  place, 
also  permits  one  to  hold  the  Kodak 
near  the  ground  for  pictures  of  children, 
or  by  inverting  same  it  may  be  held 
above  the  head  to  obtain  pictures  in  a 
crowded  street  or  where  there  are  ob- 
structing objects.  One  may  also  hold 
the  Kodak  on  a level  with  the  eye  and 
photograph  objects  at  direct  right  angles 
by  using  this  mirror. 

Then  the  size  of  the  picture  and  the 
Kodak  are  most  important  factors  to 
consider  in  selecting  a camera  for  its 
efficiency.  The  size  of  the  No.  1 A 
Speed  picture,  2^  x 4 V\,  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  most  pleasing  forms  of 
composition,  being  of  similar  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  No.  3 A size.  The 
flat  field  and  fine  definition  of  the 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  which  is 
made  expressly  for  us  upon  the  idea  of 
providing  a lens  especially  suitable  for 
hand  camerawork,  makes  enlargements 
of  many  diameters  not  only  possible, 
but  the  sharpness  of  the  original  image 
is  broadened  just  enough  to  make  the 
picture  more  pleasing,  there  being  none 
of  the  faults  of  stigmatism  in  the  nega- 
tive to  be  magnified. 

The  No.  1 A Speed  adds  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  outfit  without  mater- 
ially increasing  its  bulk  or  weight.  It 
is  small  enough  for  a top  coat  pocket 
or  the  corner  of  your  grip  and,  not  be- 
ing in  the  way,  you  can  always  have  it 
with  you  when  the  necessity  arises  for 
any  kind  of  a picture. 


$60.22 


Fitted  with  Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  The  Kodak  City. 


A KODAK  LESSON  FROM 
MOTION  PICTURES. 


The  exactions  of  the  motion  picture  film  business  are  unequalled 
in  any  other  department  of  photography  and,  we  believe,  in  any 
other  line  of  manufacturing  on  a large  scale. 

The  maker  of  motion  pictures  requires  high  speed  in  the  emulsion, 
for  every  exposure  is  necessarily  a snap-shot  and  must  often  be  made 
under  poor  light  conditions.  He  requires  absolute  dependability  in 
the  product,  for  he  frequently  spends  thousands  of  dollars  to  pro- 
duce his  picture  play,  and  a failure  to  get  good  negatives  would 
mean  not  merely  the  waste  of  a few  hundred  feet  of  film,  but  the 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  special  trains,  and  actors, 
and  settings,  and  the  weeks,  perhaps  months  of  time,  spent  in 
preparation. 

The  motion  picture  man  must  have  a film  that  is  free  from  the 
minutest  blemish.  The  picture  that  you  see  upon  the  curtain,  say 
15  x 20  feet  in  size,  is  approximately  seventy  thousand  times  as  large 
as  the  tiny  film  upon  which  it  is  made.  A spot  the  size  of  a pin  head 
upon  that  film  would  show  as  large  as  your  hat  upon  the  curtain. 

The  requirements  then,  are  extreme  speed,  fineness  of  grain,  abso- 
lute freedom  from  mechanical  defects,  and  dependability.  The 
price  of  the  film  is  a secondary  consideration.  First  of  all,  it  must 
be  right.  The  competition  for  this  business  is  purely  a competition 
of  quality  and  reliability. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  motion  picture  film  used  in  America, 
and  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  motion  picture  film  used  the 
world  over  is  KODAK  FILM. 

Those  very  qualities  of  speed,  mechanical  perfection  and  depend- 
ability which  make  Kodak  Film  essential  to  the  maker  of  motion 
pictures,  make  it  best  for  your  use. 

Then  too,  Kodak  film  is  properly  orthochromatic  (gives  the  most 
practical  rendering  of  color  values) , is  absolutely  protected  by  duplex 
paper  from  the  offsetting  of  numbers,  and  is  superior  in  keeping 
quality. 

Be  sure  that  it  is  Kodak  Film  with  which  you  load  your  Kodak, 
taking  especial  care  when  traveling  that  no  substituticn  is  practised 
at  your  expense.  Look  for  “ Kodak  ” on  the  spool  end  and 
“ N.C.”  on  the  box. 


IF  IT  ISN'T  EASTMAN , 
IT  ISN'T  KODAK  FILM. 
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FILM  TANK 


Eliminates  dark-room  bother, 
but  what  is  worth  more  it  gives 
better  results . 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

i 

Ask  for  a copy  of  the  Tank  Development  Booklet. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Vacation  Postals 

will  be  most  pleasing  on 


KODAK 


All  the  quality  of  Green  Carbon 


prints  by  the  simple  Velox  method 
and  at  the  same  price  as  Velox. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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The  most  exhaustive  tests  under  the  heat  of  the  tropics  and 
the  humidity  of  our  own  climate  have  shown  the  superiority  of 
Hammer  Plates  for  hot  weather  conditions. 

They  excel  in  keeping  qualities,  crispness  and  brilliancy . They 
develop  with  firm,  tough  films  and  the  tendency  to  frill  is  reduced 
to  a minimum. 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  are  ideal  for  hot  weather. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 


Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Properly  Orthochromatic 


KODAK  FILM 

is  selected  wherever  reliability  is  the  neces= 
sary  consideration.  N.  C.  Film  is  thoroughly 
dependable  and  has  speed  to  spare. 

Insist  on  having  Eastman  Film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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STRANGE  SCENES 

in  foreign  lands,  and  unusual  views 
at  home;  rare  glimpses  of  ever- 
changing  scenery;  groups  that  may 
never  again  be  assembled  — 

You  cannot  afford  to  “take  chances” 
on  these.  You  want  assurance  that 
your  lens  will  do  its  duty. 

Use  a 

CROWN  LENS 

and  you  will  not  fail  to  get  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  picture  will  be  sharp  from  cor- 
ner to  corner,  evenly  illuminated, 
clear  in  detail. 

| The  above  picture  was  made  with  a 
! Series  II  CROWN  LENS,  f-6.3,  a lens 
possessing  at  the  same  time  speed 
and  microscopic  definition. 

Another  popular  CROWN  LENS  is 
the  new  Series  I,  f-4.5. 

Another,  the  Series  III,  f-6.8. 

ALL  Crown  Lenses  are  sold  under 
our  GUARANTEE  that  they  will 
prove  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
lenses  you  have  ever  bought  at  the 
same  or  higher  prices. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 


CROWN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST 


G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-61  1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 

Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   i.oo 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  Nature  Study  Should  be  Taught 

(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,5^ 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 

the  AA 75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW, 

A.rcadia:  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


“Papers  of  Quality’* 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 


LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

-w 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  lor  New  York 


WRENN’S 


LINTLfSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN'S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO, 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  U5E 


ff 


IHurlit”  lilnttiun 


THE  ORIGINAL 


PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co* 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers 
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are  imported  from  a European  factory  where  lens-making  is  a fine  art.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  beautiful  finish  of  each  lens-mount,  but  PROOF  lies  in  the  rare  quality  of  the  pho- 
tographs. Three  fourths  of  the  world's  photo-engravers  have  discovered  that  no  other  lens 
will  stand  their  searching  tests.  Cooke  anastigmat  lenses  are  made  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  fine 
ratalogut  with  “Helps  to  Photographers.”  The  TAYLOR-HOBSON  CO.,  1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


PICTURE  LOVERS 

“GET  BUSY!” 

We  made  a discovery  by  which  you  can  take  with  your 
own  camera  panoramic  photographs  of  length,  width,  and 
quality  you  never  dreamed  of.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

A PICTURE  AS  YOU  SEE  IT. 

The  attachment  is  cheap,  light,  easily  adjusted,  and  fits 
any  film  camera.  A photographer  of  25  years  experience, 
after  using  it,  says  : 

“ Your  attachment  revolutionizes  as  well  as  adds  new 
life  to  photography .” 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

White  Photographic  and  Panoramic 
Appliance  Mfg.  Co. 

238  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 


that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 
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PREMOS 


Have  thirty  years  of  experience 
behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a carefully 
tested  lens — the  best  in  its  grade 
that  is  made,  and  an  accurate 
automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  day- 
light loading,  tank  developing, 
and  it  is  made  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-Curl- 
ing— the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can 
make  at  least  as  good  pictures 
with  a Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the 
lightest,  the  easiest  to  load  and 
operate  of  all  cameras,  and  the 
nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo  Cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all 
about  the  simple  Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Develop- 
ing System.  Get  a copy  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us  to 
send  it  to  you  postpaid.  It’s  free. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing  be  sure  to  specify 
Premo  catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  fifty  models 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

To  keep  a record  of  the 
summer’s  pleasures,  to  make 
your  vacation  more  enjoy- 
able, this  is  an  excellent 
camera  because  it  is  so  sim- 
ple to  operate  and  so  easy  to 
carry. 

To  load,  just  open  back, 
drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  it’s  done.  To 
make  exposures,  just  pull  out 
a paper  tab  and  press  the 
bulb. 

Made  for  the  most  popular 
sizes  of  amateur  pictures,  and 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  to  be  had  in  each  size. 

3]  x4],  $10.00  4x5,  $12.50 
3 x 5b  12.50  5x7,  16.00 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue. 
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G.  GENNERT 

AMERICAN  AGENT 

NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Your  Reputation  as  a Photographer 

Depends  solely  on  the  Quality  of  your  finished  product. 

The  foundation  of  your  Reputation  is  the  Quality  of 
your  negatives.  To  produce  the  best  negatives  you 
must  use  the  best  plates.  The  reputation  of  thousands 
of  successful  Photographers  is  solidly  built  on  those  dis- 
tinctive Qualities  inherent  only  in  CRAMER  PLATES 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

jpaper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones.  -j  $si  f beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 

"PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
"GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN' 


SAXON  BOND” 

"CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
"NEW  YORK  BOND” 
"TUNXIS  BOND” 


"NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“ MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ” "EXTRA (A) BOND” 

"ALEXIS  BOND”  "CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “ GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company's  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  hy 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office.  271  Ninth  Street.  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 
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Are  You  a Slave  to  Your  Dark-Room? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  what  it  is  to  do  your 
developing  in  comfort,  to  spend  90  per  cent, 
of  your  time  on  the  out-side  of  your 
dark-room,  to  feel  sure  that  your  negatives 
will  “turn  out”  uniformly  better  than 
would  be  possible  by  the  old  dark-room 
methods  ? 

If  you  answer  “No”  to  any  of  these 
questions,  get  an 

Ingento  Style  D Tank 

(Reversible) 

and  become  a free  man. 

The  style  D is  a single  reversible  Tank 
that  is  light-tight,  air-tight  and  water- 
tight. With  the  aid  of  the  ingenious  loading  device,  which  is  furnished  with  each 
Tank,  and  an  Ingento  Changing  Bag,  the  whole  process  of  development  can  be  per- 
formed in  daylight.  In  case  the  Changing  Bag  is  not  used,  the  Dark-room  is  necessary 
for  loading  the  plates  into  the  Tank  only.  All  subsequent  operations,  developing, 
fixing  and  washing  are  performed  in  daylight.  It  is  made  in  five  sizes,  filling  every 
need  of  both  professional  and  amateur  Photographer. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 


CIRCULARS  ON  REQUEST. 


New  York  Office 
and  Sample  Room, 
255  Fifth  Ave. 


BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc. 

Chicago,  hi.  IThoto  supplies! 


240-258  East  Ontario  Street, 


1 he  Improved  Focal  Plane  Wynne  Exposure  Meter 
calculates  the  shortest  allowable  exposure  to  1-1000 
second  Saves  its  cost  in  plates  alone  in  a very  short 
time — to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 


We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  supply  shutters, 
speed  testers,  extra  dials,  plate  and  film  speed  cards, 
and  fresh  sensitive  paper  for  use  in  the  Wynne  Meter, 
if  your  dealer  is  not. 




FOCAL 

PLANE 

eg)  == 


^ 

WYNNE 

METER 

Eg! 


The  same  meter  has  the  usual  full  adaptability  to  Write  us  for  full  descriptive  circulars  concerning 
all  classes  of  exposure  determinations,  requiring  but  the  new  Wynne  Meter.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
the  turning  of  the  dial  to  the  time  required  for  tinting  the  use  of  a reliable  means  of  timing  your  exposures 
the  sensitive  paper.  correctly  is  the  one  thing  lacking. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 


Send  ten  cents  /or  our  new  complete  Catalogue 
A n Encyclopedia  of  Photographic  Goods 


59  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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QUALITY 


of  established  GOERZ  standard 
cannot  be  had  in  any  but 
GOERZ  products. 


X-L  SECTOR  SHUTTER 


TENAX  SHUTTER 


LENS-CAMERA  or  BINOCULAR 

you  have  the  very  best  that  it  is  possible  to 
purchase 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  our  goods  we 
will  gladly  send  you  anything  in  our  line  on  trial. 
This  would  prove  to  you  the  superior  quality 

of  GOERZ 


Please  order  through  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  us  when  necessary. 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

X 317  East  34th  Street,  - New  York. 


Kg 

N E O 

\ 

H E L 1 N O X 

FA  GO 
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Hi 
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WoUrttaak 

faults 


After  all  it’s  Hraulta  you  want. 
Upaults  are  being  obtained  by  hun- 
dreds of  users  of  HJnllrnaak  products. 

We  consider  no  product  of  ours 
i^nlin  until  it  S’attafira  the  purchaser 
in  every  respect ; this,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  making 
lenses  and  shutters  for  years,  is  posi- 
tive assurance  that  Wollrnaak  pro- 
ducts give  Draulta. 

Unllrnaak  HrlnatigmatH 

cover  the  field  of  Anastigmat  lenses 
in  every  respect.  Draulta,  Durability, 
VELOSTIGMAT  NEGATIVE  Appearance  and  #rire. 

Bploatigmat  1 3F  fi.B  is  practically  a general  purpose  lens  — Brilliancy,  Depth  of  Field, 

Covering  Power  and  Speed  being  a few  of  its  desirable  qualities.  Especially  desirable  for  hand  cameras. 

Brlnaligmat  fbtnta  11  3 4 .5  a very  rapid  lens  with  remarkable  depth  of  field,  illumination  and 
covering  power  for  a lens  of  this  type.  An  ideal  lens  for  speed  work  and  Reflecting  type  cameras. 

Either  of  the  above  lenses  fitted  to  our  ©ptitttn  shutter  makes  an  outfit  suitable  for  the  most  rapid 
exposures  or  general  work. 

Uplnaltgmat  ^prtPS  111  Jifl  9.5  for  wide  angle  work,  having  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  flat  field  to 
the  extreme  edges.  A moderate  price,  high  grade  lens  that  gives  Heaulta. 

For  the  Studio,  Vitax  Portrait  F 3.8,  Series  A Portrait  F 5,  Velostigmat  Series  II,  (with  diffusing 
attachment',  and  Versar  Series  IV  F 6 are  lenses  giving  Results  in  some  of  the  best  Studios  in  this  country. 

Catalogue  gratis  at  your  dealers  or  direct  upon  request.  All  dealers  sell  Wollensak  Products. 

MnUmtaak  (Ppttral  (Sin.,  sSlfal: 


Don’t  take  the  chance  of  spoiling  your  prints  by  using  inferior 
Blotting  Paper 


“Standard”  Blotting 


PHOTO-FINISH,  LINTLESS  and  CHEMICALLY  PURE 

Is  absolutely  the  best  blotting  that  can  be  made.  Insist  on 
having  it.  If  you  want  something  cheaper,  try  our  “LINEN 
FINISH  PHOTO,”  it  is  cheaper  in  price  but  gives  satisfaction. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere  RICHMOND,  VA. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 

The  image,  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 

FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex  Cameras  from  S55.00  to  $200.00. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Hantisrapf  anil  JFiaui?  (Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photograuhs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Oflice  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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ENECA  CAMERAS 

JL  M For  years  the  Chosen  Instruments  of  those  who 
wish  to  do  more  than  “play”  with  Photography 


Seneca  No-  8 

Capable  of  varied  utility  by  reason 
of  its  generous  focal  capacity  and 
splendid  shutter  equipment,  the 
Autic  Automatic  (dust  proof). 
Fitted  with  the  Seneca  Converti- 
ble Lens,  speed  f.  8,  for  fast  snap 
shots  when  used  complete,  or  for 
distance  photography  with  back 
combination  used  alone.  Has 
rack  and  pinion,  spirit  level,  bril- 
liant view  finder,  swing  back,  and 
the  new 

Seneca  Revolving  Back 

giving  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
pictures  without  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camera.  Solid  leather 
Carrying  Case  and  Simplex  Double 
plate  holder. 

Sizes— 4 x 5,  3%  x 5/4  (post- 
card); 5x7,  6/4  x 8}4. 


Pocket  Seneca  No.  33 

Th.is  is  really  a remarkable  little 
instrument — a masterpiece  of  in- 
genuity and  completeness.  The 
celebrated  Seneca  Triple  Con- 
vertible Lens,  fitted  to  the  Autic 
Automatic  Shutter,  together  with 
its  extreme  length  of  focus,  give 
it  almost  unlimited  power  either 
in  portraiture,  landscape  or  any 
form  of  photographic  composition  : 
yet  its  compactness  makes  it  most 
convenient.  Finely  made  and 
finished  with  every  feature  of 
equipment. 

Sizes — 3/4  x 4:j4  and  4x5. 


For  full  details  of  these  splendid 
instruments,  and  catalog  of  all  the 
Senecas,  ask  your  dealer  or  write 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dept. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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0 per  Annum 


SEPTEMBER,  1911 


No.  9 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


me 

Pfioto^capfiie 
Times 


11 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC'N 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY  M 


An  arbitrary  statement  claimed  as  a 
fact,  but  unsupported  by  proofs  or  reasons, 
has  ever  been  resented  by  the  people  as  an 
offense  to  their  intelligence.  — Fra  Monte. 


YKO  proved  its  quality 


^ first  by  a long  and 
steady  record  of  success 
in  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ing photographers  of  the 
country. 

CYKO  users  then  sub- 
mitted the  printed  evidence 
at  National  and  State  Con- 
ventions that  has  made 
CYKO  famous. 


A single  proof  is  worth  a 
page  of  unsupported  claims 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Ansco  Film  makes  photographs  with  a 'wonderful 
transparency  in  the  shadows,  due  to  the  ability  of 
this  film  to  record  delicate  lights  that  are  lost  in  others 


i 


Ask  the  Ansco  dealer  in 
your  town  to  give  you 
literature  telling  about  the 
chromatic  balance  of 
Ansco  Film.  Telling  how 
it  reproduces  color  values 
as  no  film  ever  did  before. 


OUTDOORS  in  midsummer 
when  the  sunlight  is  strong  and 
glaring  and  shadows  are  deep,  then 
does  the  improved  film,  ANSCO 
FILM,  emphasize  its  value.  It  is  so 
finely  sensitive  that  it  preserves  detail 
in  the  high  lights  and  transparency  in 
the  shadows.  Yet  it  has  speed  and  lati- 
tude that  compensate  for  natural  mis- 
takes in  timing  or  exposure,  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  you  will 
get  a good  photograph  even  under  dif- 
ficult conditions. 

You  cannot  realize  the  full  possibil- 
ities in  amateur  photography  until  you 
have  tried  Ansco  Film. 

Do  you  want  us  to  show  you  ? We  will  develop  one 
roll  of  Ansco  Film  for  10c.  to  partly  defray  cost,  and 
make  one  print  on  Cyko  Paper  free.  Enclose  your 
name  and  address  and  five  two-cent  stamps  with 
roll  of  film  and  mail  care  Free  Tuition  Department. 


Ansco  Catalog  and  valuable  two-volume  Photographic  Manual  Free  on  request 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FILM 

is  sold  by  some  independ- 
ent dealer  near  you.  Find 
him.  He  is  a man  who 
combines  intelligence  and 
honesty  with  his  business. 

Look  for  this  sign 
above  his  door 


rm 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBOMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THEL5L  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOH 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4 V2  x 5K  inches  . . Reduced  to  $1*00 
No.  2.  Size  of  leaf , 5 K x 8 “ . . **  **  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ . . " 1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12  “ . . " 2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1 x 14  “ . . * *“  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  Cimes  Publishing 
Association,  135  m.  mb  stmt.  Hew  Vork 
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Photograph  by 

DUHRKOOP 


WOLLENSAK  VITAX,  F3.8  Copyright,  1911,  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 


THE  ART  OF  DUHRKOOP,  as  exemplified  at  the  ST.  PAUL  CONVENTION 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS,  was  productive  of  nothing  more  successful  than  this 
portrait,  imperfectly  represented  by  the  above  half-tone.  Print  on  TRIPLE -A 
Paper  from  VULCAN  DRY  PLATE  Negative. 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 

ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  tlie  handsomely  illustrated  book? 

It  is  going  fast 

“tybotograpliing  in  <6)Iti  Btotanft” 


"With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 


By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image.”  etc.,  etc. 


5tratford-on-Avon 


THE.  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 


Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  'West  14th  Street,  New  York 


(See  page  opposite) 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


99 


By  RYLAND  W PHILLIPS 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2l4x9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  L.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack ” H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy*  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  bill  be  sent  bith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Tear 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  NVest  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“ THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  . . 1.50  * 

^4.00 

Both  for  . . . $3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition . By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 
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“ BABES  IN  THE  WOOD ” W.  C.  Sleight 

'And  hand  in  hand  they  wandered  into  the  deep  woods  as  the  shades  of  night  were  drawing  close.” 
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MARINE  AND  SEASHORE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

URING  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
many  favorable  opportunities  are  presented 
for  successful  picture-making  along-shore 
or  afloat  to  those  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them ; therefore  a few  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject may  prove  timely  and  save  the 
amateur  from  some  errors. 

While  a special  outfit  is  not  necessary 
it  might  be  well,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  possess  several  instruments,  to  point 
out  briefly  the  advantages  of  the  styles  in 
general  use. 

The  most  generally  useful  type  is  a 
long-bellows  hand  camera  for  plates,  not 
larger  than  4x5  in.  size,  fitted  with  a good 
double  lens.  The  convenience  of  such  an  instrument  is  that  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  snapshots  in  the  hand  at  ordinary  bellows  extension  much  better 
than  a larger  one,  and  when  one  wishes  to  take  a distant  vessel  or  anything 
else  which  cannot  be  easily  approached,  the  extra  extension  can  be  racked  out 
and  by  using  the  back  combination  of  the  lens  alone  an  image  twice  the 
■usual  size  obtained. 

For  rough  and  ready  use  in  a gale,  or  for  quick  manipulation  from  a 
small  boat  in  rapid  motion,  a good  solid  box-camera  fit  to  stand  hard  knocks  . 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  more  elaborate  ones,  but  as  I have  said  good 
work  can  be  done  with  almost  any  style,  the  most  essential  thing  being  to  see 
that  the  apparatus  is  thoroughly  light-tight,  because  in  marine  work  more  than 
any  other  the  instrument  is  surrounded  by  strong  light. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  of  any  folding  camera  to  keep  it  in  a dry 
place  when  not  in  use,  as  some  of  the  woodwork  is  very  liable  to  swell  suf- 
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ficiently  to  make  the  working  parts  stick  unpleasantly  if  continually  exposed 
to  damp  salt  air.  If  covered  with  spray  after  a day’s  work,  every  part,  in- 
cluding the  bellows,  should  be  wiped  off  gently  with  a cloth  wrung  out  of 
fresh  water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  before  folding  up  and  packing. 

In  addition  to  the  camera,  a strong  tripod,  rubber  focusing-cloth,  and  a 
lens-shade  should  be  counted  as  necessary  parts  of  an  outfit  for  serious  work. 
The  latter  can  easily  be  made  by  pasting  a strip  of  thin  bristol-  or  straw- 
board  and  rolling  it  into  a tube  which  will  just  fit  over  the  lens-mount.  It 
should  be  as  long  as  can  be  used  without  cutting  off  any  light  at  the  corners 
of  the  focusing-screen,  and  the  tube  must  be  blackened  inside.  The  employ- 
ment of  a lens-shade  will  prevent  many  fogged  negatives  on  bright  days, 
especially  when  working  against  the  sun;  while  in  stormy  weather  it  serves 
to  keep  flying  spray  off  the  lens  to  a great  extent. 

A light-yellow  ray-filter  is  also  very  useful  at  times.  In  fact  one  can 
generally  be  employed  advantageously  whenever  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
longer  exposure  necessary. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  usually  attempted  in  this  line  of  work  is  a 
snapshot  along-shore  in  bright  sunshine,  and  the  result  as  a rule  is  a print 
with  white  paper  where  sky  and  beach  should  be,  and  rocks,  or  anything  in 
shadow,  as  black  as  a bottle  of  ink.  The  chief  cause  is  under-exposure  and 
unsuitable  lighting,  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
wonderful  strength  of  the  light  (and  it  is  strong),  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
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possible  to  under-exposure  a plate.  When  the  contrasts  are  very  great,  as 
they  generally  are  in  shore  views,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  full  ex- 
posures give  softer  negatives,  while  those  a trifle  too  short  only  make  a bad 
matter  worse ; so  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  allow  full  exposure  for  the  shadows 
and  trust  the  backed  or  non-halation  plate  to  take  care  of  the  highlights. 

Good  technical  work  cannot  overcome  a faulty  distribution  of  tones  in 
the  composition,  however,  and  unsatisfactory  results  may  often  be  traced  to 
the  exposure  having  being  made  when  the  sun  was  too  near  the  meridian,  or 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  unfavorable.  As  a rule  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  hours  afford  the  best  time  for  work,  especially  during  the 
summer,  owing  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  shadows  and  delicate  half 
tones  which  are  so  essential  in  picture-making. 

The  presence  of  fog  or  mist  is  often  of  great  value,  and  if  the  sun’s  rays 
penetrate  it  the  exposure  need  hardly  be  increased,  because  under  such  condi- 
tions the  light  is  diffused  or  refracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  shadows  are 
less  intense,  proportionately,  than  on  clear  days,  consequently  the  range  of 
contrasts  come  more  easily  within  the  compass  of  the  sensitive  film. 

For  an  open  shore  view  in  good  light  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon an  exposure  of  i/50th  second  with  stop  fn  (U.  S.  8)  in  lens  would  be 
about  right  on  a rapid  plate  (without  a ray  filter). 

If  one  is  working  against  the  light  or  the  foreground  is  filled  with  large 
dark  rocks  a larger  stop  should  be  used  or  the  exposure  lengthened. 
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Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  such  exposures  as  I suggest  are 
the  result  of  experience  gained  by  using  tested  shutters,  for  the  marked 
speeds  must  generally  be  taken  with  “a  grain  of  allowance.”  The  average 
shutter  when  set  at  “x/xoo”  for  instance  will  give  nearer  i /50th  second  actual 
exposure.  Slower  speeds,  say  between  i/5th  and  1 /25th,  are  more  likely  to 
be  approximately  correct,  although  all  shutters  which  depend  upon  an  ex- 
posed air-valve  for  regulating  their  speed  are  liable  to  vary  with  atmospheric 
changes,  hence  the  advisibility  of  keeping  them  out  of  damp  air  when  not  in 
use. 

As  the  amateur  who  tries  shore  views  in  summer  is  likely  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  friends  waiting  to  have  good  material  spoilt  upon  them  it  may 
be  timely  to  say  that  the  majority  of  such  compositions  are  far  better  without 
figures,  unless  of  course  one  wishes  to  make  genre  studies  of  the  natives 
while  they  are  attending  to  their  business,  in  which  case  the  surroundings 
must  be  of  secondary  interest  and  selected  accordingly.  Especially  objection- 
able from  an  artistic  standpoint  is  the  marring  of  an  otherwise  good  picture 
by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  figures  on  top  of  a rock  in  “see  me”  attitudes. 

In  taking  surf  it  is  most  important  to  give  exposure  enough  to  prevent  the 
spray  from  looking  “frozen,”  yet  not  so  long  as  to  cause  “wooliness.”  For  the 
majority  of  such  subjects  i/25th  second  is  the  best  speed  to  use,  as  it  re- 
produces more  nearly  the  effect  seen  by  the  eyes.  This  was  the  exposure 
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given  the  accompanying  surf  studies. 

In  exceptional  cases  a little  shorter  exposure  may  be  advisable,  say  when 
a mass  of  foaming  water  completely  fills  the  “foreground,”  or  a cloud  of  spray 
is  taken  at  very  close  range. 

Clouds,  or  a gray  sky,  are  practically  essential  as  a general  thing  if  the 
foam  rises  above  the  horizon  line,  as  the  difference  in  actinic  quality  between 
spray  and  clear  sky  is  so  slight  that  good  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Since  the  speed  of  the  shutter  is  adjusted  to  suit  the  motion  of  the  water 
it  is  evident  that  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  light  must  be  controlled  by 
the  size  of  lens  stop  or  speed  plate  employed.  Under  ordinary  conditions  f 16 
can  be  used  with  fast  Iso.  plates  and  fi  i with  those  of  medium  speed. 

When  possible  it  is  best  to  mount  the  camera  on  a tripod  and  arrange  the 
composition,  then,  after  making  ready  for  the  exposure,  devote  all  one’s  at- 
tention to  watching  the  incoming  waves,  for  it  is  rather  difficult  to  watch 
them  and  hold  a hand-camera  steady  in  a gale  at  the  same  time ; although 
there  are  times  when  it  must  be  done  to  secure  a view  at  all. 

It  is  well  to  attach  some  kind  of  weight  to  the  tripod  when  there  is  much 
wind.  The  camera  case  would  serve  the  purpose  by  loading  with  pebbles  and 
suspending  by  the  shoulder-strap,  or  a small  cloth  bag  might  be  taken  along 
for  this  purpose. 

To  catch  a breaking  wave  at  its  maximum  height  the  shutter  should  be 
released  while  the  spray  is  still  rising. 
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Views  taken  afloat  only  need  about  half  the  exposure  of  those  along- 
shore, owing  to  the  amount  of  light  reflected  upward  from  the  water. 

The  development  of  marine  negatives  demands  a word  before  closing.  A 
developer  suitable  for  normal  tray  use  is  satisfactory,  but  may  with  advantage 
be  diluted  with  one-half  to  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  especially  for  surf  sub- 
jects. Keep  the  temperature  at  60-65  degrees  Fahr.  M.Q.  or  Edinol  without 
bromide  are  both  good,  working  soft  without  danger  of  producing  chemical  fog. 

The  only  caution  necessary  is  to  avoid  over-development,  particularly  on 
surf  studies.  With  these  the  difficulty  is  to  preserve  the  sparkle  of  the  spray 
and  bring  out  shadow  detail  in  the  rocks  at  the  same  time.  What  is  wanted 
is  softness  but  not  Hotness,  and  the  best  way  I know  of  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  is  to  use  a diluted  tray  developer  containing  about  one  grain  of  reducer 
(developing  agent)  to  each  ounce,  and  stop  development  as  soon  as  the 
details  in  the  highlights  and  half  tones  are  well  out,  which  with  proper  ex- 
posure will  be  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

If  the  deep  shadows  are  so  thin  in  the  finished  negative  that  they  print  too 
rapidly  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  subject  the  matter  can  be  remedied 
by  staining  such  portions  carefully  with  weak  yellow  dye,  or  working  on  the 
back  of  the  plate. 
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IiE  so-called  “pinhole”  was  the  forerunner  of  the 


modern  lens ; it  was  in  fact  known  long  before  the 
art  of  photography  itself  was  discovered,  and  was 
used  in  the  camera  obseura  to  project  an  image 
upon  a screen.  After  it  was  found  that  certain 
chemicals  were  altered  in  character  by  light,  and 
the  various  photographic  processes  were  developed 
as  a result,  the  pinhole  was  for  a long  time  a 
popular  substitute  for  the  lens.  Then  came  the 
rapid  development  of  the  lens  itself,  until,  following 
the  discovery  of  Jena  glass,  came  the  perfection 
comprised  in  the  high  grade  anastigmat  of  to-day. 
With  the  improvement  in  tools  came  a change  in 
ideals,  and  no  photograph  was  considered  unless  it 
showed  microscopic  definition  in  every  plane ; wire- 
drawn sharpness,  bald-headed  skies,  and  clear  glass 
highlights  were  considered  the  only  true  interpretation  of  nature. 

To-day  we  are  in  what  may  be  known  as  the  “Renaissance”  of  photog- 
raphy. Artists  and  photographers  realize  that  there  are  no  pure  blacks  or 
whites  in  nature;  that  the  eye  does  not  see  the  adjacent  twig  and  the  distant 
mountain  at  the  same  time  with  equal  sharpness,  and  that  the  colors  of  nature 
can  be  represented  in  monochrome  by  differences  in  light  and  shade.  As  a 
result  of  this  new  thought,  painters  and  photographers  have  become  more 
closely  akin  and  the  newer  art  has  taken  from  the  old  and  made  real  in  its 
own  practice  such  terms  as  tone,  perspective,  drawing,  balance,  composition, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  All  of  which  brings  us  back  towards  the  beginning. 
If  infinitely  sharp  definition  is  not  necessary,  and  in  fact  inartistic,  what  pur- 
pose save  that  of  speed  is  served  by  the  modern  anastigmat?  We  desire  dif- 
fusion of  focus  and  softness  of  definition,  or  there  would  be  no  market  for 
the  “pictorial”  lenses  now  popular,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
sharp  focus ; and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  our  humble  friend,  the  pin- 
hole, may  be  made  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  these  ultra  modern  lenses.  For 
convenience  in  comparison  we  may  draw  up  a table  as  follows: 


PICTORIAL  LENS. 


1.  Limited  field  of  definition. 

2.  Softness  of  image. 

3.  Speed. 

4.  Cost. 
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PINHOLE. 

1.  Universal  definition. 

2.  Softness  of  image. 

3.  Flexibility. 

4.  Lack  of  speed. 

5.  Rectilinearity. 

6.  Cheapness. 

Referring  to  the  first  two  items  of  comparison  in  the  above  table,  those 
relating  to  definition,  we  find  that  the  lens  has  its  sharpest  definition  in  a 
shallow  field,  while  that  of  the  pinhole  is  practically  equal,  whatever  the  dis- 
tance ; the  advantage  may  be  either  with  the  lens  or  with  the  pinhole,  depending 
upon  the  preference  of  the  user.  For  example,  should  the  user  desire  to 
accentuate  one  plane  by  having  it  in  sharpest  focus,  with  the  balance  of  the 
picture  “fuzzy,”  he  would  prefer  the  lens;  should  he  desire  a universal  soft- 
ness, he  would  choose  the  pinhole.  In  speed,  the  advantage  is  all  with  the 
lens;  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  class  of  subjects  which 
would  naturally  be  attempted  with  either  this  type  of  lens  or  with  the  pinhole 
does  not  require  extremely  short  exposure.  In  cost,  naturally,  there  is  no 
comparison.  Suppose,  then,  we  call  matters  “even”  as  far  as  we  have  gone, 
and  consider  the  items  of  flexibility  and  rectilinearity  which  the  pinhole  pos- 
sesses and  the  pictorial  lens  does  not,  and  see  whether  these  advantages  alone 
do  not  make  the  pinhole  worthy  of  trial.  In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that 
the  pinhole  is  of  practically  universal  focus ; that  is,  no  matter  how  close  or 
how  far  the  aperture  is  placed  with  relation  to  the  plate,  the  image  is  equally 
sharp.  The  result  is  that  by  moving  the  plate  up  close  to  the  pinhole,  an 
image  covering  an  angle  of  ioo°  may  be  made ; by  drawing  the  plate  back,  an 
angle  of  only  150  or  20°  may  be  covered.  This  means  that  the  pinhole  may  be 
used  as  a wide  angle  lens  or  as  a telephoto  and,  even  more  important,  the  size 
of  the  image  on  the  plate  may  be  controlled,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  filled  with 
what  is  essential  to  the  picture  and  images  of  various  sizes  produced  without 
moving  the  camera ; thus  the  pinhole  takes  the  place  of  a battery  of  lenses  and 
may  be  called  “Flexible.”  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  images  formed 
by  the  pinhole  are  absolutely  rectilinear,  and  are  equalled  in  this  quality  by  the 
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anastigmats  only ; its  value  for  architectural  work,  for  copying  line  drawings, 
etc.,  is  therefore  great  and  it  may*  be  referred  to  as  “Rectilinear." 

The  pinhole  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  different  ways  and  to  meet  dif- 
ferent conditions ; it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  regular  camera  or  a 
special  box  may  be  constructed.  If  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a shutter 
mounted  directly  on  the  front  board,  the  pinhole  may  be  made  in  a sheet  of 
metal  mounted  to  screw  into  the  shutter  in  place  of  the  lens  cells,  or  the  iris 
diaphragm'  closed  to  its  smallest  aperture  may  be  used  at  the  pinhole ; this 
arrangement  is  not  satisfactory  for  wide  angle  work,  as  the  lens  tube  will 
cut  off  part  of  the  light  rays  when  the  plate  is  close  to  the  aperture. 

If  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a removable  lens-board,  an  extra  board  may 
be  made  or  purchased  and  the  pinhole  mounted  upon  it  Although  a shutter  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  the  exposures  being  long  enough  to  be  made  by  draw- 
ing and  replacing  the  dark  slide  of  the  plateholder,  it  is  a convenience,  and 
may  be  made  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Procure  a strip  of  sheet  brass, 
say  24  inches  wide,  from  the  hardware  dealer  or  from  a jeweler  and  bend 
up  one  end  as  shown  at  S to  serve  as  a handle.  Then  with  a fine  flat  file  cut 
a groove  as  shown,  leaving  only  a thin  film  of  metal.  Press  on  the  center  of 
this  thinned  portion  with  an  awl  until  the  metal  is  raised  slightly  on  the  other 
side,  and  rub  this  projection  with  an  oil  stone  or  with  emery  cloth  until  a 
tiny  aperture  is  made.  Take  a number  8 needle  and  enlarge  and  round  out 
this  aperture,  being  sure  to  have  the  edges  smooth,  and  your  shutter  is  com- 
plete. 

Bore  a .hole  H in  the  center  of  your  lens  board  and  of  a diameter  smaller 
than  the  width  of  the  shutter — about  y2  inch  diameter  for  a 24  inch  shutter — 
and  ream  it  out  to  a funnel  shape  on  the  inside ; mount  the  shutter  by  means 
of  the  strips  NN.  It  is  even  better  to  chisel  out  a groove  in  the  board  for  the 
shutter  to  slide  in,  but  this  requires  some  skill  with  tools.  Now  slide  the 
shutter  over  until  the  pinhole  X is  exactly  over  the  center  of  the  hole  IT  and 
drive  the  peg  P snug  against  the  fiat  end  of  the  shutter ; pull  the  slide  back 
until  X is  clear  of  the  hole  H and  drive  the  peg  P.  In  order  to  expose,,  the 
shutter  is  pushed  over  against  P ; to  close,  it  is  pulled  back  until  blocked  by  P. 

The  making  of  a pinhole  camera  complete  is  a trifle  more  troublesome. 
Two  boxes  are  required — one  having  its  inside  dimensions  a trifle  greater  than 
those  of  the  plate  to  be  used  and  the  other  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  first 
box  sliding  tightly  into  it;  the  construction  will  be  apparent  from  the  drawing. 
The  shutter  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  larger  box  in  the  manner  previously 
described  for  attaching  to  a lens  board.  The  smaller  box  is  cut  away  at  one 
side  as  shown  at  L to  a depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plateholder ; a cleat 
is  fastened  inside  at  a corresponding  depth  on  the  side  M to  serve  as  a 
rest  for  the  other  end  of  the  holder.  A hinged  door  is  placed  at  the  lear  of 
this  box,  and  is  faced  with  velvet  or  felt  as  shown  at  F-F  to  prevent  light 
leakage ; it  is  held  when  closed  by  the  hasp  C.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a ground- 
glass,  this  door  must  be  cut  away  and  the  glass  rabbeted  in  as  shown  at  Z.  A 
finder  may  be  improvised  where  ground-glass  focusing  is  not  desired,  by 
driving  brass  tacks  at  R-R  (being  a distance  apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
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plate  used)  and  at  K,  the  center  of  the  rear  of  the  inner  box;  the  angle  of 
view  covered  is  shown  by  sighting  along  these  tacks,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

The  apparatus  must  be  light-tight  and  both  boxes  painted  a dead  black 
inside  to  prevent  reflections.  The  addition  of  tripod  sockets  and  a carrying 
handle  adds  to  the  convenience,  while  a binding  screw  as  shown  at  W makes 
it  possible  to  set  the  box  firmly  at  any  desired  focus. 

The  best  guide  to  exposure  is  experience,  but  well  lighted  subjects  will 
require  from  thirty  seconds  to  one  minute. 

[It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  article  that  a pin  hole  is  a satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  modern  highly  developed  and  perfected  photographic  objective.  Edit or J 


MAN’S  PORTRAIT 


M1EREVELT 


Plate  xv 


Illustration  to  “ The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Galleries  ” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

FLORA  LEWIS  MARBLE. 

VERY  amateur  photographer  has  a strong  geographical 
sense.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  this  watch  a tourist 
with  his  kodak.  He  will  take  a picture  of  the  steamer, 
trying  to  get  the  name  so  it  can  be  read.  He  will  snap 
at  the  dock  and  various  streets  and  hotels  in  every  town 
he  visits.  He  will  add  a few  castles  and  snow-capped 
mountains  to  his  collection,  being  sure  to  have  the 
guide  or  the  burro  he  rode  in  each  picture.  These 
things  have  a personal  interest  for  the  tourist,  but  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  not  artistic  photographs. 
However,  the  tenth  man  may  be  an  artist  with  a camera. 
If  he  is  a realist  he  will  choose  the  same  material  for 
his  pictures  that  the  amateur  found,  but  he  will  group 
his  figures  skilfully,  make  a careful  study  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  get  for 
his  result  cleverly  chosen  bits  of  local  color,  brought  out  with  forceful  realism. 
This  is  geographical  art.  It  is  interesting,  nearly  always.  It  is  a vivid  and 
faithful  representation  of  geographical  traits  often  picturesque  and  fascinating; 
this  cannot  be  denied.  It  has  many  followers  among  great  artists  of  the 
brush ; recall  the  street  scenes  of  Dupray  and  Detaille.  The  art  world  could 
not  get  along  without  folks  who  see  with  the  realistic  eye,  but  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  this.  It  is  the  art  that 
puts  aside  local  traits  of  geography  and 
portrays  the  spirit  of  universal  Nature. 

Let  an  artist  with  a belief  that 
landscapes  can  and  do  portray  emotion 
come  the  way  that  our  tourist  trod, — 
what  will  he  do?  If  he  takes  a picture 
of  a boat  it  will  be  silhouetted  against 
a flood  of  evening  light,  or  half  lost 
in  a morning  mist.  Any  boat  in  any 
water  might  look  like  this  boat  under 
the  same  conditions.  If  he  makes  an 
exposure  of  a road  it  will  be  a wind- 
ing path  that  you  and  I have  trod, 
wherever  we  live.  If  he  portrays  trees, 
they  might  be  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  group  will  be  familiar  to  every 
man  who  loves  trees.  If  he  pictures  a 
flower  garden,  whether  it  is  the  tangled 
plot  in  a peasant’s  dooryard  or  the  too 
formal  garden  about  a mansion  house, 
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MOONLIGHT  IN  THE  JUNE  GARDEN 


he  will  shroud  the  place  in  poetry  and  mystery.  The  picture  will  speak  to 
everyone  who  loves  a garden,  and  will  seem  familiar  to  all.  This  man’s  pic- 
tures will  make  a universal  appeal,  and  that  is  the  proof  of  the  greatness  of 

art.  In  painting,  this  school  is  represented  by  Corot  and  many  of  the 

modern  landscape  artists. 

Both  schools  of  art  express  truth.  Whether  a man  belongs  to  one  or 
the  other  is  largely  a matter  of  temperament.  The  child  who  dislikes  fairy 
stories  and  refuses  to  make  believe,  but  demands  if  this  -is  true  and  that 
is  what  it  seems  to  be,  will  grow  up  to  be  a realist.  The  fanciful  child 

who  ponders  over  dreams  and  lives  in  a world  of  his  own  imaginings  is  likely 

to  become  an  idealist.  One  is  contented  with  facts  that  are  true,  the  other 
sees  truth  beyond  facts.  These  two  schools  are  expressed  in  every  art,  as 
mind  and  emotion  are  bound  to  express  themselves.  The  tool  in  a man’s 
hand  is  guided  by  the  power  within  him,  so,  when  the  idealist  took  the 
camera  this  spirit  was  bound  to  creep  into  photography. 

You  ask  how  he  does  it?  He  sees  the  universal  oneness  of  Nature 
when  man  has  left  her  alone.  He  chooses  subjects  for  his  photographic 
studies  that  are  not  “geographical.”  He  wants  studies  that  make  a natural, 
universal  appeal.  This  is  his  first  great  object.  He  subordinates  everything 
to  it.  He  chooses  his  point  of  viewr,  the  lighting,  the  plate,  the  length  of 
exposure,  all  with  this  end  in  view.  He  states  broad  facts,  and  leaves  out 
all  detail  which  would  be  local.  He  loves  to  work  in  the  evening,  or  early 
morning.  He  accepts  no  rule,  or  tool,  as  final,  knowing  that  there  is  much  to 
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learn  yet  in  this  field  of  landscape  photography.  He  keeps  his  mind  and 
heart  open  to  every  new  suggestion  from  pictures,  or  Nature,  and  pushes 
on  toward  the  great  future  of  the  camera. 


DOUBLE  PORTRAIT 

HANS  Imperial 

BURCKMAIR  plate  XIX  Museum 

Illustration  to  “ The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Galleries' 
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CALMLNTIUM 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  F.C.S. 

WANT  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  an  account  of  my  experience  with  a 
comparatively  new  and  remarkably  useful  studio  ad- 
junct, a description  of  which  I have  already  given 
last  year  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and 
to  which  I was  incited  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
laudatory  reference  to  it  in  that  important  science 
journal,  Nature.  The  article  in  question  is  merely 
a cement,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  purchasable 
in  the  States ; if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be,  and  its 
properties  known  to  everyone — photographer  or 
otherwise.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  as  my  re- 
marks will  be  full  of  praise,  that  what  I have  to 
say  is  entirely  disinterested.  I never  saw  the 
maker  and  know  nothing  of  him,  nor  have  I any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  manu- 
facture ; but  I have  already  found  Caementium  so  valuable,  so  great  an  aid  to 
economy  of  apparatus  that  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I say  the  well-worn 
phrase,  “no  home  should  be  without  it,”  is  eminently  applicable  to  this  sub- 
stance. 

This  remarkable  preparation  of  which  the  makers  say,  “it  sticks  every- 
thing without  being  sticky,”  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  hundred 
and  one  other  cements  on  the  market  which  are  mainly  variants  in  one  form 
or  another  of  dissolved  glue,  gum,  or  shellac.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
very  thick  cream ; it  is  probably  a form  of  soluble  alkaline  silicate  holding  in 
suspension  a finely  divided  white  solid,  whether  silica  or  a baryta  salt  matters 
little,  seeing  it  is  sold  at  a cheap  enough  rate  to  obviate  any  attempt  at  a home- 
made imitation.  It  truly  bears  out  the  recommendation  of  not  being  sticky 
when  manipulated;  but  it  sticks  things  together  “as  fast  as  glue”  and  soon 
becomes  insoluble,  and  is  then  waterproof  and  fireproof,  justifying  its  secondary 
title  of  “liquid  porcelain.”  There  is  nothing  that  glue  or  any  of  the  cements 
will  stick  that  the  new  material — Caementium — will  not  do  equally  well,  and, 
in  many  cases,  very  much  better,  especially  in  photographic  work,  for  the 
repaired  article  can  be  used  for  holding  water,  chemicals,  everything,  without 
coming  apart  at  the  join  if  due  time  for  setting  is  allowed.  Rubber,  vulcanite, 
celluloid,  and  blacklead  are  about  the  only  things  it  cannot  be  used  for.  Even 
for  woodwork  exposed  to  damp,  where  glue  would  be  absolutely  useless,  it 
is  effective  and,  once  set  and  dry,  never  loses  its  grip;  indeed  it  may  be  used  as 
a kind  of  varnish  for  such  work.  Not  only  can  it  be  used  for  joining  broken 
pieces  together,  it  is  capable  of  building  up  missing  parts,  even  to  the  making 
of  new  handles  to  pouring  vessels.  For  example,  I use  for  varnishing  nega- 
tives one  of  the  well-known  Japanese  China  tea-pots  which  eventually  had  the 
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end  of  the  spout  knocked  off,  and  the  lid  broken  to  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
lost.  I made  a new  end  to  the  spout  with  Caementium  and  filled  up  the  hole 
left  through  the  absence  of  a piece  when  the  lid  was  mended,  and  now  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  where  the  added  matter  starts,  and  where  it  ends.  It  fastens 
glass  to  glass  till  the  two  become  inseparable,  however  much  they  are  exposed 
to  wet.  As  an  example  I may  mention  a rough  plate  glass  window  in  my 
laboratory  which,  unfortunately,  is  on  the  ground  level,  and  offers  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  ordinary  boy  to  do  some  mischief  in  passing.  One  of  them 
was  testing  the  hardness  of  a paving  stone  against  the  window ; the  stone 
proved  conqueror,  the  defeat  of  the  window  being  shown  by  a hole  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand,  with  radiating  cracks.  I cleaned  the  film  from  an 
old  negative  of  stout  glass,  smeared  it  well  with  Caementium  and  applied  it  like 
a plaster  to  the  new  ventilator.  It  set  hard  in  a day  or  two,  and  though,  of 
course,  not  very  sightly,  it  still  adheres,  wind  and  waterproof,  though  summer 
and  winter  rains  have  beaten  upon  it  for  a couple  of  years.  1 have  used  it 
with  satisfaction  upon  a large  variety  of  articles,  and,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
I may  be  drawing  on  my  imagination,  I will  append  photographs  of  a fe-w.,  as 
concrete  evidence,  and  as  being  instructive  and  useful  to  those  unacquainted 
with  Caementium.  The  jug  shown  is  a three-gallon  Doulton-ware  receptacle, 
the  handle  of  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  usual  Mr.  No-one.  When 
filled  with  water  the  whole  will  not  weigh  much  under  half  a hundred  weight ; 
yet  the  handle  supports  the  weight  well  without  any  sign  of  giving  way.  The 
join  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  as  I purposely  left  any  superabundant  mat- 
ter that  got  squeezed  out  to  remain,  so  as  to  add  to  the  strength.  Ordinarily 
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for  seemliness  it  is  better  when  the  cement  is  set  to  scrape  away  the  surplus, 
which  can  easily  be  done  with  a penknife  or  glass-paper  before  it  becomes 
too  hard. 

Of  the  two  dishes  the  one  to  the  right,  a 13x11  porcelain,  had  one  corner 
broken  off  which  rendered  it  absolutely  useless.  I joined  it  on  with  Csementium, 
and,  further,  put  on  the  outside  a plaster  of  strong  linen  thickly  covered  with  the 
same,  and  painted  a further  quantity  over  it  when  smoothed  into  place  to  make 
doubly  secure.  I gave  it  two  months  to  harden,  and  now  though  it  has  been  in 
daily  use  for  eighteen  months  for  holding  the  acid  solution  for  platinotype  work 
it  still  appears  as  good  as  ever. 

The  other  dish  is  of  enamelled  iron.  The  enamel  chipped  away  near  the 
corner,  the  metal  rusted,  and  a hole  quickly  formed,  rendering  the  dish  useless. 
I first  applied  a dab  of  Caementium,  allowed  it  to  set  and  stand  for  a week  or 
two ; but  the  mend  only  lasted  for  a few  months  and  began  to  leak  again.  I 
next  applied  another  dab  of  the  cement  and  pressed  against  it  a small  piece 
of  glass,  and,  likewise  another  piece  of  glass  opposite  to  it  against  the  hole  on 
the  outside.  The  inner  piece  may  be  discerned  in  the  photograph.  The  dish 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  daily  use,  and  answers  every  purpose  it  is 
put  to. 

Two  “Winchester  quarts”  are  shown  with  their  stoppers  in  situ.  In  one 
the  stopper  head  was  broken  leaving  so  small  a piece  behind  that  the  stopper 
could  not  be  used.  A smear  of  Caementium  enabled  me  to  join  the  broken-off 
piece,  and  although  the  bottle  is  used  for  holding  the  alkaline  solution  for 
“pyro”  developer,  and  often  has  to  be  tapped  hard  to  loosen  it,  it  remains  as 
good  and  useful  as  ever.  The  join  shows  in  the  print. 

The  other  bottle  appears  to  have  a white  stopper.  This  really  was  a 
case  of  repair  as  an  experiment.  The  whole  of  the  stopper  head  was  broken 
off  and  lost,  and  the  bottle  put  aside  for  a cork,  as  the  broken  stopper  could 
not  be  withdrawn  when  required.  I built  up  a new  head  with  Caementium, 
taking  two  or  three  days  to  do  it,  and  then  cut  it  into  shape  with  my  penknife 
and  trimmed  it  smooth  with  glass-paper.  It  is  now  like  a solid  piece  of  glass 
and  answers  just  as  if  it  were  the  ori- 
ginal stopper. 

Turning  now  to  the  smaller  ob- 
jects there  will  be  seen  in  front  a 
chemical  thermometer  which  consisted 
of  the  usual  tube  enclosed  in  another 
wider  tube,  the  upper  half  of  which 
got  accidentally  broken  away  so  that 
the  instrument  had  to  be  put  aside. 

Cutting  up  another  cleaned  negative 
into  narrow  slips  I joined  them  up 
with  Gementium  into  a square  tube 
which  I slipped  over  the  unprotected 
tube  till  it  met  the  remains  of  the 
outer  tube.  I filled  up  the  space  at 
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the  junction  with  Caementium,  and  when  the  latter  was  set  and  dry  I 
closed  the  open  end  by  fastening  down  upon  it  a tiny  square  of  glass,  and 
became  the  possessor  of  a thermometer  superior  to  its  original  form,  for  it  would 
not,  when  repaired,  roll  about  when  resting  on  the  edge  of  a dish  of  hot  platino- 
type  developer,  an  annoying  trick  most  of  us  are  familiar  with.  The  four-ounce 
graduate  shown  has  a white  ring  painted  round  it  (with  the  same  cement)  to 
enable  it  to  be  readily  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  darkroom.  I must  claim 
seniority  for  this  idea,  as  I described  it  in  the  B.  J.  P.  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

In  the  middle  is  seen  a bottle  which  is  simply  a work-room  measure,  with 
the  graduations  painted  on  in  Caementium — rather  a difficult  task,  by  the 
way,  for  it  will  not  flow  like  paint  from  a brush,  hence  the  unprofessional  ap- 
pearance of  the  numerals. 

Finally,  there  is  a test  tube  on  foot,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  broken 
off  so  that  the  tube  would  not  stand  by  itself.  I cut  down  a piece  of  glass 
with  a diamond  till  about  as  large  as  a dollar  piece,  smeared  it,  stuck  it  on  with 
our  cement,  taking  care  to  see  that  the  tube  stood  perfectly  upright,  put  it  aside 
to  dry  and  harden,  and  then  took  it  into  use  in  which  it  has  been  for  a long 
period,  as  useful  as  when  unbroken. 

On  the  left  side  is  seen  a six-penny  (12  cent)  bottle  of  Caementium  with 
its  easily  used  and  secured  cap  or  cover. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  time  recommended  for  setting  and  hardening 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  material,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  object  requiring  to  be  used  for  liquids  that  this  course 
is  desirable.  If  it  is  merely  a case  of  cementing  and  fastening  broken  articles 
together  a couple  of  days  suffices,  and  I may  add  that  recently  the  inventor  has 
brought  out  a powder  to  add  to  the  Caementium  which  reduces  the  weeks  to  days 
necessary  for  setting  to  insolubility.  Since  I first  used  it  the  maker  has  in- 
troduced several  improvements  and  novelties,  among  the  latter  being  a special 
transparent  colorless  form  of  the  cement  to  be  used  mending  glass.  My  ex- 
perience, however,  with  these  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  write  about  them. 
The  tins  of  Caementium  can  now  be  had  at  so  low  a price  as  four-pence  (8 
cents),  and  in  conclusion  I recommend  every  photographic  employer  to  pur- 
chase a bottle  and  put  it  to  practical  test. 
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SCENES  IN  NORWAY 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT, 

Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Photo graphic  Illustrations  by  Professor  Robert  Collett , of  the 
University  of  Christiania.) 

10  INTELLIGENT  traveler  who  visits  Norway’s 
j beautiful  capital — Christiania, — even  if  it  be  only 
for  a few  days,  can  afford  to  leave  the  city  without 
first  having  been  through  her  new  natural  history 
museum.  Lor  it  is  there  that  one  finds  upon  exhibi- 
tion preserved  specimens,  arranged  singly  and  in 
groups,  in  attractive  cases,  all  of  the  existing  ani- 
mals and  plants  of  the  entire  kingdom,  with  many 
other  natural  products  besides.  The  existence  of 
what  this  fine  collection  has  to  offer,  and  the  elegant 
structure  containing  it,  is  largely  due  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Norway’s  leading  scientist,  Robert 
Collett,  who,  for  upwards  of  half  a century,  has  filled 
the  position  of  curator  to  the  institution.  In  all  the  north  of  Europe  no 
naturalist’s  name  is  better  known  than  is  Professor  Collet’s,  who  is  not  only  an 
independent  worker  in  science,  director  of  the  museum;  but  is  likewise  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  He  is  not  only  familiar 
with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Norway  and  her  natural  products,  but  this  informa- 
tion he  has  obtained  first  hand.  Every  summer,  with  gun  and  camera,  he 
thoroughly  explores  some  chosen  region  of  his  native  land,  either  along  her 
long  coast  line,  with  the  numerous  off-lying  islands,  or  through  the  inland 
district. 

During  the  winter  of  1907  my  wife  was  in  Christiania  visiting  relatives 
and  friends,  and  while  there  she  went  one  day  to  the  zoological  museum.  Her 
meeting  Professor  Collett  was  an  event  of  special  interest,  as  he  had  been  a 
correspondent  of  the  present  writer  since  1881, — and,  too,  the  present  writer 
had  since  that  time  published  in  this  country  a great  many  of  the  professor’s 
celebrated  photographs  of  Norwegian  scenes  and  animals,  likewise  those 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Nansen,  the  distinguished  arctic  explorer,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  owls  of  Norway. 

P>efore  taking  her  leave  Professor  Collett  presented  Mrs.  Shufeldt  with  a 
collection  of  his  most  recent  photographs,  none  of  which  had  'been  published. 
These  through  his  kind  permission  illustrate  the  present  article,  the  histories 
he  sent  with  them  being  incorporated  in  the  text. 

These  present  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  Norway,  scenes  that 
are  familiar  to  the  majority  of  English  and  American  tourists  who  visit  that 
country  every  year,  and  to  the  great  body  of  Scandinavians  who  have  adopted 
United  States  as  their  home. 
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EUROPEAN  VIPER  {Fig.  i) 


Professor  Collett’s  photographic  work  is  of  special  value,  and  of  great 
heauty.  He  possesses  distinctly  the  artistic  mind  and  temperament,  and  in 
his  scenic  photography  one  of  his  chief  successes  is  due  to  the  admirable 
judgment  he  invariably  displays  in  his  selection,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  taken.  Many  of  his  pictures  enjoy  an  in- 
ternational reputation,  including,  as  they  do,  those  of  the  wild  forms  of  the 
country.  Some  of  those  that  the  writer  has  published  represent  the  massive 
and  precipitous  rocks  that  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  clear  waters 
of  some  of  the  fiords,  and  on  the  dark  sides  of  these  breed  countless  numbers 
of  gulls,  murres,  auks,  and  other  marine  birds. 

Of  a somewhat  different  character  from  these,  a few  of  his  nature  pic- 
tures are  offered  here. 

In  one  of  these  we  have  a specimen  of  the  common  European  viper  or 
adder  ( Vipera  communis) , Fig.  i,  as  seen  in  its  natural  habitat  in  Norway.  This 
poisonous,  and  'Consequently  dangerous  snake,  has  a very  extensive  geo- 
graphical range,  occurring  as  it  does  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  northward  to 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  eastward  to  the  island  of  Saghalien. 

In  another  we  have  a beautiful  example  of  the  Archangelica  officinalis 
(initial  of  the  article),  the  dark  shadow  of  the  interior  of  the  little  deserted 
hut  setting  it  off  in  bold  relief, — a most  fitting  and  natural  background. 

The  common  cormorant  (P.  carbo),  Fig.  2,  breeds  among  the  rocks  along 
the  coast  of  many  parts  of  Norway,  and  in  a third  picture  we  have  one  of  these 
birds, — a female, — on  her  nest.  Ornithologists  will  be  interested  in  this 
photograph,  for  the  reason  that  this  species  of  cormorant  also  occurs  in  the 
avifauna  of  this  country,  and  breeds  in  similar  localities. 

On  high  elevation  in  the  environs  of  Christiania,  we  find  the  famous 
health  resort  known  as  the  Woxenkollen,  Fig.  3.  In  the  winter  time,  the  hills 
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FEMA  LE  COR  MORA  NT  AND  NES  T ( Fig.  2) 


leading  down  from  this  institution  to  the  city  constitute  unrivaled  places  for 
those  given  to  ski-running,  to  enjoy  that  natural  sport. 

Frequently  these  midnight  gatherings  are  of  the  most  enlivening  character 
imaginable,  and  the  visitor  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  experience,  or  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The  atmosphere  is  always  peculiarly 
clear,  cold,  and  bracing,  and  when  the  great  pine  and  other  trees  are  wearing 
their  thick  coats  of  clinging  snow,  that  glistens  and  sparkles  in  the  flash  of 
the  electric  lighting,  the  effects  are  truly  wonderful.  A beautiful  bit  of  this 
scenery  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations,  taken  at  night  by  electric  light 
on  top  of  one  of  the  Woxenkollen  hills, — the  camera-plate  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  no  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  exposure. 

In  some  parts  of  Norway  the  traveler  meets  with  trees  whereon  the 
bark  is  twisted  in  a most  remarkable  manner,  just  as  though  it  had 
been  wrapt  about  the  limbs  and  trunk,  instead  of  growing  in  the  usual  way. 
Such  trees  make  striking  objects  in  the  landscape,  and  a very  fine  specimen  of 
one  of  them  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  4.  It  grows  on 
Handkelifjeld,  a mountain  in  the  region  of  Thelemarken. 

The  strange  manner  in  which  the  limbs  of  this  now  dead  tree  grew  is 
indeed  remarkable  and  worthy  of  note.  It  towers  above  the  low  secondary 
growth  surrounding  it,  and  may  be  seen  from  a long  distance  off.  We  gain 
a good  idea  of  the  height  of  this  tree  when  we  compare  it  with  the  shepherdess 
leaning  against  its  trunk  at  its  base.  She  holds  in  her  hand  the  great  long 
crook  or  staff  used  by  shepherds  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Eide  is  a small  place  over  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  in  about 
latitude  63°  N.  It  is  situated  on  an  out-jutting  peninsula,  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  very  attractive,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  country  in 
certain  parts  of  the  state  of  Maine,  or  even  other  localities  in  New  Eng- 
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SCENE  IN  WOXENKOLLEN , BY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  {Fig  3) 


land.  Birch  trees,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  5,  grow  here  in  great 
luxuriousness,  and  the  limpid  waters  of  the  brooks  and  streams  pass  through 
beautiful  sections  of  the  country  to  finally  empty  into  the  broad  Atlantic. 

In  many  of  the  mountainous  regions  throughout  Norway  the  traveler 
comes  across  quaint-looking  little  cabins  built  one-story  high  of  hewn  or 
even  undressed  logs,  with  their  roofs  of  turf,  stone-slabs,  or  rubble.  These 
may  or  may  not  have  a single  window  and  a doorway.  Often  they  are 
deserted  and  in  a tumble-down  condition,  their  surroundings  being  extremely 
picturesque.  These  cabins  are  known  as  “saeter,”  and  are  the  summer  homes, 
when  occupied,  of  the  peasants  who  in  the  summer  time  have  charge  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  sent  up  in  the  mountains  at  that  season  to  graze  upon  wild 
fields  of  the  valleys  and  mountain-sides.  Three  beautiful  examples  of  such 
“saeter,”  photographed  by  Professor  Collett,  accompany  the  present  article, 
and  the  legends  beneath  them  inform  the  reader  as  to  the  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  (Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.)  These  examples  very 
well  exemplify  the  character  of  these  interesting  habitations,  so  familiar  to 
those  tourists  who  have  passed  through  the  valleys,  and  over  the  mountain- 
sides of  those  regions  in  Norway  where  the  cattle-tenders  and  shepherds  make 
their  homes. 

Norway  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  various  kinds  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  as  long  ago  as  1875  her  live  stock  included  151,903  horses, 
1,016,617  cattle,  1,686,306  sheep,  322,861  goats,  101,020  pigs,  and  96,567  rein- 
deer,— a very  fair  showing  for  a country  of  that  size,  and  the  industry,  is 
probably  more  extensive  at  the  present  time. 

A Norwegian  cattle-range  is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  our  photographs 
(No.  9).  The  picture  was  made  in  the  midsummer  time  at  Fokstuen,  and 
shows  Dovre  Mountain  in  the  far  distance.  The  sleek-looking  cattle  are 
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TREE  IN  HA  NKEL IFJELD  (Fig.  4) 

separates  northern  and  southern 
Norway.  Its  highest  peak  is  7,570 
feet,  and  is  known  as  the  Snehaet- 
tan. 

The  country  is  very  interesting' 
all  through  that  section,  and  some 
good  hunting  may  be  found.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  birch 
regions  where  one  meets  with  fine 
ptarmigan  shooting.  In  the  marshes 
of  the  valleys  woodcock  are  quite 
abundant,  and  some  other  game 
birds  on  the  higher  lands. 

In  some  places  the  timber  line 
extends  up  to  3.000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  as  is  the  case  at  Skeikamp  in 
( iansdel.  Often  the  high  winds 
and  winter  gales  play  great  havoc 
with  it  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  our  illustrations.  Fig.  10. 

Most  of  the  lakes  in  Norway 
are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  ex- 
pansions of  the  principal  rivers, 


browsing  on  one  of  the  mountain 
dairy  farms,  from  which  the  snow  has 
not  melted  entirely  off,  and  the  graz- 
ing very  poor.  Loose  stone  and  rubble 
occur  in  patches  in  many  places,  and 
the  telegraph  road  is  seen  to  cross 
the  picture  at  the  right.  A cross- 
road cuts  this  in  the  middle  distance. 
Bounding  fences,  where  they  exist, 
are  generally  constructed  by  driv- 
ing big,  rough  wooden  stakes  down 
at  intervals,  between  which,  placed 
diagonally  and  close  together  as 
possible,  other  roughly  hewn  rails 
are  inserted, — the  whole  structure 
having  a very  rustic  and  uncouth 
appearance,  though  it  answers  its 
purpose  well. 

Dovrefjeld  or  Dovre  mountain 
seen  in  Fig.  9 is  a spur  of  the 
Scandinavian  Mountains,  situated  in 
about  62°  or  63°  north  latitude.  It. 
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of  which  there  are  a great  many.  Waterfalls  are  even  far  more  num- 
erous, and  some  of  them  are  noted  for  their  great  height,  the  large  volume 
of  water  they  comprise,  and  their  marvelous  beauty.  True  lakes,  how- 
ever, do  exist,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  mirror-like  reflections, 
great  depth,  picturesque  surroundings,  and  frequently  the  splendid  specimens 
of  trout  and  other  fish  that  live  in  them.  Some  species  of  these  grow  to  be 
as  big  as  salmon,  and  they  are  sometimes  taken  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds.  Two  pretty  sheets  of  inland  fresh  waters  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions, one  being  a scene  in  Hadeland,  Fig.  n,  and  the  other  in  Hjerdri 
(Dovre),  Fig.  12,  which  latter  is  3,200  feet  above  sea  level,  at  which  elevation 
sizable  shrubs  or  even  small  trees  are  still  in  evidence. 

Hundreds  of  islands,  both  big  and  little,  skirt  the  western  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  some  of  these  have  been  visited  by  Professor  Collett,  who,  has 
successfully  used  his  camera  at  various  points  of  interest.  Some  of  these,  as 
Hassel  Island,  Fig.  13,  belong  to  the  Loften  group,  others  lie  further  to 
the  northward,  where  the  great  bird  rocks  occur,  mentioned  in  a previous 
paragraph. 

A writer  at  hand  states  when  writing  about  the  chain  of  islands  known 
as  the  Lofotens  that  the  “Mountains  on  the  outermost  group  are  not  par- 
ticularly high— indeed  the  principal  island  Rost,  is  remarkably  low ; but  other- 
wise the  islands  exhibit  a chain  of  granite  peaks  to  be  counted  in  hundreds, 
strangely  characteristic  with  their  jagged,  fantastic  outlines,  and  towering  tq 
a height  of  from  2,000  to  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  truly 
alpine  scenery  is  rendered  the  more  imposing  in  character  by  the  fact  of  its 
rising  directly  from  the  sea.  The  Lofotens  are  connected  on  the  north  with 
the  group  of  islands  called  Vesteraalen,  which,  in  their  southern  parts  fully 
equal  the  Lofotens  in  grandeur.  Within  these  groups  of  islands  lies  the 
largest  island  in  Norway,  Hindoen  (area,  865  square  miles),  with  the  lofty 
peak  Mosadlen. 

Professor  Collett’s  photograph  of  Hassel  Island  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the 
low  and  comparatively  flat  ones  in  character.  Few  trees  flourish  upon  it,  and 
the  humble  dwellings  that  we  see  are  huts  occupied  by  fishermen.  As  has  long 
been  known,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Norway’s  national  wealth  lies  in  her 
fishery  industries,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  herring  and  cod. 
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! Editorial  Notes  I 


E WISH  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  receive  prints  from  their  best  negatives 
for  reproduction  in  these  pages.  We  always  give 
credit  to  the  maker  of  the  pictures  which  we  use, 
and  usually  comment  on  them  editorially  for  the 
greater  interest  of  all  our  readers.  We  are  glad 
to  have  such  explanatory  notes  accompany  these 
pictures  as  their  makers  are  willing  to  send  us 
with  them,  particularly  when  there  is  anything  un- 
usual about  the  exposure,  the  print,  the  plate,  or 
film.  A few  words  about  the  subject  itself  are  also 
always  appreciated.  ■ 


WE  ARE  very  glad  to  hear  again  from  our  French  friend  and  con- 
tributor, Mons.  Edouard  Godry,  who  sends  us  this  time  an  excellent 
portrait  group  of  his  little  grandchildren,  shown  on  following  pages, 


made  out-of-doors,  with  a Goerz  tele 
lens,  on  his  beautiful  country  estate 
near  Creuilly  in  Calvados.  The  other 
picture  which  Mons.  Godry  sends  is 
the  quarter  page  illustration  of  Jap- 
anese Iris. 

CCASIONALLY  one  hears  of 
failures  with  the  employment  of 
methylated  spirit  for  the  hasten- 
ing of  the  drying  of  negatives.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  failures  are  due 
to  non-observance  of  one  or  two  sim- 
ple things.  The  negative  on  leaving 
the  last  washing  water  should  be  rub- 
bed dry  on  the  glass  side  with  a linen 
duster.  The  film  side  should  be  sur- 
face dried  by  lightly  pressing  it  with  a 
sheet  of  fluffless  blotting  paper.  It  is 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP 


Edouard  Godry 


now  to  be  placed  in  a bath  of  methylated  spirit  at  least  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
rocked  occasionally  and  ten  minutes’  immersion  allowed.  If  the  methylated 
spirit  has  previously  been  used  for  drying,  the  plate  should  be  passed  through 
a second  bath  of  spirit  which  has  not  been  previously  used.  The  plate  may 
now  be  set  up  to  dry  in  any  airy  place.  Drying  may  be  hastened  by  fanning 
with  a sheet  of  card  waved  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  rack.  The  two  chief 
causes  of  slow  and  irregular  drying  in  patches,  are  first,  the  use  of  methylated 
spirit  previously  used,  .and  therefore  containing  a detrimental  quantity  of 
water,  and,  second,  the  non- allowance  of  sufficient  time.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  keep  some  previously  unused  methylated  spirit  in  a wash-bottle,  and 
blow  a little  layer  along  the  negative  as  a final  rinse,  and  then  let  it  drain 
oft  from  one  corner. 

$$$$$$ 


WE  were  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a call  from  our  friend  and  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Harry  D.  Williar,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  when  he  was  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Williar  reports  that  his  independent  photographic 
supply  house  is  making  a successful  start,  and  he  promises  us  some  more 
pictures  for  The  Photographic  Times.  In  this  connection  we  may  say  that 
we  are  always  pleased  to  receive  calls  from  our  subscribers  and  readers  when 
they  are  in  New  York. 
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A JUNE  MORNING , ( CALIFORNIA ) A.  M.  Clay 


WE  REPRODUCE  herewith  a picture,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Clay,  of  Berkeley, 
California,  entitled,  “A  June  Morning.”  It  was  our  intention  to  use 
this  picture  as  a cover  illustration  for  our  June  number,  but  examin- 
ing the  print  more  closely,  we  observed  a hazyness  in  the  background,  which 
does  not  seem  typical  of  a June  morning  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We 
wrote  Mr.  Clay  of  our  criticism,  and  in  his  reply  he  says,  “You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  June  mornings  in  this  State  are  generally  cool  and  crisp,  more  like 
September  in  the  East,  and  not  sultry  as  it  is  with  you  in  June. 

The  picture,  originally  3^4  x4j4>  was  taken  with  a Zeiss-Tessar  II  B 
lens,  on  Eastman  film,  at  9.30  a.  m.  ; one  second  exposure;  stop  fn.  The 
woods  were  rather  dark  with  a very  brightly  lighted  distance,  which  tends  to 
impress  one  with  an  autumnal  morning  scene  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Clay  has  made  an  admirable  setting  for  a wooded  scene,  the  light- 
ing in  the  far  distance  showing  up  the  trees  very  clearly. 


1 


♦ $ $ $ $ $ 

THE  photographer  on  his  vacation  with  his  camera  oft  needs  reminding 
of  the  fact  that  novelty  of  subject  is  by  no  means  an  essential  factor  in 
pictorial  value.  A really  good  thing  may  easily  be  passed  over  merely 
because  our  companion  tells  us  he  has  seen  something  “just  like  it”  in  an  ex- 
hibition. On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  ourselves  for  the  first  time  amid 
some  curious  scenes,  e.g.,  some  village  industry,  such  as  willow  weaving,  etc., 
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and  be  led  away  into  the  mistake  of  confusing  the  curious  with  the  pictorial, 
forgetting  that  pictorial  effect  is  more  a matter  of  treatment  than  of  subject. 
In  this  connection  we  recall  a saying  to  the  effect  that  the  scientist  is  a person 
who  tells  you  a new  truth  which  you  do  not  believe,  but  an  artist  tells  you  an 
old  untruth  which  you  do  believe.  This  is,  perhaps,  overstating  the  case, 
nevertheless  a judicious  compromise  between  fact  and  fancy  will  often  convey 
a truer  impression  of  truth  than  does  a hard  and  dry  statement  of  naked  fact. 

«$$$$$ 

NOW  and  again  we  are  all  faced  with  a subject  which  makes  us  hesitate 
as  to  whether  to  classify  it  as  this  or  that,  e.g.,  a group  or  landscape 
with  figures,  etc.,  and  so  we  hesitate  as  to  the  exposure.  Here  is  a case 
where  we  may  advisedly  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  ask  the  question, 
“What  is  the  nearest  dark  part  of  essential  importance?”  For  it  is  this  part  of 
the  picture  which  practically  always  should  settle  the  exposure  question. 
When  we  are  surrounded  by  bright  light  our  iris  contracts,  giving  us  a small 
pupil,  and  it  is  especially  easy  to  pay  insufficient  attention  to  some  small  but 
important  dark  foreground  feature.  But  if  this  be  insufficiently  exposed  our 
picture,  otherwise  perfect,  will  consequently  be  a failure.  The  old  rule  might 
well  be  expanded  thus.  Expose  for  the  nearest  dark  part  of  pictorial  import- 
ance, but  develop  for  the  gradation  of  the  highest  light  of  any  importance. 

$$$$$$ 

THE  accompanying  marine  picture  is  by  a young  lady  amateur, 
Miss  Elsie  Waller,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  It  was  made  with  a Pocket 
Kodak  Camera,  in  i/50th  of  a second,  with  /8  aperture,  on  the  beach 
at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  is  particularly  happy  in  its  grouping,  and  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  foamy  aspect  of  the  surf. 


SURF 


Miss  Elsie  Waller 
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EDWARD  COPE 

ONE  of  nature’s  noblemen  passed  away  when  Edward  Cope  died  Satur- 
day, July  29th,  after  a short  illness.  Mr.  Cope  was  identified  with 
photography  for  many  years  in  the  manufacture,  for  photographers,  of 
the  highest  grade  cardboards  and  other  mounts.  He  was  managing  officer 
and  director  for  many  years  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  most  widely  and  honorably  known  throughout  the 
profession  for  his  upright  character  and  honorable  dealings.  Under  his  wise 
management,  the  Collins  Company  grew,  from  a comparatively  modest  be- 
ginning, to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  manufacturers  of  cardboards 
and  photographic  mounts  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cope  was  not  only  uni- 
versally respected  in  the  photographic  profession,  but  was  greatly  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  honor,  the  kind  of  a man  who 
would  swear  to  his  own  hurt,  and  change  not. 

Edward  Cope  was  born  in  Bulwell,  in  the  outskirts  of  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, on  November  7,  1835.  He  was  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  Edward 
and  Martha  Beresford  Cope,  and  when  but  a boy  came  with  the  family  to 
America.  The  voyage  was  made  in  one  of  the  famous  Cope  Brothers’  pack- 
ets ; but  it  was  so  long,  stormy  and  disagreeable  that  Mr.  Cope  was  never 
willing  to  re-cross  the  ocean. 

Edward  Cope,  the  father,  belonged  to  a family  that  was  prominent  in  the 
lace  and  hosiery  manufacturing  business  at  Nottingham,  and  embarked  in  a 
similar  business  on  his  arrival  in  Germantown,  the  Cope  Mill  at  Pastorius  and 
Osceola  streets  still  being  conducted  by  members  of  the  family.  The  family 
were  originally  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  but  Edward  Cope,  Jr.,  joined 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown  and  later  was  one  of  those  who 
aided  in  establishing  the  Westside  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of  Alfred  M.  Collins,  then  in  the 
retail  paper  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  a co-partnership  was  formed 
with  Henry  H.  Collins  Mr.  Cope  was  made  a member  of  the  firm  of  A.  M. 
Collins,  Son  & Co.  Later  when  the  business  was  incorporated,  Edward  Cope 
was  made  vice-president  and  treasurer,  which  positions  he  filled  until  he 
relinquished  business,  January  1,  1901. 

While  closely  engaged  in  business  Mr.  Cope  yet  found  time  for  extensive 
reading.  He  taught  himself  music,  and  for  many  years  was  the  organist  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  A modest  and  retiring  man,  he  was  interested 
in  all  public  questions  and  particularly  in  philanthropic  work ; but  he  was  never 
willing  to  hold  office  or  assume  responsibility  in  financial  or  business  en- 
terprises other  than  that  with  which  he  was  already  connected.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a widow  ; a son,  Edward  M.  Cope,  for  a number  of  years  a resident 
of  California;  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  of  Germantown. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


DEVELOPED  PRINTS  IN  VIOLET  TONES. 

The  following  is  a method  for  toning  gas- 
light or  bromide  prints  a violet  color.  The 
prints  to  be  treated  must  be  well  fixed  and 
washed. 

The  following  solution  should  be  made : 
English.  Metric. 

No.  i. 

30  ozs.  Water  900  c.c. 

7 grains  Potassium  ferricyanide  0.50  gm. 
7 grains  Iron  oxalate  0.50  gm. 

No.  2. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

52  grains  Cuprous  chloride  3.50  gms. 

To  each  of  these  solutions  add  enough  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate 
to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  formed. 

The  prints  are  placed  in  the  first  bath 
until  they  are  dark  blue,  then  placed  in  the 
second  solution  where  they  become  violet 
in  color,  they  are  then  washed. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  37, 
No.  25;  Photo-Gazette,  1911. 

* * * 

A NEW  REDUCING  AGENT,  “CHINON/"  BY 
A.  & L.  LUMIERE  AND  A.  SEYEWETZ. 

Of  the  various  substances  which  may  be 
used  for  reducing  the  silver  image,  none 
permit  reducing  a negative  which  is  too 
contrasty  through  under-exposure  and  over- 
development without  destroying  or  at  least 
weakening  the  half-tones  of  the  shadows, 
except  ammonium  persulphate.  We  were 
the  first  to  indicate  the  remarkable  action 
of  ammonium  persulphate,  which,  contrary 
to  other  reducers,  preferably  acts  on  the 
densest  parts  of  the  image  and  preserves 
the  middle  tones.  In  a study  of  the  com- 
parative action  of  the  various  reducers  we 
found  that  ammonium  persulphate  in  an 
aqueous  and  acid  solution  is  the  only  re- 
ducer possessing  this  peculiar  property  and 
up  to  the  present  no  other  rivals  it.  Re- 


cently we  recognized  that  certain  organic 
oxidizing  compounds,  like  the  chinons  and 
their  sulphonic  derivatives  in  acidulated 
solutions,  lead  to  the  same  results.  Our 
tests  were  especially  made  with  the  common 
chinon  C6H4O2  and  the  sulphonic  deriva- 
tive C6H402NaS03-  These  substances  in 
aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  an  acid  hav- 
ing the  property  of  forming  a soluble  sil- 
ver salt,  will  dissolve  the  silver  of  the 
image.  The  result  when  using  a saturated 
(0.5%)  aqueous  solution  of  chinon  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  ammonium  persulphate. 
Chinon  sulphonate  in  a 1%  solution  acts 
similarly,  although  the  finest  middle  tones 
are  not  preserved  as  well  as  with  am- 
monium persulphate.  As  the  strength  of 
the  chinon  sulphonate  is  increased  the  re- 
ducing action  is  accelerated,  but  the  re- 
sults are  then  similar  to  the  usual  reducers. 

To  carry  out  the  reduction  with  chinon 
the  following  gave  us  the  best  results : 


English. 

33  ozs.  Water 

2/3  oz.  Sulphuric  acid" 

75  grains  Benzochinon 


Metric. 
1000  c.c. 
20  c.c. 
5.0  gms. 


The  solution  has  a light  yellow  color,  which 
in  time  becomes  brown,  even  in  darkness 
and  at  the  same  time  a brown  precipitate 
forms.  This  color  change  and  precipita- 
tion undoubtedly  is  caused  by  the  slow 
formation  of  chinhydron,  due  to  a partial 
transformation  of  the  chinon  to  hydro- 
chinone  within  the  aqueous  solution.  This 
solution  does  not  act  immediately  on  the 
silver  image,  but  exerts  its  solvent  action 
only  after  some  minutes,  probably  when  it 
has  penetrated  the  gelatine  film.  When  suf- 
ficient reduction  has  taken  place  the  plate 
should  be  rinsed  off,  and  to  prevent  the 
further  action  of  the  chinon  in  the  film,  the 
plate  should  be  placed  in  a 20%  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphite.  This  reagent  at  the 
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same  time  dissolves  any  silver  chloride 
which  may  have  formed  due  to  chlorine 
compounds  in  the  water  and  its  consequent 
action  on  the  silver  sulphate  in  the  film. 

Comparison  of  the  results  with  chinon 
and  the  other  reducing  methods. 

As  we  have  'shown  in  our  earlier  studies 
regarding  the  comparative  results  obtained 
with  the  various  known  reducers,  it  suffices 
here  to  compare  the  results  with  chinon, 
ammonium  persulphate  and  two  reducers, 
Farmer’s  and'  the  cerium  salts,  which  act 
upon  the  surface  of  the  image. 

The  composition  of  the  solutions  which 
we  used  for  our  comparative  tests  was  as 
follows : 

Chinon. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

75  grains  Chinon  . 5.0  gms. 

5 drams  Sulphuric  acid  20.  c.c. 

Ammonium  Persulphate. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

1 oz.,  2p2  drams  Ammonium  per- 
sulphate 40.0  gms. 

Farmer’s  Reducer. 

A. 

16  ozs.  Water  500  c.c. 

75  grains  Potassium  ferricyanide  5.0  gms. 
‘ B. 

16  ozs.  Water  500  c.c. 

3 ozs.,  2/4  drs.  Sadi,  thiosulphate  100  gms. 
Cerium  Salts. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

1 oz.,  5 drs.  ' Cerium  sulphate  50.0  gms. 

6 drs.  Sulphuric  acid  25  c.c. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  obtained 
with  these  various  reducers  we  made  a dry 
plate  having  a series  of  band's  of  varying 
densities,  one  end  being  very  thin  and  the 
other  very  dense.  The  plate  was  then  cut 
into  as  many  strips  as  there  were  test  solu- 
tions. 

These  test  strips  were  placed  in  the 
solutions  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
densest  portions  of  all  strips  had  the  same 
density.  This  made  it  easy  to  determine 
which  reducer  had  attacked  the  lightest  por- 
tions the  least.  These  tests  have  shown  that 
chinon  behaves  like  ammonium  persul- 
phate and  that,  like  the  latter,  it  re- 
duces the  densest  or  darkest  portions  with- 


out destroying  the  fainter  impressions. 
Tests  were  also  made  to  see  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  modify  the  action  of  chinon  by 
changes  in  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid. 
For  these  latter  tests  we  used  strips  of 
plates  like  those  mentioned  above.  In 
these  tests  we  used  the  aforesaid  chinon 
solution,  varying  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  between  5 and  100  c.c.  (80  minims  and 
3 ozs.,  2/4  drams).  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  silver  dissolves  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present.  The 
more  acid  the  quicker  the  action,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  delicate  details  are  also 
more  easily  attacked.  By  this  treatment 
the  color  of  the  silver  also  changes ; it  be- 
comes redder  as  the  amount  of  acid  in- 
creases. 

THEORY  OF  THE  ACTION. 

We  may  accept  that  chinon  oxidizes  the 
silver  in  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  formation  of  silver  sulphate,  which 
is  dissolved  by  the  solution.  From  the  be- 
ginning we  can  follow  the  action  as  the 
solution  becomes  cloudy  if  common  water 
was  used  in  making  the  solution,  as  the 
chlorides  in  the  water  form  silver  chloride, 
which  is  precipitated. 

The  reaction  may  be  expressed'  by  the 
following  equation : 

C6H402  + H2S04  + Ag2  = C6H4(OH)2  + 

Chinon  ^Acid™0  Silver  Hydrochinone 

Ag2S04 

Silver 

Sulphate 

To  explain  why  chinon,  by  preference, 
acts  upon  the  densest  portions  and  pre- 
serves the  more  transparent  parts,  is 
probably  because  the  hydrochinone  and 
the  soluble  silver  salt  play  the  role  of  a 
physical  intensifier,  which  has  a tendency  to 
deposit  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  image 
and  in  that  way  restrains  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  the  solution  on  the  surface  silver 
constituting  the  image.  In  a following  study 
we  have  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  composition  of  the  develop- 
er on  the  results  of  the  reduction,  and  to 
see  if  negatives  developed  with  parami- 
dophenol  and  treated  with  ammonium  per- 
sulphate give  the  opposite  results  as  with 
other  developers. — Apollo,  Vol.  17,  No.  373. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


TO  PREVENT  DOUBLE  EXPOSURE. 

On  the  black  side  of  your  slide  holder 
cut  three  notches  in  the  corner  of  the  wood 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  from 
center  to  center,  an  eighth  or  trifle  more 
wide  and  a little  less  than  one-sixteenth 
inch  deep.  Now  cut  the  outer  edge  of  each 
notch  straight  down  to  about  half  the  depth 
of  the  notch,  which  will  give  a rather  sharp 
tooth  to  each  side  of  the  notches,  thereby 
being  easily  felt  by  either  fingers  or  thumb 
Now  for  the  exposure : A friend  or  two 
with  us  are  engaging  our  attention  with 
their  conversation,  but  we  attend  to  all  the 
operations  of  exposure  automatically  and 
under  control  of  our  sub-conscious  mind. 


Now  we  are  about  to  pull  the  slide,  our 
thumb  comes  in  contact  with  the  notches 
and  the  sense  of  touch  signals  our  sub- 
conscious mind — go  ahead,  but  had  that 
plate  been  previously  exposed  our  Ungers 
come  in  contact  with  the  notches  produc- 
II  ing  the  signal  stop. 

If  you  are  doubtful  of  the  merits  of 
these  little  notches  apply  them  to  just  one 
plateholder  and  when  you  load  this  one 
you  will  at  once  note  the  convenience  for 
loading  alone,  and  especially  if  you  load  in 
total  darkness.  These  little  notches  are 
convenient  in  many  ways  besides  curing 
the  double  exposure  habit. 

O.  W.  Redden. 


ACCESSORIES  YOU  HAVE  AT  HOME. 

You  cannot  obtain  either  a camera  or 
a lens  which  is  suited  to  all  purposes ; buy- 
ing the  many  little  accessories  on  the  market 
costs  money.  But  as  in  every  household 
there  are  numbers  of  articles  which  may 
be  adapted  to  photographic  use,  the  field 
of  the  camera  may  be  broadened  at  slight 
expense. 

Suppose  you  want  to  copy  a small  pic- 
ture full  size  and  have  only  a camera  of 
short  bellows  draw  wi'h  which  to  do  the 
work — it  looks  impossible.  But  put  the 
handle  of  an  ordinary  reading  glass  into 
an  empty  bottle  of  such  a height  that  the 
centers  of  the  print  to  be  copied,  the  cam- 
era lens  and  the  reading  glass  are  in  a line. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  by  mov- 
ing the  reading  glass  to  and  fro,  changing 
the  camera  draw  to  correspond,  you  can 
copy  full  size  and  even  larger.  By  tilting 
the  glass  from  side  to  side,  amusing 
caricatures  may  be  made.  If  you  have  a 
camera  of  long  bellows  draw,  you  can  use 
the  reading  glass  to  make  good  sized  photo- 
graphs of  such  small  objects  as  the  wing 
of  a .fly  or  the  petal  of  a flower. 

Perhaps  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  using 
a focusing  cloth  in  your  field  work,  and 
even  then  have  trouble  in  composing  the 
picture  on  the  ground  glass  because  it  is 
upside  down.  You  can  get  rid  of  both 
troubles  by  the  use  of  a piece  of  mirror  the 
same  size  as  your  plate.  Just  hold  it  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°  back  of  the  ground 
glass  when  focusing  and  the  view  will  be 
shown  on  it  right  side  up  and  full  size.  I 
found  this  mirror  a great  convenience  when 
making  some  nature  studies,  the  camera 
being  worked  on  the  ground ; it  was  vastly 
preferable  to  focusing  while  standing  on  my 
head. 

A.  E.  Swoyer. 
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Editor  the  “Discoveries  Dept.,”  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  K €W  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  take  the  pleasure  of  compliment- 
ing the  editors  upon  the  last  year’s  work 
and  since  vour  "Discoveries  Department’’ 
has  been  vacant  several  times  I have  a 
couple  of  suggestions  which  I have  used 
some  time  and  which  I think  will  interest 
others. 

i.  To  clean  bottles,  trays,  etc. : Obtain 
one  pound  of  commercial  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid — cost  ten  to  fifteen  cents — and 
one  ounce  of  sodium  or  potassium 
dichromate.  Place  in  same  bottle  and 
shake.  Use  until  exhausted,  which,  for 
most  amateurs  will  be  six  months  to  one 
year.  This  removes  most  stains,  all  grease 
and  dirt.  If  necessary  use  a few  shot  in 
bottles  with  the  solution. 


taken  that  the  sections  to  be  removed  should 
be  accurately  marked  so  that  there  will 
be  no  overlapping  of  the  portion  of  the 
plates  and  in  inserting  and  withdrawing 
the  slide  the  camera  should  be  well  cov- 
ered with  the  focusing  cloth  that  light  may 
not  enter  through  the  slit  and  fcg  the  plate. 
Flateholders  and  slides  should  also  be  num- 
bered and  careful  entries  made  in  the  ex- 
posure notebook  to  avoid  double  exposures. 
I have  found  it  most  convenient  to  go  from 
left  to  right  on  the  first  row,  then  on  the 
second,  and  so  on. 

Where  transparent  borders  are  an  ad- 
vantage, as  when  using  Spurr’s  or  similar 
border  negatives  the  necessary  masks  can 
also  be  made  by  this  method  and  in  this 
way  both  border  and  picture  can  be 
printed  together. 

Ernest  Simandl. 


2.  Refitting  ground  glass  stoppers.  Very 
often  a stopper  is  lost  or  broken.  Take  an 
old  stopper  of  about  the  correct  size  and 
grind  in  the  bottle  neck  with  the  follow- 
ing : Moistened  emery  dust  with  a solution 
of  camphor  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
turpentine. 

Both  of  these  methods  have  been  used  by 
myself  at  home  and  are  in  general  use  in 
our  laboratories. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jay  Barton. 

MULTIPLYING  SLIDES. 

These  multiplying  slides  may  be  made  of 
common  plateholder  slides  or  of  dull  black 
cardboard  as  may  be  preferred  ; and  any  size 
or  number  of  exposures  may  be  made  on 
one  plate.  Thus  by  using  the  quarter  slide 


(No.  i),  two  exposures  may  be  made  on 
the  end  of  a plate  by  reversing  it,  and  one 
exposure  may  be  made  by  using  the  half 
slide  (Xo.  4),  as  that  you  have  then  two 
pictures  each  2 x 2^4  and  one  2x4. 


IN’  THE  PERGOLA  Miss  Beth  Adams 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  TPIOUGHTS. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Paris 
by  the  announcement  of  the  well-known 
scientific  investigator,  Commander  Darget, 
of  the  success  of  experiments  in  photo- 
graphing human  thought. 

Commander  Darget,  who  has  devoted  a 
long  time  to  the  study  of  hypnotism  and 
kindred  subjects,  stated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  after  many  trials  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  photographic  impres- 
sions of  thoughts  of  concrete  objects.  He 
produced  as  evidence  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a walking  stick  and  the  other 
a bottle,  in  each  case  the  image  being  per- 
fectly distinct. 

In  explanation  of  his  achievement,  Com- 
mander Darget  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  process : 

After  staring  a long  time  on  the  object 
to  be  photographed  in  a strong  red  light, 
concentrating  all  his  attention  on  it,  he 
fixed  his  gaze  with  all  the  will  power  at  his 
command  on  a photographic  plate  that  had 
previously  been  immersed  in  a weak  de- 
veloper in  a darkroom.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  image  of  the  object 
appeared  on  the  negative. 

According  to  the  Commander’s  theory, 
these  astounding  results  are  due  to  certain 
obscure  light  rays  which  he  calls  “V”  rays. 

As  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  high- 
est official  body  of  savants  in  France,  and 
all  Commander  Darget’s  experiments  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses,  there 
seems  no  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity. 

* * * 

RECORDING  THE  HUMAN  VOICE  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Yet  another  curious  application  of  photog- 
raphy is  described  in  a recent  issue  of 


Knoivledge,  whence  it  appears  that  a young 
Russian  scientist,  M.  Lifschitz,  has  applied 
photography  to  the  making  of  photograph 
records  of  the  human  voice.  “The  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  voice  striking  a mem- 
brane are  thrown  in  the  form  of  luminous 
images  by  a small  mirror  upon  a sensitive 
photographic  film  traveling  at  a high  speed 
as  a band,  and  describe  a curve  upon  it. 
Where  the  light  acts  on  it  the  film  is  render- 
ed hard  and  insoluble.  The  other  parts  re- 
main soft,  and  may  be  washed  away.  For 
reproducing  the  voice  the  band  passes  be- 
fore a fente,  behind  which  is  a chest  of 
compressed  air,  etc.”  The  above  brief 
quotation  will  serve  to  show  that  the  idea 
is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  application  of 
light  action,  and  one  is  naturally  interested 
to  know  how  it  works  out  in  practice. 

* * * 

Photographers,  amateur  and  professional, 
will  soon  be  able  to  inspect  a series  of  five 
thousand  pictures  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  photography.  They  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  official  photographer  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Each  photograph 
will  be  described  in  detail,  and  the  process 
used  and  the  name  of  its  inventor  will  be 
stated.  A study  of  the  collection  would 
give  a man  a liberal  education  in  photog- 
raphy. 

* * =l< 

HIS  SOLUTION. 

Sociologist. — The  poor  have  to  live  in 
dark  rooms. 

Philanthropist. — Darkrooms,  eh  ? Why 
don’t  these  people  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  and  take  up  photography  in- 
stead of  sewing? — Puck. 


Among  theCameraClubs 


m 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  -ontribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  EditorsJ 


LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography  will  be  held  at  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  59  Pall  Mall  East,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  from  September  9th  to  October 
2 1 st,  1911.  The  aim  of  the  exhibition  is 
to  show  only  those  photographs  which 
evince  "distinct  evidence  of  personal  artistic 
feeling  and  execution.”  Since  there  is  no 
exhibition  of  importance  at  this  time  in 
London,  it  will  not  clash  or  be  antagonistic 
in  any  way  with  any  other  organization 
and  should  attract  the  best  work  from  all 
over  the  world.  Entry  blanks,  which  give 
the  conditions  of  the  exhibition  and  full 
particulars,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  ad- 
dressing The  Photographic  Times. 

4-  4-  4* 

ELYSIAN  CAMERA  CLUB,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

The  Elysian  Camera  Club  and  Historical 
Section  was  organized  in  the  year  1902. 

The  Board  of  Managers  meet  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  regular  meeting  of 
club,  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  an- 
nual meeting  second  Tuesday  in  May,  when 
the  election  of  officers  takes  place. 

All  meetings  are  held  at  club  rooms,  307 
Washington  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  club  offers  all  the  advantages  desired 
by  the  amateur  photographers. 

The  Historical  Section  is  a branch  of  the 
organization,  whose  object  is  to  collect 
historical  records  of  Hoboken  and  vicinity, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  proper  manner. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  secre- 
tary, Chas.  Westerburg,  No.  636  Park 
Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  officers  are  as  follows : 

President,  Conrad  R.  Pederson ; Vice- 
President,  Richard  Thiessen ; Treasurer, 
Julius  Nelson;  Secretary,  Charles  Wester- 


burg; Financial  Secretary,  George  Sting; 
Librarian,  Gustave  Peterson ; Chairman 
House  Committee,  Albert  Harrass;  Chair- 
man Print  Committee,  Henry  N.  Peters : 
Chairman  Admission  Committee,  Nicholas 
H.  Peters. 

^ ^ ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  31st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  Associaticn  of  America,  was 
held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  24th  to  29th. 
The  convention  was  welcomed  to  Minnesota 
by  Governor  Everhart  in  an  interesting 
address,  President  Harris  in  his  address 
made  suggestions  which  were  later  adopted 
by  the  convention  and  the  by-laws  amended 
accordingly  regarding  the  distribution  of 
expenses  among  the  officers,  allowing  re- 
muneration for  outgoing  presidents,  in- 
coming presidents,  and  first  vice-presidents, 
and  an  amount  for  clerical  hire  during 
their  term  of  office.  Second  vice-president 
and  secretary  were  allowed  five  per  cent, 
of  all  money  collected  from  their  respective 
positions  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion and  association  annual.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  by  the  convention  a 
division  of  the  country  into  an  eastern  and 
western  section  with  the  National  Conven- 
tion alternating  in  each  section  was 
adopted. 

The  secretary's  report  was  approved  as 
read. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  also  approved 
as  read,  which  shows  the  association  to  be 
in  a most  prosperous  condition,  the  balance 
on  hand  being  over  $7,000,  the  largest  in 
its  existence. 

The  Copyright  League  asked  all  to  co- 
operate and  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  results  of  its 
efforts. 
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The  president  appointed  for  the  com- 
mittee on  ‘‘Selection  of  the  Next  Place  of 
Meeting5';  Mr.  L.  B.  Jones,  Chairman,  who 
later  reported  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  was 
adopted. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  most  educational  address,  was  made 
by  Herr  Diihrkoop,  of  Germany,  who,  with 
his  daughter,  exhibited  and  explained  in 
detail  the  results  of  his  achievements  in 
artistic  photography.  [Mr.  Diihrkoop’s 
address  will  be  published  in  this  maga- 
zine at  a later  date.] 

The  election  of  new  officers  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  Ben  Larrimer ; First  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  Townsend;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Will  H.  Toles,  Secretary,  Manly 
Tyree;  Treasurer  for  three  years,  L.  A. 
Doyer. 

An  invitation  was  received  to  hold  the 
35th  Annual  Convention,  in  1915,  in  San 
Francisco,  during  the  Panama-Pacific 
World’s  Fair. 

The  meeting  of  the  3rd  Congress  of 
Photography  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  convention  of  the  Photographers  As- 
sociation of  America. 

The  14th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  New  England 
and  the  First  National  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  Steeplechase  Island,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  the  week  of  September  nth.  An 
invitation  to  members  and  photographers 
in  general  is  extended  to  display  their  best 
effects.  Any  picture  will  be  hung  if  the 
exhibitor  says  it  is  the  best  photographic 
work  he'can  do,  all  other  restrictions  have 
been  withdrawn. 

President  Garo  desires  that  attend- 
ance records  will  this  year  exceed  any 
previous  convention  held  in  New  England 
and  for  that  reason  was  instrumental  in 
opening  the  doors  to  all  to  exhibit.  New 


inventions  and  demonstrations  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  convention. 

4-  4^  4- 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

The  College  Camera  Club  had  a splendid 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Photography  Salon  on  display  at  their  club 
rooms  on  the  20th.  The  pictures  were 
loaned  to  the  club  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  American  Photography  magazine. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  photograph  business  the  past  two  years 
at  Ely,  Nevada,  has  resumed  the  position 
of  instructor  in  the  printing  and  finishing 
department,  which  he  formerly  held.  Prof. 
McCorkill  whom  he  succeeds  has  pur- 
chased a well-equipped  studio  at  Newton, 
111. 

Mr.  George  Benedict,  president  of  the 
Globe  Engraving  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
donated  a new  patent  etching  machine  for 
the  etching  department  at  Engraving  Hall. 

We  received  pleasant  visits  last  month 
from  former  students  Frank  Meyers,  1908; 
J.  M.  Gorham,  1910;  Maud  Van  Borssum, 
1909;  Lewis  Barrack,  1910.  Mr.  Meyers  is 
now  conducting  a studio  of  his  own  and 
his  father  is  taking  a course  in  photography 
with  us. 

Prof.  John  Gums  of  the  finishing  depart- 
ment is  the  proud  parent  of  a nine  pound 
■son  since  our  last  report.  Prof.  Gums 
says  he  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a crack 
photo-engraver. 

Prof.  Killen  has  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  trip  to  Florida  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  the  south. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  wedding 
card  of  Mr.  Alfred  Herried,  student  of  1910, 
and  Miss  Nora  E.  K.  Hanson,  of  Taylor, 
Wis.  Mr.  Herried  has  an  excellent  posi- 
tion in  Springfield,  111. 
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PRACTICAL  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

By  J.  E.  Barnard.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

This  book  contains  a comprehensive  des- 
cription of  the  details  and  processes  of  the 
practical  scientific  subject  of  photomicrog- 
raphy. The  description  of  experiments  is 
particularly  full  and  lucid,  and  the  num- 
ber of  references  to  the  work  of  others  is 
small.  The  book  is  amply  illustrated,  and 
contains  “some  progressive  examples”  at 
the  end,  with  handsomely  reproduced  illus- 
trations which  will  prove  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  the  photomicrographist.  Toe 
chapters  consist  of  straightforward  descrip- 
tion of  the  microscope,  the  optical  equip- 
ment, the  sources  of  illumination,  the 
photomicrographic  camera,  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  color  screens,  plates,  exposure, 
photographic  processes  and  some  special 
processes,  besides  the  general  introductory 
chapter  on  photography,  its  field,  and  how 
to  enter  it.  We  can  most  cordially  recom- 
mend this  book  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  make  a practical  success  of  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  scientific  work.  It  can  be 
obtained  through  our  publishers. 

I dI * * * 5-  d-  -h 

Burke  & James,  of  Chicago,  have  just 

issued  their  No.  12  catalogue,  which  is  a 

handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  publica- 

tion, and  contains  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  practical  photographer, 
whether  he  be  amateur  or  professional. 
Many  new  goods  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  this  catalogue  for  the  first  time, 
which  gives  it  an  added  interest  and  value. 
The  catalogue  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  mail 
to  any  subscriber  of  The  Photographic 
Times  who  applies  for  it.  The  address  of 
Messrs.  Burke  & James  is  240-258  East 
Ontario  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


In  a recent  issue  of  Photographic  Scraps 
Mr.  J.  I.  Pigg  gives  a sheaf  of  useful 
hints  concerning  the  photomicrography  of 
opaque  objects,  and  recommends  the  omis- 
sion of  the  usual  cover  glass  as  often  as 
possible.  This  advice  we  can  endorse  from 
our  own  experience,  not  only  with  micro- 
objectives, but  also  ordinary  camera  ob- 
jectives of  short  focal  length.  Another  use- 
ful tip  is  the  suggestion  to  use  plasticine 
as  a holder  for  small  things.  By  its  em- 
ployment it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  two 
different-sized  objects — e.g.,  seeds,  shells 
bones,  etc.,  up  to  the  same  level,  and  so  get 
their  nearer  planes  fairly  equally  defined. 
He  further  adds  the  very  good  hint  that 
many  transparent  objects  may  be  advisedly 
photographed  by  reflected  light,  as  though 
they  were  opaque  objects,  as  well  as  by 
transmitted  light  in  the  usual  way. 

4^  4=- 

The  “Official  Journal”  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  for  June  contains  a full 
report  of  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Mees  and 
Piper,  “On  the  Fogging  Power  of  Develop- 
ers.” The  paper  is  conveniently  sectioned 
into  the  relation  between  fog  and  develop- 
ment, method  of  investigation,  measurement 
of  F.  and  K.,  method  of  development,  varia- 
tions of  alkali,  variations  of  hydrokinone, 
etc.  One  of  the  especially  noteworthy  sec- 
tions deals  with  sulphite  fog— -an  effect 
which  will  come  somewhat  as  a surprise  to 
not  a few  readers.  “Oxidation  fog”  and 
“Resistance  to  the  fogs  of  oxidation”  call 
for  careful  attention.  Also  “At  high  tem- 
perature, formalin  being  added  to  harden 
the  film,  the  fog  showed  a shiny  silver  sur- 
face most  marked  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate,”  is  a sentence  to  be  noted.  Dr. 
Scheffer’s  contribution  to  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion should  also  be  read  with  especial 
care. 
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“Songs  of  Courage  and  Other  Poems,” 
by  Bertlia  F.  Gordon,  New  York.  The 
Baker  & Taylor  Co. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  in  attractive 
and  permanent  book  form  of  an  adequate 
collection  of  Miss  Gordon’s  valorous 
“Songs  of  Courage,”  and  exquisite  “Other 
Poems.” 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  printing  in 
these  pages  two  of  Miss  Gordon’s  poems, 
(“A  Portrait,”  in  the  April  number,  and 
“A  Picture,”  in  the  May  issue),  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  both  of  these  dainty 
verses  are  included  in  the  present  volume. 

There  are  about  fifty  poems  in  all  in  the 
little  book,  which  is  most  tastefully  printed 
and  bound.  The  frontispiece  is  a charm- 
ing portrait  of  the  author. 

By  permission  of  the  publishers  we  re- 
print one  of  the  poems  herewith,  whose 
subject  and  substance  is  appropriate  to 
our  own  columns.  It  is  entitled : 

A PORTRAIT. 

God  wrought  one  day,  and  thought  of  mak- 
ing you. 

He  took  two  mountain  springs  to  make 
your  eyes, 


And  fringed  them  with  the  shadow-light  of 
stars. 

He  took  the  gloss  from  out  the  chestnut 
burr — 

Glint  of  the  autumn  mist — and  made  your 
hair 

Ycur  lips  He  formed  to  match  the  wistful 
curl 

Of  red  rose-petals,  late  in  blossom  time. 
He  mingled  fragrances  and  silver  sounds 
And  many  other  rare  and  delicate 
And  precious  things,  and  sent  you  down 
to  earth 

Sentient  with  the  soul’s  immortal  fire. 

And  then  He  gathered  up  the  fragments 
left 

From  all  that  made  you,  held  them  in  his 
hand, 

Pausing  a while,  and  said,  “This  is  too  fine 
A substance  to  be  lost  or  thrown  away. 

I will  make  violets  from  it.”  And  He  did. 

4=-  4-  $■ 

Orthochromatic  Photography,  simply  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  is  the  apt  title  of  a 
neat  little  (gratis)  booklet  just  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company  (Crickle- 
wood,  N.  W.).  The  gist  of  matter  is  set 
forth  in  some  half-dozen  pages  of  simple 
and  concise  language,  and  to  make  assur- 
ance double  sure  there  are  five  pairs  of 
illustrations,  showing  at  a glance  the  differ- 
ence between  the  “ordinary”  and  the 
“ortho”  plate  versions.  In  one  case  half  a 
dozen  blue  and  white  plates  show  how 
various  blues  are  rendered.  Another  ex- 
ample shows  us  an  oak  paling  covered  by  a 
Virginian  creeper  whose  leaves  are  ex- 
emplifying the  bright  autumnal  tint  as- 
sociated with  this  creeper.  The  sunny  ef- 
fect obtained  by  the  ortho  plate  is  con- 
vincingly contrasted  with  the  comparatively 
flat  and  gloomy  look  of  the  “ordinary”  ver- 
sion. Another  telling  example  shows  us  a 
penny  tin  of  mustard,  covered  with  yellow 
paper  and  black  lettering,  and  embellished 
by  a miniature  Union  Jack,  in  red,  white, 
and  blue.  To  make  the  color  scheme  com- 
plete, a sprig  of  green  parsley  is  added. 
Another  apt  example  shows  an  ordinary 
landscape  capped  by  light  cumulus  clouds. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  VIENNA  GALLERIES, 

By  David  C.  Preyer. 

This  handsomely  illustrated  book  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  public  and  private  gal- 
leries of  Vienna,  with  a critical  description 
of  the  paintings  contained  therein.  The 
Vienna  Galleries  of  paintings  are  probably 
the  least  known  of  those  in  Europe ; but 
it  may  also  be  said  without  exaggeration, 


that  they  are  among  the  most  important. 
They  are  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of 
masters  not  generally  known  to  art  lovers, 
but  of  equal  rank,  and  often  higher  merit 
than  those  whose  works  are  more  familiar. 
The  book  is  full  of  handsomely  reproduced 
illustrations  that  will  be  particularly  valu- 
able to  photographers  who  are  interested  in 
portrait  work. 


DRINKING  PEASANT 

ADRIAEN  e Imperial 

BROUWER  Plate  XIV  “ Museum 

Illustration  to  “ The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Galleries  ” 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.— Thk  Editors.] 


“Enlarging  With  a Kodak,”  is  a little  request,  by  the  Taylor-Hcbson  Co.,  1135 


book  issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
which  explains  how  to  make  enlargements 
from  your  small  negatives  with  the  aid 
of  a Kodak  or  any  other  hand  camera. 
This  book  should  be  very  useful  to  those 
amateurs  to  whom  the  enlarging  process  may 
not  be  quite  clear.  The  Brownie  enlarg- 
ing camera  is  a still  simpler  method  of  en- 
larging. We  recommend  those  of  our  read- 
ers especially  interested  in  this  branch  of 
photographic  work  to  consult  the  booklet 
mentioned  above  and  to  look  over  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Taylor-Hobson  Company  of  New 
York  have  placed  on  the  market  a single 
Achromatic  lens  known  as  the  Cooke 
Achromatic  Portrait  lens.  This  is  really 
the  old  Rapid  View  and  Portrait  lens  made 
twenty  years  ago  by  Taylor  & Hobson,  of 
Leicester,  England,  and  known  then  as  the 
R.  V.  P.  For  many  years  the  lens  has  been 
used  by  artists  like  Mrs.  Kasebier,  Clarence 
White,  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  has  been 
preferred  by  them  to  the  modern  anastig- 
mat.  It  has  been  marketed  as  the  result  of 
numerous  inquiries  that  have  been  received 
for  a lens  of  that  type.  Whoever  expects 
sharp  definition  will  be  disappointed,  but 
the  photographer  who  desires  softness  and 
roundness  coupled  with  fine  modeling  and 
a true  perspective,  will  be  both  astonished 
and  delighted. 

Each  Cooke  achromatic  portrait  lens  is 
furnished  in  an  English  sole-leather  car- 
rying case,  and  shows  the  same  fine  work- 
manship that  characterizes  Cooke  anastig- 
mats.  The  lenses  work  with  a full  aperture 
of  fy. 5.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed  on 


Broadway,  New  York. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

“Those  who  like  to  dabble  in  the  art  but 
who  refrain  on  account  of  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  with  stained  finger  nails  will 
find  ‘Duratol  a boon  that  will  permit 
their  having  their  hands  in  the  solution  for 
hours  yet  not  affecting  their  nails  nor 
poisoning  their  skin.” 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  thing  and  that 
is  that  you  send  me  a formula  for  tank  de- 
velopment with  “Duratol.”  I could  figure 
out  a formula  but  I have  always  made  it 
a rule  to  use  the  manufacturer's  formula 
in  preference  to  one  of  my  own — it  comes 
nearer  being  the  exact  proportions.” 

“Congratulating  you  on  your  most  ex- 
cellent and  economical  photographic  chemi- 
cal and  its  ultimate  popularity,  I remain, 

S.  O.  A.” 

Quoted  from  a letter  to  Sobering  & 
Glats  regarding  their  Duratol. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  photographic  contest  for  cash  prizes  of 
the  E.  A.  St  rout  Co.,  this  city.  There  are 
thirteen  classifications  o>f  subjects,  a first 
prize  of  $5.00,  second  prize  of  $3.00,  and  a 
third  pr.'ze  of  $2.co  for  each  cla-sificitioni  The 
subjects  chosen  are  such  that  all  may  com- 
pete, and  the  contest  is  open  to  all.  All 
pictures  submitted  should  manifest  real 
human  interest  and  be  strong  in  their  ap- 
peal to  man’s  love  of  the  free  and  open 
out-of-doors  and  incite  in  him  a desire  to 
be  and  live  in  such  surroundings.  Those 
desiring  to  enter  the  contest  must  submit 
prints,  mounted,  before  November  1st.  To 
those  desiring  further  information  regard- 
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ing  contest  send  for  leaflet  to  Photograph 
Contest  Dept.,  E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  47  West 
34th  street,  New  York,  mentioning  this 
magazine. 


We  show  above  a line-cut  of  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  attractive  posters  ever 
designed  to  advertise  and  sell  photographic 
goods. 

This  poster,  a lithographic  reproduction, 
possessing  an  exceedingly  pleasing  color 
combination,  is  bound  to  attract  in  most 
forceful  manner  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic wherever  it  is  displayed. 

The  size  of  the  original  is  12  x 18^. 

We  may  add  that  this  poster  is  also 
shown  in  a large  scale  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  factory  premises  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
Am.  Opt.  Co.,  in  New  York,  and  as  the 
same  poster  is  used  extensively  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Co.,  all  over 
the  world,  the  traveling  public  will  soon 
be  familiar  with  the  “Man  with  the  Cam- 
era” and  will  know  that  the  world-famous 
Goerz  products  may  be  had  wherever  this 
poster  is  shown. 


Among  the  many  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus we  would  especially  call  to  ycrur 
attention  the  Sylvar  Camera.  The  Sylvar 
Camera  is  surprisingly  small,  so  small  in 
fact  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Yet  it  makes  pictures  postal  card  size,  full 
of  detail,  life,  and  snap,  so  that  enlargements 
can  be  readily  made ‘from  them  equal  to 
contact  prints.  The  Sylvar  is  very  dainty 
and  complete  in  every  detail,  fitted  with  the 
Sylvar  Anastigmat  Lens  and  the  Compound 
Shutter,  capable  of  making  exposures  1/300 
of  a second.  With  this  lens,  shutter  and 
double  extension  bellows,  a very  wide  range 
of  work  is  possible.  For  full  particulars  ask 
your  dealer  or  write  to  G.  Gennert,  24-26 
East  13th  street,  New  York  City,  or  212- 
216  State  street,  Chicago,  111. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

One  of  the  souvenirs  given  out  at  the 
National  Convention  at  St.  Paul  by  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  was  a vest  pocket 
magnifying  glass,  one  of  which  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  procure. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Bodine,  of  the  Promotion  of 
Trade  Dept.,  reports  that  the  sales  of  the 
new  Verito  diffused  focus  lens  are  phenom- 
enal ; in  fact  they  are  unable  to  fill  the 
orders,  which  report  is  very  encouraging. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Photographers  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving their  lens  equipment  should  cor- 
respond with  Messrs.  Bausch  & Lomb 
Optical  Company  and  secure  a copy  of 
“What  Lens  Shall  I Buy?”  This  booklet 
is  along  quite  unusual  lines  and  abounds 
in  useful  suggestions.  Address  them  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  mention  this 
publication. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

In  our  August  number  we  stated  that 
Burke  & James’ New  Style  D Ingento  tanks 
were  sold  with  a loading  device  and  chang- 
ing bag.  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
changing  bag  is  not  included  with  the  tank 
and  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  correction.  The  loading 
device,  however,  is  sent  with  each  tank. 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  your  “hobby"  pay  you  a 
profit  instead  of  being  an  expense,  if  you  will 
give  a small  part  of  your  spare  time  to  a bus- 
iness in  which  we  will  start  you.  You  have 
the  negatives,  or  can  make  them,  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  you  under  our  new  plan. 
Exclusive  offer  will  be  made  to  the  first  ones 
replying  from  each  town  Write  today  for 
particulars.  Multiprixt  Photographic  Co., 
509  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  RENT  — The  finest  and  one  of  the  best 
located  photographic  studios  and  picture  fram- 
ing businesses  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Inquire  of  J.  M.  Lenney,  5-7  South  13th  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Photographs  Wanted 
$130 


Offered  in  Cash  Prizes,  covering  nineteen 
subjects.  For  conditions  of  contest  and 
classification  of  subjects,  drop  a postal  to 


E.  A.  Strout  Company 
World’s  Largest  Farm  Agency 
47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PH0T00RAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


Loan  of  Negatives  Required 

Of  beautiful  and  artistic  sub= 
jects  of  any  nature,  land- 
scape, marine,  figure,  etc., 
suitable  for  reproduction. 

The  Corkett  Intaglio  Company 
19th  Street  and  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  Cl’y. 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ANYONE  WHO  CAN  PRINT 
VELOX  CAN  MAKE 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


Enlarging  Camera  will  make  enlarge- 
ments of  a given  size  as  well  as  the  more 
expensive  apparatus  of  the  professional, 
and  it  is  inexpensive,  compact  and  most 
simple  to  operate. 


Not  the  most  skilled  workers  alone, 
but  you  with  your  Kodak.  The  process 
is  in  itself  most  interesting,  and  the  en- 
larging of  the  picture  makes  it  much 
more  attractive.  The  broad  sketchy 
effects  obtained  in  enlarging  from  small 
negatives  make  the  pictures  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  enhance  their  value 
for  decorative  purposes.  An  enlarge- 
ment from  a very  sharp  negative  is  hard 
to  detect  from  a contact  print  of  the 
same  size. 


To  make  the  enlarging  process  per- 
fectly clear  we  have  issued  a little  book 
— “Enlarging  With  a Kodak” — which 
explains  how  simple  it  is  with  the  aid 
of  a Kodak  or  other  hand  camera  to 
make  enlargements  from  your  small 
negatives.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  on  request  or  it  may  be  had  from 
your  dealer. 

A more  simple  method  of  enlarging 
is  with  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera. 
No,  it  is  not  a toy,  neither  is  the 
Brownie  for  that  matter.  The  Brownie 


It  consists  of  a cone  of  substantial 
material  with  a holder  at  the  small  end 
for  the  negative  and  one  at  the  large 
end  for  the  sheet  of  Velox  or  Bromide 
paper.  The  lens  is  fixed  at  the  proper 
point  between  the  two  to  insure  the 
image  being  perfectly  sharp  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  focusing.  (See 
illustration.) 

With  Velox  paper,  the  camera  may 
be  loaded  in  subdued  light  and  the  print 
developed  the  same  as  a small  print. 
With  the  more  sensitive  Bromide  paper, 
the  loading  of  the  camera  and  develop- 
ing of  the  print  requires  almost  as  safe 
a light  as  for  the  handling  of  a plate  or 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


film.  The  exposure  is  made  by  simply 
pointing  the  small  end  of  the  cone  to 
the  clear  sky,  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
posure being  explained  in  the  manual 
of  instructions. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera. 


THE,  VALUE  OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

The  world  of  meaning  in  that  little 
expression,  “The  experience  is  in  the 
tank,”  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 
value  of  expert  experience  put  in  such 
simple  form  that  many  may  use  it.  The 
following  article  is  from  the  editorial 
page  of  the  publication  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Sunday  School  Association  : 

CANNED  EXPERIENCE. 

This  is  an  editorial,  not  an  advertisement. 
But  a great  commercial  house  has  coined  a 
phrase  of  scientific  precision  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  not  only  in  its  business  but  to  us 
as  religious  educators. 

Now  the  editor  thinks  he  is  something  of  a 
photographer,  or  that  he  “used  to  was,”  al- 
though he  had  forgotten  all  the  chemistry  he 
ever  knew.  He  was  lucky,  sometimes.  The 
other  times  he  spoiled  plates  or  films  or  prints. 
He  lacked  experience  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge. To  get  from  third  person  to  first  person 
we  would  open  the  shutter  too  wide,  or  set  the 
speed  lever  too  slow,  and  in  the  bright  light  get 
an  over  exposure.  We  would  forget  to  change 
these  and  get  an  under  exposure  in  the  shade. 
Just  so  with  a wrong  proportioning  of  chemicals 
and  temperature  and  time,  producing  under  and 
over  development  and  poor  negatives. 

Long,  careful  study  of  chemistry,  and  con- 
tinued experimenting  would  enable  one  to  make 
up  the  combination  of.  elements  necessary  to 
fair  success.  But  in  this  day  of  rush  one  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  a fair  degree  of  common  sense, 
but  to  look  to  the  scientific  specialist  for  those 
parts  requiring  scientific  knowledge  and  pre- 
cision. So  for  twenty-five  years  the  scientific 
experts  have  been  experimenting,. testing,  prov- 
ing and  acquiring  an  experience  in  proportion- 
ing the  elements  of  light,  temperature  and 
chemicals.  So  to-day  we  are  told  to  put 
exactly  so  much  water  in  the  tank,  of  certain 
temperature,  and  empty  the  contents  of  a little 


tube  of  chemicals  into  the  water,  drop  in  our 
plate  or  film,  close  the  Tank,  and  in  exactly  so 
many  minutes  by  the  watch  take  out  our  perfect 
negative.  This  enables  the  non-scientific 
worker  to  do  good  work,  and  this  achievement 
enables  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  to  say,  “The 
experience  is  in  the  tank.” 


A TRUE  STORY. 

A gentleman,  of  this  city,  has  two  or 
three  small  children,  and  he  and  the 
older  child  are  quite  interested  in  ama- 
teur photography,  so  that  the  younger 
children  often  hear  them  talking  about 
the  pictures  they  take  and  are  interested 
in  the  pictures  and  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  terms  that  are  used  by  people 
who  are  talking  about  photographic  ap- 
paratus. All  the  children  have  been 
taught  to  say  their  prayers  at  night  and 
it  is  their  custom  for  each  of  them  to 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  another  short 
prayer  which  has  been  taught  them  by 
their  mother.  The  other  night  one  of 
the  little  chaps  was  saying  his  prayers 
and  went  through  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
all  right  and  then  stopped.  His  mother 
said,  “Go  on  and  say  the  other  one,” 
and,  lifting  up  his  head  which  had  been 
buried  in  his  hands,  he  looked  at  his 
mother  and  said,  “ I can’t,  I have  used 
my  last  film.” 


Use— 

THE  KODAK 
PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

for  home  portraiture  and  all  close  range 
work.  It  slips  in  place  over  the  Kodak 
lens  instantly. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

At  All  Dealers. 
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No.  1A  Speed  KODAK 


Viooo  second  to  slow  instantaneous  and  time  exposures 
with  its  Focal  Plane  Shutter. 

$60.00 

FITTED  WITH  ZEISS-KODAK  ANASTIGMAT  LENS. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shozv  you  the  No.  1A  SPEED  KODAK. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  Cits. 


Make  every  day  a Kodak  day  with  the 
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where  you  please  — and 
with  better  results. 


KODAK 
FILM  TANK 

The  Tank  Development  Booklet  at  your  dealers 
or  by  mail  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  new  KODAK  VELVET 
GREEN  gives  all  the  quality  of 
Velox  with  the  additional  charm 
of  reproducing  your  pictures  of 
the  out-doors  in  one  of  nature’s 
most  pleasing  tones. 


KODAK 


All  the  quality  of  Green  Carbon  at  Velox 
prices  and  with  Velox  chemicals. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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Hammer  Plates  Are  Unequaled 

in  speed,  reliability  and  general  excellence.  They  are  made  “ on 
honor  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  every  climate 
and  condition  and  have  splendidly  demonstrated  their  worth. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  and  Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates. 

Each  has  its  own  peculiar  advantage  for  different  kinds  of  work. 


Hammer  s little  hook,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  mailed  free. 


Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 


Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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of  the  Motion  Picture  Film  used 
in  America  is 


Kodak  Film 


QUALITY  IS  THE  SOLE 
CONSIDER  A TION. 


It  must  have  ex- 
treme speed,  fine- 
ness of  grain,  free- 
dom from  mechanical 
defects,  proper  orthochro- 
matic  quality  and  depend- 
ability. 

Be  sure  it  is  Kodak  film 
with  which  you  load  your 
Kodak,  taking  especial  care 
that  no  substitution  is  prac- 
tised. Look  for  “Kodak” 
on  the  spool  end  and  “N.C.” 
on  the  box. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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“Papers  of  Quality ” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 
Your  printer  will  know. 


John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
pensive Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabasli  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


GOERZ  LENSES1CAMERAS 
HIGH  GRADE 
EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty. 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED- 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List. 

/ invite  correspondence  on  anything  jJM 
photographic  J & W 

“My  name  in  the  photo  worid  is  my  guarantee.”  m 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 

39  WEST  42”  ST. 


Exceptional  Work 


was  done  by  the  Senes  I,  F : 4.5  Crown 
Lens  in  recording  this  view. 


Observe  tbe  perfection  of  detail  in  every 
part  of  tbe  picture,  even  in  the  shadows. 


Only  a lens  of  tbe  very  highest  quality 
could  produce  a picture  like  this,  with  an 
exposure  so  short  that  every  particle  of 
motion  is  arrested. 

All  Crown  Anastigmat  Lenses  are  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  give  entire  satisfaction  — 
GUARANTEED  to  do  as  good  work  as 
any  other  lenses  on  the  market,  regard- 
less of  price. 


Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  sell  you  Crown 
Lenses  on  that  guarantee,  hack  of  which 
we  stand.  Ask  him  for  our  new  cata- 
logue. 


CROWN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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S T A M 

P E D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment:  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co/s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and — make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch:  No.  168  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A HOI  PORTRAITURE  M 

Every  ambitious  amateur  has  felt  the  need  of  a com- 
pact portable  background  for  use  in  and  about  the  house. 
He  is  tired  of  posing  his  friends  against  all  kinds  of 
incongruous  fixtures,  and  being  forced  to  choose  one 
place  when  he  knows  that  another  would  be  better  except 
for  the  background. 

The  Ingento  Portable  Background  Carrier 

(WITH  BACKGROUND) 

fills  all  these  needs.  It  can  be  set  up  instantly  anywhere 
and  can  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another 
as  easily  as  the  camera. 

The  grounds  are  5x6  feet,  mounted  on  a self-winding 
roller.  They  are  painted  in  cloud  effects,  perfectly 
blended  by  real  artists  — men  who  know  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  sensitive  film. 

Ask  (0  see  the  Ingento  Portable  Background  Carrier  at  your  dealer’s 


Circulars  on  request  INSIST  ON  INGENTO 


New  York  Office 
and  Sample  Room, 
225  Fifth  Ave. 


BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc.  tba°vb*Xma™ 

240*258  East  Ontario  Street,  - « Chicago,  111.  I PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


WRENN’S 


LINTLFSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  USE 

ISorUr  Slatting 

THE.  ORIGINAL  PHOTO-FINISH 

IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADL  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co* 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers 
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COOKE  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES  SERIES  TWO  f/4.5 
The  best  for  high-speed  pictures  and  home  portraiture, 
with  GRAFLEX  and  other  cameras. 


The  Taylor-Hobson  Company 
Eleven  thirty  five  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninfli  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A, 
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PREMOS 


Have  thirty  years  of  experience 
behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a carefully 
tested  lens — the  best  in  its  grade 
that  is  made,  and  an  accurate 
automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  day- 
light loading,  tank  developing, 
and  it  is  made  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-Curl  - 
ing— the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can 
make  at  least  as  good  pictures 
with  a Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the 
lightest,  the  easiest  to  load  and 
operate  of  all  cameras,  and  the 
nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo  Cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all 
about  the  simple  Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Develop- 
ing System.  Get  a copy  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us  to 
send  it  to  you  postpaid.  It’s  free. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing  be  sure  to  specify 
Premo  catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  fifty  models 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

To  keep  a record  of  the 
summer’s  pleasures,  to  make 
your  vacation  more  enjoy- 
able, this  is  an  excellent 
camera  because  it  is  so  sim- 
ple to  operate  and  so  easy  to 
carry. 

To  load,  just  open  back, 
drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  it’s  done.  To 
make  exposures,  just  pull  out 
a paper  tab  and  press  the 
bulb. 

Made  for  the  most  popular 
sizes  of  amateur  pictures,  and 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  to  be  had  in  each  size. 

3]  x 41,  $10.00  4x5,  $12.50 
3 x 51,  12.50  5x7,  16.00 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue. 
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Wallmmk  Im to,  33. 

((Trite  to  £ifr) 


The  distinctive  Lens  for  the  Artistic  worker  in  Portrait 
and  Landscape  Photography 

Beautiful,  soft  negatives  without  wiry  definition,  abso- 
lutely free  from  aberration,  ghosts,  flare,  etc. 

Not  a single  lens — Flat  field  at  all  diaphragm  apertures. 

Now  ready  in  sizes  from  5x7  to  11  x 14  complete  with 
shutter.  Prices  $25.00  to  $60.00. 

Vitax  F3.8  the  Lens  selected  by  Herr  Duhrkoop  and 
daughter,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  for  their  demonstration  at  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Herr  Duhrkoop  says: — The  Wollensak  Lenses  which  we  used  in 
our  work  at  the  Convention  were  nne  and  we  shall  take  several  of  them  ' 
home  with  us  for  use  in  our  studios." 


I 

? 

! 


Catalogue  gratis  at  your  dealer’s  or  direct.  “ Your  dealer  is  a Wollensak  dealer.”  * 

Uollpttaak  ®pttral  (Ha.,  iltfrijester,  Neat  fork  j 

o« — * — * — — * — • — «*— • — — « — « — — *—■ * — - — O 


The  Improved  Focal  Plane  Wynne  Exposure  Meter 
calculates  the  shortest  allowable  exposure  to  i-iooo 
second  Saves  its  cost  in  rlates  alone  in  a very  short 
time — to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 


We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  supply  shutters, 
speed  testers,  extra  dials,  plate  and  film  speed  cards, 
and  fresh  sensitive  paper  for  use  in  the  Wynne  Meter, 
if  your  dealer  is  not. 




FOCAL 

PLANE 


^ 

WYNNE 

METER 

C&J  == 


The  same  meter  has  the  usual  full  adaptability  to  Write  us  for  full  descriptive  circulars  concerning 
all  classes  of  exposure  determinations,  requiring  but  the  new  Wynne  Meter.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
he  turning  of  the  dial  to  the  time  required  for  tinting  the  use  of  a reliable  means  of  timing  your  exposures 
he  sensitive  paper.  correctly  is  the  one  thing  lacking. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  new  complete  Catalogue  CQ  Fosf  Ninfll  NpW  Ynrlf  N Y 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Photographic  Goods  3'  11111111  OUCCl,  11  C W 1UIIV,  11.  1. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 


CAMERAS 


The -image  is.  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant. of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plan#  Shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 


Graflex  Cameras  from  $55,00  to  $200.00. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

paper  . 


34  Beekman  St., 


TELEPHONES:  1 j-  BEEKMAN 


New  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 

"PURE  LINEN  STOCK" 

"CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN" 
"GOVERNMENT  LINEN" 
"WALL  STREET  LINEN' 


SAXON  BOND" 

"CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND" 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
"TUNXIS  BOND” 


"NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND"  "VICTORIA  BOND" 
"MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  "EXTRA (A) BOND" 

"ALEXIS  BOND”  "CITY  BOND" 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  "GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER" 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Janteapt  and  JFigurp  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photogranhs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
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THIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  mtet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 
gold  bands.  Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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have  won  a world-wide  reputation  because  of  their  excellence. 
Advanced  ideas  and  exclusive  features  have  marked  the  line  from 
the  beginning  and  have  placed  Seneca  Accessories  high  in  the  estimation  \Jj 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  alike. 

Seneca  Simplex  Plate  Holder 

Distinctly  a Seneca  Product.  Solid  slide.  No  ends 
breaking  off  when  removing  slide.  No  fogging  the 
plate  and  loss  of  pictures  or  money. 


Seneca  Printing  Frames 

are  conceded  to  be  the  best  ever  put 
on  the  market.  Made  of  best  select- 
ed cherry.  Corners  are  dove-tailed. 
Springs  are  of  the  best  spring  steel, 
heavily  brass  plated  and  riveted  to  the 
back.  Piano  hinges.  Two  styles  : 
fessionals ; Light  for  amateurs. 


Heavy  for  pro- 
Made  in  all  sizes. 


Seneca  Film  Pack  Adapter 

(Hingeless) 

Another  distinctly  “Seneca”  idea.  For  the  use  of  film  packs  in 
any  kind  of  a plate  camera.  Daintily  fashioned  of 
aluminum  and  polished  cherry.  Back  permanently 
fastened  to  frame.  No  hinges  to  become  loosened 
and  perhaps  spoil  the  film.  Costs  no  more  than 
the  uncertain  kind. 


Seneca  Tripods 


Over  a dozen  styles  and  sizes  can  be  furnished  in 
either  black  (ebonized)  or  natural  wood  finish. 

For  description  of  complete  line  of  Seneca  Accessories, 
ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  Catalog. 


8EMBGA 
ADAPTER, 

(/fingfonr)  - , 
ior  loading  | 


■ 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept,  d Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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lift  Hi  a 7 in  c “ Hull' 


warn 


At  the  Races  Tlie  annua^ test  ^uman 

* and  mechanical  endurance 
An  event  that  makes  photography  essential. 


(( 


99 


Metol 


as  a developer  assures 
you  that  no  matter 
how  quick  the  expos- 
ure the  negative  is 
assured. 


All  photographic  dealers  sell  “Agfa”  Metol 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  - New  York 


VOL.  XLI1I 
50  per  An  mi  in 


OCTOBER,  1911 


No.  10 

Single  Copies,  1 5 Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Mag  azine  Devoted  to  fhe  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


p THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC’N 
§ 135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ansco  Film  makes  photographs  with  a wonderful 
transparency  in  the  shadows , due  to  the  ability  of 
this  film  to  record  delicate  lights  that  are  lost  in  others 


U T D O O R S in  midsummer 
when  the  sunlight  is  strong  and 
glaring  and  shadows  are  deep,  then 
does  the  improved  film,  ANSCO 
FILM,  emphasize  its  value.  It  is  so 
finely  sensitive  that  it  preserves  detail 
in  the  high  lights  and  transparency  in 
the  shadows.  Yet  it  has  speed  and  lati- 
tude that  compensate  for  natural  mis- 
takes in  timing  or  exposure,  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  you  will 
get  a good  photograph  even  under  dif- 
ficult conditions. 


Ask  the  Ansco  dealer  in 
your  town  to  give  you 
literature  telling  about  the 
chromatic  balance  of 
Ansco  Film.  Telling  how 
it  reproduces  color  values 
as  no  film  ever  did  before. 


if 


FILM 

is  sold  by  some  independ- 
ent dealer  near  you.  Find 
him.  He  is  a man  who 


You  cannot  realize  the  full  possibil- 
ities in  amateur  photography  until  you 
have  tried  Ansco  Film. 


combines  intelligence  and 
honesty  with  his  business. 

Look  for  this  sign 
above  his  door 


!)] 


Do  you  want  us  to  show  you  ? We  will  develop  one 
roll  of  Ansco  Film  for  10c.  to  partly  defray  cost,  and 
make  one  print  on  Cyko  Paper  free.  Enclose  your 
name  and  address  and  five  two-cent  stamps  with 
roll  of  film  and  mail  care  Free  Tuition  Department. 


Ansco  Catalog  and  valuable  two-volume  Photographic  Manual  Free  on  request 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


m 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 


Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  W2  x5K  inches 

Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5%tl8  “ 

. 

1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7x10  ** 

0 

1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10  x 12  ** 

• • "*  ** 

2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

. 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Cbe  Photographic  Cime$  Publishing 
Association,  m u>.  m street,  new  Vork 
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Why  ARGO? 


Because  ARGO  yields  the  Best  Prints  from 
your  negatives,  whatever  their  quality.  This 
is  not  the  exception — it  is  the  Rule,  proved 
daily  by  increasing  numbers  of  satisfied  users 


In  Argo  (and  Triple  A,  the  Defender  Pro- 
fessional Paper ) are  embraced  all  the 
best  features  of  other  developing  papers 


It  has  plenty  of  speed  and  latitude  and  pro- 
duces prints  with  rich  shadow  tones,  clear 
whites  and  sharp  outlines 


BUY  OF  DEFENDER  DEALERS; 
WRITE  US  FOR  THE  NAME  OF 
ONE  NEAR  YOU, -AND  ASK  FOR 
A COPY  OF  THE  DEFENDER 
TIPSTER,  FREE 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 

ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  hook? 
It  is  going  fast 


"With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 


By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


P HE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
1 delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 
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“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS” 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  c 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  > 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  $ 
Photographers.” 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT 


Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job  —mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaffl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B. Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 


E.  E.  Doty  Will  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  B.  Reinecke  Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  B.  Parkinson 


E.  E.  Doty 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


Or  for  $3.00  Ivill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 
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The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“ THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 

Photographing  in  Old  England . "By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  . . 1.50  * 

<p4*oo 

Both  for  * $3.00 


Landscape  and  Eigure  Composition . By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price $3.00 

• -L2  ?45o 

. $3.50 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

Both  for  c 


With  Other  Photographers.  By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ Qo 

Both  for  . . $3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  - 

■ n...  $4.00 

Both  for  . * • $3*00 

Photographic  Amusements . By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  5Q 

Both  for  . $1.50 


Photographic  Times' ’ Album , 


Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

No.  3 

1.60 

2.60 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

No.  5 

2.80 
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are  obtained  from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 
It  is  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion 
and  the  only  one  yielding  fog-free  negatives. 
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A FLW  STRAIGHT  TIPS  ABOUT  COPYING  OLD 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

’VE  got  a very  old,  nearly-faded-away  photograph  of  my 
Aunt  Sarah  who  has  been  dead  this  forty  years  or  more. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  any  sort  of  a 
copy  of  it?  It  is  the  only  one  we  have,  etc.”  I think  that 
is  about  the  usual  preamble  that  most  of  us  have  heard 
more  than  once.  Its  last  repetition  was  from  some  one  I 
was  more  than  anxious  to  try  and  make  happy,  so  I set  to 
work  experimenting.  The  original  handed  to  me  hap- 
pened to  be  an  extra  bad  case  of  image  fading.  I now 
give  the  lessons  I learned.  Figure  1 will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  the  original  was  like,  which  I have 
copied  as  closely  as  possible,  i.e.„  as  regards  the  amount  of  detail  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  style  of  dress  fixes  the  date  about  i860.  The  original  is  an 
albumen  silver  print.  The  paper  itself  has  slightly  yellowed,  but  the  faded 
image  is  just  visible  on  very  careful  examination  and  shows  as  a yellowish 
tint.  My  copy,  Fig.  1,  is  about  one  and  a half  times  the  size  of  the  original. 

Lighting.  First  as  to  lighting.  I find  the  best  thing  is  to  pin  up  the 
print  against  a wall  about  three  feet  from  a narrow  side  window  on  my  left 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  surface  reflections. 

If  the  day  be  dull  this  arrangement  suffices.  But  if  the  light  be  bright 
we  shall  get  the  grain  of  the  paper  emphasized  by  a single  strong  side  light. 
I therefore  advise  the  use  of  a white  sheet  reflector  on  my  right  and  opposite 
the  window.  The  part  of  the  room  behind  the  camera  is  kept  as  dark  as 
possible. 

Focusing.  Perhaps  Fig.  3 will  best  show  how  this  may  most  easily  be 
done.  We  here  see  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned,  faded,  and  Contrasty  silver 
print  fixed  to  the  (dull  green  paper-covered)  wall  by  means  of  a couple  of 
drawing  pins  or  thumb  tacks.  A strip  of  bold  black  and  white  printing 
torn  from  a newspaper  is  stretched  flat  across  the  middle  of  the  original  print. 
One  has  merely  to  try  focusing  on  such  a bit  of  printed  matter  to  be  convinced 
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of  the  faintly  visible  yellow  faded 
image  of  our  old  print. 

Exposure.  This  is  the  crux. 
In  my  original  I had  some  dark 
chocolate  black  patches  of  hair  and 
a barely  visible  face  outline.  To  ex- 
pose for  the  darkest  part  according 
to  traditional  rule  was  of  a certainty 
to  miss  one’s  best  chance  of  catch- 
ing the  delicate  remnants  of  the  face 
half  tones.  The  exposure  was 
therefore  aimed  for  these  lightest 
tones,  i.e.,  a working  minimum.  The 
lens — a 4-inch  Rapid  Symmetrical — 
was  working  at  about  10  inches  from 
the  plate.  Stop  marked  /16  used. 
(This  was  really  16  multiplied  by  10 
and  divided  by  4,  i.e.,  /40.) 

An  ordinary  well  coated  plate 
(H.  & D.  100)  used.  Original  3 feet 
from  side  window.  Fairly  bright  light. 
Exposure  4 seconds.  Developer  very 


of  its  convenience.  Xot  only  do 
we  notice  maximum  sharpness, 
but  the  maximum  blackness  when 
the  focus  is  critically  sharp. 
X.  B. — Do  not  forget  to  remove 
the  newspaper  strip  before  mak- 
ing the  exposure,  otherwise  “lan- 
guage” may  ensue. 

Plates.  Everything  is  said  to 
have  its  use.  Even  ‘‘ordinary,” 
i.e.,  non-ortho  plates  are  useful 
at  times.  Here  is  a case  in  point. 
The  fact  that  a slow  (say  80-100 
H.  & D.)  ordinary  plate  is  but 
very  poorly  responsive  to  yellow 
light  comes  in  handy  just  now. 
When  the  ordinary  plate  gives  us 
a print  where  our  buttercups  and 
daffodils  and  other  bright  yellow 
things  come  out  dark,  we  grum- 
ble. but  here  we  find  consolation. 
For  such  a plate  will,  or  can  be 
made  to,  exaggerate  the  darkness 
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dilute  paramidophenol  (Rodinal  10-12  minims  per  ounce  of  water  would  have 
done  just  as  well).  The  developing  plate  was  watched  for  the  highlights  only, 
and  gradation  aimed  at  more  than  anything  else.  A contrasty  negative  we 
carefully  avoided.  In  Fig.  2 we  have  the  resulting  negative  enlarged  to  about 
one  and  one  half  its  actual  size.  This  print  on  glossy  bromide  paper  has 
not  been  touched  in  any  way  whatever.  It  is,  I think,  instructive  to  compare 
Figs  1 and  2,  taking  note  that  in  2 we  get  quite  an  acceptable  amount  of 
detail  and  gradation  on  the  face,  and  also  in  the  costume,  not  seen  in  Fig.  1,  but 
of  course  the  valuable  part  is  the  modeling  of  the  features.  I am  sending 
also  a still  further  degree  of  enlargement,  viz.,  Fig.  4,  which  is  between  three 
and  four  times  the  linear  size  of  my  negative.  In  this  case  I have  spotted 
out  a few  white  spots  but  have  not  touched  the  features  or  modeling.  We 
have  now,  I think,  reached  the  limiting  degree  of  desirable  enlargement  for 
we  are  here  begining  to  get  indications  of  the  grain  of  the  paper. 

Background.  There  is  another  little  point  not  generally  known  but  yet 
deserving  of  careful  attention,  viz.,  fixing  the  print  against  a dark  or  low 
actinic  background.  Some  workers  use  a copying  board  covered  with  white 
paper  and  fix  the  original  to  this.  In  such  a case  there  is  necessarily  a lot  of 
white  reflected  light  from  the  white  ground  entering  the  lens  and  camera 
and  contributing  something  toward  a general  fog.  My  studio  wall  is  covered 
with  a dull  olive  green  paper,  but  when  I am  dealing  with  an  original  in 
delicate  tones  I pin  up  to  the  wall  a large  sheet  of  rough  black  paper  and 
put  the  original  on  that. 

Rough  Paper.  If  the  original  is  on  paper  with  a markedly  rough  sur- 
face I find  the  best  plan  is  to  work  out-of-doors  on  a dull  or  cloudy  day.  It  is 
best  to  fix  the  original  to  a north  or  east  facing  wall.  On  the  ground  below 
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the  print  should  be  a few  sheets  of  white  paper  ; ordinary  newspaper  is  better 
than  nothing.  The  lens  must  be  well  protected  by  a long  hood  to  keep  out  all 
light  except  that  coming  from  the  original.  If  the  original  is  quite  sharp,  and 
pictorial  rather  than  critical  excellence  required,  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  the 
lens  very  slightly  out  of  focus.  In  this  way  the  grain  of  the  paper  may  be 
very  nearly  eliminated. 


SHADED  POOL  W.  /.  Adams 
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A WILKE.5-BARRL  PICTORIALIST,  R.  S.  KAUFFMAN 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

T IS  about  ten  years  ago  that  I first  became  ac- 
quainted with  R.  S.  Kauffman’s  work.  I regarded 
him  then  as  one  of  our  talented  pictorialists,  who 
tried  hard  to  make  his  way  through  the  wilderness 
of  amateur  photography,  but  who  somehow  missed 
the  blazed  trail  that  leads  directly  to  the  shadowy 
heights  of  advanced  pictorialism.  My  estimate  has 
remained  unchanged.  I still  hold  very  much  the 
same  opinion  of  him  to-day. 

I like  his  work  for  its  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  He  is  a hard  worker.  His  choice  of 
subjects  is  nearly  always  pleasing,  though  rarely 
exceptional.  He  has  a feeling  for  line  and  division 
of  space  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  his 
finish  and  command  of  technical  devices  are,  if  not 
masterly,  at  least  highly  satisfactory  from  an  amateur’s  point  of  view. 

But  his  prints  lack  something  that  would  put  them  on  par  with  the  work 
of  our  best  pictorialists.  This  is  not 
meant  as  a discouragement,  and  Mr. 

Kauffman  has  no  reason  to  feel  badly 
about  it,  as  this  criticism  would  apply 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  ambitious 
workers.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
room  on  top  as  comparatively  few 
reach  that  state  of  perfection  which 
would  allow  them  to  hobnob  with  the 
elect,  these  solitary  cliff  dwellers  of 
pictoralism  like  Eickemeyer,  Herzog, 
and  Day,  for  instance.  I do  not  ex- 
actly know  what  it  is.  As  I look 
over  the  illustrations  that  accompany 
this  article,  I am  astonished  at  the 
general  appearance  of  the  work. 

There  is  something  good  in  every 
print.  And  yet  there  is  not  a single 
perfect  picture  among  them.  They 
are  only  good  in  parts,  and  rarely  ap- 
proach that  unity  of  purpose  and  ex- 
pression which  we  expect  from  a 
masterpiece. 

Look  for  instance  at  his  “ Susque- 
hanna Coal  Breaker,”  Fig.  1.  It  is  an 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COAL  BREAKER  {Fig.  i) 


unusual  motif , and  rather  difficult  to  take.  Kauffman  succeeded  in  getting  a 
favorable  viewpoint.  The  sky  is  vibrant,  and  the  skyline  interesting.  These 
two  elements  make  the  picture  what  it  is — a creditable  attempt.  It  is  the 
lack  of  balance  in  the  black  and  white  masses  which  spoils  the  composition. 
Pictorially  it  could  easily  be  remedied.  If  the  hill  were  darker,  and  the  little 
house  at  the  bottom  a trifle  more  luminous,  the  monotony  of  the  darker  part  of 
the  picture  would  have  been  less  conspicuous.  One  can  not  divide  a picture 
diagonally  into  a single  dark  and  a single  light  mass.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  composition. 

‘‘The  Mischief-maker,”  Fig.  2,  comes  nearer  to  being  a good  composition. 
The  figure  is  well  placed  and  lighted.  The  pose,  particularly  of  the  head  is 
pleasing.  Only  the  upper  light  corner  is  rather  empty.  A simpler  and  more 
decided  form  in  the  cushions  to  the  right  would  have  amended  this  deficiency 
to  a certain  extent.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  the  feet  of  the  little  girl 
should  be  all  covered  up.  And  why  this  printing  through  a net!  If  it  is  not 
out-of-date  by  this  time,  it  ought  to  be. 

“The  Road  to  the  Field,  Fig.  3,  and  “The  Village  on  the  Hill,  Fig.  4,  are 
two  well  chosen  fragments  of  nature.  The  line  arrangement  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  it  can  be  with  such  simple  and  yet  rather  unwieldy  themes.  Both, 
however,  suffer  from  the  same  deficiency  as  Fig.  1.  There  is  no  balance  of 
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THE  MISCHIEF-MAKER  ( Fig.  2) 


dark  and  light  masses,  particularly  in  Fig.  4.  Disregard  for  spotting  and 
lack  of  chiaroscural  division  seem  to  he  the  principal  shortcomings  of  Kauff- 
man’s work..  The  curves  of  the  road  and  the  diagonal  line  in  the  sky  in  Fig. 
3 are  well  managed,  and  yet  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  do  not  pull  as 
well  together  as  they  should.  In  Fig.  4 the  village  should  he  the  principal 
point  of  interest.  But  it  is  secondary  to  the  dark  tree  to  the  left,  and  also  to 
the  line  running  from  the  tree  to  the  lower  right  corner. 

A decided  “point  of  interest”  should  rule  every  composition.  And  that 
is  the  trouble,  I believe,  with  most  of  Kauffman’s  prints.  They  have  no 
decided  point  of  interst.  I look  in  vain  for  one  in  Fig.  5,  and  I do  not  even 
see  how  there  could  be  one,  unless  it  were  the  door  in  full  sunlight.  In  his 
picture  it  is  the  hen,  by  far  too  small  a spot  for  such  a big  area.  And  why 
call  the  picture  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  as  there  is  no  division  of  light  and 
shade.  Fig.  12,  “A  Barnyard,”  is  much  better.  In  regard  to  spotting  it  is 
the  best  picture  in  the  lot.  And  there  is  more  sunlight  in  this  picture  than 
in  Fig.  5. 

Figs.  6,  7,  and  11  present  three  ambitious  figure  subjects.  It  is  largely 
to  them  that  Kauffman  owes  his  reputation.  He  seems  to  have  a special  ap- 
titude for  them.  Wilkes-Barre,  where  Kauffman  lives,  has  a large  foreign 
population,  and  picturesque  types  abound  on  the  highways,  in  the  truck 
gardens  and  fields.  The  open-air  occupations  of  these  unsophisticated  models 
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appeal  to  him  strongly  and  he  has  made  use  of  them,  frequently  with  con- 
siderable success.  Fig.  9 is  a failure.  It  does  not  come  up  to  his  standard. 
It  has  a certain  atmospheric  charm  but  the  figure  is  badly  placed.  One  Second 
later  might  have  done  the  trick.  “The  Cabbage  Field,".  Fig.  11,  is  fairly 
good  in  composition,  particularly  so  in  the  placing  of  the  silhouettes  of 
the  two  women  against  the  sky.  The  figure  of  the  man,  although  necessary 
to  balance  the  other  shapes,  is  deficient  as  a silhouette.  Also  the  cabbage  field 
is  rather  confused  in  values  and  the  horizon  line  too  straight.  Fig.  6,  “Woman 
with  the  Hoe,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  near  being  a masterpiece.  I believe, 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  suggestion  of  distance,  and  the  absence  of  detail  in 
the  figure.  For  on  closer  scrutiny  the  composition  is  dangerously  simple, 
just  a vertical  shape  in  a horizontal  division  of  a light  and  dark  plane.  At  the 
first  glance  the  sky  seems  almost  empty,  but  it  is  vibrant  and  luminous  enough 
to  save  the  impression  of  a breezy  and  clouded  evening  sky.  The  pose  of  the 
figure  is  animated  and  excellent  in  contour.  This  selection  of  contour  is 
largely  a matter  of  feeling,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  analize  it,  or  expose 
in  words  why  one  shape  is  more  esthetic  than  an  other.  It  is  all  up  to  the 
photographer,  to  his  intuition  and  momentary  judgment.  The  field  with 
the  lighter  strip  of  distance  has  that  mystic  quality  which  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  A dozen  pictures  as  good  as  this  one,  Mr.  Kauffman, 
and  you  will  have  joined  the  ranks  of  our  most  advanced  pictorialists. 
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{Fig.  6) 
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THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  HILL  ( Fig  4) 


“The  Busy  Mother,”  Fig.  8,  is  a good  snapshot.  The  perambulator  with 
its  double  load  was  hardly  a pictorial  subject.  Kauffman  made  the  best  of 
it.  The  arrangement  of  the  white  shawl  saved  the  picture.  The  blurred 
street  scene  in  the  upper  left  corner  is  good,  but  the  treatment  of  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

“The  Haunt  of  the  Frog,”  Fig.  io,  is  an  excellent  theme,  but  unsatisfactorily 
rendered.  It  is  too  blurred  in  treatment.  There  is  a suggestion  of  fine  line 
work,  but  it  is  not  carried  out.  If  the  photographer  desired  a blurred  effect, 
he  should  have  animated  the  scene  with  some  clever  light  arrangement.  As  it 
is,  it  is  devoid  of  all  pictorial  charm,  and  not  even  good  as  a tonal  composi- 
tion. It  is  monotonous  and  yet  restless.  The  only  quality  of  merit,  as  said 
before,  is  the  selection  of  the  viewpoint. 

Quite  different  and  superior  to  most  of  our  illustrations  is  the  “Evening 
Across  the  River,”  Fig.  7.  Here  we  have  contrast,  and  a suggestion  of 
genuine  light,  such  as  photography  can  render  better  than  any  other  black 
and  white  medium.  The  upper  part  of  the  composition  is  well  balanced.  The 
lower  part  is  a trifle  bald,  but  not  in  so  marked  a way  as  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  upper  half,  or  to  spoil  the  impression  of  an  upright  composition. 
The  picture  would  easily  stand  enlargement,  a quality  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  breadth  of  treatment,  strong  contrast,  well  calculated  space 
division  and  convincing  pictorial  qualities. 
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A BUSY  MOTHER  {Fig.  8) 


A BARN  YARD 


{Fig.  12) 
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Although  Kauffman’s  pictures  do  not  all  belong  to  this  category,  he  has 
made  a sufficient  amount  of  fine  conscientious  work  to  secure  him  an  enviable 
place  among  our  most  talented  and  ambitious  pictorialists. 
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THE  “ORDINARY”  PLATE  IN  CA5E  OF  EMERGENCY 


BY  F.  B.  FULLER. 


UCH  has  been  written  on  the  advisability  of  using 
orthochromatic  non-halation  plates  exclusively. 
When  the  amateur  photographer  has  risen  to  that 
point  in  his  career  where  he  “puts  away  childish 
things”  he  begins  to  realize  that  the  original  plate 

on  which  a picture  is  taken  is  the  last  place  of  all  to 

economize,  for  most  of  his  pictures  are  such  as  he 
can  never  exactly  duplicate  a second  time.  A poor 
print  can  be  thrown  away  and  a new  one  made,  but  a 
poor  negative  cannot. 

Now  there  are  a few  pictures  that  can  be  taken 
just  as  well  on  an  ordinary  plate  but  they  are  very 

tew  indeed.  It  is  rarely  that  an  orthochromatic  plate  will  not  yield  a truer 

rendering  of  color  values,  and  when  one  attempts  to  perpetuate  a bit  of  sum- 

mer landscape,  with  green  everywhere,  or  winter  snow  with  its  'blue  and 
purple  reflections,  and  especially  portraits  of  people — for  flesh  tint  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  yellow — then  the  ordinary  plate  cannot  tell  the  truth,  and 
we  who  look  at  the  finished  print, 
know  that  the  plate  has  lied.  We  know 
that  summer  foliage  is  not  black,  nor 
winter  snows  immaculately  white 
paper  nor  are  the  faces  of  our  friends 
dark  gray. 

When  one  does  not  have  on  hand, 
or  cannot  quickly  obtain,  orthochro- 
matic plates,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
orthochromatize  an  ordinary  plate 
than  the  following,  all  of  which,  it 
seems  needless  to  remark,  should  be 
done  in  a very  dim  ruby  light. 

Immerse  the  plates  for  two  minutes 
in  stronger  ammonia,  one  part ; pure 
water,  one  hundred  parts.  Then,  with- 
out rinsing,  transfer  to  the  following 
solution:  Erythrosin  solution  (made 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  dye  in 
one  thousand  parts  water),  twenty-five 
parts ; stronger  ammonia,  four  parts ; 
pure  water,  one  hundred  parts.  Soak 
for  sixty  to  ninety  seconds  (longer  than 
this  will  cause  the  plate  to  fog),  then 
rinse  in  clean  water  and  dry  in  a verti-  WA  terford  bridge  Irving  Brian 
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GOING  TO  THE  FIELDS  Illustrating  '"A  Wilkas-Barre  Pictorialist"  {Fig  Q) 


cal  drying  rack.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  erythrosin  is  a red  aniline  dye  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  ten  gram  quantities 
for  forty-five  cents.  This  amount  would  easily  last  a life  time. 

In  regard  to  halation,  this  defect  can  more  often  be  detected  in  the 
ordinary  plate  negative  than  is  generally  realized;  it  is  not  confined  to  interior 
views,  but  -any  view,  containing  a considerable  degree  of  contrast  between  the 
highlights  and  shadows  will  'be  difficult  to  reproduce  in  clean  accurate  detail 
without  the  use  of  a non-halation  plate.  Nothing  more  strikingly  evidences 
this  fact  than  an  attempt  to  portray  the  delicate  detail  of  lace  in  a lady’s  dress. 
The  delicacy  is  actually  lost  on  an  ordinary  plate,  and  especially  is  this  true 
when  the  plate  is  developed  'by  one  of  our  more  modern  developers,  and  de- 
velopment carried  a long  ways  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  density  and  contrast. 

The  majority  of  non-halation  plates  on  the  market  are  not  absolutely 
non-halation.  They  are  first  coated  with  a slow  emulsion,  and  then  with  a 
rapid  emulsion  over  it.  The  body  of  the  picture  is  developed  in  the  upper 
emulsion,  but  the  extreme  highlights  penetrate  through  it  quickly  to  the  slow 
emulsion  beneath.  Where  a much  longer  time  is  required  before  they  can 
pass  through  that  also  and  reflect  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  subjects  of 
extreme  contrast,  however,  halation  is  bound  to  occur. 
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THE  CABBAGE  FIELD  Illustrating"  A Wilkes-Barre  Pictorialist"  ( Fig . ii) 

The  best  nonhalation  plates,  are  doubtless  the  ones  which  contain  a layer 
of  perfectly  opaque  substance  between  the  glass  and  the  emulsion.  Such 
plates  are  entirely  free  from  this  defect  regardless  of  the  length  of  exposure. 

Here  again,  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  non-halation  plates  ready 
prepared,  they  can  be  made  from  ordinary  plates  by  a very  simple  process. 
There  are  a number  of  pastes  and  paints  which  can  be  applied  with  a brush 
to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the  writer,  in  a case  of  emergency,  has  used 
ordinaryxphotographer\s  "opaque"  thinned  to  a paste  with  warm  water  and  ap- 
plied with  a’camers  hair  brush — the  result  being  perfect.  But  this  method 
is  tedious  at  best,  and  if  a little  of  the  paste  is  accidentally  smeared  on  the  front 
of  the  plate  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  remove  it.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  all  washed 
off  in  clean  water  before  development.  A better  way,  and  one  equally  effi- 
cient if  indeed  net  more  so,  is  to  paste  a black  or  red  sheet  of  paper  to  the  back 
of  the  plate.  Supposing  that  a dozen  plates  are  to  be  treated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  a dozen  sheets  of  paper  (needle  paper  is  excellent)  about  one- 
quarter  inch  smaller  each  way  than  the  plate  itself  (as  the  paper  enlarges 
slightly  on  being  moistened).  Then  soak  these  sheets  about  a minute  in  warm 
water,  and  lay  them  one  over  another  on  a sheet  of  glass  or  other  clean  fiat 
surface.  Roll  out  all  the  water  possible,  and  mop  off  the  rest  with  a dry 
towel  {mop,  do  not  rub).  Then,  in  the  darkroom,  with  a stiff  bristle  brush, 
apply  paste,  undiluted,  as  evenly  and  thinly  as  possible  to  the  top  sheet.  Now 
after  laying  a plate  face  down  on  a perfectly  clean  piece  of  paper,  pick  up  the 
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pasted  sheet  by  opposite  corners,  lay  it  in  position  on  the  plate  and  squeegee 
into  firm  contact  with  a print  roller.  The  remaining  plates  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  while  they  may  be  exposed  in  the  camera  before  drying,  it 
is  far  preferable  to  dry  them  first.  The  resulting  negatives  will  show  ab- 
solute freedom  from  halation,  and  the  backing  paper  need  not  be  removed  until 
after  development,  when  it  can  readily  be  peeled  ofif  and  the  adhering  paste 
removed  in  the  wash  water. 
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A HOML-MADL  OUTFIT  FOR  COPYING,  ENGRAVING 
AND  REDUCING 

REV.  DONALD  M.  GRANT. 

-HE  ejuestion  of  a convenient  outfit  for  copying,  en- 
larging, and  reducing,  to  one  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  afford  the  expensive  outfits  usually  sold  for 
such  purposes,  has  ibeen  successfully  solved  by  the 
Rev.  Donald  M.  Grant,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  at 
very  slight  cost.  Perhaps  a brief  description  of  it 
may  be  helpful  to  others  who  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced. First  of  all,  I secured  a fully  dressed  board 
four  and  a half  feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  wide, 
which  serves  as  a baseboard.  To  this  I fix  my  cam- 
era— a five  by  seven — with  long  extension  bellows. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  camera  is  made 
thoroughly  steady.  To  avoid  any  possibility  of 
movement  I secure  the  running  bed  of  the  camera 
to  the  baseboard  by  means  of  four  wooden  pegs — place  these  on  the  inside 
of  the  running  bed  and  they  will  be  out  of  the  way.  Be  sure  that  they  are  so> 
placed  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  movement  back  and  forward  of  the 
camera,  and  in  perfect  alignment  with  the  center  of  the  front-board.  Thus 
far  everything  is  simple.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  with  the  head  or  front 
board.  (See  Picture  No.  I.)  I wanted  something  that  would  be  rigid  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  arranged  that  it  would  not  require  more  space  than  necessary 
when  set  aside  or  not  in  use.  I took  a piece  of  hardwood,  dressed,  ll/2  x 2 x 13 
inches  and  fastened  it  to  the  baseboard  by  means  of  two  strong  hinges.  Using 
this  as  the  base  for  the  head  or  frontboard  I built  into  each  end  of  it  at  right 
angles  two  pieces  ^ x2  xl5  inches,  separated  by  inch,  thus  forming  a 
groove,  into  which  will  fit  the  frontboard  proper.  This  you  will  find  to  be 
necessary,  as  all  pictures  to  be  copied  or  enlarged  will  not  be  of  uniform  size. 
In  this  manner  the  picture  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  I then  made  a “kit” 
which  fits  to  the  outer  side  of  the  frontboard,  by  means  of  two  grooves,  and 
is  moved  from  the  side,  thus  allowing  the  adjustment  of  pictures  from  side 
to  side.  Occasionally  in  copying  a picture  it  is  desirable  to  leave  out  part  of 
the  original.  Having  the  double  movement  up  and  down  and  from  side  to 
side  this  can  very  easily  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  well  to  secure  the 
frontboard  which  moves  up  and  down  by  means  of  thumb  screws,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  its  dropping  when  about  to  make  an  exposure  (although  for  the 
present  the  one  I use  fits  so  closely  into  its  grooves  there  is  very  little  danger 
from  this  source).  The  object  in  having  the  frontboard  hinged  and  to  fold 
in  on  the  baseboard  will  now  be  discovered.  Lying  thus  upon  the  baseboard 
it  stands  less  chance  of  being  broken  and  at  the  same  time  can  the  more  easily 
be  stored  away  when  not  in  use.  (See  Picture  No.  2.) 
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(Pig-  -0  {Fig.  2 


To  compensate  for  the  double  bellows  of  the  regular  outfit  I use  my 
focusing  cloth.  A little  ingenuity  here  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Midway 
between  the  camera  and  the  frontboard  I placed  two  posts  upon  which  rests 
a cross  piece  (all  made  of  ^ x2x  14  inches,  hardwood),  sunken  half  way 
or  more  into  the  baseboard  (see  picture  No.  3),  and  from  the  headboard  to 
this  I stretch  my  dark  cloth.  (See  Picture  No.  4.)  I11  this  way  all  light  is 

excluded  from  the  camera  except  that  which  shines  directly  through  the 
negative.  With  the  front  of  the  camera  pointing  directly  into  the  canopy 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  controlling  the  shutter  and  lens  while  focusing  upon 
the  object.  Place  the  negative,  either  plate  or  film  with  the  emulsion  side 
towards  the  camera,  just  the  same  as  if  a picture  were  being  made  by  contact. 
If  films  are  being  used  better  take  two  sheets  of  clear  glass  the  size  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  “kit,”  between  which  the  film  is  placed.  If  working  by  daylight 
select  a window,  if  possible,  with  northern  exposure,  as  the  light  from  such  a 
window  will  be  much  more  uniform.  Shut  out  all  the  light  from  the  window 
except  the  opening  5x7  inches,  against  which  place  the  frontboard.  To  shut 
out  the  light  use  a large  sheet  of  heavy  cardboard,  fitting  it  into  the  largest 
space  in  the  window  casing,  and  at  the  proper  height  for  the  operating  table 
cut  out  the  opening  referred  to.  Wherever  the  work  can  be  done  in  the 
day  time  this  will  be  found  as  convenient  a method  as  any.  As  my  own  op- 
portunities for  daylight  work  are  very  limited,  I have  been  forced  to  find  a 
suitable  light  by  which  I could  work  at  night.  This  has  occasioned  some 
experimenting.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  means  of  lighting,  where  it  can 
be  secured,  is  to  take  the  stereopticon,  placing  it  upon  a stand  at  a con- 
venient height  with  the  copying  outfit,  thus  throwing  the  light  directly  upon 
and  through  the  negative.  If  one  does  not  possess  a stereopticon,  or  for  any 
reason  should  find  it  inconvenient  to  use,  a very  satisfactory  light  may  be 
secured  by  using  two  150  watt  Tungsten  lamps.  To  use  these  lamps  I made 
a bracket  (of  wood)  about  18  inches  in  length.  (See  Picture  No.  2.)  To  this 
I secured  the  lamps  by  means  of  spurs,  thus  raising  the  lamps  about  two  inches 
from  the  bracket.  Any  ordinary  electric  sockets  can  be  secured  to  this  bracket 
and  the  lamps  attached.  Use  a good  but  inexpensive  reflector.  Placing  the 
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{Fig-  3 ) {Fig.  4) 

lamps  thus  upon  the  bracket  they  can  easily  be  adjusted  at  any  angle.  Now 
at  a distance  of  about  a foot  and  a half  in  front  place  a piece  of  white  card- 
board about  two  and  a half  feet  square,  against  which  the  lights  from  the 
bracket  shall  be  thrown,  and  this  in  turn  will  reflect  the  light  through  the 
negative.  To  place  the  lamps  directly  in  front  of  and  shining  through  the 
negative,  would  result  in  having  the  lamp  itself  photographed  upon  the  plate. 
This  must  be  avoided.  If  the  edges  of  the  cardboard  can  be  turned  in  a 
little  towards  the  frontboard  all  the  better,  as  this  will  tend  to  increase  the 
direct  rays  of  light  through  the  negative.  If  gas  has  to  be  used  in  place  of 
electricity,  follow  the  same  general  plan,  using,  if  possible,  a Welsbach  or  some 
other  white  light.  Of  course  all  this  work  can  be  done  outside  of,  but  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  should  be  near,  the  darkroom. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  describing  the  process  of  copying  from  original 
negatives,  and  the  making  of  lantern  slides.  The  same  outfit  can  be  used  in 
making  negatives  from  pictures  or  prints.  The  frontboard  will  be  used 
against  which  to  secure  the  object  to  be  copied,  either  book  or  print.  And 
here  we  may  utilize  the  small  pieces  used  in  making  the  support  for  the  dark- 
cloth  canopy,  clamping  them  with  the  book  or  paper  from  which  the  copy  is  to 
be  made.  In  this  work  there  will  be  no  need  of  using  the  canopy  or  dark-cloth 
extension. 

The  accompanying  pictures  were  taken  by  myself  of  the  outfit  as  I have 
attempted  to  describe  it.  I pass  them  on  hoping  they  may  be  at  least  sug- 
gestive to  others  who  may  have  had  some  difficulty  in  doing  this  sort  of  work. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  ART  OF  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Part  First. 

AM  VERY  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  standing 
here  before  you,  so  far  distant  from  my  native 
country,  and  to  be  able  to  relate  to  you  some- 
thing of  photography — our  mutual  and  fine 
profession.  As  I have  already  stated  else- 
where, it  may  be  asserted  that  in  America 
photography  has  attained  a very  high  standard, 
technically  perhaps  the  highest.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  photography  as  an 
art.  I myself  do  not  occupy  any  extreme 
standing  point,  but  study  art  zealously,  so  as  to 
get  a comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  I 
do  my  best  to  produce  excellent  work,  ibut  do 
not  argue  as  to  whether  my  work  is  art;  at 
the  most  I should  like  people  to  feel  that  it  has 
been  made  under  the  influence  of  art.  The 
picture  itself,  or  rather,  the  composing  it  in 
the  space,  the  animation  of  the  background  by 
a skilful  efifect  of  spots,  lights;  those  are  the  things  which  we  always  learn 
anew  from  the  painters.  However,  we  ought  to  avoid  any  slavish  imitation. 
It  does  not  do  to  give  all  one’s  pictures  the  character  of  reproductions  from 
^Gainsborough  or  Reynolds.  To  reproduce  a pictorial  efifect  of  a sitting,  every- 
thing depends  on  a delicate  feeling  for  the  propositions  of  space  and  light,  on 
the  lines  and  forms  of  the  subject  of  the  likeness,  on  the  composition  of  the 
£pace  given  or  presupposed  by  the  frame.  In  these  concrete  elements  lies  the 
■secret  of  the  effect  of  a picture  on  the  soul  of  the  observer.  He  who  wishes 
to  produce  a psychic  impression  by  a picture  can  not  do  it  without  mastering 
these  details,  but  if  he  employs  them  with  skill  and  taste  we  ought  not  to 
designate  such  a leaning  on  knowledge  and  experience  as  a mechanical  pro- 
cedure but  as  artistic  work. 

The  photographer  has  to  be  an  absolute  master  of  his  technique  if  he 
wishes  to  attain  something  artistically  valuable  by  photography.  He  must 
remain  within  reach  of  photographic  possibilities.  In  a way,  he  must  train 
his  eye  to  a photographic  objective  and  learn  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the  values 
of  color  and  light  as  the  photographic  plate.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
what  seems  good  or  disturbing  to  him  in  the  photographic  placing  of  his 
subject,  and  he  will  accordingly  influence  the  posing  of  his  picture. 

Photography  is  the  art  of  a Rafifael  without  hands,  the  art  of  those  men 
possessing  a delicate  and  finely  organized  feeling  for  painting,  a vivid  sense 
of  beauty  and  originality,  of  the  character  and  soul  of  corporeal  phenomena, 
and  yet  to  whom  is  denied  the  power  of  creating  and  producing  from  within 
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themselves  what  they  see  and  grasp.  Only  by  the  astonishing  improvement 
of  the  technique  has  the  photographer  gained  the  faculty  of  expressing  his 
individual  conception  of  the  subject. 

The  cry  for  nature,  for  simplicity  and  truth,  that  issued  from  all  the  arts 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  now  resounding  in  the  photographic  world.  Every- 
where we  find  the  endeavor  to  elevate  the  photographic  taking  from  a mere 
reproduction  of  nature,  to  imbue  it  with  artistic  feeling,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  individual  work  of  art.  In  producing 
the  negative  we  no  longer  demand  an  equalized  sharpness  of  the  picture, 
which  used  to  be  considered  the  glory  of  a technically  perfect  photographer. 
The  neglect  of  the  unimportant  detail  in  favor  of  the  greater  form,  no  more 
superficiality  but  soul — that  is  an  aim  worthy  of  artistic  endeavors,  even  if  it 
seems  to  be  unattainable. 

If  I am  to  describe  how  I work  I must  at  first  mention  that  I work  under 
quite  different  conditions  than  prevail  in  America.  In  Germany  the  big  old 
glass  box  is  in  almost  general  use  still ; whereas  in  America  a comparatively 
small  skylight  is  employed.  The  big  glass  roofs  are  little  calculated  to  give 
the  studio  a comfortable  look,  the  American  studio  offering  a far  more  habit- 
able appearance.  I have  neither,  and  work  absolutely  without  any  sky- 
light. Rather  high  side-windows  must  give  me  all  the  light  I want  for  suf- 
ficient exposure,  and  with  what  success 
— that  you  may  judge  from  the  pictures 
I have  exhibited  here.  Certainly  I must 
acknowledge  that  with  very  tall  people 
the  height  is  not  sufficient  to  light  up  the 
head,  if  the  figure  is  to  be  taken  stand- 
ing. Then  the  chief  light  falls  on  the 
chest  or  waist  and  I must  have  recourse 
to  electric  light.  But  in  most  cases  I 
can  manage  very  well  with  the  light 
and  attain  the  most  varied  effects  with 
it.  I am  not  able  to  alter  the  light  as 
easily  as  can  be  done  in  most  studios, 
but  rather  am  obliged  to  try  and  place 
the  persons  at  once  in  the  best  light  of 
the  room.  Those  are  disadvantages 
which  make  the  sittings  difficult,  but  I 
and  my  assistants  are  so  used  to  them 
that  we  can  always  manage  to  get  the 
ffght  thing.  Now,  there  is  doubtless 
for  us  a certain  necessity  which  obliges 
us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  this  kind  of 
lighting  up  and  to  study  it.  Far  more  than 
is  the  case  in  America  are  we  obliged 
to  go  to  private  residences  to  take  por- 
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trait-sittings  there.  You  seem  to  have  a dislike  to  such  sittings  here,  but  un- 
justly so.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a great  charm  for  the  proprietor  of  such 
picture  being  able  to  say  after  the  lapse  of  several  years : “This  portrait  was 
taken  in  the  house  of  my  betrothed,  my  parents,  or  in  some  other  spot  forever 
dear  to  me,  and  with  which  certain  dear  associations  are  connected.”  On  the 
other  hand,  pictures  taken  in  private  rooms  offer  far  more  diversity  than 
those  taken  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  studio.  This  viewpoint  occupied 
by  many  a notable  photographer  would  also  find  much  applause  from  the  rich 
customers.  Of  course  higher  prices  must  be  charged  for  such  sittings,  but 
rich  people  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  if  their  portrait  had  the  attraction 
of  something  out  of  the  common  run.  Surely  such  work  is  not  easy,  but 
my  daughter  and  myself  undertake  such  tasks  unhesitatingly,  and  many  of 
our  pictures  exhibited  here  have  been  taken  in  private  rooms,  and  the  diversity 
that  people  praise  in  our  work  has  certainly  been  founded  in  our  taking 
advantage  of  all  possibilities,  therefore  also  of  these. 

In  private  residences  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  a quiet  wall  which  per- 
mits the  production  of  a good  portrait.  For  this  purpose  we  always  make  use 
of  a piece  of  cloth  that  we  take  with  us,  mostly  of  an  orange  color,  for  a 
background.  The  capability  of  quickly  discovering  the  suitable  light  for  a 
sitting  is  a matter  of  experience  and  constant  practice.  Certain  it  is  that 
ladies  and  children  particularly  show  themselves  much  more  at  their  ease 
in  their  own  rooms,  and  that  in  consequence  very  original  pictures 
are  produced.  If  you  photograph  children  in  their  play-room,  at  their  din- 
ner-table, in  the  garden,  you  get  the  most  charming  pictures.  Ladies  have 
the  possibilities  of  using  the  most  different  articles  and  costumes,  and  thus 
in  boudoirs,  and  in  the  frequently  beautiful  rooms  of  private  houses,  photo- 
graphs are  made  that  absolutely  do  away  with  all  the  conventionality  that 
the  studios  in  the  daily  rush  of  business  cannot  help  producing.  Of  course 
people  often  wish  to  have  portraits  taken  in  places  where  there  is  no  light  for 
it ; then  flash  light  or  electric  light,  if  to  be  had,  must  be  used.  Flash  light 
is  altogether  an  excellent  thing  which  I am  fond  of  using,  particularly  for 
difficult  groups  and  children.  With  it  you  get  instantaneous  takings  that 
could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  The  disadvantage  of  private 
rooms  (that  is,  the  insufficient  lighting-up)  of  course  forms  a great  difficulty. 
This  must  be  helped  out  by  white  cloths.  It  can  however  be  calculated  that  a 
reflecting  cloth  reflects  about  a quarter  of  the  light  and  that  will  suffice  in 
most  cases  to  light  the  shadows  up  well.  The  conquering  of  these  difficulties 
gradually  becomes  as  easy  for  the  skilled  operator  as  the  setting  of  the  pic- 
ture in  the  equal  light  of  the  studio  produced  by  the  drawing  of  curtains. 
But  it  is  a delight  and  a great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  produce  excellent 
photographs  under  such  difficulties.  If  I or  my  assistants  seem  to  be  having 
too  much  trouble  and  labor,  I always  say:  “The  aviator,  the  engineers,  the 
North  Pole  explorers  had  quite  other  obstacles  to  overcome  than  we  with 
our  photography.” 

If  you  are  once  accustomed  to  go  into  private  residences  you  will  then 
also  gladly  avail  yourselves  of  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  rich  for  photo- 
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graphic  purposes.  And  how  wonderfully  fresh  and  alive  can  ladies,  chil- 
dren and  groups  be  reproduced  if  you  are  accustomed  to  finding  the  right 
light  in  the  open  air,  which  is  not  excessively  difficult.  Of  course  you  must 
not  look  for  the  accustomed  lights  of  the  studio,  but  also  test  and  study  all 
other  possibilities  of  light.  Taking  photographs  is  possible  in  every  light  that 
our  rooms  or  the  open  air  afford,  and  if  you  have  once  occupied  yourself 
deeply  with  portraits  in  “the  open”  you  will  feel  great  delight  in  the  numerous 
and  picturesque  possibilities  offered  to  your  creative  feeling. 

If  you  wish  to  take  a sitting  in  “the  open”  the  subject  must  be  placed 
so  that  it  is  near  the  wall  of  a house  or  a planking,  a group  of  trees  or  such 
like  to  obtain  some  shade,  while  the  other  side  is  exposed  to  the  sharp  light. 
If  you  lead  the  model  to  and  fro  under  trees  the  trained  eye  will  easily  find 
a place  where  the  light  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  a good  taking  possible 
and  where  light  and  shade  suitably  alternate.  Of  course  you  must  endeavor 
to  choose  the  background  not  crossed  by  too  many  spots  and  lines  and  made 
too  restless.  Perfect  smoothness  and  rest  however  are  equally  unnecessary, 
and  we  must  observe  how  painters  treat  such  things.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  protraits  show  the  usual  change  of  light  and  shade.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  highly  important  to  operate  with  lights  as  modern  painters  love,  thus  also 
with  front  light,  which  produces  less  plastic  but  more  surface  pictures. 

Compared  to  the  frequently  stereotyped  uniformity  of  the  studio  light, 
the  great  diversity  of  open-air  and  interior  takings,  with  their  continually 
varying  scenery,  is  immensely  more  interesting,  and  every  thinking  photog- 
rapher ought  to  endeavor  to  master  and  develop  this  side  of  photography  and 
to  turn  this  delightful  diversity  to  account  also  in  a business  way. 
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Well,  how  do  I take  my  sittings?  I do  not  go  to  work  with  any  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  offer  the  person  a chair,  beg  him  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable, and  meanwhile  begin  a conversation  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
person  in  question,  concerning  his  wishes,  etc.  During  this  I study  him  and 
try  to  fix  a position  which  seems  suitable  but  which  devolves  from  the  sitter 
himself.  I remain  in  constant  contact  with  the  sitter.  The  fixing  is  done  bv 
assistants,  and  only  rarely  do  I creep  under  the  cloth  to  make  corrections. 
Hints  from  me  must  be  sufficient  for  the  efficiently  trained  operator  to  grasp 
and  fix  the  pictures  as  I dfesire. 

I try  to  obtain  the  truly  natural  in  an  unconstrained  position  and  sur- 
roundings, and  to  avoid  everything  obtrusive. 

The  portrait  of  a man  is  generally  looked  upon  in  photography  as  a grate- 
ful and  easy  task  compared  to  those  of  children,  ladies,  and  groups,  the  con- 
ditions for  success  being  here  simpler  and  more  favorable.  The  woman's 
portrait  has  to  all  appearances  richer  variations ; clothing,  ornaments,  ac- 
cessories can  afford  more  multifarious  forms  and  motives,  but  require  a 
peculiar  psychological  gift.  From  the  history  of  art  we  know  that  even  great 
portrait  painters,  such  as  Rentbrandt,  failed  to  grasp  the  female  psyche. 

The  man’s  portrait  is  more  limited  and  decisive — the  simpler  the  better 
it  is.  It  is  difficult  (nay,  in  many  cases  impossible)  to  influence  a man’s 
expression  and  mentality.  The  photographer  will  be  able  to  do  little  to  in- 
fluence a man  of  work,  a scientist,  a soldier,  to  approach  his  own  conception, 
to  get  him  to  sit  or  stand  differently  to  what  he  is  accustomed  to  do.  He  will 
have  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  lighting-up,  so  as  to  let  the  head  be  thrown  into 
more  relief ; he  will  choose  the  lighter  background  if  he  wishes  the  contours  of 
the  figure  to  say  something;  he  will  choose  a narrower  cutting  to  make  the 
reproduction  appear  great  and  positive,  will  suppress  all  petty  accessories,  will 
try  to  subdue  too  violent  highlights,  for  instance,  here  and  there,  as  the  linen, 
etc.,  but  will  on  the  whole  do  nothing  to  obtain  a particular  conception,  gesture, 
or  picturesque  arrangement.  Besides,  many  male  customers  only  go  to  the 
photographers  with  great  reluctance,  and  are  grateful  to  him  if  the  work  is 
done  quickly  and  without  much  bother  to  themselves. 

However,  if  the  photographer  finds  himself  bound  within  seemingly  nar- 
row limits  here,  on  the  other  hand  he  runs  less  risk  of  producing  work  which 
does  not  please  or  is  unsuccessful,  as  often  happens  with  women’s,  girls’,  or 
children’s  portraits.  The  problem  of  similarity,  for  instance,  which  other- 
wise gives  rise  to  disagreeable  discussions  and  misunderstandings,  will  cause 
less  trouble  in  men’s  portraits.  A more  pronounced  formation  of  the  skull, 
more  definite  features  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  photographer  who  can 
heighten  their  effect  by  a sensible  management  of  light. 

Too  great  an  insistence  on  the  pose,  etc.,  always  seems  to  me  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  other  person,  who  ought  to  have  his  own  position 
and  not  that  which  another  man  wants  him  to  have  and  which  is  not  natural 
to  him.  An  individual  must  remain  an  individual.  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Diez, 
on  the  contrary,  has  developed  other  opinions  for  herself.  She  arranges  a 
good  deal,  particularly  with  ladies  and  children,  but  that  is  more  necessary 
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than  with  men.  I have  noticed  that  with  lady  sitters,  particularly  ladies  of 
good  society,  a much  easier  and  freer  intercourse  takes  place  if  the  sitting 
is  taken  by  a lady ; whereas  a man  is  hampered  by  considerations  due  to  a 
lady  sitter,  a woman  is  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  all  their  wishes  as  far  as 
they  are  conducive  to  an  artistic  arrangement.  Certainly  this  observation 
you  gentlemen  will  have  made,  too.  At  any  rate,  I possess  in  my  daughter 
a supremely  valuable  partner,  who  earnestly  studies  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  photograph  as  high  as  possible,  and  she  attains  great  successes  with  her 
method. 

So  we  can  well  distinguish  two  principal  kinds  of  portraits : firstly,  those 
where  the  photographer’s  aim  is  to  leave  the  sitter  during  the  taking  as  much 
to  himself  as  possible,  and  only  by  a judiciously  chosen  and  animated  con- 
versations to  cause  him  to  reveal  his  real  self  and  not  remain  in  a lifeless  at- 
titude before  the  camera.  During  the  conversation  most  different  phases 
of  position  will  be  shown,  and  to  fix  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  of  them 
is  now  the  affair  of  the  photographer,  he  will  seldom  succeed  in  doing  so  with 
one  taking,  and  so  it  is  certainly  right  to  take  rather  many.  For  even  if  the 
subject  fulfils  all  technical  and  artistic  conditions,  it  is  not  out  of  the  question 
that  just  in  the  moment  of  taking  he  will  suddenly  change  the  expression, 
and  you  often  see  just  during  the  exposure  one  corner  of  the  mouth  droop. 
During  the  exposure,  but  not  before,  I am  fond  of  placing  a beautiful  pic- 
ture— not  a photograph — just  before  the  eyes  of  the  sitter.  I take  another 
picture  for  every  taking  to  divert  the  sitter’s  attention  from  the  process  of 
exposure.  We  all  know  how  often  a strained  expression  appears  during  the 
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moment  of  exposure.  That  is  the  way  I try  to  grasp  the  personality  of  the 
sitter  in  the  greatest  simplicity  without  influencing  him  too  much. 

The  second  way  is  to  take  the  photograph  with  all  the  means  of  artistic 
aspiration,  and  for  this  purpose  to  arrange  and  include  within  the  picture 
the  charm  of  an  ideal  portrait,  a manner  which  finds  great  favor,  particularly 
with  ladies,  but  which  may  p:ssibly  greatly  influence  the  likeness,  but  simi- 
larity is  a very  relative  idea.  Every  sitting  we  take  with  another  light  or 
other  dress  gives  us  a quiet  new  impression  of  the  person  photographed  and 
among  a number  of  portraits  it  is  mostly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
likeness.  In  general,  that  one  will  be  chosen  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
person  in  question  is  the  most  beautiful. 

Herr  Rudolph  Ehihrkoop  of  Germany  at  the  Convention 
rs  Association  of  America,  St  Paul.  Minn..  July  27.  1911. 
ted  in  onr  November  issue. — Editor.] 
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SHOOTING  THE.  RAPIDS 

HE  upper  falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc  are  steep  and 
boiling  rapids  about  a mile  above  the  famous  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  in  Bretton  Woods  of  Northern 
New  Hampshire. 

Down  these  precipitous  rapids  Mr.  William  P. 
Shapleigh,  a Dartmouth  College  student  connected 
with  the  Mount  Washington,  was  wont  to  hurl 
himself  on  pleasant  days  during  the  past  summer, 
from  sheer  love  of  the  sport  and  in  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  He  successfully  made  the  descent  many 
times,  and  on  several  occasions  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  F.  Owen  Robinson’s  skilful  camera. 

The  first  illustration  shows  him  mid-way  on 
his  descent,  supported  by  the  mad  rush  of  the 
rapids,  feet  first,  and  well  out  of  the  water.  The 
second  picture  reveals  the  pool  into  which  he  is 
projected,  and  from  which  he  emerges  after  a 
strong  swim  from  under  the  rapids.  The  power  of 
the  falls  sends  him  many  feet  deep  into  the  pool,  and  it  takes  a cool  head,  deep 
lungs,  and  a great  swimmer  to  perform  the  startling  feat  depicted  by  these 
photographs. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  the  popular  representative  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. of  the  Touring  Club  of  America,  uses  a Graflcx  camera  with  films.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  were  made  on  a cloudy  day  with  full  opening. 
The  foamy  waters  reflected  considerable  light,  of  course,  with  the  result 
that  the  films  were  fully  timed. 

The  initial  letter  illustration  is  a slow  snapshot  of  a certain  member  of 
The  Photographic  Times  staff  making  a “frog”  dive  from  a stand  high 
above  the  water. 

WE  congratulate  our  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Frank  Roy  Fraprie, 
Editor  and  Manager  of  American  Photography , on  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Marv  Otis  Sampson,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  sixteenth  of  September. 
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DESPITE  the  yearly-repeated  warning  about  the  constant  need  for  en- 
gaging every  care  to  protect  our  apparatus  and  plates  (or  films)  from 
dust,  one  of  the  commonest  queries  at  this  time  of  the  year  is,  “How  can 
I avoid  pinholes  in  my  negatives?”  First  as  to  the  outside  of  the  camera, 
the  cleaner  this  is  kept  the  better.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  using  a light  carry- 
ing case  when  traveling  by  train,  motor,  or  cycle.  A few  quite  tiny  particles 
of  dust  may  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  shutter. 
Hence  the  advisability  of  giving  the  shutter  a “trial  trip”  before  each  real 
exposure  is  made.  Dust  on  the  lens  should  be  guarded  against  by  having 
either  a lens  cap  or  velvet-covered  plug  to  fit  inside  the  lens  hood.  Any  dust 
settling  on  the  lens  should  be  blown  off,  or  flicked  off  by  flapping  with  a clean 
handkerchief  close  in  front  of  but  not  actually  touching  the  lens.  When  flick- 
ing cut  dust  in  this  way  the  camera  should  be  held  lens  downwards,  so  that 
the  dust  may  fall  away  from  the  lens.  In  dry.  and  consequently  dusty, 
weather  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  camera  needs  dusting  ever}7 
morning  before  starting  out  for  work.  For  the  corners  of  the  bellows  where 
the  enemy  tends  to  gather  nothing  is  better  than  a retired  shaving-brush  (dry, 
of  course  • . and  this  followed  by  a bit  of  linen  rag  smeared  with  one  drop 
— no  more — of  glycerine.  This  will  lick  up  the  dust  famously.  The  insides 
of  the  plateholders  also  require  brushing  out  pretty  frequently. 
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{.Fig.  2)  F.  O.  Robinson 


We  refer  to  a number  of  experiments  made  a little  time  ago  and  confirmed 
again  only  recently  by  actual  practice  which  may  interest  hand  camera  workers 
who  are  unexpectedly  asked  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a building  with  a 
camera  unprovided  with  a focusing  screen.  The  questions  which  arise  are  two 
in  number,  viz.,  first,  where  to  set  the  focusing  scale,  and  what  stop  to  use  to 
cover  the  depth  of  subject  or  “field/’  Space  now  and  here  available  compels 
us  to  give  the  arithmetic  of  the  matter  and  omit  the  argument.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a lens  of  7 inches  focal  length  and  a subject  of  which  the  nearest 
part  is  12  feet  from  the  camera,  and  most  distant  part  20  feet  from  the  camera. 
First  as  to  setting  the  focusing  scale.  Multiply  12  by  20  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  1 2 plus  20,  i.e.,  divide  240  bv  32  or  120  by  16  or  60  by  8 and  get  jy2. 
Now  double  this  and  get  15.  This  then  is  the  distance  to  which  the  focusing 
scale  should  be  set  so  as  to  get  objects  at  12  and  20  feet  equally  defined.  Note 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  objects  at  12  and  20  feet  will  be  as  sharp  as  we 
want  them  to  be,  but  simply  that  they  will  be  equally  sharp  or  unsharp,  as 
the  case  may  be.  How  sharp  these  limits  of  our  picture  will  be  depends  on  the 
focal  length  of  lens  and  stop  used.  We  now  require  to  find  the  largest  stop 
that  will  give  these  sufficiently  defined  so  as  not  to  be  noticably  out  of  focus, 
any  stop  smaller  than  this  naturally  tending  to  improve  matters.  This  bit 
of  needful  arithmetic  is  really  quite  simple.  First  let  us  find  the  depth  con- 
stant of  the  lens.  Multiply  the  focal  length  of  lens  by  itself  and  then  by  25 
and  divide  the  result  by  6,  i.e.,  7 times  7 multiplied  by  25  and  the  result 
divided  by  6.  This  gives  us  204  (and  a negligible  fraction).  Now  to  find 
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what  stop  will  cover  a depth  of  subject  extending  from  12  to  20  feet.  First 
substract  12  from  20  getting  8,  multiply  this  by  the  lens  depth  contrast,  204 
and  divide  by  12  times  20  or  240,  i.e.,  1632  divided  by  240,  gives  us  something 
between  6 and  7.  We  need  not  worry  about  fractions.  Thus  /6  would  not  be 
a small  enough  stop,  while  fy,  if  the  lens  be  duly  corrected,  ought  to  bring 
objects  at  12  and  20  feet  just  out  of  the  region  of  noticeable  fuzziness.  But 
of  course  the  reader  must  clearly  understand  that  while  this  method  tells  us 
the  limit  of  largeness  of  stop-opening  beyond  which  the  optician  can  not  go, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  optician  has  got  his  corrections  up  to  correct  pitch. 
That  is  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  above  case)  useless  to  expect  any  lens  to  cover  this 
depth  of  field  with  if 6 and  only  the  best  lens  at  fy  will  do  it.  In  practice  we 
should  sav  that  f 18  may  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  stop  to  use  in  such  a case. 


^ $ $ $ $ $ 

A GOOD  many  photographers,  both  old  and  young,  are  quite  under  the 
impression  that  a drop  is  the  same  thing  as  a minim,  so  that  sixty  drops 
make  a dram.  This  exceptionally  may  be  the  case,  and  in  many  cases 
— e.g.,  “five  or  six  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide” — it  does  not.  in  actual 
practice,  matter  whether  we  use  “drops”  or  measure  minims,  but  when  it  be- 
comes a matter  of,  say,  fifty  minims  the  difference  may  well  be  very  con- 
siderable. For,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a drop  depends  upon  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  orifice  or  surface  delivering  the  drop,  as  one  may  easily 
see  by  comparing  the  size  of  a drop  of  water  delivered  by  the  end  of  a glass 
rod  of  large  and  of  small  diameter.  Moreover,  the  size  of  drops  of  different 
liquids  delivered  by  the  same  dropping  bottle  varies  considerably.  Thus,  to 
make  a dram  we  may  require  60-70  drops  of  water,  100-130  of  alcohol,  200-2^0 
of  turpentine,  250-300  of  ether,  etc. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ALTHOUGH  we  talk  of  thought  being  “instantaneous,”  yet  between  the 
actual  moment  of  time  that  the  eye  sees  a certain  action,  conveys  the 
impression  to  the  brain-exchange,  the  brain  sends  the  message  down  the 
arm  to  the  finger-tip  to  make  the  exposure,  and  the  actual  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  shutter  mechanism,  there  is  an  appreciable  interval,  i.e.,  a “latent” 
or  “reaction”  period  (or  “personal  equation”  in  astronomical  observation 
and  record),  which  may  vary  with  the  state  of  health  of  the  individual,  type 
of  camera  used,  etc.  One-tenth  of  a second  may  be  taken  as  a fairly  typical 
or  average  period.  So  that  in  actual  work,  if  a moving  object  is  required  to 
be  shown  at  a certain  part  of  its  path,  the  eye-hand-camera-shutter  series  of 
events  have  to  be  started  one-tenth  of  a second  before  the  object  actually  has 
reached  the  chosen  position.  With  practice  this  anticipation  period  becomes 
automatic. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


COPYING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
contrast  in  copying  pencil  drawings.  The 
following  method  is  said  to  yield  better 
results  than  the  usual  mode  of  procedure. 
A sheet  of  fine  ground  glass  is  placed,  with 
the  ground  side  against  the  drawing.  The 
intensity  of  the  pencil  lines  are  thereby  not 
lessened,  while  the  ground  is  considerably 
lightened.  The  contact  between  the  paper 
and  ground  glass  must  be  quite  intimate  as 
otherwise  the  results  are  worse  than  with- 
out the  glass. 

— Photo-Gazette,  Feb.,  1911;  Photograph- 
isches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  37,  No.  14. 

* * * 


COPYING  LACE  WITHOUT  A CAMERA. 

The  lace  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  bromide  paper  in  the  printing 
frame  and  then  exposed  for  a few  seconds 
to  artificial  light.  The  print  is  then  de- 
veloped in  a strong  developer  as  a nega- 
tive, until  the  dark  parts  are  developed 
through  and  the  highlights  are  slightly  fog- 
ged. After  development  the  print,  without 
fixing,  should  be  well  washed  and  then 
placed,  in  daylight,  in  a solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  1-5CO,  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  image  scon  disappears 
but  reappears  in  a brown  tone.  It  is  then 
washed  for  a few  minutes  and  then  placed 
in  a concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
until  white.  The  print  is  now  developed 
again  and  the  image  appears  as  a posi- 
tive. This  same  methed  might  be  used 
where  a positive  print  is  wanted  from  a 
positive,  providing  the  grain  of  the  paper 
of  the  original  is  no  objection. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  55>  I911- 


DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  CHLORIDE  AND  BRO- 
MIDE EMULSION  PAPERS,  BY  A.  & L. 

LUMIERE  & SEYEWETZ. 

It  is  known  that  silver  chloride  gelatine 
is  more  easily  reduced  through  develop- 
ment than  silver  bromide.  Heretofore  no 
developer  formula  was  known  which  would 
develop  an  image  cn  silver  chloride  emul- 
sion which  did  not  at  the  same  time  also 
act  upon  silver  bromide.  We  recognized 
the  possibility  to  differentiate  very  exactly, 
the  two  latent  impressions,  and  that  with 
the  help  of  chinone  sodium  sulphonate. 
Chinone  sodium  sulphonate,  per  se,  pos- 
sesses no  reducing  (developing)  property, 
as  it  is  an  energetic  oxydizer,  but  it  ob- 
tains this  (reducing)  property  if  a solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  is  added.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  substance  has  at  first  a red- 
dish-yellow  color  which  changes  to  brown, 
the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  causes  this 
to  become  red.  The  following  solution 
develops  in  a few  minutes  a latent  image 
after  normal  exposure  on  silver  chloride 
emulsion,  but  with  silver  bromide  emulsion 
no  trace  of  an  image  is  visible  even  after 
developing  for  half  an  hour  and  strong 
over-exposure. 

Developer. 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

2 Id  drs.  Chinone  sodi.  sulphonate  10.0  gms. 

1 oz.  5 drs.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  50.0  gms. 

Silver  chloro-bromide  emulsion  gives  a 
result  which  lies  between  chloride  and  bro- 
mide emulsion.  A reduction  actually  takes 
place,  but  it  is  weaker  than  with  a pure 
silver  chloride  emulsion.  We  found  not 
only  that  this  method  permitted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  chloride  and  bromide 
emulsions  but  would  detect  a very  small 
amount  of  silver  chloride  if  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  silver  bromide  emulsion. 
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This  chinone  developer  is  without  any  ac- 
tion on  silver  iodide  emulsion  and  its  pres- 
ence in  an  emulsion  does  not  interfere  with 
the  reaction,  even  if  all  three  silver  haloids 
are  present.  The  ordinary  chinone  (not  sul- 
phonated)  when  dissolved  in  sodium  sulphite 
does  not  behave  like  a sulphonic  deriva- 
tive and  develops  the  latent  impression  on 
silver  bromide  emulsion  almost  as  quickly 
as  on  silver  chloride.  The  reducing  action 
of  the  sulphonated  chinone  in  the  presence 
of  sodium  sulphite  on  silver  chloride  can 
not  be  ascribed  as  a property  of  chinone 
but  is  probably  due  to  a change  in  the  com- 
position of  sulphonated  chinone  due  to  the 
action  of  sodium  sulphite  and  water. 

We  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine what  this  product  is  that  possesses 
this  peculiar  developing  property.  It  maybe 
assumed  that  hydrochinone  sodium  sul- 
phonate  is  formed  because  chinone  sodium 
sulphonate  is  changed  into  hydrochinone 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid. 

Hydrochinone-sodium-  sulphonate  dis- 
solved in  sodium  sulphite  does  not  de- 
velop an  image  on  silver  chloride  gelatine. 

We  tested  other  reducing  agents  to  see 
if  under  suitable  conditions  they  would  de- 
velop silver  chloride  gelatine  emulsions 
without  at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the 
bromide  emulsion. 

First  we  tested  polyphenols  and  polya- 
mines which  have  reducing  properties  but 
do  not  act  as  developers. 

The  substances  were  used  in  solutions 
of  varying  alkalinity,  but  none  possessed 
the  property  of  developing  impressions  on 
silver  chloride  gelatine.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  also  tested  substances  which  pos- 
sessed developing  properties,  by  trying  to, 
more  or  lesc,  paralyze  their  reducing  action 
by  adding  different  amounts  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphite, mineral  and  organic  acids  (in  the 
presence  of  sodium  sulphite  solution). 

Under  *these  conditions  we  found  no  de- 
veloping substance  which  had  one  or  sev- 
eral amido  groups,  which  would  differenti- 
ate silver  chloride  from  the  bromide.  If 
the  reducing  action  of  these  substances  is 


so  far  paralyzed  as  not  to  develop  bro- 
mide emulsions,  it  practically  is  without 
action  on  chloride  emulsions. 

Of  the  developers  whose  function  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  hydroxyl  groups  like 
hydrochinone,  pyrccatechin  and  pyrogallol, 
and  are  closely  related  to  those  obtained 
with  sulphonated  chinone,  according  to  as 
they  contain  more  hydroxyl  groups.  Of 
the  latter,  pyrogallcl  is  the  only  one  which 
permits  us  to  so  compound  a developer 
which  will  distinguish  between  chloride  and 
bromide  emulsions,  but  the  difference  is 
not  so  complete  as  in  the  case  of  sulpho- 
nated chinone. 

The  following  was  the  “pyro”  developer 
used : 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

i oz.,  5 drs.  Sodium  sulph'te,  dry  50.0  gms. 
*4  oz.  Sodium  bisul.  40%  sol.  15.0  gms. 

2^4  drs.  Pyrogallol  10.0  gms. 

Six  to  seven  minutes  is  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a picture  after  normal  exposure.  If 
the  time  of  development  is  doubled,  that 
is,  twice  the  time  the  usual  developer  would 
require  to  develop  an  image  after  normal 
exposure  on  silver  bromide  emulsion,  no 
image  wTill  be  visible  with  the  above  “pyro” 
solution. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  developers  whose 
developing  property  depends  upon  the 
hydroxyl  groups  have  the  property  to  de- 
velop the  latent  image  on  silver  chloride 
emulsion  without  any  considerable  action  on 
the  bromide  emulsion.  This  difference  be- 
comes more  marked  as  the  number  of 
hydroxyl  groups  increase  in  the  developing 
agent. 

But  chinone  sodium  sulphonate  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  sulphite  forms  a de- 
veloper which  permits  a better  and  more 
exact  differentiation  between  silver  chloride 
and  bromide  emulsions  than  any  other  de- 
veloper. This  reaction  can  be  applied  prac- 
tically as  even  small  quantities  of  silver 
chloride  may  be  detected  in  the  presence 
of  other  silver  haloids. 

— Photo graphisches  WochenUatt,  Vol.  37* 
No.  1 7. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


TO  DRY  POSTCARDS  QUICKLY. 

My  method  of  drying  postcards  quickly  is 
to  make  a frame  for  which  I use  four  pieces 
(a, a, a, a)  each  8x*^x%.  These  I nail  to 
the  ends  of  two  strips  (b,b)  each  12  x 2^4 
x Y\  inches  in  which  grooves  have  been 
cut  every  half  inch,  care  being  taken  that 
when  the  frame  is  completed  these  grooves 


are  opposite.  Then  these  two  sides  are 
nailed  to  a bottom  (c)  12  x 5 y2  inches  as 
shown  in  diagram,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
cards  which  are  slipped  into  the  grooves 
direct  from  the  last  washing  water,  and  it 
is  then  placed  on  a radiator,  a stove  shelf, 
or  some  other  convenient  place. 

Homer  H.  Damon. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE  LANTERN-TO-SCREEN  DISTANCE. 

It  is  a bold  man  who  positively  asserts, 
writes  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  that  he  has 
anything  new  to  say  in  photography.  So  I 
would  content  myself  by  saying  that  the 
following  is  new,  so  far  as  I know : Now 
the  itinerant  lanternist  often  wants  to  know 
“right  away”  what  distance  to  place  his 
lantern,  so  as  to  get  a screen  picture  of  a 
certain  size  with  his  lantern  objective  of 
known  focal  length.  A numerical  example 


will  make  all  clear.  Suppose  we  want  a 
six  foot  screen  picture  with  a three  inch 
lantern  slide,  using  a lens  of  10  inch  focal 
length.  What  is  the  distance  between  the 
lantern  and  screen?  The  rule  may  thus  be 
put  “Multiply  the  screen  picture  (in  feet) 
by  focal  length  (in  inches),  and  divide  this 
by  three.  Call  the  result  feet.  To  this 
add  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.”  This 
gives  us  the  lantern-to-sereen  distance.  Ap- 
plying this  in  the  above  instance,  we  multi- 
ply six  (feet)  by  ten  (inches),  getting 
sixty.  Then  we  divide  by  three,  getting 
twenty,  which  we  call  feet.  To  this  we 
add  the  focal  length  length  of  the  lens. 
Total,  20  feet  10  inches.  This  is  the 
lantern-to-screen  distance. 

i ^ 

A GOOD  PLATE  DEVELOPER. 

Really,  in  my  limited  photographic  ex- 
perience, I have  found  no  good  reason  for 
tying  myself  to  pyro  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  developers,  and  hydro-metol  in  par- 
ticular. With  a Stanley  plate,  for  instance, 
properly  exposed,  on  either  indoor  or  out- 
door subjects,  the  hydro-metol  developer 
which  is  recommended  by  the  maker  for 
use  with  Stanley  plates,  will,  when  intel- 
ligently employed  by  one  who  understands 
somewhat  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
chemical  action,  give  most  beautiful  re- 
sults ; a negative  of  surpassing  clearness, 
possessing  unlimited  detail,  if  that  quality 
be  desired,  can  be  secured. 

For  certain  outdoor  subjects,  such  for 
example,  as  a mountain  of  bare  gray-white 
recks,  with  no  background  save  a cloud- 
less sky,  hydro-metol  must,  I venture  to  as- 
sert, be  used  if  th  • best  negative  is  to  be 
secured. 
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Items  of  Interest 


PLATINUM  "DISEASE." 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  Photograph, 
1911,  makes  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment regarding  illness  caused  by  using 
p’atinum  toning  baths.  For  several  years 
while  using  platinum  toning  baths  I had 
been  greatly  troubled  with  an  irritation  in 
my  nose  causing  violent  sneezing  and  a 
discharge  from  the  mucus  membrane.  The 
trachea  also  was  affected,  all  of  which 
interfered  with  my  work.  This  condition 
at  times  got  so  bad  that  it  caused  asthmatic 
attacks  which  required  the  attention  of  a 
medical  specialist  whose  treatment  brought 
relief.  I recognized  that  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  platinum  solution  was  the  best 
remedy.  I noticed  that  these  attacks  never 
occurred  from  draughts,  over-heated  work 
rooms,  toning  with  gold,  single  or  com- 
bined, from  developing  or  similar  work. 
Another  form  of  illness  is  caused  directly 
through  the  circulation,  the  platinum  solu- 
tion getting  into  the  system  through  open 
wounds,  cut  hands,  or  finger  nails.  The 
entrance  points  are  surrounded  by  large 
and  small  blisters.  There  is  an  intense 
itching  of  the  fingers,  hands,  arms,  and 
neck,  and  the  space  around  the  eyes  swell- 
ing very  much.  The  poison  travels  through 
the  body  with  the  blood  until  it  is  elimi- 
nated through  the  natural  channels  or  is 
accumulated,  producing  more  serious  symp- 
toms and  appearance  of  self-poisoning.  The 
latter  may  lead  to  the  dreaded  condition  of 
a disturbed  metabolism.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  I had  a violent  and  painful 
attack  of  colic,  the  attending  physician 
said  it  was  a sort  of  "lead"  poisoning  which 
made  me  suspect  platinum  poisoning. 

O.  Brettschneider  reports  a somewhat 
similar  case.  Some  years  ago  I prepared 
my  own  platinum  paper.  The  sensitized 
paper  was  kept  in  a portfolio  between 


sheets  of  blotting  paper.  Every  time  I re- 
moved these  sheets  of  blotting  paper  from 
the  portfolio  I was  troubled  with  violent 
attacks  of  sneezing  which  later  led  to 
asthma-like  difficulties  in  breathing  which 
I could  not  account  for.  Accidentally  I 
heard  from  a colleague  who  had  a similar 
experience  which  he  attributed  to  breath- 
ing platinum  dust.  I then  discontinued 
preparing  my  own  paper  and  had  no  further 
attacks.  Even  now  when  using  ready  pre- 
pared platinum  paper  I suffer  from  sneez- 
ing and  if  there  are  any  cuts  on  the  fingers 
an  itching  and  swelling  occurs  around  the 
wound.  Toning  with  platinum  is  out  of 
the  question  with  me,  even  if  there  are  no 
cuts  on  the  fingers,  blisters  soon  form  which 
extend  over  the  whole  body  producing  a 
violent  itching.  These  blisters  shrink  in 
size  after  about  forty-five  minutes  and 
exude  a watery  fluid.  The  physiological 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  may  be  pos- 
sible after  wide  observation,  they  are  pos- 
sibly a catalytic  action  caused  by  the  plati- 
num getting  into  the  blood  and  lymphatic 
system.  As  a guard  scrupulous  cleanliness 
should  be  practiced  and  the  work  rooms 
well  ventilated.  The  mouth  should  be  kept 
closed  during  toning.  Any  cuts  or  scratches 
should  be  protected  with  collodion,  rubber 
fingers  or  gloves  are  also  good. — Die 
Photo gr aphis che  Industrie,  No.  19,  1911. 

* * * 

SUN  ON  LENS,  HOUSE  BURNS. 

A photographic  lens  which  had  been  left 
on  a table  in  the  drawing-room  was  the 
cause  of  a fire  which  destroyed  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Desmon,  a lawyer’s  clerk,  of 
Crespieres,  Seine-et-Oise.  The  lens  was 
near  a window  and  focused  the  sun’s  rays 
on  the  cloth  upholstering  of  a chair,  finally 
setting  it  on  fire. 
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FINISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Liddon  when  demonstrating  his 
method  of  finishing  photographs  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  laid  down 
some  dozen  or  so  propositions  which  are 
well  worth  pu.ting  on  record:  “(i) 
Highest  lights  and  deepest  darks  are  al- 
ways small ; (2)  The  tones  next  in  strength 
to  both  should  be  broad,  and  certainly 
in  the  case  of  shadows,  not  cut  up  by  detail ; 
(3)  A cast  shadow  is  always  darker  than 
the  shadow  side  of  the  object  casting  its 
shadow  unless  there  is  a difference  of  color 
value  of  the  two  surfaces ; (4)  darkest 
darks  are  usually  near  the  highest  lights. 
This  is  by  reason  of  the  cast  shadows. 
Another  cause  of  this  is  that  the  broad 
mass  of  shadow  shows  a certain  amount  of 
reflected  light  which  the  eye  does  not 
easily  detect  in  a small  shadow.  (5) 
Shadows  with  definite  shapes  are  ( ? ap- 
pear) darker  toward  the  edges.  This,  if 
acted  on,  would  stop  that  fluffy  softening 
off  which  too  often  covers  up  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  form.  (6)  In  monochrome 
do  not,  except  broadly,  try  to  represent 
color  value  by  tone  value.  You  see  the 
futility  of  this  if  you  try  to  show  the  pink 
of  the  cheeks  by  using  black-lead.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light 
or  dark  half  should  be  many  times  darker 
than  the  light  on  a face ; and  again,  the 
light  on  a white  collar  lighter  than  the  light 
on  a face.  If  color  value  is  not  repre- 
sented thus  broadly,  you  would  only  get 
the  effect  of  a marble  bust.  (7)  There 
are  no  mechanical  curves  in  Nature,  but 
each  curve  is  made  up  of  straight  lines 
of  varying  length.  (8)  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  outline.  Form  should  be  represent- 
ed by  tone  values  and  planes.  (9)  A follow- 
ing of  form  by  a similar  form  is  incorrect. 
(10)  Curly  hair  depends  for  its  beauty  on 
a straight  line.  (11)  A background  is  neces- 
sarily behind  the  figure.  (12)  The  direc- 
tion of  slight  form  in  the  background  will 
often  correct  an  ill-balanced  figure.”  With 
regard  to  the  manipulation  side  of  the  sub- 
ject the  three  things  a finisher  looks  for  in 
his  materials  are  their  suitability  of  matching 
tone  and  surface,  ease  of  their  modification 
and  removal,  the  rapidity  of  their  applica- 
tion. For  expansion  of  these  topics  the 


reader  should  refer  to  the  Official  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  (p.  384). 

* * * 

ONE  OF  THE  ZEISS  STAFF  CAPTURED  BY  GREEK 
BRIGANDS. 

Dr.  Edmund  Ritcher,  an  engineer  of  the 
Carl  Zeiss  works  at  Jena,  Germany,  spent 
several  furloughs  in  the  Mount  Olympus 
region  on  the  frontier  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  He  had  been  making  scientific 
studies  under  the  auspices  of  the  Thueringen 
Geographical  Society  He  was  determining 
the  height  of  Mt.  Olympus  and  mapping  the 
surrounding  country.  Heretofore  he  has 
always  traveled  with  a strong  guard,  but 
this  time  took  only  two  Turkish  gens 
d’armes  with  him  who  were  killed. 

The  capture  was  made  by  Greek  brigands 
on  May  25th  who  held  him  for  $255,000 
ransom.  The  German  government  acted 
promptly  and  a small  army  of  Turkish 
soldiers  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  bandits. 
Dr.  Richter  was  rescued  late  in  August 
on  the  Greek  frontier  and  returned  to 
Saloniki. — Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung, 
Vol.  35,  No.  23. 

— New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

% * * 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  MOVING  FILM  MAKERS. 

According  to  the  daily  papers  the  exhibi- 
tion of  moving  pictures  of  the  recent  Beat- 
tie  murder  trial  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Beulah  Binford  who  figured  in  the  case, 
have  been  barred  from  showing  the  pictures 
in  many  cities,  including  New  York,  by 
mayors  and  other  officials.  No  doubt  this 
will  mean  quite  a loss  to  the  makers,  one 
company  alone  is  said  to  have  forty  miles 
of  film  on  hand. 

* * * 

CLEANING  PORCELAIN  DISHES. 

Apollo  recommends  the  following  mixture 
for  cleaning  porcelain  dishes : — 


Pot.  bichromate  1 oz. 

Sulphuric  acid  1 oz. 

Water  20  ozs. 


Dissolve  the  bichromate  in  the  water,  then 
slowly  add  the  acid,  stirring  continually. 
Do  not  let  the  mixture  get  on  the  skin. 
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THE  BRAVEST. 

They  were  talking  of  bravery. 

‘‘I  crawled  up  the  hill  of  San  Juan  with 
a broken  collar  bone  and  a bullet  in  my 
leg,”  said  the  first  man. 

“I  carried  a message  across  Death  Valley 
and  was  without  water  for  five  days,”  said 
the  second  man. 

“And  I braved  500  policemen,  twenty 
ushers,  six  screaming  bridesmaids  and  a 
raving  father  and  set  up  my  flashlight  ap- 
paratus in  a fashionable  church,”  said  the 
pallid  photographer. 

And  without  further  question  they  handed 
him  the  medal. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

* % * 

THE  COMBINED  BATH  AGAIN. 

Another  formula  for  an  improved  com- 
bined toning  and  fixing  bath  emanates  from 
an  Italian  contemporary.  This  runs  as  fol- 


lows : — • 

Water  8 oz. 

Hypo  2 oz. 

Commercial  sodium  bisul- 
phite solution  40  mm. 

Lead  acetate  8 gr. 

Alum  160  gr. 

Gold  chloride  solution  (5 
gr.  to  the  ounce)  oz. 


The  bath  should  be  used  at  a temperature 
of  about  60 0 F. 

* * * 

ACID-RESISTING  CORKS. 

Stoppered  bottles  are  expensive  things, 
ye.t  ordinary  corks  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
bottles  containing  acids  or  caustic  alkalies. 
Ordinary  “wood”  corks  may,  however,  be 
made  acid  and  alkali  resisting  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — 

First  soak  them  well  in  the  solution  as 
under,  which  should  be  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  no°  F. 

Water  500  parts 

Gelatine  15  ■“ 

Glycerine  24  “ 

Then  wash  -them  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
them.  Finally  immerse  them  in  a hot  solu- 
tion (96°F.),  made  thus: — 

Vaseline  20  parts 

Paraffin  70  “ 

Corks  so  prepared,  says  Herr  Cobenzl,  in 
the  Deutscher  Photographen  Zeitung,  will 
be  found  thoroughly  acid  and  alkali  re- 
sisting. 


JUDGING  WINNER  IN  HORSE  RACE  BY  MEANS 
OF  CAMERA. 

At  the  race  track  of  Groendahl,  in  Brus- 
sels, tests  were  made  with  a camera  to 
determine  the  winner  instead  of  the  usual 
judge.  Three  meters  (about  9 feet)  from 
the  finish  a thin  green  wire  is  stretched 
about  the  height  of  the  horse’s  head.  When 
the  winner  touches  this  wire  it  is  torn,  the 
tearing  releasing  the  shutter  of  the  camera 
and  automatically  making  the  exposure. 
The  camera  is  placed  under  the  judges 
stand  and  the  tearing  is  accomplished  with- 
out any  annoyance  to  the  horse.  In  ten 
minutes  after  the  finish  of  the  race  the 
winner  can  be  announced.  This  method 
does  away  with  all  errors  in  judging — Die 
Photographische  Industrie,  No.  24.,  1911. 

A somewhat  similar  scheme  was  used 
about  1892  at  one  of  the  New  York  race 
tracks  by  the  late  Ernest  Marks.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  above  method  in  that  the 
photographer  made  the  exposure  as  the 
horses  reached  the  finish.  But  it  was  soon 
abandoned  as  it  was  not  popular  with  the 
stewards. 

* * * 

PRINTING  ON  WOOD. 

A method  of  printing  photographs  upon 
wood,  given  by  Photo graphisches  Welt , is 
as  follows : — First  coat  the  wood,  on  which 
the  print  is  to  be  made,  with  the  following 


solution : — • 

Gelatine  1 part. 

Water  (warm)  25  parts. 


to  which  is  added  sufficient  zinc  white  to 
practically  hide  the  grain  of  the  wood  when 
coated. 

When  dry,  brush  over  the  surface  with 
a solution  of 

Kitchen  salt  1 part. 

Water  10  parts. 

Dry  again,  and  then,  in  the  darkroom, 
sensitize  with  ten  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

When  the  wood  is  weakly  printed  the 
image  must  be  developed  with  the  follow- 
ing : — • 

Metol  1.5  gr. 

Acetic  acid  30  min. 

Water  3^2  oz. 

As  soon  as  the  image  has  attained  the  de- 
sired density,  it  must  be  rinsed  and  fixed. 
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Handbuch  der  praktischen  Kinemato- 
graphie,  by  F.  Paul  Liesegang,  1911,  2nd 
edition,  135  illustrations.  Published  by  Ed. 
Liesegang’s  Verlag,  M.  Eger.  Leipzig  13, 
Germany.  Price,  Mk.  8.0. 

The  rapid  changes  and  improvements 
made  in  moving  picture  apparatus  in  the 
past  two  and  a half  years  since  the  first 
edition  moved  the  author  to  issue  this  new 
volume.  The  first  edition  has  been  com- 
pletely revised  and  many  illustrations  ad- 
ded. There  are  now  325  pages  and  135 
wood  cuts.  The  author  approaches  his  sub- 
ject by  giving  a general  idea  how  we  are 
enabled  to  project  and  see  moving  pictures 
and  the  optical  illusion  involved.  The  film 
itself  is  then  taken  up,  followed  by  a gen- 
eral description  of  old  forms  of  projection 
lanterns.  A chapter  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
portant “step  by  step”  moving  mechanism 
without  which  moving  pictures  would 
hardly  be  possible,  all  the  systems  in  prac- 
tical use  are  illustrated  and  described.  Then 
follows  the  shutter;  winding  and  rewind- 
ing methods ; care  and  repair  of  the  film ; 
automatic  fire  prevention;  various  forms 
of  projection  machines  for  moving  pic- 
tures and  cooling  devices ; various  forms 
of  condensers  and  projection  lenses;  rela- 
tion between  focus  of  projection  lens  and 
size  of  image.  As  the  electric  light  is 
most  used,  much  space  is  given  to  the 
electric  current,  its  generation  and  various 
forms  of  transformers.  The  care  and  trim- 
ming of  electric  lamps.  Calcium  light  and 
the  preparation  of  the  gases,  also  the  use 
of  saturators  are  discussed.  Another  sub- 
ject is  the  care  of  the  moving  picture 
mechanism  and  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
and  a combination  of  moving  pictures  with 
the  phonograph.  Several  chapters  are  also 
devoted  to  the  taking  of  moving  pictures 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
negative  film  and  the  making  of  the  posi- 
tive film. 


A.  C.  and  W.  E.  Wil.nerding  have  just 
published  a new  book  of  photography  en- 
titled “Complete  Exposure  Methods  and 
Home  Portait  Helps,”  by  Frank  Morris 
Steadman.  Mr.  Steadman  is  too  well  known 
in  the  photographic  world  to  need  an  intro- 
duction in  these  pages  and  we  are  sure  that 
this,  his  latest  work,  will  prove  as  popular 
as  his  former  writings.  The  previous  edi- 
tion of  this  book  which  was  not  on  such 
broad  and  elaborate  lines  was  soon  ex- 
hausted and  Mr.  Steadman,  complying  with 
public  demand  set  about  to  revise  and 
enlarge  his  book.  The  book  gives  a clear 
and  exhaustive  exposition  of  home  por- 
traiture, an  up-to-date  speed  list,  and  is 
illustrated  by  twelve  portrait  phonographs* 
made  by  the  author  under  conditions  de- 
scribed by  him.  Mr.  Steadman  has  given 
to  the  public  a baok  which  is  indispensible 
to  all  amateurs  interested  in  home  por- 
traiture and  exceedingly  valuable  in  all 
matters  photographic. 


4 4 4 

■■  l§i 

A revised  edition  of  a booklet  entitled 
“Professional  Cyko  Paper,”  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Ansco  Co.  Instructions  in 
using  this  printing  medium  are  carefully 
set  down,  the  five  distinct  surfaces  in  Cyko 
described,  and  many  valuable  hints  dropped 
concerning  the  color  of  prints,  the  light 
required  in  printing,  and  concerning  de^ 
veloping,  fixing,  and  washing.  The  for- 
mulae are  given  for  the  ordinary  hypo  alum 
process,  for  C.  H.  Anthony’s  hypo  alum 
toning  bath,  and  for  Commodore  M.  J. 
Steffens  cold  hypo  alum  bath.  A price  list 
for  Professional  Cyko  is  given  in  the  back 
with  the  price  of  postcards  and  of  im- 
prints. We  recommend  this  booklet  to  all 
profes  ionals  who  work  with  Cyko  paper. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  have  received  of  Messrs.  Burke  & 
James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  some  very  con- 
venient packages  of  their  excellent  develop- 
ing, intensifying  and  reducing  tablets  under 
the  trade  name  of  Ingento.  We  have  tested 
these  tablets  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
find  them  a great  convenience  in  the  dark- 
room. 

❖ ❖ * 

Catalogue  No.  12  of  Cameras,  Photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  accessories  issued 
by  Burke  & James  is  now  being  distributed 
and  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  those  in- 
terested. The  catalogue  is  very  complete 
and  contains  descriptive  matter  of  each 
article.  An  index  of  photographic  books 
for  beginner  and  advanced  worker  is  an 
adde’d  feature. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a new  catalogue 
issued  by  F.  L.  Wright,  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. This  catalogue,  consisting  of  320 
pages  with  one  or  more  illustrations  on 
every  page,  gives  a clear  and  concise 
description  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
photographic  goods  sold  by  Mr.  Wright. 
All  makes  of  cameras,  plates,  developers, 
and  apparatus  covering  every  phase  of 
photography  are  listed  therein.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  send  for  one  of  these  cata- 
logues as  a valuable  reference  in  purchas- 
ing photographic  goods  and  supplies.  Ad- 
dress, F.  L.  Wright,  819  Park  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  convenient  catalogues  in 
this  line  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  in  some  time. 


OCTOBER  LANDSCAPE 


G.  C.  Rutter 
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Just  now  midway  between  the  seasons 
the  amateur  is  turning  his  attention  in- 
doors, to  home  portraiture,  and  family 
studies.  He  desires  a “speaking  likeness” 
of  the  baby  or  of  the  old  grandmother  or  a 
happy  family  group  and  in  .order  to  ac- 
complish this  easily  and  successfully  he 
must  have  a Portrait  Attachment.  An 
Eastman  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  can 
be  obtained  to  fit  any  Kodak.  It  consists 
merely  of  an  extra  lens  which  slips  over 
the  regular  lens  of  the  Kodak.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  placed  at  a distance  of  only 
three  and  a half  feet  or  less  and  the  re- 
sulting negative  will  be  in  perfect  focus. 
This  Portrait  Attachment  is  an  indis- 
pensable asset  to  the  amateur’s  outfit. 

We  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  unusual  item  of  interest, 
namely,  concerning  an  Eastman  Kodak 
“touring”  camera.  The  camera  was  started 
on  a tour  of  the  world  by  the  Buffalo  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club.  It  is  being  mailed 
from  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  another,  films 
being  exposed  at  each  stopping  place,  and 
will  return  with  all  the  photographs  taken, 
after  it  has  made  a complete  circle  of  the 
globe.  The  camera  is  now  in  Tokio,  Japan. 


It  has  traveled  through  Cairo,  Jerusalem, 
Constantinople  and  France,  and  it  will  go 
from  Tokio  to  Foo  Chow  and  then  on  to 
Calcutta,  India.  This  unique  camera  is 
proving  a valuable  advertisement  as  it  has 
caused  considerable  interest  among  photog- 
graphers  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  magazines  and  newspapers. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Soft,  rich  negatives  with  full  detail  under 
short  exposures  are  obtainable  with  Ham- 
mer Plates.  Hammer’s  little  book,  “A 
Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed 
free  upon  request. 

❖ ❖ 

The  frank  statement  made  by  the  Crown 
Optical  Co.  in  their  guarantee : “If  your 
Crown  Anastigmat  Lens  does  not  prove  at 
least  as  good  as  any  other  lens  you  ever 
used  regardless  of  cost,  we  will  refund 
your  money,”  is  a convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  the  quality  of  their  lenses.  Such 
confidence  backed  by  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  guaranteed  should  be  a large  factor 
in  influencing  prospective  customers. 


RETURNING  FROM  PASTURE 


G.  C.  Rutter 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS.  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  oil  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT  R£7sNE 

PRINTS  REAL  PHOTO  POST  CARDS 

from  negatives  (glass  or  film)  FOR  AMATEURS 
at  the  following  prices: 

1000  cards  from  one  negative  - 
500 

200  “ 

100  “ u 

1000  cards  from  ten  negatives  - 
500 

Etc.  Etc.  Etc 
SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST 
We  use  the  very  best  of  Cyko  card  and  absolutely 
guarantee  our  work.  Negatives  titled  free. 

Send  us  25  cents  for  our  big  800-page  catalogue,  and 
25-cent  credit  certificate — good  with  first  order. 

WRIGHT  Photo  Enlargements  Racine, Wis. 


$10  00 

*i\y 

6.25 

M, 

3.00 

2.00 

4 

12.50 

tA 

9.25 

M 

GOERZ  LENSESICAMERAS 
HIGH  GRADE 
EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty. 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED- 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List. 

/ invite  correspondence  on  anythin & 
photographic 

“My  name  in  the  photo  worid  is  my  guarantee 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  attachment  makes  it  possible  to 
place  the  instrument  three  and  one  half' 
feet  (or  nearer  when  Kodaks  with  double 
lenses  are  used)  from  the  subject  to; 
be  photographed  and  secure  negatives 
that  are  in  perfect  focus.  This  enables 
one  to  make  portraits  that  include  only 
the  head  and  shoulders  or  three-quarters 
figure  of  the  sitter,  the  objectional 
backgrounds  and  surroundings  that  de- 
tract from  the  picture  being  cut  out. 


Made  With  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment, 

Focused  at  3/4  feet. 

HOME,  PORTRAITURE, 

When  the  first  cool  days  of  autumn 
come,  one  naturally  turns  to  the  com- 
forts of  indoor  life  and  there  are  as 
many  pleasures  in  store  for  the  camera 
enthusiast  indoors  as  out. 

When  the  trees  have  lost  their  foliage 
and  the  outdoors  becomes  less  attract- 
ive, it  is  then  that  there  is  an  added 
charm  to  the  making  of  home  portraits. 
This  most  delightful  side  of  photo- 
graphy offers  unlimited  opportunities 
for  the  amateur  and  the  following  of  a 
few  simple  rules  will  insure  success  for 
the  inexperienced. 

Any  Kodak  is  suitable  for  the  making 
of  home  portraits,  the  only  additional 
equipment  necessary  being  a Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  to  fit  the  instru- 
ment being  used. 

The  Portrait  Attachment  is  a sup- 
plimentary  lens  which  is  slipped  over 
the  regular  lens  of  the  Kodak  and  may 
be  procured  from  any  regular  dealer  by 
specifying  the  Kodak  with  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 


Made  With  Kodak  Focused  at  8 feet. 

Without  Portrait  Attachment. 

In  making  portraits  of  children  the 
entire  figure  may  be  shown  but  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  would  be 
possible  by  having  the  Kodak  at  a dis- 
tance of  six  feet,  which  is  necessary 
without  the  use  of  the  Portrait  Attach- 
ment. 

The  soft  gray  light  of  the  fall  and 
winter  days  is  more  suitable  for  the 
making  of  home  portraits  because  it  is 
more  diffused  than  bright  sunlight  and 
if  the  subject  is  never  placed  nearer  the 
light  than  the  width  of  the  window  be- 
ing used,  harsh  contrasts  will  usually 
be  avoided.  If  working  by  the  light  of 
a four-foot  window  always  have  the 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


subject  at  least  four  feet  distant  from 
the  window.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
light  fall  on  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  and  if  the  light 
is  very  strong  the  window  should  be 
covered  with  a piece  of  thin  white 
material. 

Place  the  subject  in  position  with  the 
head  turned  so  the  light  just  touches 
the  tip  of  the  cheek  on  the  shadow 
side.  Hold  a piece  of  white  cardboard 
about  two  feet  square  in  a position  to 
throw  a reflection  into  this  shadow. 
This  will  give  sufficient  illumination  to 
allow  detail  to  be  secured  and  the  harsh 
shadow  will  be  materially  softened. 

Much  easier  lightings  are  made  by 
placing  the  subject  farther  away  and 
directly  facing  the  light.  There  are 
practically  no  shadows  if  the  light  is 
soft  and  well  diffused  but  the  resulting 
pictures  are  very  pleasing. 

The  effects  to  be  secured  by  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  window  are  unlimited 
but  the  results  by  the  simpler  methods 
are  certain  and  the  pleasure  of  home 
portraiture  is  really  in  securing  natural 
and  pleasing  pictures  of  the  folks  at 
home  in  the  familiar  surroundings  we 
all  love. 

You  miss  half  the  pleasure  the  Kodak 
affords  if  it  is  laid  away  for  the  winter 
months.  We  have  issued  a little  book 
“At  Home  With  the  Kodak” — that 
tells  of  the  pleasures  of  home  por- 
traiture and  explains  in  a non-technical 
manner  the  best  methods  to  follow. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
I which  not  only  show  Kodak  results, 
but  show  how  they  were  made. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  will  gladly 
send  you  a copy  on  request. 

The  KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

for  home  portraiture  and  all  close  range  worK. 
It  slips  in  place  over  the  KodaK  lens  instantly. 

Price,  50  Cents. 


A TRAVELING  KODAK. 

A Kodak  belonging  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Camera  Club  of  Buffalo  is  making  a 
most  unique  tour  of  the  world.  The 
idea  was  originated  by  the  Educational 
Director,  Mr.  J.  Gustav  White  and  the 
camera  selected  was  a No.  3 Bulls  Eye 
Kodak.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  clipping,  the  Kodak  is 
being  sent  from  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
another  until  it  will  have  made  a com- 
plete circle  of  the  globe.  The  films  ex- 
posed at  the  different  points  en-route 
are  mailed  to  the  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  developed  by  their  Camera  Club. 
The  Kodak  left  Buffalo  last  November 
and  is  expected  home  within  a year. 
It  was  lost  for  three  months,  presum- 
ably in  custom  house  difficulties,  while 
enroute  from  Honolulu  to  Manila. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  CAMERA  CLUB  RE= 
CEIVES  FILMS  FROM  FAR= 
AWAY  JAPAN. 

This  evening  the  Camera  Club  of  the  Central 
department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  develop  the 
fifth  and  sixth  rolls  of  films  sent  back  from  the 
little  camera  which  is  touring  the  world,  these 
pictures  being  from  James  H.  Wallace  in  Tokio, 
Japan.  Pictures  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in 
Tokio,  of  the  ancient  wall  and  moat  in  that  city, 
and  of  other  typical  Japanese  scenes  are  in  the 
films.  The  camera  was  sent  by  the  Camera 
Club  to  J.  M.  Clinton  at  Tokio,  but  arrived  in 
Japan  after  Mr.  Clinton  had  left  for  America 
on  his  furlough.  He  will  arrive  in  Buffalo 
next  month. 

From  Tokio  the  Kodak  will  travel  to  A.  Q. 
Adamison,  Foo  Chow,  Chia,  and  he  will  send 
it  to  L.  B.  Harte,  the  national  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  for  India,  situated  at  Calcutta.  It  is 
expected  that  after  the  camera  has  passed 
through  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople  and 
into  France  it  will  travel  much  more  quickly 
and  thus  conclude  the  series  of  views.  The 
films  in  each  case  travel  in  sealed  tin  boxes  con- 
taining a preservative  powder. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by 
various  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
journey  of  the  Kodak,  and  requests  have  come 
from  Los  Angeles  and  Brooklyn  for  the  use  of 
the  films  for  lantern  slides. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


BACK  IN  TOWN  AGAIN. 

Vacation  days  are  over  and  you  have 
brought  back  many  rolls  of  film,  which, 
when  developed  and  printed,  will  form 
an  attractive  story  of  your  outing.  Are 
you  ready  to  get  the  very  best  results 
from  your  negatives  ? We  are  ready 
to  help  you.  First,  you  will  need  a 
Kodak  film  tank,  for  you  expect  to  do 
all  the  work  on  your  pictures  yourself. 
That  makes  them  twice  as  valuable  to 
you.  The  best  part  of  the  use  of  the 
tank  is  that  it  is  a daylight  process. 
No  need  to  turn  the  house  upside  down 
making  a dark-room.  The  kitchen  table 
and  the  faucet  in  the  sink  are  all  the 
apparatus  you  need  when  you  use  a 
film  tank. 

Of  course  you  will  want  pure  chem- 
icals. You  are  not  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  pictures 
you  prize  so  highly  by  buy- 
ing any  chemicals  which  do 
not  bear  this  trade-mark.  It 
is  your  safeguard  and  ours 
as  well. 

Paper — well  there  are  several  kinds 
which  you  will  find  ready  to  give  you 
just  the  effect  which  you  wish  to  secure. 
Velox  naturally  takes  first  place  when 
talking  of  papers,  for  it  is  the  paper 
made  with  sole  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  amateur  negative.  But  if 
you  want  postal  cards  with  true  carbon 
effects,  Aristo  Gold  is  just  what  you 
want. 

Now  the  mounting  is  a matter  you 
must  consider  carefully,  Many  times 
a good  picture  is  ruined  by  an  injudi- 
cious mounting.  “Buckling  up”  is  the 
result  of  using  plates  not  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
is  most  satisfactory  and  very  easy  to 
use.  All  you  need  is  a hot  iron.  No 
chances  of  having  unsightly  lumps  of 
paste  under  the  pictures. 

Don’t  put  your  negatives  away  in  a 
book  which  you  will  soon  forget.  File 
them  in  an  Eastman  Film  Negative 


Album,  and  then  when  you  need  them 
you  can  find  them  in  a few  seconds. 

Simple  as  photography  is  by  the 
Kodak  system,  it  has  its  little  problems, 
and  there  are  questions  of  light  and 
shade  and  exposure  and  development 
and  composition  that  every  beginner 
needs  help  on.  To  help  the  amateur 
along  these  lines  is  the  work  of  the 
Kodak  Correspondence  College.  You 
can  have  the  help  of  people  who  have 
known  Kodakery  for  over  twenty 
years — and  known  it  intimately — all  for 
two  dollars  tuition. 


COLOR 

YOUR 

PRINTS 

Anyone  can  make  beautifully 
colored  prints  by  the  use  of 
Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps.  No  previous  experi= 
ence  is  necessary  to  color 
prints  with  these  colors.  Just 
a brush  or  two  and  the  book 
of  stamps  which  includes  com= 
plete  directions.  Your  collec= 
tion  of  prints  will  be  more 
interesting  by  the  addition  of 
colored  pictures  from  your 
best  negatives. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps,  complete  booK  of  12 
colors,  - • ■ - = $ .25 
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Develop  your  films  the  all  by 
daylight  way — the  comfortable 
way. 


The  Kodak 
Film  Tank 


Gives  better  results  with  less 

trouble. 


The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 


All  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Landscapes,  marines  and  snow 
scenes  are  most  effective  in  the  soft 
shades  of  green. 


KODAK 


V" 


J'lLVET  GRIUi 


PAPER 


Xj 


Gives  beautiful  green  carbon  effects 
by  the  simple  Velox  method.  No 
special  chemicals  necessary.  Same 
price  as  Velox. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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RAPIDITY  RELIABILITY 


SPEED  that  insures  soft,  rich  negatives  with  full 
detail  under  shortest  possible  exposures,  and 
PERFECTION  of  emulsion  that  makes  each 
plate  in  every  box  equal  to  the  BEST  in  any  box 
are  features  that  mark  Hammer’s  Special  Extra 
Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates. 

Hammer’s  Little  Book, 

“A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative  Making,” 
mailed  free. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Extreme  Simplicity 
Carbon  Quality 


Aristo  Gold  Paper 
and  Post  Cards 

Print  by  daylight — wash  and  fix. 
The  toning  chemicals  are  in  the 
paper. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers . 
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Underwood 

Standard 

Typewriter 


“ A writing  machine  of  extra = 
ordinary  perfection  in  its 
minutest  details 

Committee  on  Science  and  the 
Arts,  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  recog  - 
nized  as  comprising  the 
foremost  body  of  mechan- 
ical  engineers  in  this 
country,  awarded  the  Ell- 
iott Cresson  Medal,  its  high- 
est award,  to  the  UNDER- 
WOOD, after  a thorough 
examination  of  the  mach- 
ine including  the  features 
of  design,  construction, 
materials  and  finish. 

The  UNDERWOOD  is 
a mechanical  masterpiece 
and  universal  favorite.  Its 
sales  exceed  those  of  any 
other  machine. 

“The  Machine  You  Will 
Eventually  Buy.” 

Underwood  Building, 

New  York. 


Exceptional  Results 


are  secured  by  the  use  of  Crown  Anas- 
tigmat  Lenses. 

Witness  tbe  above,  regarding  wbicb  tbe  pho- 
tographer (a  press  photographer)  writes: 

“The  lens  worked  fine,  and  to  say  I am  satisfied  is  put- 
ting it  lightly.  The  print  is  from  an  untouched 
negative.” 

Charles  E.  Emery, 

Oakland,  California. 

Crown  Lenses  are  made  by  the  most  skill- 
ful and  expert  lens-makers  in  the  world. 

These  experts  are  instructed  to  spare  no  time, 
effort  or  expense  to  produce  perfect  lenses. 

Better  lenses  than  any  other  manufacturer 
is  producing. 

Whether  we  succeed  is  shown  by  our 
GUARANTEE  : “ If  your  Crown  An- 
astigmat  Lens  does  not  prove  at  least  as 
good  as  any  other  lens  you  ever  used, 
regardless  of  cost,  we  will  refund  your 
money. 

Try  a Crown  Lens  on  that  GUARANTEE 
---you  can  t lose. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new  Crown  catalog. 

CROWN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  ihem. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch:  No.  168  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG 


A thousand  things  photographic  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  new 
1911-1912  catalog  of  cameras,  photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  supplies.  Every 
progressive  photographer  — amateur  or 
professional  — should  have  a copy  of  this 
320  page  book. 


IT  IS  FREE --Write  To-da^y 


Our  guaranteed  products  are  for  sale 
at  all  dealers.  Insist  on  INGENTO. 


New  York  Office 
and  Sample  Room, 
225  Fifth  Ave. 


BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc. 

240-258  East  Ontario  Street,  * - Chicago,  111.  I PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


WRENN’S 

LINTLfSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO, 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills : Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  U5E 


THE.  ORIGINAL 


SlDttmg 

PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“ PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sol©  by  all  Leading  Dealers 
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COOKE  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES  SERIES  TWO  f/4.5 
The  best  for  high-speed  pictures  and  home  portraiture, 
with  GRAFLEX  and  other  cameras. 


The  Taylor-Hobson  Company 
Eleven  thirty  five  Broadway 


THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  of  the 
CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

4 

i 

at  the  late  St.  Paul  Convention,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  best  exhibits  was  made  on 

CRAMER  PLATES 

by  regular  users  of  same.  Think  this  over. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“THE  DAINTY”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


NON  - I.EAKABLE 


THIS  PEN  is  designed  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  in  a lady’s  purse,  or  a gentleman’s  vest  pocket. 

Illustration  actual  size,  4^  inches;  when  closed,  3^  inches.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands.  These 
Pens  are  strictly  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

STYLES  & CASH,  135  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

A LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  Yw°™  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Of  lice,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 
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PREMOS 


Have  thirty  years  of  experience 
behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a carefully 
tested  lens — the  best  in  its  grade 
that  is  made,  and  an  accurate 
automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  day- 
light loading,  tank  developing, 
and  it  is  made  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-Curl  - 
ing— the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can 
make  at  least  as  good  pictures 
with  a Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the 
lightest,  the  easiest  to  load  and 
operate  of  all  cameras,  and  the 
nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo  Cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all 
about  the  simple  Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Develop- 
ing System.  Get  a copy  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us  to 
send  it  to  you  postpaid.  It’s  free. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing  be  sure  to  specify 
Premo  catalogue. 


One  of  fifty  models 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

To  keep  a record  of  the 
summer’s  pleasures,  to  make 
your  vacation  more  enjoy- 
able, this  is  an  excellent 
camera  because  it  is  so  sim-  i 
pie  to  operate  and  so  easy  to 
carry. 

To  load,  just  open  back, 
drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  it’s  done.  To 
make  exposures,  just  pull  out 
a paper  tab  and  press  the 
bulb. 

Made  for  the  most  popular 
sizes  of  amateur  pictures,  and 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  to  be  had  in  each  size. 


Rochester  Optical  Division 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 



3}  x 41,  $10.00  4x5,  $12.50 
3 x 51,  12.50  5x7,  16.00 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue. 
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TDOLLEN  SA] 

PIhej)ortiaityouj>^m<f^ 


TIGMAT 


Herr  Diihrkoop  and 
daughter  of  Berlin 
Germany  selected 
WOLLENSAK  Lenses 
for  use  in  their~ 
demonstrations  at 
the  RA.of  A.  Con- 
vention, St.  Paul 
Minn. 


ROCH 





1 he  Improved  Focal  Plane  Wynne  Exposure  Meter 
calculates  the  shortest  allowable  exposure  to  i-iooo 
second  Saves  its  cost  in  plates  alone  in  a very  short 
time — to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 


We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  supply  shutters, 
speed  testers,  extra  dials,  plate  and  film  speed  cards, 
and  fresh  sensitive  paper  for  use  in  the  Wynne  Meter, 
if  your  dealer  is  not. 


FOCAL 

PLANE 

~ ' — 


^ 

WYNNE 

METER 

w — 


The  same  meter  has  the  usual  full  adaptability  to 
all  classes  of  exposure  determinations,  requiring  but 
he  turning  of  the  dial  to  the  time  required  for  tinting 
he  sensitive  paper. 


Write  us  for  full  descriptive  circulars  concerning 
the  new  Wynne  Meter.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
the  use  of  a reliable  means  of  timing  your  exposures 
correctly  is  the  one  thing  lacking. 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

59  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 

The  image  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant;  of/ closure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Grafiex  Focal  Plane  Shutter 'Works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 

FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

•Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Grafiex  Cameras  from  $55. 00  to  $200. 00. 

■ Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


•< 


i 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

Ifraper  fk. . . 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones, -^“Jbeekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN' 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND" 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  “EXTRA  (A)  BOND’ 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 


ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


I 


I 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Pbotograpber 

Janiisrapt  anil  Jfipi?  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photogranhs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re- publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book  : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  oi 
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This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


Tor  Library  and  Pocket  Purposes . 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl , Ivith  Chased  Gold  'Bands. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  & CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  OHice  and  Factory,  CORNER  FOURTEENTH  and  ROBEY  STREETS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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NATURE  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION 

For  Boys  and  Girls:  Per  year 

Nature  and  Science  (of  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine) $3.00 

For  Men  and  Women: 

The  Guide  to  Nature  (monthly  illus- 
trated)   1. 00 

$4.00 

Both  for  one  year — $3.00.  Sample  of 

either — 10c. 

For  Teachers:  Postpaid 

How  N ature  Study  Should  be  Taught 
(203  pages) $1.00 

For  Everybody: 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  (222 
pages,  illustrated)  . . . 1.00 

Walking:  A Fine  Art  (164  pages, 

illustrated) 1,50 

Three  Kingdoms — the  Handbook  of 
the  AA 75 

For  Plants: 

Sachs  Nutrient  Tablets — per  box,  post- 
paid— 1 oc. 

For  You  (to  aid  and  be  aided): 

The  Agassiz  Association  (Popular  Nature 
Society). 

For  Correspondents  (to  write  for  further 
information): 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW. 

Arcadia:  Sound  Beach.  Connecticut 


“Papers  of  Quality’* 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 


LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

■w 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  lor  New  York 

11 


A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  m portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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MOST 


CRITICAL) 

DEFINITION 


COVERING 


POWER 


WIDE- 

ANGLE 

-LENS 

FOR 

INTERIORS 


YOU 


HAVE 


qualities  of  a 
be  had  by  trying 
any  other  lens. 


GOERZ  Lens  may 
t a GOERZ  against 


modate  you  with 
trial. 


or  direct  when  necessary. 


SIX  REASONS-why- 


SHOULD 


ETC. 


Any  dealer  can  accom 
our  lenses  on  a ten  day  free 
Your  decision  we  are  confident  will  be  in 
We  also  manufacture  a fine  line  of  Folding 
nd  efficiency  to  our  lenses. 

We  prefer  to  serve  you  through  your  dealer 


favor  of  a Goerz  Lens. 

and  Reflex  Cameras  which  correspond  in  quality 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 


317  EAST  34th  STREET 


NEW  YORK. 
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New  Improved 


l Seneca  View  Camera 


i 


A 

Photographic 
Instrument  of 
Unequalled 
Attainments 


For  purposes  of  general  viewing,  home  portraiture, 
copying  and  all  kinds  of  difficult  work,  the  Seneca  View 
will  solve  your  problem.  It  has  all  the  adjustments  required 
for  confined  situations. 

Distinctive  Patented  Features  of 
the  Seneca  View 

Double  Tongued  Bed,  permitting  compactness  and  extreme  rigidity. 

Bellows  Support,  preventing  bellows  from  cutting  off  any  part  of  view. 

Sliding  Front  Bed,  permitting  centering  of  lens  for  each  half  of  plate. 

There  are  many  other  features  YOU  ought  to  know  about. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  Today  or  Write  Us 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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IAgfa“-Rodinal 


Outdoor  Sports  of  a11  kinds  6uggest  the 

xm  i V need,  of  keeping  a photo- 

graphic record. 


“AGFA”  products  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  meet  every 
requirement  and  have  the  cer- 
tainty of  quality  and  purity. 

“Agfa”  Rodinal 

is  the  most  convenient 
form  of  any  developer. 


For  Sale  at  All  Photographic  Dealers 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213=215  Water  Street  New  York 


VOL.  XDIII 
.50  per  Annum 


NOVEMBER,  1911 


No.  11 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  Devoted  to  die  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


p THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOC'N 
§ 135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  CITY 


“Get  it  in  the  Print’ 

Failure  to  make  a perfect  negative 
may  be  overcome  by  finishing  print  on 

CYKO 

If  the  negative  is  weak  use : i 

R 

1 A 

Contrast  Cyko  (Blue  Label) 

mjL 

P 

1 1 

If  the  negative  is  of  normal  den- 

' D 

sity  use:  \ 

v P 

Normal  Cyko  (Yellow  Label)  / 

R 

I 

If  the  negative  is  strong  and  vig-  ’ 

1 N 

T 

orous  use: 

I 

Soft  Cyko  (Red  Label)  / 

1 N 

G 

For  studio  portraits  there  is  only 

\ 

S 

one  paper  for  best  results:  ( 

f o 

L 

O 

Professional  Cyko 

i w 

Send  for  book  on  Cykology 
consisting  of  two  volumes 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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95% 


MOVING 
LACK  A 


PICTURE  FILMS 
N S C O QUALITY 


T 


HE  request  that  we  supply 
film  of  ANSCO  quality  for  mov- 


mtri 


as  been 
any  dif- 
deem  it 
eral  an- 
which 
uting  to 
ving  pic- 
nderstood 
v/s: 

for  ANSCO 
arge  and  is 
that  every 
plant  has  been 
t the  output  bf 
et 


mg  picture  purpose 
so  insistent  and  from 
ferent  quarters  that 
necessary  to  make 
nouncement  of  the 
prevent  us  from  c 
the  higher  quality  of 
ture  film,  lest  we  be  m 
The  reasons  are  as 
First:  The  dem 
cartridge  film  is 
increasing  so  rapi 
addition  to  our  fil: 
required  to  aug 
cartridge  film,  in|  order  to 
the  ever-growing  demand. 

Second:  The  snaking  of  moVing 
picture  film  remiires  a separate  in- 
stallation from  that  requir©4  for 
cartridge  filihjbecausethe  twdhmms 
are  substantially  dirterenfi^j  For 
instance,  th^eartridge  fH$n\orgen 
eral  photography  is 
whereas  me  moving  pictureNaim^is 
only  coated  on  one  side  ana  nm 
,be  nece^irily  so.  The  base  of  o^e 
>icture  film  is  heavier  ana 
Ision  more  contrastive.  In 
3,  the  emulsion  thatwould 
desirable  for  cartridge  film 
le  totally  unsuited  for  mov- 
ing picture  film.  Three-fourths  of 
the  moving  picturefilm  consumed  is 
coated  with  a slow  positive  ( lantern 
slide)  emulsion.  The  cartridge  film 
is  a rapid  negative  emulsion.  Two 
totally  different  products. 

Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  manu  - 
f acture  both  kinds  of  film  in  the  same 
department,  would  curtail  the  total 
output,  thus  diminishing  our  profits 
and  inconveniencing  the  dealers 
who  rely  on  us  for  cartridge  film. 


Third:  The  market  for  moving 
picture  film  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  the  industry  profitable  is 
at  present  closed  against  any  man- 
ufacturer other  than  the  Rochester 
Trust,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
existing  between  it  and  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  /Company,  which 
company  is  said/to  control  all  the 
valuable  patent^  applying  to  mov- 
ras  and  projecting 
ch  controls,  he- 
art of  the  mov- 
es. The  Motion 
Company  under 


ing  picture  ca 
devices,  and 
sides,  the  gre 
ing  picture  the 
Picture  Patent 


this  agree 
from  the 
rth 


may  only  buy  film 
ster  Trust, 
outcome  of  the  de- 
Goodwin  patent  lit- 
orable  to  us,  as  owners 
ental  patent  cover- 
mdnufacture  of  film,  how- 
mF^e,  can  alone  quickly 
lliance  between  the 
ilm  Trust  and  the 
Motion  Picture  Trust,  and  the  de- 
cision in  this  important  patent 
litigation  is  now  only  the  matter 
f a few  months.  In  the  meantime, 
ur  building  operations  continue 
uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  reach 
completion  in  all  departments  at 
the  psychological  time.  Moving 
picture  film  of  ANSCO  quality  is 
hence  a possibility  in  the  near 
future. 

Fiith:  Remember  that  we  are 
looking  out  for  the  Independent 
field  in  all  branches  of  photography, 
and  if  we  decline  now  to  supply 
film  for  moving  pictures  it  is  so 
that  we  may  be  better  equipped  to 
take  care  of  the  moving  picture 
market  when  our  assistance  will 
be  most  needed. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THLSE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders*  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOH 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  foliows : 


No. 

1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4/4  x 5lA  inches 

• Reduced  Co 

$1.00 

No. 

2. 

Size  of  leaf,  8 ** 

. 

*• 

1.20 

No. 

3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

m 

*• 

1.60 

No. 

4. 

Size  of  leaf,  1 0 x 1 2 “ 

2.40 

No. 

5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

, . * 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8 x 10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  Cimcs  Publishing 
Association,  135  KJ.  i4tb  Street,  Hew  York 
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Remember  This 

There  are  more  satisfied  users  of  Defender  Supplies 
than  ever  before. 

The  Defender  line  of  Supplies  is  more  complete 
than  ever  before,  comprising  Papers,  Dry  Plates, 
Film  and  Chemicals. 

Defender  Sitpplies  are  the  peer 
of  any  others  offered  for  sale . 

Argo  Paper  in  its  various  grades  will  yield  as 
good  results,  or  better,  than  other  papers  you  may 
have  been  using. 

Vulcan  Plates,  and  other  Defender  Plates,  have 
all  the  needed  qualities  to  produce  negatives  for 
you  of  the  sort  you  want. 

Vulcan  Film  is  the  newest  film  on  the  American 
market,  but  it  costs  you  no  more  than  the  kind 
you  have  been  buying. 

Defender  Chemicals  are  dependable— put  up  par- 
ticularly for  the  use  of  discriminating  photographers. 
No  extra  expense,  and  you  can  be  sure  of  your 
chemicals. 

These  supplies  are  on  sale  very  generally  by  Defender 
dealers.  If  there  is  none  in  your  locality,  there  will  be, 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  ask  us  where  you  can  get  these 
goods  quickest.  If  you  have  not  had  your  copy  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  of  the  Defender  Tipster,  ask  us  for  one. 

Defender  Photo  Supply  Co, 

ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  hook? 

It  is  going  fast 

“P&otograjilimi)  in  #16  ®nj|tenft” 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  W'ales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
* delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job  mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2%x9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack  ” H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  Ip  ill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Tear 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  "West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“ THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

"By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price  ...... 

. $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  . . 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

► 

$3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . . 1.50 

?4S° 

Both  for 

e • 

$3.50 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price 

. $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . . 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

6 « . • 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price 

. $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . . 1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

• •»  \ & ■ • 

$3.00 

Photographic  Amusements . By  W.  Z.  Woodbury . 

Retail  Price $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  5o 

Both  lor  . $1.50 


Photographic  Times  ” 

Album , 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

4 4 44 

44 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

4 4 4 4 

44 

No.  3 

1.60 

2.60 

4 4 44 

44 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

44  4 4 

44 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography 
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produces  essentially  the  same  results  which 
are  obtained  from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 
It  is  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion 
and  the  only  one  yielding  fog-free  negatives. 
It  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands. 


Sample  and  Directions  for  Use  from 

SCHERING  £?  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 


Sunlight  and  Shadow 


A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 


By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  “In  Nature's  Image,"  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 

The  Choice  of  Subject  Out-Door  Portraits  and  Marines 

Landscape  Without  Figures  Groups  Photography  at  Night 
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Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 
PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 
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SUNSHINE.  AND  SHADOW  IN  LANDSCAPE. 

BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


00  little  attention  has  'been  given  to  decorative  effect 
in  landscape.  Flowers,  trees  and  the  human  figure, 
both  nude  and  draped,  have  had  their  share  of  this 
sort  of  treatment,  because  the  decorative  aspect 
of  line  is  more  obvious  and  so  more  easily  ap- 
preciated than  that  of  light  and  shade.  It  follows, 
then,  that  as  contrasted  sunlight  and  cast  shadows 
are,  perhaps,  as  potent  as  any  aids  in  securing  deco- 
rative arrangement  in  out-door  scenes,  landscapes 
of  a decorative  character  are  not  so  easily  com- 
posed. An  instinctive  appreciation  of  them  does 
not  come  to  any  save  a born  artist,  and  must  be 
acquired  gradually;  but  once  understood  they  form 
at  once  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  tantalizing 
subjects  which  the  camerist  may  pursue. 

Sunshine  and  shadow  effects  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  season, 
but  are  to  be  found  the  year  round.  They  differ  somewhat,  however,  with 
the  seasons,  the  variations 
Deing  due  to  the  intensity 
of  the  contrast  between 
sunlight  and  shadow,  which 
is  considerable  in  summer 
because  of  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  and  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow.  In  spring  and 
autumn,  particularly  late 
September  and  early  Octo- 
ber, the  sun  is  neither  too 
brilliant  nor  too  subdued, 

and  so  lends  itself  readily  an  October  morning 
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to  decorative  treatment.  Rightly  used,  sunshine  will  etherealize  almost  any  com- 
position ; in  fact,  it  often  furnishes  sufficient  interest  in  itself  for  a composition. 
Moreover,  the  accompanying  shadows  can  be  made  to  form  a more  or  less  im- 
portant plart  of  a decorative  landscape  arrangement.  Their  uses  in  this 
respect  are  many,  but  chief  among  them  is  that  of  breaking  up  and  diversify- 
ing the  monotony  of  uninteresting  expanses  of  foreground.  They  also  ac- 
centuate contrast,  thereby  giving  objects  greater  relief,  and  assist  in  in- 
dicating the  form  and  contour  of  anything  they  are  cast  upon  as  well.  The 
camber  of  a highway,  for  instance,  can  be  well  shown  by  the  shadow  of  a 
tall  tree,  or  its  roughness  by  the  shadows  of  a team  of  horses  being,  driven 
along  it. 

Still  another  important  use  of  shadows  is  to  subdue  or  obliterate  super- 
fluous detail.  This  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  pictorial  photography  for 
the  mystery  of  these  shadows,  appealing  as  they  do  to  the  imagination,  are 
strong  means  to  reflect  thoughts  and  emotions.  To  realize  this  fully,  one 
has  only  to  compare  two  photographs  of  the  same  scene,  one  made  at  mid- 
day in  strong  sunlight  with  everything  about  evenly  illuminated,  a small 
shadow  under  every  object  depicted,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  unessential 
objects  brought  into  strong  relief;  and  the  other  made  toward  evening  in 
soft  light  with  long  sprawling  shadows  giving  mass  effects  but  little  detail 
while  the  principal  object  is  made  predominant  by  sunlight. 

Objects  in  bright  sunlight  are  always  lighted  on  one  side  and  in  shadow 
on  the  other.  Thus  a foreground  of  small  objects  like  leaves,  blades  of  grass 
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or  stones  produces  an  effect  of  spottiness.  Let  a shadow  be  cast  across  this 
foreground  and  this  objectionable  feature  disappears.  The  illumination  is 
cut  down  and  most  of  the  tiny  shadows  are  lost  in  the  greater  one,  thus 
unifying  the  whole  area  of  trifles  into  one  mass.  Such  detail  as  is  recorded 
merely  gives  transparency  and  texture  to  the  shadow.  In  this  way  the  dis- 
tracting foreground  of  many  a composition  may  be  subdued,  so  that  the  eye 
is  led  directly  to  the  principal  object  in  the  sunlight  of  the  middle  distance. 

At  whatever  hour  a photograph  is  made,  the  amount  of  shadow  detail 
is  almost  entirely  a matter  of  exposure ; but  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
long  shadows  early,  and  late  in  the  day  are  more  picturesque,  there  is  an- 
other reason,  purely  technical,  why  the  best  photographs  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  are  rarely  made  at  midday.  The  contrast  between  sunlight  and 
shadow  is  too  harsh  at  this  time,  while  in  the  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon the  range  is  much  shorten  Jand  as  the  correct  exposure  for  both  is 
more  nearly  alike,  the  subject  can  be  much  more  easily  handled.  In  fact, 
success  in  this  line  of  work  is  very  largely  a matter  of  proper  discrimination 
in  choosing  the  most  favorable  time  to  make  an  exposure. 

A certain  amount  of  mist,  haze,  of  dust  is  sometimes  of  assistance  to 
give  distance  and  atmosphere.  Frequently  this  typifies  the  season,  as  for 
instance,  October  mornings.  The  direction  of  sunlight  is  also  a thing  of 
importance,  for  while  the  shadow  of  any  object  may  at  certain  times  have 
much  the  same  grace  and  interest  as  the  object  itself,  the  shape  of  the  shadow 
varies  constantly,  as  it  is  governed  by  the  altitude  and  angle  of  the  sun  as 
well  as  the  contour  of  the  area  upon  which  the  shadow  falls. 

Almost  all  compositions  as  well  as  those  intended  primarily  for  sunshine 
and  shadow  effects  naturally  fall  into  large  masses  of  light  and  shade.  These 
will  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  if  the  composition  is  a really  good.  one. 
and  each  should  find  a place  in  the  picture  only  because  it  has  something  of 
value  to  add  to  the  whole.  The  necessity  for  careful  handling  is  obvious,  but 
few  general  rules  can  be  given  except  to  avoid  bisecting  the  plate  by  the 
division  of  masses,  and  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible . scattered  highlights 
which  will  give  a spotty  appearance. 

Spottiness  of  leaves,  grass  and  other  minor  details,  each  reflecting  its 
ray  of  sunlight,  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  photographing  sunshine.  To  the 
eye,  such  an  effect  as  a drooping  tree  branch  with  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
and  through  its  shining  leaves,  is  beautiful.  The  eye  sees  it  as  a sort  of  warm 
glitter,  a wide  beautiful  impression,  while  the  camera  will  very  likely  record 
it  as  a myriad  of  individual  spots  revealing  each  separate  leaf  mirror.  How- 
ever good  in  general  the  composition  may  be,  this  spottiness  is  so  bewilder- 
ing that  the  eye  wanders  from  one  spot  to  another  in  search  of  a resting 
point  and  finds  none.  Concentration  of  the  sunlight  masses  is  necessary  or 
the  photograph  will  not  be  a “success. 

All  this  goes  to  indicate  that  not  every  possible  composition  will  give 
a pleasing  impression  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  nor  can  all  be  treated  alike. 
The  subject  must  be  chosen  carefully  and  the  treatment  for  it  individually 
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thought  out.  Softness  of 
both  definition  and  grada- 
tion will  be  the  chief  aims, 
however,  for  the  more 
delicate  and  elusive  values 
of  both  light  and  shade  are 
ever  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  more  obvious 
harsh  brilliance  and  deep 
shadow.  Very  little  of  the 
highest  light  which  white 
paper  will  give  and  very  lit- 
tle of  the  deepest  shadow 
will  be  needed  if  the  com- 
position and  treatment  are  such  that  the  emphatic  notes  are  few  but  tell 
strongly  because  of  their  arrangement.  The  range  of  tones  may  be  relatively 
short,  yet  when  the  lightest  light  and  the  darkest  dark  are  in  juxtaposition  the 
feeling  of  both  sunlight  and  shadow  is  greatly  strengthened.  This  is  true 
whether  the  subject  happens  to  be  a mass  of  light  surrounded  by  darker  masses, 
or  a mass  of  dark  surrounded  by  lighter  masses. 

Now,  you  will  ask,  just  what  are  the  methods  to  pursue  in  photograph- 
ing successfully  a sunshine  and  shadow  scene?  To  determine  that,  let  us 
for  a moment  consider  just  what  the  eye  sees  when  looking  at  such  a scene 
and  try  to  make  our  photographic  record  conform  to  that  so  far  as  the  limita- 
tions of  the  medium  permit. 

Ordinarily  one  sees  plenty  of  detail  in  shadows,  but  when  nearby  light- 
colored  highlights  are  in  brilliant  sunlight,  shadow  details  are  little  seen  ex- 
cept as  one  looks  directly  into  the  shadows.  One  does  not  naturally  try  to 
scrutinize  both  sunlight  and  shadow  at  the  same  time,  or  let  his  eyes  alter- 
nate between  them — it  is  too  great  a strain.  First  attention  naturally  goes 
to  the  sunshine  with  but  vague  ideas  about  the  shadows,  followed  by  scrutiny 
of  the  shadows  without  attention  to  detail  in  the  highlights. 

At  first  thought  this 
suggests  short  exposures 
for  sunlight  details  ac- 
companied by  blank  masses 
of  dark  shadow  or  full  ex- 
posure for  shadow  details 
with  blank  masses  of  white 
paper  highlights — both  un- 
satisfactory and  unnatural. 
In  either  case  the  result  of 
normal  development  would 
be  harsh  contrast  and  sharp 
demarkation  between  light 
and  shadow. 
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Now  the  feeling  of 
sunlight  is  secured  not  so 
much  by  the  hard  edge  of 
the  cast  shadows  as  by 
their  luminosity.  Al- 
though true  impressionism 
is  recorded  on  the  spot 
before  the  light  has  an  op- 
portunity to  change,  it  isr 
not  a snapshot,  and  any- 
thing which  strongly  bears 
the  earmarks  of  that  sort  of 
treatment  will  usually  fail. 
The  shadows  must  be  so 
rendered  as  to  bring  out  the  sunlight,  and  the  sunlight  so  rendered  as  to 
assist  the  effect  of  the  shadows.  An  artist  of  the  brush  has  time  to  study 
these  relative  effects,  and  color  to  assist  him  in  creating  shadow  luminosity 
and  sunlight  warmth.  Photography  in  such  a case  is  but  a compromise  after  all. 

Undoubtedly  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  best  procedure  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

(a)  Use  a film  or  a double  coated  plate  of  ordinary  but  not  ultra 
rapidity.  Slow  plates  tend  toward  too  great  contrast.  Double  coated  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  used  with  a light  color  screen  are  most  reliable  of  all. 

(b)  Give  an  ample  exposure  which  will  ensure  a certain  amount  of 
detail  in  the  shadows  but  will  not  carry  the  exposure  of  the  highlights  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  the  plate. 

(c)  Dilute  the  normal  developer  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or 

else  adopt  stand  development.  As  you  favored  the  shadows  in  exposure, 
now  give  preference  to  the  highlights  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  too 
dense,  making  sure,  however,  that  the  shadows  will  not  -print  out  too  dark. 

A moderately  soft  negative  with  good  detail  and  gradation  is  the  ideal. 

Sunshine  and  shadow  subjects  almost  demand  a warm-toned  print,  since 
a cold  tone  invariably  robs  them  of  their  real  beauty.  A cream-tinted  or 
buff  paper,  too,  assists  materially  in  giving  to  the  sunlight  areas  their  natural 
golden  warmth.  Softness,  both  in  contrast  and  detail,  are  characteristic 
of  the  misty  sunlight  of  autumn,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  sun- 
light and  shadow  must  not  be  too  sharp.  Not  too  critical  a focus  and  a full 
exposure  help  toward  this  end.  The  use  of  ia  single  uncorrected  lens  is 
also  useful  where  pictorial  effect  is  the  prime  object,  but  somewhat  the  same 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  a simple  printing  dodge  which  gives  sort  of  a 

cross  between  sharpness  and  fuzziness.  It  consists  in  placing  one  or  more 

sheets  of  transparent  celluloid  between  negative  and  paper  in  the  printing 
frame,  which  diffuses  the  focus  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheets  used. 
A single  sheet  is  usually  sufficient  for  a negative  of  moderate  size.  Larger 
negatives  may  permit  the  use  of  more,  or  a similar  effect  may  be  had  by  plac- 
ing the  glass  side  of  the  negative  in  contact  with  the  paper  when  printing. 
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A FOOT-RULE,  A PENCIL  AND  A PIN,  OR  ANSWERS 
WIHHOUT  CALCULATION 

BY  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  F.R.P.S. 

.]  ULE  of  three  puzzles  me,  fractions  drive  me  mad ! 
Why  worry  about  calculations  of  fractions  when 
you  can  read  off  the  answer  with  a foot-rule,  a 
pencil,  and  a pin? 

If  only  the  reader  will  follow  me  patiently 
for  a couple  of  minutes  he  never  need  again  worry 
about  rule  of  three  calculations.  First  catch  the 
drift  of  Fig.  i and  the  rest  is  clear  as  daylight. 

Here  we  have  a triangle  A B C — of  just  any 
shape  and  size  you  like.  If  now  we  draw  the  dot- 
ted line  EF  parallel  to  BC  (or  any  other  side  you 
fancy)  then  we  have  divided  the  two  lines  AB  and 
AC  in  like  proportions.  That  is  to  say,  if  AE  is  ^ 
of  AB  then  AF  is  Y of  AC  and  so  on  for  any  other 
proportion  whatever.  If  now  we  want  to  divide  a 
line,  a sum  of  money,  a weight,  time,  etc.,  into  two 
parts  bearing  a certain  ratio  we  desire,  the  thing 
can  be  done  by  drawing  one  line  parallel  to  another. 
In  Fig.  2 is  a line  AC  that  I want  to  divide  into  2 parts  bearing  the  relation 
of  say  7 to  11.  Just  draw  AK  any  convenient  length,  and  starting  from  A. 
with  your  foot-rule,  mark  off  AE  equal  to  11  equal  divisions  (say  inches)  ; 

now  then  mark  off  EB  equal  to  7 of  these  same  divisions.  Now  join  BC 
by  a straight  line.  Fay  your  round  pencil  along  BC  and  steadily  roll  it  till 
it  is  over  the  point  E and  draw  EF  parallel  to  BC.  Then  we  have  divided 
AC  into  two  parts  having  the  same  ratio  as  AE  to  EB,  viz.,  11  to  7,  and  it 
only  remains  to  apply  the  foot-rule  and  read  off  the  lengths  AF  and  FC. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  our  photography.  With  a 10-inch  focus  lens  I photo- 
graph a distant  building  and  get  it  2 ^ inches  high  on  my  plate.  What  height 
of  image  shall  I get  with  a 6-inch  lens? 

In  Fig.  3 I draw  AC  2^2  inches,  i.e.,  the  image  size.  I draw  AK  any  con- 
venient length  and  mark  off  AB 
10  equal  divisions  (say  or 
inches  as  I please)  and  put  a dot 
opposite  the  sixth  of  these  divisions 
at  E.  I now  join  BC,  and  with  my 
roller  pencil  laid  along  BC  and  roll- 
ed to  E I get  EF  parallel  to  BC.  I 
now  apply  my  foot-rule  to  AF  and 
find  it  is  1 y2  inches,  i.e.,  the  image 
size  which  a 6-inch  lens  will  give 
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me.  A moment’s  thought  will 
tell  us  this  is  all  right,  because 
the  size  of  an  image  of  distant 
object  is  proportional  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  forming 
it.  Our  two  focal  lengths  are 
io  and  6,  and  images  234  and 
i y2  are  reckoned  in  half  inches 
5 and  3,  which  is  the  same  ratio 
as  10  and  6. 

Just  for  practice  put  the 
question  the  other  way  round. 
I get  a ^4-inch  image  with  my 
4j^-inch  lens,  but  I want  a 
2-inch  image.  What  focal 
length  of  lens  is  required?  In 
Fig.  4 I draw  AC  2 inches  long 
and  mark  off  AF  equal  to  J4 
inches ; these  are  my  actual  im- 
age sizes.  I draw  AK  of  any 
convenient  length  and  at  any 
angle  as  before  and  graduate  it 
into  equal  parts  of  any  conveni- 
ent size,  e.g.,  % or  inches, 
just  as  I fancy,  and  put  a dot 
midway  between  the  4 and  5, 
the  marks  to  correspond  to  my 
4j4-inch  lens.  I join  EF  and 
draw  CB  parallel  to  EF  and  find 
that  B falls  exactly  on  my  12th 
mark,  so  I know  that  if  a 434 - 
inch.lens  gives  me  a im- 

age, a 12-inch  lens  will  give  me 
a 2-inch  image. 

Next  let  us  apply  this  tri- 
angle trick  to  a formula,  e.g., 
water,  16  ounces ; soda  sulphite, 
1 ounce;  soda  carbonate,  ij4 
ounce ; required  the  correspond- 
ing quantises  for  20  ounces  of 
water.  Now  to  avoid  tiresome 
fractions  we  will  call  the  above 
1 and  ij/2  ounces  8 and  12  drams, 
respectively.  In  Fig.  5 we  draw 
AC  equal  to  16  equal  marks 
along  our  scale  (say  quarter 
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inches)  and  dot  off  the  8th  and  12th  divisions  corresponding  to  our  8 and  12 
drams.  Draw  AK  as  before  and  graduate  it  into  parts  of  the  same  size  as  those 
used  for  AC.  Mark  off  the  20th  divisions  at  B.  Join  C and  B.  Through  P and 
Q draw  lines  parallel  to  CK,  cutting  AK  at  R and  S.  We  shall  find  R at  the 
10th  division  and  S at  the  15th  division.  We  now  know  that  in  20  ounces 
of  water  we  require  10  drams  of  sulphite  and  15  drams  of  carbonate.  Once 
again,  suppose  we  have  a thermometer  graduated  in  Fahrenheit  and  want 
to  graduate  it  in  centigrade.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  freezing  point  (of  water) 
is  32  F.  and  o C.  Also  the  boiling  point  is  212  F.  and  100  C.  Those  are  our 
two  fixed  points  in  both  scales.  Subtracting  32  from  212  we  get  180. 

Draw  AC  equal  to  the  distance  on  the  thermometer  between  32  F.  and 
212  F.,  i.e.,  180  graduations,  Fig.  6.  Draw  AK  of  any  convenient  length  and 
mark  off  10  equal  divisions,  e.g.,  inches  or  half  inches,  B being  the  10th  mark. 
Join  BC  and  through  the  other  divisions  along  AB  draw  parallels  to  BC.  We 
have  now  divided  our  180  F.  degrees  into  10  lots  of  10  degrees  each  according 
to  the  Centigrade  scale.  Each  of  these  can  be  similarly  subdivided  into  single 
degrees  C.  if  desired.  If  this  be  neatly  done  on  a strip  of  card  it  can  be 
kept  at  hand  for  reference,  when  a glance  will  tell  one  that  68  F.  is  20  C., 
for  instance,  and  so  on. 

But  what  about  the  pin?  Well  as  a matter  of  fact  we  require  not  one 
but  4 pins,  which  may  preferably  be  of  the  round  glass-head  kind.  If  we  want 
our  round  pencil  to  act  fairly  accurately  the  dodge  is  to  stick  in  a pin  at  B, 

Fig.  2,  and  another  at  C and  a third  at  E,  Gently  push  up  the  pencil  just 

to  touch  pins  at  B and  C,  and  then  roll  it  till  it  touches  the  pin  at  E.  Hold 

it  still,  and  inserte  the  F pin  just  to  touch  the  pencil.  With  care  one  can 

in  this  way  easily  work  to  an  accuracy  of  1/32  of  an  inch.  All  pins,  of  course, 
must  be  carefully  inserted  so  as  to  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 
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BACKGROUNDS 


BY  CLARA  WEISMAN. 

HE  word  background  has  a big  meaning  to  an  artist. 
Many  an  artist  has  found  the  background  to  be 
the  most  difficult  part  of  a composition  to  master. 
This  is  true  because  the  figure  or  object  that  is 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  composition  is  that  which 
is  known,  that  which  is  tangible,  while  the  back- 
ground is  the  empty  space,  that  which  is  not  tangi- 
ble or  known.  The  background  is  that  which  limits 
the  space  accorded  to  the  particular  object  or 
theme ; that  which  leaves  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  to  have  full  play.  He  discards,  it  may  be,  the 
natural  background  if  it  proves  to  be  inartistic  and 
inconsistent,  and  creates  an  artistic  background,  one 
which  is  consistent  with  the  subject  to  be  portrayed. 

In  the  background  or  this  unknown  space,  there  is  the  intangible,  invisible 
element  called  atmosphere,  not  recognized  in  itself  but  in  its  effect.  It  is  this 
intervening  atmosphere  that  gives  to  a tone  its  true  value,  which  changes 
according  to  its  situation  in  the  background.  As  distance  increases,  there 
is  a gradual  deterioration  in  brillancy  of  color  and  a like  gradation  of  tone. 
Note,  a deterioration  of  the  pure,  true  colors  of  objects  and  tones  does  not  mean 
a deterioration  of  the  purity  or  quality  of  color  or  tone,  nor  does  it  mean  of 
light  and  its  force,  for  without  light  there  would  be  no  brilliancy  of  color  and 
tone.  From  the  observer’s  eye,  or  the  place  from  which  the  picture  is  made 
to  the  subject  there  exists  an  intervening  atmosphere  which  is  a modifier  of 
tone-value  or  color-value.  The  human  face  and  hands  are  not  white  as  is  so 
often  found  in  pictures ; there  is  a color-value  that  represents  life  or  a natural 
effect  of  skin  texture  and  color-tone.  The  extent  to  which  a color  or  tone  is 
modified  varies  according  to  the  distance. 

The  painter,  to  get  aerial  perspective  seeks  to  express  the  general  tone  of 
the  picture  by  various  colors,  while  the  photographer  deals  with  color-values 
in  monochrome.  A wrong  appreciation  of  tone-values  or  color-values  is  fatal 
to  the  result.  It  is  the  management  of  tone,  the  division  of  space,  and  a mass- 
ing of  light  and  shade  that  secures  a beautiful  and  an  artistic  effect  of  depth 
or  background. 

Backgrounds  are  the  principal  faults  in  photography.  Many  an  other- 
wise good  pose  and  light  and  shade  effect  are  left  incomplete  by  a meaning- 
less background.  A picture  is  often  begun  but  not  finished.  The  hard  white 
background,  the  extreme  black  background,  and  the  painted  pictorial  back- 
grounds are  an  abomination.  The  pictorial  ground  usually  represents  some 
landscape;  the  subject  is  seated  in  a handsomely  carved  chair  placed  out  in 
the  landscape,  as  it  were,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  forms  of  mis- 
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appropriateness.  No  artist  for  a moment  with  consistency  can  feel  that  an 
effect  of  light  and  shade  on  a subject  under  a skylight  would  at  all  har- 
monize with  a picturesque  background  representing  a scene  out-of-doors.  The 
sources  of  light  are  very  likely  different ; the  quality  of  the  light  is  not  at  all 
the  same.  In  such  there  can  be  no  unity  and  no  art. 

As  to  the  white  and  the  extreme  black  backgrounds  much  may  be  said. 
A certain  degree  of  relief  or  silhouette  is  necessary  to  detach  the  subject  from 
its  background,  but  it  must  stand  in  atmosphere,  be  surrounded  by  it,  to  ex- 
press a fulness.  Light  must  have  something  to  illuminate,  a shadow  or  a tone, 
something  to  relieve.  White  paper,  which  so  often  represents  the  photo- 
graphic white  background  cannot  produce  an  effect  of  light  or  atmosphere. 
The  face,  hands,  drapery,  and  background  are  not  white ; paper  has  no  atmos- 
phere, no  feeling.  It  is  what  is  put  on  the  paper  for  representation,  no  mat- 
ter how  light  in  tone,  that  makes  the  picture,  not  the  paper  itself  which  expresses 
no  tone,  no  value,  has  no  depth  in  itself  and  cannot  give  relief  to  the  figure. 
Titian,  the  great  col- 
orist, painted  a very 
difficult  picture,  a 
figure  in  white  drapery 
against  a light  back- 
ground with  no  con- 
trast used  to  offset  the 
figure.  Few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, the  difficul- 
ty being  to  get  a 
luminous  and  atmos- 
pheric quality  to  the 
light  background ; to 
make  the  figure  set 
from  it  and  yet  stand 
in  atmosphere.  How 
many  photographers  at- 
tempt this  and  to  what 
satisfaction  when  they 
purposely  develop  the 
negative  to  secure  a 
white  ground ; and 
worse  still,  if  it  has 
not  been  secured  in  the 
development,  the  figure 
is  blocked  out. 

Examine  the  tones 
and  gradations  of  a 
figure  in  white  drap- 
ery against  a White  WHITE  BIRCHES  Harry  D.  Willi, ir 
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background.  Half  close  the  eyes  and  note  the  effect  of  the  light  as 
it  grades  into  lower  tones.  The  white  drapery  is  found  to  be  more  brilliant 
in  effect  in  the  highest  folds  or  points  that  receive  the  light  the  strongest; 
not  stronger  for  this  reason  alone,  but  because  of  a contrast  produced  by  the 
shadows;  shadow  or  gradation  being  necessary  to  the  expression  of  light. 
The  true  technical  quality  of  white  is  better  expressed  by  gradation,  it  being 
the  most  difficult  to  illumine.  Compare  the  tone-value  of  the  white  back- 
ground with  the  highest  lights  on  the  drapery ; note  the  difference.  The  back- 
ground is  at  least  six  feet  from  the  subject  or  far  enough  to  throw  it  out  of 
focus.  Distance  and  atmosphere  have  subdued  the  background,  set  it  back. 
To  have  it  white  is  to  make  it  stand  out  of  its  place  in  the  picture,  instead  of 
in  it ; it  is  out  of  harmony,  or  rather  it  is  nothing. 

The  first  duty  of  a background  is  to  go  back.  The  highest  light  on  any 
background  cannot  be  as  light  as  the  highest  light  on  the  figure  or  drapery ; to 
make  it  such  is  at  once  to  lose  atmosphere  and  perspective.  A background 
should  be  luminous  and  atmospheric  whether  it  be  light  or  dark.  An  extreme 
black  background  is  not  luminous  nor  atmospheric.  Make  anything  dead 
black  and  it  at  once  loses  its  transparency.  Such  a background  is  a little 
better  than  the  white  one ; the  discord  is  not  quite  so  great,  as  a rule.  In 
letting  the  eye  pass  from  the  figure  to  the  hard  white  unintelligent  ground, 
there  is  a jar,  there  is  no  sweet  harmonious  gliding  from  one  tone  or  grada- 
tion to  another.  To  have  the  ground  a little  darker  in  some  places  helps 
to  make  it  luminous.  This  may  be  done  by  a wash  of  water-color  or  some 
other  medium. 

In  photography,  backgrounds  in  Rembrandt  effects  are  often  produced 
with  such  extreme  blackness  that  they  are  spaces  of  nothingness,  spaces  of 
blackness.  Rembrandt’s  backgrounds  were  enveloped  with  a sense  of  air  with 
which  objects  were  surrounded.  This  effect  he  sometimes  produced  with  a deep 
touch  of  red  or  blue;  but  he  used  it  rather  than  to  produce  darkness,  which 
would  be  neither  nature  nor  art.  The  beautiful  harmony  of  the  subject  with 
its  background  is  not  obtained  in  these  white  nor  these  black  grounds.  A 
neutralized  ground,  which  comes  in  closer  touch  with  the  subject,  breaks  down 
this  harshness.  The  plain  dark  or  light  half-tone  grounds  with  proper  hand- 
ling give  atmospheric  tones,  or  a touch  of  delicacy  to  the  composition ; the 
simplicity  of  the  grounds  gives  breadth.  To  produce  different  tones,  the 
ground  may  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  more  or  less  light,  giving  either  a 
greater  intensity,  a more  subdued  or  a darker  effect.  A dark  ground  with 
a little  effect  of  light  represented,  if  done  with  delicacy  may  prove  to  be  very 
effective  if  properly  handled  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  composition. 

Bring  forward  but  hold  in  atmosphere  the  most  projecting  points,  and 
subordinate  or  reduce  the  background ; make  it  go  back,  but  have  a touch 
of  communication  between  the  two.  This  gives  perspective,  also  relief ; it  is 
more  pleasing  and  gives  a certain  tone  to  the  work. 

The  figure  should  not  be  too  sharply  outlined  and  should  show  the  contour 
in  a more  subdued  light  against  a dark  ground.  If  the  background  is  light 
and  the  figure  dark,  it  is  outlined  against  it  in  every  direction,  there  is  no 
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harmony  and  the  background  is  not  a background  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, there  is  too  great  a separation  throughout.  To  have  some  parts  more 
blended  while  others  show  a greater  relief  gives  to  the  figure  and  its  back- 
ground a higher  expression  of  harmony  and  unity. 

A good  background  ought  to  be  darker  than  the  lights  in  the  figure,  and 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  deepest  shadow,  the  latter  depending  upon  the 
drapery  and  background  used ; if  this  is  done  breadth  will  be  secured.  To  con- 
tinue the  light  of  the  figure  with  the  light  of  the  background,  and  the  shade  into 
the  still  darker  tone  of  the  ground  in  gradation  is  to  give  great  breadth. 
But  if  great  relief  or  distinctness  is'  desired,  then  relieve  the  light  part  of  the 
figure  with  the  dark  of  the  ground  and  the  dark  of  the  figure  with  the  light 
of  the  ground.  Relief  is  not  the  main  object  of  the  picture;  breadth  is  a 
superior  quality.  Objects  in  nature  contains  more  or  less  of  relievo  expressed 
delicately  as  well  as  forcibly. 

The  masters  of  the  world,  have  been  masters  of  chiaroscuro,  have  usually 
joined  dark  objects  in  masses,  losing  in  some  places  the  outlines  of  figures  in 
the  background,  which  is  a melting  together,  as  it  were,  to  produce  softness 
and  harmony;  leaving  other  portions  clear  cut  by  contrasting  light  with  dark 
to  produce  strength.  This  makes  a background  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
it  gives  variety,  produces  an  interweaving  of  the  tones  of  the  ground  with 


those  of  the  figure,  thus  cre- 
ating interest  and  unity  be- 
sides softness,  harmony,  beau- 
ty, and  strength.  Such  a re- 
lation of  the  figure  with  its 
background  gives  the  subject 
life,  a feeling  of  belonging  to 
its  surroundings ; a har- 
monious union  in  which  the 
subject  could  move.  A feel- 
ing of  existence,  of  life,  can- 
not be  found  in  a figure  of 
strong  relief  or  sharp  outline ; 
it  rather  gives  it  a motionless, 
rigid  appearance.  In  the 
white  background  or  the  de- 
cided black  one,  how  much 
atmosphere  exists  so  that  the 
subject  may  live  in  its  sur- 
roundings? Not  any.  There 
is  no  space  in  which  the  sub- 
ject could  move,  there  is  no 
background. 

If  a white  dress  is  to  be 
relieved  against  a dark  back- 
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ground,  something  in  the  nature  of  flowing  drapery  or  an  accessory  should 
break  the  clear-cut  outline.  Without  this,  the  figure  is  only  a part  of  the 
picture  , not  a part  belonging  to  a whole.  Each  part  of  the  picture  plays  its 
own  part  in  the  composition  or  it  has  no  right  there.  A plain  broad  back- 
ground may  mean  much,  and  is  very  desirable  if  suited  to  the  subject.  In 
some  pictures,  spaces  may  be  relieved  more  effectively  and  intelligently  by  an 
accessory  uniting  it  to  the  subject. 

There  is  much  in  a background.  With  an  appropriate  'background  an 
ordinary  pose  may  make  a beautiful  picture ; without  it,  perhaps,  it  is  nothing, 
or  something  which  means  nothing.  Backgrounds  with  something  in  them 
become  interesting,  while  if  empty  or  void  they  are  meaningless.  People 
move  about  in  something,  they  exist  in  something,  are  surrounded  by  some- 
thing all  the  time.  Whatever  effect  of  lighting  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture should  carry  out  the  theme  of  light.  The  lighting  must  follow  the  back- 
ground. 

The  treatment  of  the  background  has  much  to  do  with  the  effect  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  picture.  An  over-elaborate  background  is  inelegant  and  bad. 
It  attracts  the  eye  to  itself  by  its  detail  and  force,  leaving  the  important  part 
of  the  picture  unobserved.  Atmos- 
phere softens  detail,  therefore  subdue 
or  throw  out  of  focus  the  background. 

Sacrifice  the  background  to  the  sub- 
ject to  be  portrayed.  Simplicity  of 
background  gives  a restful  beauty,  it 
expresses  quiet  and  ease,  thereby  con- 
centrating the  force  of  effect  and 
power  of  expression  on  the  leading 
part  of  the  composition,  or  the  active 
part.  The.  background  is  not  the 
most  active  part  of  the  picture ; it  is 
subordinate  to  the  leading  part,  and 
yet  a part  of  the  whole.  There  must 
be  something  in  it  to  make  it  a part 
of  the  whole,  to  give  life  and  ex- 
pression to  the  object  portrayed. 

Every  portion  from  foreground  to 
background  gives  a pleasing  and 
agreeable  effect  if  properly  treated. 
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USES  OF  BROMIDES  IN  DEVELOPERS 

BY  CARL  W.  ATKINSON. 

N THE  present  day  of  progress  when  all  developers  can 
be  purchased  ready  to  dissolve  “without  addition  of 
bromide  or  other  chemicals,”  the  advantages  of  an 
ample  amount  of  bromide  are,  to  the  average  amateur,, 
an  unknown  mystery. 

He  reads  in  the  photo  magazines  that  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  amount  of  bromide  used,  as  an  excess 
will  produce  undesirable  tones  in  the  prints,  and  he 
also  notes  that  the  developing  formula,  which  comes 
with  the  paper,  calls  for  from  three  to  six  drops  of 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  He  therefore  regards  this  very 
useful  chemical  as  a necessary  evil  to  be  shunned  as  much  as  possible.  The 
result  is  that,  as  a rule,  his  pictures  are  cold  in  tone  and  harsh  in  contrast, 
while  his  over-exposed  and  even  slightly  under-exposed  prints  are  hopelessly 
lost,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  average  amateur,  who  uses  a rapid  gas- 
light paper  and  prints  by  artificial  light  has  many  exposures  which  are  in- 
correct owing  to  the  fact  (of  which  he  is  probably  ignorant),  that  a very  small 
variation  in  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  makes  a comparatively  great 
variation  in  exposure  (light  intensity  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  source  of  illumination). 

A more  or  less  wide  acquaintance  with  the  various  developing  papers 
on  the  market  tells  one  that  with  most  such  printing  mediums  an  ample  use 
of  bromide  in  the  developer  with  over-  rather  than  under-exposure  in  printing 
will  produce  warmer  tones,  softer  contrasts,  and  fewer  lost  prints  from  im- 
proper exposure. 

It  is  true  that  too  much  bromide  will  produce  undesirable  tones  with 
any  paper,  and  also  that  the  maximum  quantity  which  can  be  used  without  this 
result  varies  greatly  with  different  papers,  but  much  more  can  be  used  than 
is  usually  called  for. 

Of  course  when  sharp  contrasts  and  blue-black  tones  are  desired  the 
minimum  quantity  of  bromide  should  be  used,  and  as  short  an  exposure 
as  will  produce  a clear  print.  As  a rule,  however,  these  qualities  are  not 
particularly  desirable,  especially  if  human  faces  are  included  in  the  photograph. 

Lest  it  be  charged  that  I am  merely  dealing  in  “Torrid  Atmosphere.”  let 
me  give  an  illustration : About  a year  ago  I one  day  noticed  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  attempting  to  obtain  a print  from  an  amateur  negative  which  absolutely- 
baffled  him.  On  examining  the  negative,  I found  it  to  be  a photograph  of  a 
subject  including  extreme  contrasts.  It  apparently  been  exposed  for  the 
shadows”  and  then  developed  in  strong  pyro  until  the  detail  was  fully  out, 
producing  a negative  with  too  much  contrast  even  for  most  printing-out 
papers,  and  yet  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  produce  from  it  a print  on  a 
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COUNTRY  LANE , WEST  HAMPTON  S.  Sanders  Neck 

Grade  C Hard  Azo  Postcard.  Needless  to  say  my  friend  was  obtaining 
nothing,  although  wasting  time,  paper,  chemicals,  and  language.  Out  of 
curiosity  I thought  to  try  my  hand  at  making  a print.  No  other,  softer,  grade 
of  paper  was  obtainable  so  I called  for  some  io  per  cent,  bromide  solution  and 
was  asked  to  write  the  name  of  the  chemical  out  on  paper  as  my  acquaintance 
not  only  had  none  but  did  not  even  known  what  it  'was.  I will  not  go  into 
details  as  to  my  experiments  more  than  to  say  that  by  constantly  adding  more 
bromide  to  the  Eastman’s  M.Q.  developer  I was  using  I kept  obtaining  more 
and  more  passable  prints  until,  if  I remember  rightly,  I had  used  two  ounces 
of  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  about  seven  and  a half  ounces  of  developer,  when  I 
had  a perfect  result  although  a very  olive  tone.  The  shadow  detail  was 
printed  out  visibly  before  the  paper  was  developed,  the  faces  having  been 
shielded  by  dodging  for  about  one-third  of  the  period  of  exposure.  The  result 
amply  justified  all  the  pains  taken  to  obtain  it  as  the  print  had  beautifully  soft 
contrast  gradation  from  deep  black  of  the  darkest  shadows  to  the  pure  white  of 
the  lace  trimming  on  the  dresses,  producing  half-tones  I have  seldom  seen 
equalled.  Development  was  very  slow  and  easily  controled. 

Of  course  I realize  that  the  above  might  be  exceptional  and  a slight  dif- 
ference in  conditions  might  have  produced  entirely  different  results,  for,  de- 
spite the  excellence  of  Azo  Paper,  so  heavy  a dose  of  bromide  is  about  all  it 
could  possibly  stand  without  giving  distinctly  yellow  tones. 
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In  the  American  Annual  of  1910  I found  a very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive article  on  photographic  economies,  )by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fairman.  In  this 
he  credits  potassium  bromide  with  the  power  of  rejuvenating  old  plates  and 
paper.  I regarded  this  statement  with  more  or  less  distrust  in  spite  of  the 
eminent  authority,  but  can  now  testify  to  the  latter  and  am  perfectly  ready  to 
accept  the  former  as  a fact. 

A few  days  since  I had  some  postals  to  finish,  and  had  none  on  hand  ex- 
cept some  which  were  two  years  from  the  dealer’s  hands,  one  being  Azo,  an- 
other Chloralla  Paper  and  another  brand  not  now  on  the  market.  All  were 
useless  with  a normal  developer,  producing  scarcely  any  image  but  much  fog. 
Twentv  grains  of  potassium  bromide  in  three  ounces  to  four  of  nepera  solu- 
tion brought  perfect  prints  from  all  three  papers,  although  with  a warm  tone. 
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THE  ART  OF  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  RUDOLPH  DUHRKOOP. 

Lecture  delivered  to  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 

America,  at  St.  Paul , Minn. 

Part  Second. 


OW,  in  order  to  work  richly  and  diversifiedly,  the 
photographer’s  brain  and  hand  must  be  highly  de- 
veloped. The  technical  training  of  a studio  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  this,  but  he  must  also  be  of  an  extensive 
education — an  education  that  is  capable  of  inspir- 
ing the  owner  for  the  noblest  problems  of  humanity 
and  to  understand  them,  that  can  march  hand  in 
hand  with  the  technical  and  aesthetic  development 
of  the  cultured  world,  and,  above  all,  follow  the 
new  art-industrial  progress  with  interest,  in  order 
to  extract  from  them  valuable  material  and  also  new  ideas  for  the  production 
of  human  portraits.  There  is  always  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  one’s  daily 
business  a danger  of  falling  back  again  into  a hackneyed,  conventional  manner. 

Only  ample  knowledge  and  a vivid  imagination  can  preserve  us  from 
this.  But  to  render  the  imagination 
fruitful  it  must  always  be  rendered 
productive  by  the  study  of  the  great 
masters  of  portraiture,  how  they  placed 
their  subjects  in  the  space,  and  how  they 
increased  and  vivified  the  effect  of  the 
portrait  by  their  background.  A smooth 
background  will  always  prove  mon- 
otonous, therefore  the  effect  of  spots 
must  be  minutely  studied,  and  just  that 
do  we  learn  best  from  the  painters. 

Now  we  will  go  on  to  discuss  sin- 
gle details  and  will  first  take  the  head : 

The  head  in  the  first  place  claims 
our  attention  and  already  here  we  meet 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  to  sup- 
press abnormal  formations  as  much  as 
possible,  should  these  seem  too  pro- 
nounced in  different  places.  Single 
parts  of  the  head,  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth, 
if  finely  formed,  can  be  accentuated  so 
as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
or  at  least  to  challenge  observation 
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A SUBURBAN  STEET  S.  Sanders  Neck 

first,  so  that  less  beautifully  formed  parts  remain  more  unmarked.  We 
seldom  find  a face  strictly  symmetrical  in  form;  in  most  cases  we  can  ob- 
serve two  different  halves  of  the  face,  the  one  half  shorter  or  also  broader 
than  the  other.  By  photography  such  anomalies  can  be  corrected,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  exaggerated.  The  side  nearer  the  apparatus  appearing  mostly 
larger,  by  the  choice  of  the  sides  to  be  taken  the  irregularity  can  be  either 
increased  or  diminished.  In  many  faces  the  nose  is  bent  sideways.  If  the 
head  is  turned  to  the  same  side  a favorable  likeness  is  rarely  obtained. 
That  side  towards  which  the  nose  is  directed  usually  proves  the  most  fav- 
orable side  for  taking.  The  custom  of  speaking  of  a “photographic  side” 
is  therefore  not  without  grounds.  Other  circumstances,  however,  can  render 
it  necessary  to  take  a head  from  a certain  side. 

The  eye,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  has  indeed  the  task  of  first  displaying  the 
inner  man,  but  we  can  not  forego  its  technical  treatment. 

It  is  not  indifferent  whether  we  take  the  head  or  the  level  of  the  eyes 
higher  or  lower,  for  the  form  of  the  lid  enclosing  the  eye  is  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  head,  at  one  time  appearing  broad,  at  another  nar- 
row. The  lid  must  frame  the  eye,  and  a fine  frame  can  here,  too,  beautify 
the  contents.  The  idea  beautiful  is  certainly  here  a very  wide  one,  for  if  we 
wish  to  characterize  racial  beauty,  the  eye  in  the  first  place  must  undergo  very 
different  treatments.  If  it  is  a question  of  race  we  must  also  take  the  peculi- 
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arities  of  the  same  into  consideration,  and  the  idea  of  beauty  must  submit  to 
be  altered  according  to  the  racial  type. 

If  the  character  of  a person  is  already  expressed  by  the  carriage  of  the 
head,  the  characteristic  qualities  can  be  influenced  by  the  proportions  of  the 
height  of  the  camera  to  the  height  of  the  head.  But  still  more  reasons  will 
show  that  the  height  of  the  camera  is  of  certain  importance. 

The  higher  the  camera  stands  the  deeper  the  head  sinks  onto  the  breast, 
the  shorter  the  neck  appears,  in  the  opposite  case  longer,  in  the  case  of  the 
photograph  being  taken  at  a short  distance,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  half- 
length  pictures.  A bald  head  taken  from  above  will  show  the  deficiency  more 
marked  than  with  a deeper  placed  camera  inclined  from  above  to  below,  which 
with  a small  snub  nose  the  contrary  is  to  be  observed. 

To  obtain  a favorable  reproduction  of  the  mouth  requires  too  a right  car- 
riage of  the  head.  A sharp  mouth  is  frequently  softened  by  a suitable  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  as  well  as  an  irregular  face,  for  which  the  height  of  the 
camera  must  particularly  be  used  as  an  ameliorating  influence. 

The  ear  can  generally  put  up  with  less  consideration.  It  is  generally 
often  placed  in  the  indistinct  zone.  But,  however,  in  some  cases  it  will  re- 
quire a particular  treatment  and  consideration.  Ears  standing  off  from  the 
head  prohibit  a taking  direct  in  front. 

The  hand,  in  which  artists  have  always  recognized  the  main  vehicle 
of  expression  of  personality,  has  mostly  received  but  scant  attention  from  por- 
trait-photographers. The  attempt  to  reproduce  the  hand  as  a living  part  of 
the  organism  in  connection  with  the  head  was  scarcely  ever  formerly  made. 
Whereas  the  lighting  up  of  the  skull  and  the  face  was  studied  with  the  utmost 
care  in  order  to  employ  them  as  excellent  means  for  the  characteristic  of 
graceful  taking,  the  hand  in  this  respect  has  never  received  any  attention. 
Even  nowadays  we  are  still  mostly  satisfied  if  the  hands  in  a picture,  where 
they  can  not  be  left  out,  do  not  disturb  the  external  pose,  but  to  use  them  as 
a means  of  expression,  to  recognize  in  them  an  integral  part  of  the  person- 
ality, is  an  art  which  in  general  still  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  portrait  photography. 
It  is  no  doubt  very  easy  to  again  refer  photography  to  the  study  of  the  old 
masters,  but  in  this  case  it  is  usually  the  right  thing.  The  greatest  portrait 
painters  of  all  ages  have  always  considered  the  hand  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  the  greatest  masters  of  the  last  century  have  in  this  respect  gone  farther 
than  their  predecessors  of  the  best  times  of  the  Renaissance  ever  ventured. 
Here  portrait-photography  will  find  a grateful  task,  and  the  artistic  perfection 
of  the  photographic  portrait,  by  attention  and  fine  feeling  directed  to  these 
matters,  can  attain  much  which  till  now  has  been  impossible. 

FULL  LENGTH  AND  THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH  PORTRAIT. 

A half  length  portrait  is  comparatively  easily  and  effectively  made.  Real 
difficulties  first  begin  when  the  hands  and  the  rest  of  the  figure  are  added.  We 
have  already  talked  about  the  hands.  In  full  length  portraits  it  is  well,  and 
some  times  even  necessary,  to  include  something  of  the  surroundings.  Chairs 
and  tables  are  used  when  some  particular  position  is  demanded.  In  this 
respect  good  taste  will  always  know  how  to  avoid  the  undue  obtrusion  of  the 
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furniture,  for  the  portrait  or  the  figure  of  the  sitter  must  always  remain  the 
chief  consideration,  and  for  this  purpose  the  head  must  be  most  distinctly 
lighted  up.  For  full  length  takings  it  is  also  good  to  use  objectives  of  long 
focus  to  prevent  optical  misdrawing.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  I employ 
very  simple  means  and  try  to  make  the  sitting  or  standing  subject  take  his 
own  position.  I go  round  the  person  , with  the  camera,  if -the  pose  he  has 
adopted  does  not  seem  suitable  for  taking,  until  I find  a position  I coircider 
worth  fixing. 

“The  finest  pathos  lies  in  simplicity,”  says  the  painter,  Anselm  Feuerbach 
— it  is  of  noble  and  intrinsic  effect.  Therefore,  avoid  also  in  photography 
everything  affected  and  far-fetched.  In  my  sittings,  for  instance  I cause  the 
person  to  sit  down  quietlv  and  comfortably  in  an  arm  chair  or  something 
similar,  the  hands  remaining  in  the  position  he  just  places  them,  no  smoothing 
of  the  clothing,  no  touching  of  the  head  or  hand  is  allowed,  for  all  that  in- 
fluences the  naturalness  of  the  subject.  I rather  try  to  get  the  necessary 
alterations  of  position  by  showing  him  what  I want  and  directing  him  by 
making  suitable  gestures.  I .should  like  to  express  the  standard  I go  by  in 
saying  all  positions  unconsciously  taken  by  the  sitter  are  in  accordance  with  his 
being  or  character.  I try  therefore  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  after 
one  taking  has  been  made,  to  cause  the  sitter  to  alter  the  position  without 
strictly  asking  for  it.  Just  when  he  is  changing  the  attitude  you  get  posi- 
tions very  fresh  and  vivid.  Such  good  attitudes  must  be  fixed  with  a skilful 
eye  and  quick  hand  and  the  model  at  once  requested  not  to  alter  any  more. 
Thus  you  will  frequently  obtain  a very  great  picturesque  view. 

As  before  said,  I try  personally  to  get  the  independent  position  of  my 
customers  and  practice  daily  the  catching  of  positions  unconsciously  adopted. 
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At  all  events,  I owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  success  to  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

To  give  my  sittings  lifelikeness  I never  let  the  person  sit  quite  straight. 
A human  being  (except  the 'soldier  at  attention)  scarcely  ever  stand  quite 
straight  the  head  as  well  as  the  body  is  always  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  Observe  how  this  occurs  a thousand  times  in  life,  on  the  promenade, 
in  the  cafe,  at  home,  or  wherever  it  be.  So  do  it  too  in  your  sittings  and 
your  pictures  will  have  the  charm  of  freshness  and  originality. 

Concerning  the  takings  of  a full  and  three-quarter  lengths  still  much 
could  be  said,  but  it  is  best  to  let  chance  play  some  pant  and  yet  allow  imagina- 
tion some  scope.  Practice  is  always  better  than  theory. 

In  this  kind  of  taking  the  professional  photographer  will  not  be  able  to 
bind  himself  much  to  academic,  or  let  us  say  technical,  rules,  for  daily  and 
hourly  must  he  infringe  them;  he  must  rather  train  himself  to  produce  good 
photographs  under  all  conditions.  This  seems  rather  a hard  task,  but  yet  it 
is  possible.  Certainly  great  presence  of  mind,  enormous  patience,  delicate 
feelings  for  the  manifold  effects  of  lights,  excellent  technique,  and  artistic 
.eyes  are  necessary  to  prove  up  to  the  mark  under  all  conditions. 

* The  background  is  another  important  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  por- 
trait, in  the  working  up  of  which  we  must  also  study  celebrated  pictures.  On 
the  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  no  accessory  thing  must  obtrude,  causing 
restlessness,  irritating  the  portrait  and  rendering  it  worthless.  I can  not  call 
your  attention  too  much  to  that.  Thank  goodness,  those  dreadful  back- 
grounds that  use  to  make  photographs  so  ridiculous  have  now  disappeared 
forever,  at  least  out  of  the  studios  of  photographers  of  note  and  fame.  But 
even  plain  backgrounds  can  not  always  be  used  for  portraits,  as  these  also 
cause  dulness  in  photography.  Wherever  we  find  ourselves  we  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  touches  of  life,  never  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a surrounding  as 
smooth  as  satin-paper  or  polished  marble ; therefore  the  bakcground 
of  a human  portrait  must  always  show  signs  of  reality,  which,  however, 
must  be  so  delicately  displayed  that  the  person  represented  always 
exercises  the  chief  attraction  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Look  how  the 
painters  treat  backgrounds,  nicely  calculated  strokes  of  color  contrasting  with 
the  chief  direction  of  the  portrait,  alternating  weak  and  strong,  varying  in  tone 
altogether,  manifold  shades  of  color  and  rendering  the  environment  without 
undue  accentuation ; thus  they  animate  the  portrait  and  render  it  harmonious 
without  tedium.  That  it  is  possible  to  employ  this  manner  in  photography 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  newer  masters  of  our  profession.  America 
has  in  this  shown  herself  a pioneer,  and  your  way  of  producing  backgrounds 
as  found  on  the  beautiful  works  of  the  English  painters  Gainsborough,  Rey- 
nolds, etc.,  has  much  charm  and  pleased  me  exceedingly  when  I came  to 
America  in  1904.  But  now  you  see  it  too  often.  It  is,  however,  dangerous 
and  logicallv  not  correct  to  take  such  a pronounced  manner  as  a pattern.  Every 
photographer  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  his  own  taste,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
study  good  works  of  art  untiringly  and  on  every  occasion  throughout  his  whole 
life,  also  the  exhibitions  of  camera  pictures,  thus  to  obtain  a mental  extract 
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thereof,  which  prevents  his  eye  and  feeling  becoming  one-sided  and  leading 
again  to  the  conventionality  which  reigned  so  long.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  pour  dull  varnish  over  the  back  of  the  photographic  plate  and  then  to  draw 
delicate  sketch-like  designs  on  this  with  stump  and  chalk,  which  when  copied 
through  the  glass  come  out  undefined  and  are  really  only  lighter  spots 
but  produce  an  effect  which  considerably  increases  the  artistic  effect.  If 
these  designs  be  so  carefully  considered  that  they  will  satisfy  all  artistic  de- 
mands, well  enough,  but  pains  will  always  have  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  criticism. 

If  my  pictures  are  taken  in  all  kinds  of  places,  in  very  different  lights, 
the  developing  also  requires  a somewhat  different  method.  I very  often 
have  to  fight  against  both  under-  and  over-exposure.  To  overcome  this  I 
often  make  use  of  standing  development,  but  in  somewhat  altered  form.  In 
a glass  grooved  dish  water  of  about  18  degrees  Celsius  is  poured.  If  with 
normal  developing  the  lights  come  out  too  quickly  on  the  plate  I at  once  put 
the  plate  in  the  above  mentioned  dish  with  the  adhesive  developer,  which  of 
course  must  not  be  rinsed  off  before.  The  first  under  exposed  plate  in  the 
first  groove,  the  second  in  the  second  groove,  and  so  on,  so  that  only  small 
spaces  intervene,  as  otherwise  the  adhesive  developer  would  too  soon  become 
ineffective.  Simply  placing  the  plates  in  water  causes  the  lights  to  de- 
velop much  more  slowly  and  the  shades  gain  time  to  mark  themselves.  Other- 
wise the  lights  would  have  become  far  too  quickly  dark  without  the  shades 
getting  covered  enough.  The  developing  power  of  the  greatly  diluted  de- 
veloyer  is  of  course  soon  erhausted.  Then  I go  on  developing  in  normal 
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developer,  but  if  the  shades  are  not  covered  enough  the  plate  is  dipped  again 
in  the  normal  developer  for  a moment  and  then  again  placed  in  the  glass 
dish,  and  so  on.  All  this  goes  quicker  than  I can  tell,  and  I have  thus  at- 
tained the  best  results  in  many  thousand  cases,  and  many  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited here  have  been  developed  in  this  manner. 

My  task  has  been  to  describe  to  you  how  I and  many  celebrated  photog- 
raphers in  Germany  work,  but  I scarcely  believe  that  this  difficult  manner 
of  photographing  will  please  you  enough  to  use  it  as  a general  rule.  Of 
course  there  are  also  in  Germany  a number  of  small  second-ratg  men,  who 
try  to  make  such  things  for  a cheap  price.  But  it  is  quite  different  thing 
when  a highly  trained  photographer,  with  fine  understanding,  takes  such 
pictures,  and  I also  believe  that  the  rich  people  here  in  America  would  pay 
very  high  prices  for  such  sittings  if  you  made  high  charges  and  in  return 
produced  something  exquisite.  I can  well  imagine  a great  and  celebrated 
photographer  daily  visiting  his  customers  in  his  motor-car,  and  making  a great 
success.  In  every  case  this  way  of  working  offers  enormous  diversity  and 
causes  one  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  one’s  work.  Progress  is  what  we  want, 
and  here  lies  a very  great  progress  compared  to  the  monotonous  work  of 
the  studio. 

I shall  have  the  honor  to  exhibit  to  you  with  lantern  projection  a num- 
ber of  such  photographs  taken  out  of  the  studio  and  without  a skylight,  and 
trust  that  the  pictures  shown  will  convince  you  of  the  healthiness  of  my 
ideas  and  the  truth  of  my  explanations. 

When  the  productions  of  the  photographers  possess  this  spirit,  then  their 
work  will  be  high,  that  of  some  most  highly  estimated,  and  the  time  will 
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come  when  their  works  will  be  collected  and  valued  like  those  of  the  old 
copper-plate  engravers  and  etchers.  Let  us  therefore  devote  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  painted  portrait  who  have  created  such 
splendid  models  for  the  treatment  and  arrangement  of  the  portrait — then  in 
the  future  the  camera-portrait  will  attain  a height  which  will  place  it  on  the 
same  level  as  the  works  of  the  related  art.  When  we  see  it  developing 
mightily  under  the  guidance  of  artists  of  exquisite  taste,  then  photography, 
too,  will  be  on  the  highroad  to  new  successes,  if  the  motto  of  all  these  aspir- 
ing photographers  remains — Truth  and  Life. 
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Editorial  Notes 


EFERRING  to  the  article  on  “ Pinhole  Photography,” 
which  was  printed  on  page  333  of  our  September 
number,  Mr.  A.  E.  Swoyer,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
sends  to  us  now  three  photographs  to  illustrate 
the  versatility  of  the  pinhole  as  a lens.  The  three 
views  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  without  mov- 
ing the  camera,  and  very  well  indicate  the  purposes 
of  the  pinhole  for  wide  angle,  normal  angle  and 
telephoto  work. 

The  first  illustration,  or  wide  angle  view,  was 
made  by  drawing  the  bellows  two  inches : the  ex- 
posure was  thirty  seconds,  with  a number  eight 
needle  hole.  The  angle  covered  was  aibout  one  hun- 
dred degrees,  but  the  camera  bellows  cut  it  off  at  the  corners  somewhat,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  trim  down  the  view. 

Number  2 shows  the  medium  angle,  made  by  drawing  the  bellows  out 
six  inches.  This  exposure  was  three  minutes  in  duration,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  number  one. 

Number  three  is  the  telephoto,  or 
narrow  angle.  In  this  case  the  bel- 
lows was  drawn  back  eighteen  inches, 
and  resulted  in  the  angle  being  so  nar- 
row that  the  arch  which  appears  in 
numbers  one  and  two,  fell  outside  its 
limits.  The  rock  in  the  foreground  is 
the  same  one  which  appears  as  a mere 
speck  in  front  of  the  arch  in  number 
one,  and  more  clearly  in  the  middle 
distance  in  number  two. 

$$$$$$ 

ONE  of  the  more  common  com- 
plaints against  bromide  prints  is 
the  marked  tendency  with  certain 
brands  and  surfaces  to  exhibit  a so-call- 
ed ‘‘deadness,”  or  lack  of  luminosity  in 
shadows,  or  as  the  usual  phrase  goes, 

“the  shadows  are  blocked  up.”  This 
can  be  mitigated  to  a useful  extent  by 
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{Fig.  /)  A.  E.  Swoyer 


the  local  application  of  one  of  the  vanguard  preparations  called  lustraline.  If 
this  cannot  be  obtained  we  have  a second  choice  in  the  artist’s  oil-painting 
medium  “megilp,”  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  Next  to  these  preparations 
we  may  employ  a medium  strength  of  gum  arabic  solution,  which  the  worker 
had  better  prepare  for  himself ; for  what  is  sometimes  sold  as  “office  gum”  is 
largely  innocent  of  gum  arabic.  These  three  aids  admit  of  local  application 
if  need  be.  Should  the  whole  print  be  a little  “dead”  either  from  over- 
printing or  developing,  or  the  result  of  a flat  negative,  some  improvement  may 
be  brought  about  by  scattering  evenly  all  over  it  some  fine  shavings  of  paraffin 
wax,  and  then  quickly  passing  over  the  print  and  wax  a flat-iron  just  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  wax  and  drive  it  into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  When  a 
print  has  once  been  waxed  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  folding  or  creasing 
it,  or  an  irreparable  ugly  mark  may  ensue. 

$$$$$$ 

COMPARATIVELY  few  photographers  adequately  realize  that  it  is  only 
on  are  acting  at  the  efficiency  of  their  avowed  denominations.  For  ex- 
when  dealing  with  distant  objects  that  the  stops  marked  /8,  f n and  so 
ample,  take  the  case  of  a one-inch  diameter  stop  with  a lens  of  8-inch  focal 
length.  When  dealing  with  distant  objects  this  is  a case  of  /8,  but  with  an 
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( Fig 2 ) A.  E.  Swoyer 

object  6 feet  from  the  camera  the  lens  is  working  with  a focal  length  (lens  to 
plate)  of  9 inches  and  so  the  one-inch  stop  is  now  fg  when  the  two  equivalent 
exposures  are  as  eight  times  eight  (or  64)  to  nine  times  nine  (or  81),  or,  say, 
six  to  eight  or  three  to  four,  or  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  It  is,  however, 
when  one  is  dealing  with  objects  at  two  or  three  feet  from  the.  camera  with 
first  one  lens  and  then  another  that  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked,  with  the  consequence  that  exposures  now  and  then  are  con- 
siderably “out.” 

* $ $ $ $ $ 

SUCH  a brief  portion  of  time  as  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a second  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  realize,  and  therefore  many  photographers  are 
inclined  to  say  that  a shutter  giving  a 1-  1,000th  second  is  never  re- 
quired. It  has  been  stated  on  expert  authority  that  a golf  ball  at  the  hand 
of  an  expert  player  may  have  an  initial  velocity  of  300  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  equivalent  to  5 miles  per  minute,  i.e.,  5,280  inches  per  second — or  say,  5 
inches  per  1-1,000  second — obviously  a distance  far  too  great  to  give  the 
appearance  of  anything  like  a golf  ball  on  the  plate  with  such  an  exposure. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  speed  may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  theoretical 
limit  while  in  practice  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  very  considerably  less  than 
this.  Moreover,  from  the  moment  the  ball  starts  to  the  time  it  comes  to  rest 
its  speed  is  steadily  slackening. 
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{Fig.  j)  A.E.Swoyer 


THE  illustration  on  the  following  page  is  from  an  ordinary  photograph 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Owen  Robinson,  the  manager  of  the  Touring  Club  of 
America  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  with  an  exposure  of  only 
thirty  seconds  by  electric  light.  The  subject  is  the  spacious  corridor  of  the 
palatial  Mount  Washington  Hotel  at  Bretton  Wfoods,  during  one  of  its 
famous  Friday  afternoon  concerts. 

MOST  workers  know  that  the  marked  /.  values  of  lens  stop  pre-suppose 
the  lens  being  used  “at  or  about”  its  equivalent  focal  length  from 
the  plate.  But  when  dealing  with  near  objects,  e.g.,  flowers,  still  life, 
copying,  etc.,  we  may  depart  from  this  distance  very  considerably.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  be  copying  some  small  object,  e.g,j  a flower  or  diagram,  three- 
quarter  life-size,  with  an  8-inch  lens  and  stop  marked  fn.  In  such  a case 
our  lens-to-plate  distance  would  be  14  inches.  What  is  now  the  proper  f num- 
ber of  this  stop?  The  rule  is:  “Multiply  the  nominal  stop  number  by  the 
lens-to-plate  distance,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
That  is  to  say,  we  here  multiply  11  by  14  and  divide  by  8,  getting  19  and  a 
negligible  fraction.  Then  by  squarirg  19  and  11  we  get  the  relative,  i.c., 
equivalent  time  of  exposure  for  the  two  stop  values. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times : 

Dear  Sir.— In  the  July  number,  page  274,  you  give  an  example  of  pic- 
ture with  a non-halation  plate,  with  the  tree  with  all  bare  branches.  Now 
I don’t  doubt  that  the  plates  are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them ; but  I want 
to  call  your  attention  that  halation  shows  much  more  in  foliage  than  on  bare 
branches  and  straight  lines. 

I enclose  a picture  which  shows  this  very  clearly  and  as  you  will  see 
the  halation  does  have  some  effect  on  the  straight  bare  lines ; but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  conspicuous,  as  it  is  in  the  foliage  where  the  halation  is  showing 
its  full  work.  (See  following  page.) 

Halation  seems  to  blot  out  some  of  the  finer  lines  completely,  but  if  there 
is  any  line  at  all  showing  it  is  fairly  sharp. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  H.  Blacar. 


We  would  call  our  correspondent's  attention  to  the  fact  that  green,  being 
rather  non-actinic,  the  foliage  acts  in  the  nature  of  a color  screen  and  so 
minimizes  the  effects  of  halation.  Where  the  sun  comes  through  the  bare 
branches,  there  is  nothing  to  minimize  its  halation  effects,  unless  a non- 
halation plate,  such  as  was  shown  on  page  274  of  our  July  number,  is  used. 
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William  H.  Blacar 


THE  blank  paper  or  white  sky  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
as  the  sky  (including  sun  and  clouds,  etc.)  is  the  source  of  illumination 
of  a landscape  scene  it  must  necessarily  be  the  lightest  part  of  the 
scene.  This  is  a case  of  a wrong  deduction  from  a sound  premise.  For  light 
itself  is  invisible  to  us  until  it  strikes  some  body  which  reflects  it  back  to  our 
eyes.  Do  we  not  all  know  how  bright  freshly-fallen  snow  looks,  although  the 
sky  at  the  time  may  be  a dull  and  leaden  grey?  Also  at  night  the  snow-clad 
ground  seems  many  degrees  lighter  than  the  skv.  Or,  again,  have  we  not  all 
been  struck  at  the  brightness  of  a sunlit  whitewashed  cottage  against  a dark 
blue  sky  background?  Probably  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
highest  light  of  a picture  is  generally  not  in  the  sky  part  of  the  scene. 
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INCREASING  CONTRASTS  THROUGH  POTASSIUM 

BROMIDE,  BY  A & L.  LUMIERE  & SEYEWETZ. 

The  authors  made  a study  of  the  above, 
assuming  that  potassium  bromide  was 
probably  not  the  only  substance  which 
would  increase  the  contrast  of  a developed 
image.  That  various  soluble  bromides  and 
all  substances  which  retard  development, 
would  have  a similar  action.  It  was  found 
that  the  bromides  of  lithium,  calcium,  barium 
and  magnesium , hydrobromic  acid  and 
bromine  water  increased  the  contrasts, 
while  the  folowing  retarding  substances 
had  no  influence  on  the  resulting  contrasts, 
chlorides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  sulphate, 
bisulphite,  potassium  salts  and  acids.  Con- 
sequently this  property  is  peculiar  only  to 
bromine  when  in  the  condition  of  a soluble 
bromide  or  in  an  organic  combination  as 
bromal  and  bromacetophenone.  The  tests 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  specific  action 
of  the  soluble  bromides  may  be  due  to  com- 
binations with  the  exposed  silver  bromide, 
combinations  which  are  not  possible  with 
the  other  soluble  haloid  salts.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  combinations  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  developer  are  more  difficult 
to  reduce  (develop)  than  the  silver  bromide 
itself  and  that  the  increase  in  contrasts 
is  caused  thereby. 

— Photo gr aphis che  Industrie. 

* * * 

TO  SAVE  OVERPRINTED  PROOFS. 

In  the  case  of  overprinted  blue-print 
proofs  you  may  reduce  the  image  and  secure 
a good  picture  with  clear  whites  and  rich- 
blue  shadows  and  half-tones  by  adopting  the 
following  plan : 

Place  the  overprinted  proofs  in  a weak 
bath  of  ammonia,  i dram  of  ammonia  to  32 
ounces  of  water.  The  print  will  at  once 
turn  a rich  violet  color  in  the  dark  parts, 
and  the  whites  become  clear.  As  soon  as 


the  finest  detail  threatens  to  change  remove 
at  once  and  draw  the  print  through  a bath 
of  1 part  hydrochloric  acid  to  500  parts 
water ; the  blue  color  is  instantly  restored 
and  the  white  still  further  brightened.  Do 
not  destroy  your  over-done  silver  prints, 
for  these,  too,  may  be  improved;  in  fact, 
made  to  look  as  good  as  properly  exposed 
prints. 

When  you  are  ready  to  tone  take  a por- 
tion of  the  ordinary  gold  toning  bath  and 

to  every  5 ounces  of  it  add  1 grain  of 

platinic  chloride.  Place  your  over-printed 
proofs  in  this  solution  and  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  proper  color  almost  as  quickly 
as  those  toning  in  the  plain  gold  bath. 
— Photo  Wochenblatt. 

* * * 

CHINONE  REDUCER. 

In  the  September  number  of  The 

Photographic  Times  we  reported  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Lumieres  and  Seyewetz 
with-  chinone  reducer.  Drs.  Stenger  and; 
Heller  took  up  the  subject  experimentally 
and  found  the  following  peculiarity,  which 
we  touch  upon  here  only  briefly.  Chinone 
solution  made  with  distilled  water  behaves 
like  ammonium  persulphate;  under  the  same 
conditions,  that  is,  the  dense  parts  are  at- 
tacked first.  The  opposite  result  may  be 
obtained  and  the  solution  given  the  prop- 
erty of  “Farmer’s”  reducer,  which  attacks 
the  shadows  first,  by  permitting  only  a 
brief  action  of  the  solution,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  or  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  chloride.  The  presence 
of  only  0.02%  of  sodium  chloride  (about  I 
grain  to  the  pint)  gives  the  solution  mark- 
edly the  property  of  a “Farmer’s”  reducer 
(ferricyanide  and  hypo). 

— Photographische  Rundschau,  Vol.  25,  No. 
14,  1911. 
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Der  Oeldruck,  by  Dr.  Franz  Fuhrmann, 
1910,  11  illustrations  and  4 plates.  Pub- 
lished by  Wilhelm  Knapp.  Halle,  a.S., 
Germany.  Price,  Mk.  2.80. 

This  process  has  found  many  lovers  in 
England  and  the  continent.  To  the  artist- 
photographer  it  'has  opened  a large  field 
for  his  artistic  imagination  and  ability. 
The  oil  print  process  as  practiced  at  the 
present  time  is  a development  of  that  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Poitevin,  in  1855, 
and  experimented  with  by  many  since  then. 
The  method  as  it  is  carried  out  now  ori- 
ginated with  Rawlins,  in  1904.  Dr.  Fuhr- 
mann takes  up  first  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess followed  by  the  history  from  1855 
to  the  present  time.  Then  follows  a chapter 
on  the  materials  and  utensils,  such  as  gela- 
tine and  paper,  brushes,  colors,  chemicals, 
and  solutions. 

The  technique  of  the  process,  the  nega- 
tive, sensitizing  the  paper  and  printing  are 
other  chapters.  Treating  the  print  with 
colors,  single  and  double,  and  cleaning  the 
utensils  are  also  touched  upon.  Oil  prints 
on  glass  and  porcelain  form  an  interesting 
chapter,  and  other  features  are  failures  in 
the  process  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

* * * 

HYDROCHINONE  DEVELOPER  WITHOUT  SUL- 
PHITE, BY  DR.  MENTE. 

Among  portrait  photographers  hydro- 
chinone  developer  does  not  play  a very 
important  role.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
this  developer  as  normally  composed  of 
alkali  (carbonated)  and  sulphite  works  too 
slowly.  It  is  also  very  sensitive  to  differ- 
ences in  temperature,  and  it  has  a tend- 
ency to  yield  hard  or  contrasty  negatives. 
These  are  all  properties  which  one  oc- 
casionally likes  to  utilize,  but  they  are  not 
desirable  for  general  use.  The  easy  com- 
patibility of  hydrochinone  with  other  de- 
veloping substances  which  possess  a higher 
developing  property,  has  led  to  many  mix- 
tures which  enjoy  great  popularity.  Metol- 
hydrochinone,  which  appears  in  com- 
merce under  various  names,  deserves  first 
place.  In  the  past  much  was  heard  of 
hydrochinone-eikonogen,  but  at  present  it 
is  seldom  met  with.  Many  photographers 
make  up  mixtures  of  their  own,  like  par- 


amidophenol,  etc.  Variation  possibilities 
are  so  great  that  we  do  not  care  to  go  into 
further  details.  We  might  mention  the 
use  of  normally  constituted  hydrochinone 
developer  for  special  purposes  in  case  of 
unknown  exposure.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  place  the  plate  in  a cooled  de- 
veloper containing  bromide  and  very  little 
alkali  and  note  the  time  it  takes  for  the 
first  traces  of  the  image  to  appear,  and  act 
accordingly.  If  under-exposed  the  image 
appears  slowly  and  the  plate  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  either  rodinal  or  metol-hydro- 
chinone  or  hydrochinone  with  caustic 
alkali. 

According  to  Mees  and  Piper  hydro- 
chimone  without  sulphite  possesses  a high 
developing  power,  and  the  plates  are  free 
from  spots  or  fog.  The  disadvantage  is 
that  the  film  stains  and  the  plates  are  not 
sufficiently  dense,  even  with  long  develop- 
ment. The  author  made  several  interest- 
ing experiments  using  a corridor  with  win- 
dows. Plates  of  two  different  manufac- 
ture were  used,  German  and  English.  Two 
different  developers  were  also  used,  hydro- 
chinone without  sulphite  and  rodinal  1-20. 
The  exposure  was  purposely  short  in  order 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  developers 
gave  the  greater  detail  and  the  less  fog 
or  stain.  The  latter  was  ascertained  by 
placing  the  plates  on  a sheet  of  white 
paper.  It  was  found  that  the  English 
plates  fogged  somewhat  more  in  the  sul- 
phite free  hydrochinone  than  the  German, 
but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
relative  quality  of  German  and  English 
plates  in  all  cases.  Compared  with  rodinal, 
which  causes  fog  easier  when  under-ex- 
posed then  when  properly  or  over-exposed, 
the  sulphite  free  hydrochinone  developer 
showed  less  fog,  ignoring  any  coloration  of 
the  gelatine.  The  phenomenon  of  insuf- 
ficient density  with  sulphite  free  hydro- 
chinone was  less  noticeable  with  the  Ger- 
man plates.  The  German  plates  require 
twice  as  long  to  develop  with  sulphite  free 
hydrochinone  as  with  rodinal,  but  the 
density  was  about  the  same.  The  yellow- 
ish-red color  of  the  plate  in  the  former 
case  added  to  the  printing  contrast.  The 
ability  of  the  sulphite  free  hydrochinone 
developer  to  bring  out  details  is  surprising 
and  practically  as  good  as  rodinal.  The 
disadvantage  is  the  coloring  of  the  gela 
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tine,  which  with  long  development  becomes 
more  intense.  This  coloration  of  the  gela- 
tine can  be  taken  advantage  of  as  it  makes 
the  prints  more  contrasty,  but  at  the  same 
time  makes  it  more  difficult  to  judge  the 
printing  qualities.  Mees  and  Piper  recom- 
mend a 5%  hydrochinone  solution  with 
0.5%  caustic  soda.  In  three  minutes  a fog- 
free  and  spotless  negative  was  obtained, 
but  it  was  not  brilliant  as  the  highlights 
were  not  sufficiently  dense.  On  continuing 
the  development  the  gelatine  became  strong- 
ly colored,  but  little  fogging  was  noticed 
and  the  contrasts  increased  only  slightly. 
The  author’s  tests  substantiate  the  above 
results.  By  doubling  the  amount  of  alkali 
better  results  are  obtained.  The  slight 
contrast  is  counterbalanced  by  the  colora- 
tion of  the  gelatine.  It  resembles  a plate 
intensified  with  uranium.  Printing  on  papers 
sensitized  with  bichromate,  like  gum,  pig- 
ment, etc.,  this  reddish  color  may  be  a dis- 
advantage. Tests  were  made  with  weaker 
alkalies  like  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 
This  produced  less  coloring  of  the  gelatine 
and  the  details  were  good,  about  equal  to 
that  obtained  with  rodinal.  This  shows 
that  a relatively  small  amount  alkali  suf- 
fices. The  practical  application  of  this 
method  of  developing  would  be  in  case 
where  the  exposure  was  very  short  and  the 
details  are  to  be  preserved.  The  small 
amount  of  contrast  can  at  times  be  valu- 
able where  the  original  possesses  great  con- 
trast, as  in  the  case  when  working  against 
the  light.  In  regards  to  economy,  this 
method  is  more  expensive  as  it  requires 
50.0  gms.  (1  Yz  ozs.)  of  developing  sub- 
stance to  1 coo  c.c.  (33  ozs.)  of  solution. 
Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  solution 
does  not  keep  as  the  preserving  sulphite  is 
absent. 

— Atelier  des  Photographen,  Vol  18,  No.  7, 

1911. 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIOSULPHATE  IN  ALKALINE 
DEVELOPERS,  BY  DR.  L.  CRAMER. 

The  good  influence  ot  a small  quantity 
of  hypo  in  amidol,  ortol,  metol  and  eikono- 
gen  developers  has  been  reported  at  various 
times  by  several  observers.  The  above- 
named  developers  work  clear  and  free  from 
fog.  The  clearing  action  of  hypo  in 
amidol  and  metol  developers  depends 
largely  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fogging 
action  of  the  darkroom  light.  If  the  de- 
velopment takes  place  in  absolute  dark- 
ness little  change  will  be  noticed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  fog.  The  hypo  acts  prin- 
cipally on  the  upper  layer  of  the  emulsion 
and  the  plates  after  drying  exhibit  a very 
glossy  surface  as  if  treated  with  “Farmers” 
reducer.  The  hypo  forms  with  the  silver 
bromide  a complex  combination,  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  latent  image. 
Dr.  Cramer  at  an  earlier  period  worked 
with  developers  containing  agents  possess- 
ing a solvent  action  on  silver  bromide. 
He  agrees  with  R.  E.  Liesegamg’s  theory 
of  chemical  development  and  the  latter’s 
assumed  hypothetical  silver  sub-bromide 
due  to  a combination  of  silver  with  silver 
bromide.  This  makes  the  action  of  hypo 
as  a solvent  for  silver  bromide  in  a de- 
veloper intelligible.  And  especially  its  ac- 
tion against  surface  fog,  because  the  photo- 
bromide  is  destroyed  by  the  silver  bromide 
solvent,  thus  preventing  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  exposed  silver  bromide  “germs” 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  grain.  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  advise  the  regular  use 
of  hypo  in  certain  developers  for  the  aanger 
o-f  adding  silver  bromide  solvents  would 
outweight  any  possible  advantage.  The 
greater  the  dilution  of  the  developer  and 
it  becomes  more  dilute  during  develop- 
ment), the  greater  is  the  danger  which  an 
addition  of  hypo  may  cause.  In  addition 
to  hypo  a large  quantity  of  sulphite  when 
added  to  tank  developer  may  give  rise  to 
color  fog. 

— Photo graphische  Chronik,  No.  100. 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


STRAIGHTENING  PRINTS. 

When  prints  are  taken  from  wash  water 
blot  off  the  surface  moisture  and  lay  out 
on  sheets  of  waxed  paper  to  dry — in  a 
slight  draught  if  possible.  In  general,  they 
dry  without  curling  very  badly. 

Have  three  clean  blotters,  a little 
larger  than  the  prints,  and  have  them  damp- 
ened evenly — usually  those  that  were  used 
for  a few  minutes — when  they  will  be 
right — place  two  prints  alternatively  with 
three  blotters  under  a heavy  sheet  of  glass 
for  a few  minutes — when  they  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  flat,  and  the  damp- 
ness almost  imperceptible. 

Place  instantly  between  clean  dry  blot- 
ters and  stack  under  good  pressure ; in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  dry  and  smooth. 
The  knack  consists  in  employing  just  as 
little  moisture  as  possible  to  straighten  the 
prints,  so  that  they  will  dry  again  at  once. 

By  this  method  all  rough  handling  that 
might  cause  damage  is  avoided. 

All  papers  can  be  treated  in  this  way, 
platinum  requiring  surprisingly  little  mois- 
ture, but  collodion  somewhat  more. 

C.  M.  Green. 

EASY  WAY  TO  PREPARE  DEVELOPER. 

Developer  for  Azo  paper  is  easily  and 
quickly  made  as  follows : Take  64  ounces 
(2  quarts)  of  warm  water.  Add  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  metol,  two  fall  spoonfuls  of 
hydroquinone,  three  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
four  of  sodium  carbonate.  Use  C.  P.  or 
double  strength  sulphite  and  carbonate. 
When  ready  to  use  add  one  dram  (60 
minims)  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide 
to  16  ounces  of  above  or  any  other  amount 
in  proportion.  The  above  is  the  regular 
Azo  formulae  but  is  put  in  a simple  manner 
and  is  a great  saver  of  time. 

Burt  Stone. 


FOCUSING  CLOTH  FOR  WINDY  WEATHER. 

No  doubt  many  amateurs  like  myself 
have  been  troubled  when  working  in  windy 
weather,  to  keep  focusing  cloth  around  the 
camera  and  head  at  the  same  time  and  still 
have  one  hand  free  to'  adjust  the  camera. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  I use  a focusing 
cloth  made  in  the  form  of  a tube  about  two 
feet  long  and  three  feet  in  circumference. 
Around  one  end  is  run  a rubber  cord  which 
draws  the  opening  down  small  enough  to 
snap  over  the  back  of  the  camera ; the  other 
end  placed  over  the  head  leaves  both  hands 
free  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  to 
the  camera. 

Harry  G.  Phister. 


DEVELOPING  TANK  FOR  FILM  PACKS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  fully  ex- 
plains a simple  and  inexpensive  home-made 
developing  tank  for  film  packs  or  cut  films. 

Two  side  pieces  may  be  thin  lumber 
while  the  other  two  must  be  about  one- 
half  inch  in  order  to  cut  grooves  length- 
wise to  slip  the  films  down  in  or  strips 
may  be  tacked  on  instead  of  grooves  cut 
in.  All  edges  must  be  cut  exact. 

When  all  pieces  are  cut  and  fitted,  paint 
the  edges  before  putting  together  with 
black  asphaltum.  Nail  well  to  make  water- 
tight. After  nailing  float  the  inside  with 
the  asphaltum  and  drain  off  the  surplus  and 
paint  the  outside.  Let  dry  about  twenty- 
four  hours  and  give  a second  coat  and  let 
dry  well  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

This  is  a good  paint  to  re-coat  japanned 
trays  or  make  cheap  trays  of  large  size  and 
paint  inside  with  the  asphaltum. 

I use  it  in  glass  etching  and  it  resists  the 
most  corrosive  acids.  The  lid  should  be 
lined  with  rubber  to  help  make  the  box 
water-tight  when  turned  upside  down  to 
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change  developer,  while  working.  To»  make 
the  lid  firm  a good  rubber  band  may  be 
used,  or  a clamp  may  be  made  from  a piece 
of  steel  spring  as  shown  in  illustration. 
The  films  are  slipped  down  the  grooves  in 
a curved  position  and  will  stay  in  place 
unless  shaken  too  violently.  Small  strips 
must  be  tacked  on  the  bottom  to  prevent 
films  from  resting  on  bottom  of  box.  Turn 
box  around  a few  times  while  developing 
to  insure  even  developing.  The  diagram 
is  for  six  postcard  films  when  placed  one 
in  each  grove.  The  tank  may  be  made 
any  size  to  accommodate  any  size  or  num- 
ber of  films. 

AB.  Two  pieces  board  one-quarter 
inch  thick,  3^  x 6 inches. 

CD.  Two  pieces  board  one-half  inch 
thick,  2S/&  x 6 inches. 

E.  This  is  a piece  cut  the  same  radius 
as  films  are  bowed  to  to  take  up  space  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  filled  with  de- 
veloper. 

F.  One  piece  inches  thick,  sI * 3A x ZV\ 
inches ; line  with  soft  rubber  for  top  lid. 

H.  One  piece  J^-inch  thick,  3^  x 3^, 
bottom. 

J.  Spring  to  hold  lid  firmly. 

J.  J.  Harmon. 

& & 4- 

I have  a method  of  washing  plates  that 

I do  not  think  is  used  by  many,  if  any. 

Few  of  us  have  long  sinks  in  which  to 
wash  our  plates  and  there  are  many  good 
reasons  for  not  using  wash-boxes,  or  at 
any  rate,  I think  there  are.  You  may  dis- 
agree with  me. 


I take  an  ordinary  “dish-pan,”  fill  it  with 
water,  and  then  lay  two  5x7  plates  in  the 
bottom,  films  up,  of  course,  and  then  stand- 
ing on  the  sides  I put  four  more.  These 
will  be  covered  with  water  if  you  get  a 
large  enough  vessel,  and  the  bottoms  of 
them  rest  against  the  two  that  lie  in  the 
pan  which  keeps  them  all  from  slipping  and 
marring  one  or  more  of  the  others. 

I wash  these  six  for  about  an  hour  or 
and  hour  and  a half,  changing  the  water 
entirely  three  or  four  times,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  allow  a gentle  stream  to  run 
into  the  pan  from  a rose  filter. 

Ralph  Newman. 


☆ ☆ ☆ 


LOCAL  REDUCTION. 

While  experimenting  the  other  day  I 
found  out  that  “Bom-Ami,”  a compound 
used  for  cleaning  windows,  etc.,  was  a use- 
ful reducer  when  applied  to  negatives 
locally.  It  is  cheap,  non-poisonous,  and 
keeps  indefinitely.  “Bon-Ami”  may  be 
bought  at  any  grocery  store. 

The  negative  to  be  reduced  should  be 
wet.  If  it  is  dry,  soak  it  in  clean  water 
about  twenty  minutes.  Take  a piece  of 
cotton  flannel,  moisten  with  water  and 
spread  it  over  a bottle  cork.  Then  rub 
this  on  a cake  of  “Bon-Ami’.’  until  a suds 
forms  on  the  flannel.  To  reduce,  rub  the 
parts  to  be  reduced  with  the  flannel  which 
has  the  cork  underneath,  until  sufficient  re- 
duction is  obtained.  Rub  the  film  very 
lightly,  as  it  is  tender. 

Paul  W.  Eddingfield. 
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ARTISTIC  TONES  ON  SELF-TONING  PAPERS. 

Very  arti'stic  warm  tones  can  be  obtain- 
ed with  self-toning  papers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  only  one  fixed  color 
can  be  got.  Make  up  a solution  in  a big 
bottle  as  follows : 

Water  i quart. 

Soda  sulphite  20  grains. 

If,  after  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  fix- 
ing bath,  you  like  the  color  of  the  print  and 
wish  it  to  remain  as  it  is,  take  it  out,  rinse 
it  under  the  tap,  and  place  it  in  some  of 
the  sulphite  solution  for  a couple  of  minutes. 
Then  leave  it  for  another  five  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  water  20  ounces,  hypo  3 ounces, 
and  finally  let  it  wash  as  usual. 

* * * 

RED  TONING  SOLUTION  FOR  BROMIDE  PAPERS 
OR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Potassium  ferricyanide  3 gms. 

Potassium  citrate  30  gms. 

Copper-sulphate  4 gms. 

Water  , ...300C.C. 


Immerse  the  dry  print  in  this  solution 
until  the  required  depth  of  tone  is  secured, 
and  then  wash  for  ten  minutes.  The  print 
is  brightened  if  treated  with  the  fixing  solu- 
tion for  plates. 


GREEN  TONING  SOLUTION  FOR  BROMIDE  PAPERS 
OR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Solution  A. 


Potassium  ferricyanide  6 gms. 

Lead  nitrate  4 gms. 

Water  up  to  100  c.c. 

Solution  B. 

Cobalt  chloride  10  &ms- 

Hydrochloric  acid  30  c.c. 

Water  -UP  t0  100  CCM 


Immerse  the  print  in  solution  A until 
the  image  is  completely  acted  upon.  This 
takes  a considerable  time.  The  print 
should  next  be  washed  very  thoroughly,  and 
then  treated  with  solution  B.  A bright 
green  image  is  the  result. 


CA  UGHT  NA  PPING 


IV.  S.  Davis. 
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For  the  benefit  of  cur  readers  who  like 
Mr.  Karl  Tausig  are  not  aware  that  a 
warm  developer  will  produce  a brown  tone 
in  the  print,  we  reproduce  the  above  photo- 
graph. Mr.  Tausig'  developed  this  print 


in  an  85  per  cent,  developer  which  is 
20  per  cent,  warmer  than  ordinary  and  he 
got  a warm  brown  toned  print,  although 
this,  of  course,  is  lest  in  the  reproduction. 

^ ^ ^ 

THOROUGH  WASHING. 

The  thorough  washing  of  a negative  is 
not  infrequently  a matter  upon  which  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  some  after-treatment  pro- 
cess largely  depends.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Lambert  writes  that  he  has  for  long  past 
favored  dish  washing  rather  than  tank 
washing,  and  is  glad  to  find  from  a note  in 
Knowledge  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  is  with 
him  on  this  point.  A dozen  quarter-plate 
negatives  may  thus  be  washed  in  an  hour 
or  so,  while  other  jobs  are  being  at. ended 
to,  by  placing  the  twelve  plates  in  three 
whole-plate  dishes— /.<?.,  four  in  each — fill- 
ing up  the  dishes  with  water,  rocking  them 
every  five  minutes,  and  emptying  the  dishes 
every  ten  minutes,  thus  giving  six  changes 
of  ten  minutes  each.  But — and  here  is  a 
critical  point — it  really  is  important  for 
careful  work  to  empty  the  dishes  thoroughly 
at  each  change.  This  is  best  done  by  us- 
ing a fourth  dish,  into  which  one  may  put 
the  wet  negatives  while  the  washing  dish 
is  emptied  and  sluiced  out  with  a little 
water.  He  does  not  advise  putting  the 
negatives  into  a drying  rack  at  each  change, 
because  there  is  always  a little  risk  of  this 
damaging  the  edges  of  the  films,  which  are 
very  tender  in  their  wet  condition. 


Among  theCameraClubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.} 


NEWARK  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  Camera  Club  will  hold  the 
Annual  Lantern  Slide  Exhibition  in  Wal- 
lace Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Monday  evening,  November  27. 
Tickets  at  25  cents  are  being  distributed 
now  by  the  entertainment  committee.  The 
conditions  for  the  competition  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Slide  must  be  the  entire  work  of  the 
competitor  inclusive  of  the  original  nega- 
tive, and  both  must  be  made  while  a mem- 
ber of  this  club. 

2.  Se  s of  four  slides  are  required,  and 
will  be  judged  in  sets.  Members  can  sub- 
mit any  number  of  sets,  but  it  is  impera- 
tive that  each  set  be  of  one  subject,  such 
as  landscapes,  figure  studies,  etc. 

3.  Three  club  medals,  one  silver-gilt, 
one  silver  and  one  bronze  will  be  awarded 
according  to  merit,  and  where  more  than 
cne  set  is  submitted  by  one  competitor  each 
set  will  be  judged  separately.  No  one 
competitor  to  be  awarded  more  than  one 
medal. 

4.  No  slide  which  has  previously  been 
in  a club  competition  or  won  an  award,  nor 
more  than  one  slide  from  a negative,  will 
be  admitted. 

5.  Title  of  subject  and  name  of  maker  to 
be  placed  in  usual  way  on  each  slide,  and 
thumb  spot  on  lower  left-hand  corner. 

6.  The  committee  reserve  the  right  to 
reject  any  set  and  the  judges  to  withhold 
any  award  they  see  fit ; their  decision  as 
to  merit  shall  be  final. 

7.  All  slides  as  above  required  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on 
or  before  November  13,  1911. 

«§»  ♦§. 

CAMERA  CLUB  INCENSED. 

Members  of  the  Newark  Camera  Club 
decided  at  a special  meeting  to  send  a let- 


ter of  protest  to  the  American  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange,  in  Los  Angeles,  respect- 
ing the  method  of  judging  slides  sent  for 
approval.  Copies  of  the  letter  will  be  sent 
to  the  twenty-four  clubs  represented  in 
the  interchange. 

The  local  camera  enthusiasts  are  in- 
censed because,  they  declare,  the  inter- 
change has  been  showing  partiality  to  west- 
ern clubs  in  awarding  prizes  for  lantern 
slides.  Newarkers  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain recognition,  it  is  asserted. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  Carl  Firey,  artist  and  illustrator  for 
the  Orange  Judd  publications  is  taking  a 
course  in  engravirg  at  the  college  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishig  the  required  quota 
of  drawings  to  his  papers.  Many  of  the 
drawings  he  engraves  himself  and  sends 
in  the  finished  cut  instead  of  the  drawing. 
His  contract  includes  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  American  Agriculturist,  New 
England  Homestead , Northwest  Farmstead. 
Farm  and  Home,  and  Dakota  Farmer. 

The  Blodgett  Photo  Machine  Co.,  of 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  has  just  installed  a Blod- 
gett Printing  Machine  in  the  college  and 
it  is  quite  popular  with  the  st 'dents. 

Mr.  Angel  D.  Rodriguez,  who  has  taken 
a course  in  e 'graving  and  three-color  work 
at  the  college,  has  left  for  his  home  in 
Panama,  where  he  will  take  charge  of  th  ? 
engraving  department  of  the  Panadiario, 
the  leading  Seanish-English  paper  in  that 
country. 

The  College  Camera  Cl  b held  its  regular 
election  last  month  and  e’ected  the  follow- 
ing o fibers.  Mr.  Vern  Sabin,  president; 
Geo.  Marrison,  vice-president;  F.  C.  Mil- 
ler, secretary;  and  T.  Mu  ■’.son,  treasurer. 
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The  club  has  just  installed  a Shoberg 
Portable  Skylight  and  it  is  proving  a great 
success. 

Jas.  M.  Smith  & Sons  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
have  installed  in  the  operating  rooms  at 
the  I.  C.  P.,  one  of  their  perfected  Portrait 
Flash  Cabinets,  to  be  used  by  the  students 
in  their  flashlight  work.  This  cabinet  is 
very  similar  in  construction  to  a single 
slant  light,  with  four  eighty  candle  power 
lights  for  focusing,  and  a flash  device  with 
electric  battery  ignition.  It  is  particularly 
designed  for  residence  studios,  taking  the 
place  of  a skylight,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  use  any  building  for  studio  pur- 
poses. 

❖ ❖ 4* 

SOFIA-BULGARIA  EXHIBITION,  1912. 

The  international  exhibition  of  Sofia  will 
be  opened  on  June  14  and  closed  Septem- 
ber 13th,  1912. 

The  exhibition  under  the  Hon.  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  will  embrace  all  products  of 
Industry,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Arts,  In- 
struction, Hygiene,  Alimentation,  and 
Sports. 

This  enterprise,  which  has  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Municipality  and  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of 
Sofia,  and  takes  place  during  the  festival- 
year  1912,  will  draw  a great  number  of 
visitors  to  the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  organization  committee  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  191,  No.  5 
Alexander  Place,  Sofia. 

❖ ❖ * 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MEET  AND  FORM 
TEMPORARY  SOCIETY. 

Waterbury  is  going  to  have  a camera 
club.  Twenty  of  the  city’s  amateur  photog- 
raphers met  recently  in  the  Ziglatzki- 
Marks  Co.’s  store  at  no  South  Main 
street,  and  formed  a temporary  organiza- 
tion by  electing  E.  N.  Nichols  chairman 
and  R.  Masterton  secretary.  All  present 
decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  form 
a camera  club  in  Waterbury  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a permanent  organization  was  de- 
ferred until  a membership  of  100  had  been 
secured. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  select 
quarters.  L.  W.  Anderson  gave  an  ad- 
dress, describing  the  experiences  that  such 
a club  has  had  in  Waterbury.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  October  23. 


M iss  Sylvia  Crowell 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.— The  Editors.] 


We  cannot  urge  our  readers  too  strongly 
to  read  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  advertise- 
ments on  making  flashlight  or  home 
decoration,  and  cn  coloring  prints.  These 
advertisements  are  made  up  by  a man  who 
is  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  ama- 
teur and  are  not  only  a strong  argument 
for  buying  Eastman  goods,  but  are  well 
worth  reading  for  the  information  which 
they  contain. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 
has  been  conducting  a very  successful  com- 
petition among  amateur  photographers  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  When  the  con- 
test had  been  brought  to  a close,  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  competitors  had  submit- 
ted prints,  all  made  on  Argo  Paper. 

Eight  prizes,  aggregating  $75.00  were 
awarded,  the  judges  being  Chas.  R.  Webster, 
Augustus  Buckhecker,  and  E.  C.  Gutland, 
all  of  Rochester.  The  two  former  are 
experienced  photographers  who  have  been 
in  business  for  many  years,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  a competent  photographic  critic. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : First 
prize,  $25.00,  C.  R.  Weldon,  2301  Blooming- 
ton avenue,  S.  Minneapolis ; Second  prize, 
$15.00,  H.  N.  Emerson,  2917  Bloomington 
avenue,  Minneapolis ; Third  prize,  $10.00, 
Alta  P.  Wright,  594  Carroll  avenue,  St. 
Paul ; Fourth  to  Eighth  prizes,  $5.00  each, 
awarded  respectively  to  Faus  P.  Silvernale, 
803  Snelling  avenue,  St.  Paul ; C.  J.  Brind- 
more,  4236  Upton  avenue,  S.  Minneapolis ; 
J.  A.  Flavahan,  2531  16th  avenue,  S.  Min- 
neapolis; De  Witt  Horn,  2748,  Chicago 
avenue,  Minneapolis.  The  judges  further 
requested  that  honorable  mention  be  given 
prints  submitted  by  Olive  P.  Taylor,  3226 
Humboldt  avenue,  S.  Minneapolis,  R.  C. 


Lansing,  2237  Knapp  street,  St.  Paul,  and 
T.  M.  Broderick,  2.12.2  Portland  avenue,  S. 
Minneapolis.  While,  under  the  terms  of 
the  contest,  but  eight  prizes  could  be 
awarded,  these  three  prints  were  so  excel- 
lent that  the  contestants  who  submitted 
them  are  to  be  congratulated,  along  with 
the  prize  winners.  Indeed,  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  prints  submitted  were  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  Amateur  photog- 
raphy in  the  Twin  Cities  is  moving  on  a 
high  plane,  if  these  prints  may  be  taken  as 
a criterion. 

V # V 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Wollensak 
family  of  lenses,  the  Verito  diffused  focus 
fS,  seems  to  have  filled  a long-felt  want 
of  both  the  amateur  and  professional 
photographer,  as  the  reports  received  by 
the  Wollensak  Company  from  those  who 
have  been  using  the  Verito  are  very  flat- 
tering indeed. 

The  Verito  is  a double  lens  built  on  an 
entirely  new  formula  giving  beautiful  soft 
negatives  free  from  ghosts  and  flare  and 
distinctly  different  from  those  made  with 
any  other  type  of  soft  focus  lens  upon  the 
market  to-day.  It  proved  to  be  the  “hit” 
as  far  as  lenses  were  concerned  at  both 
the  National  Convention  at  St.  Paul  and 
the  Bridgeport  Convention  this  year  and 
orders  were  received  from  such  well-known 
professional  workers  as  Harris  & Ewing  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ; W.  H.  Towles,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Ben  Larrimer,  Marion,  Ind. : 
J.  H.  Garo,  Boston,  Mass. ; Elias  Goldensky. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others. 

The  Verito  is  equally  suitable  for  land- 
scape work  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
rectilinear  and  will  therefore  render  land- 
scapes without  distortion  with  an  absolutely 
equal  diffusion  over  the  entire  plate  A 
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number  of  the  b:st  (known  workers  in 
pictorial  landscape  photography  have  placed 
orders  for  the  Verito  and  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  the  leading  workers  will  be- 
come the  owner  of  one  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Since  its  introduction  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  fill  all  orders  promptly  but  the 
Wollensak  Company  advise  us  that  they 
^are  now  prepared- to- ship  promptly  upon 
receipt  of  order. 

The  Verito  will  be  found  a special  ad- 
vantage in  winter  landscape  work  and  we 
urge  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
pictorial  work  of  any  description  to  ad- 
dress the  Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  descriptive  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  Verito  lens. 

# V #•  . 

A.  E.  Maris,  for  twelve  years  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  De- 
fender Photo  Supply  Company,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  company  in  order 
to  enter  the  retail  photographic  field.  Thoe 
who  have  had  business  dealings  with  Mr. 
Maris  trust  and  believe  that  he  will  meet 
with  every  possible  success  in  the  new 


venture. 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  managership  of 
the  Defender  Company’s  Philadelphia 
office  by  Samuel  J.  Sloan,  who  has  been 
traveling  representative  in  the  outlying  ter- 
ritory for  the  past  year. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The  American  Photography  publishers 
have  just  brought  out  a new  edition  of 
“The  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  Card,” 
seventy  thousand  of  which  have  already 
been  published.  This  useful  guide  ex- 
posure contains  a new  speed  list  of  Ameri- 
can plates  and  the  tables  compiled  therein 
represent  careful  study  and  experimenting. 
American  Photography  has  also  published 
the  third  edition  of  a booklet  entitled  “How 
to  Make  Enlargements, " No.  4 of  the 
Photographic  Handbook  Series,  which  con- 
tains a useful  table  of  lens  focus  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  times  of  enlargement 
and  is  a careful  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
making  enlargements  at  home.  The  prices  of 
these  two  booklets  are  respectively,  25  cents 
and  to  cents.  Address,  American  Photog- 
raphy, 221  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd's  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 


STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional —at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT  R£?sNE 

PRINTS  REAL  PHOTO  POST  CARDS 

from  negatives  (glass  or  film)  FOR  AMATEURS 
at  the  following  prices: 

1000  cards  from  one  negative  - 
500 


?00 

100 


$'0  00 

6. -25 

3.00 

2.00 

12  50 

9.25 


1000  cards  from  ten  negatives  - 
500  “ “ “ “ 

Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST 
We  use  the  very  best  of  Cyko  card  and  absolutely 
guarantee  our  work.  Negatives  titled  free. 

Send  us  25  cents  for  our  big  300:page  catalogue,  and 
25-cent  credit  certificate — good  with  first  order. 

WRIGHT  8S  Enlargements  RaCine,  WlS. 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 


that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photoengraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


GOERZ  LENSES!  CAMERAS 
r HIGH  GRADE 
I J§  EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty. 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED- 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List. 

I invite  correspondence  on  anything 
photographic 

ilMy  name  in  the  phjto  worid  is  my  guarantee.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


BY  FLASHLIGHT. 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  that 
to  be  derived  from  a winter  evening 
devoted  to  the  making  of  home  por- 
traits or  groups  of  the  congenial  friends 
who  gather  around  one’s  fireside.  The 
making  of  home  portraits  by  daylight 
is  very  simple,  but  flashlight  portraiture 
is  even  more  simple.  One  does  not 
have  to  contend  with  the  constantly 
changing  light  and  consequent  variation 
of  exposures,  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
avoid  having  windows  come  within  the 
range  of  the  lens.  As  a consequence, 
any  part  of  the  home  may  be  used  as  a 
setting  for  these  most  interesting  home 
pictures. 

The  advantages  of  flashlight  por- 
traiture are  many,  but  most  important 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
light  may  be  accurately  measured,  and 
an  effect  once  secured  may  be  repro- 
duced at  will.  The  most  suitable 
material  for  this  work  is  the  Eastman 
Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  or  Eastman 
Flash  Sheets.  The  flash  sheet  is  not 
only  convenient  to  use,  but  the  size 
of  the  sheet  determines  the  amount  of 
exposure,  for  the  flash  is  the  exposure, 
the  lights  in  a room  having  practically 
no  effect  on  the  film  during  the  time 
the  lens  of  the  camera  is  open  before 
and  after  the  flash. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  quality 
of  the  negatives  made  by  flashlight 
should  not  be  as  good  or  even  better 
than  those  made  by  daylight,  if  the 
action  and  position  of  the  light  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  posing  and 
arranging  of  the  subjects  given  proper 
attention. 


The  common  fault  is  in  the  light 
being  in  too  concentrated  form  and  not 
high  enough  to  fall  on  the  subiect  at 
the  proper  angle.  The  resulting  pic- 
ture is  a contrasty,  chalk  and  charcoal 
effect,  or  a grayish  smudge,  the  former 
with  no  gradation  from  light  to  shade, 
and  the  latter,  flat  and  without  shadows. 

With  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 
Holder  the  flash 
may  be  held  in  any 
position  or  at  any 
height,  and  to  set 
off  requires  only  to 
touch  a match  to  the 
sheet  through  the 
hole  in  the  back  of 
the  holder,  as  shown 
in  Fig  1.  The  white 
fire-proof  material 
covering  the  holder 
also  acts  as*  a re- 
flector, throwing  the 
light  ii.  the  desired 
direction.  Fig.  2. 
The  sheet  burns  for 
about  a second,  giv- 
ing a broad,  soft  light. 

When  pic- 
tures are  to 
be  made  of 
children  o r 
subjects  apt 
to  move  dur- 
ing the  ex- 
posure, it  is 
advisable  to 
use  the  East- 
man Spreader 
Flash  Cart- 
ridges, as 
they  are  in- 
stantaneous 
and  give  a 
broad  spread 
of  powerful 
light.  These 
cartridges  may  also  be  used  with  a pistol, 
which  permits  of  the  flash  being  held  at 
any  height,  the  flash  being  set  off  at 
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Lastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City.  V 


the  most  favorable  instant  by  merely 
pressing  a trigger.  Fig.  3.  This  gives 
one  the  advantage  of  catching  the  most 
favorable  expression 
and  pose  of  children  at 
play,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  subjects  to 
hold  absolutely  still. 

In  using  either  the 
sheets  or  cartridges 
the  best  lightings  are 
secured  by  having  the 
light  in  front  and 
slightly  to  one  side  of 
and  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  subjects 
head. 

By  interposing  a screen  of  cheese- 
cloth between  the  light  and  the  subject, 
the  proper  amount  of  diffusion  is  secur- 
ed, and  by  placing  a piece  of  light 
material  in  a position  to  throw  a reflec- 
tion into  the  shadows,  the  contrast  will 
be  . sufficiently  softened.  A piece  of 
white  cloth  thrown  over  a high  backed 
chair  and  placed  slightly  forward  of  the 
sitter  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  flash  back 
of  the  camera.  It 
may  be  placed  any- 
where except  within 
the  range  of  the  lens, 
though  in  some  in- 
| stances  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a 
screen  to  cut  out  re- 
flections. The  dia- 
gram illustrates  one 
of  the  common  methods  of  placing 
camera,  screens  and  subject.  Fig.  4. 
u We  have  published  a little  booklet 
“By  Flashlight’'  which  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  diagrams 
showing  how  each  was  made.  There  is 
also  much  information  in  detail  which 
will  help  in  the  making  of  successful 
pictures  by  flashlight.  It  is  free  at 
I your  dealers,  or  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
| quest. 


HOME  DECORATION. 

There  was  a time  when  a 6V2  X8V2  or 
8 x 10  picture  was  made  with  a camera 
of  the  same  size,  but  that  time  has 
passed  and  we  find  owners  of  Brownies 
not  only  making  enlargements  from 
their  small  negatives,  but  entering  them 
in  pictorial  contests  and  winning  Salon 
Honors  as  well. 

Times  have  changed,  methods  have 
been  improved  and  simplified,  and  en- 
larging, which  was  at  one  time  a process 
for  the  professional  or  advanced 
amateur,  has  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  anyone  who  owns  a Kodak  or 
Brownie  Camera.  No  more  experience 
is  necessary  than  for  the  making  of 
Velox  prints,  and  the  results  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  most  advanced  workers— 
but  we  started  to  tell  of  the  possibilities 
of  home  decoration.  What  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  familiar 
restful  scenes  that  are  everywhere  about 
you.  You  have  pictured  them  many 
times,  and  have  your  albums  filled  with 
the  best  of  them,  but  these  same  pic- 
tures will  have  a new  interest  to  you 
and  your  friends  if  enlarged  for  the 
decorations  of  the  wall  in  your  den. 

The  enlargement  is  broader  and 
softer,  and  many  pictures  which  you 
may  have  thought  lacking  in  merit  may 
have  wonderful  possibilities  from  a 
decorative  standpoint  when  enlarged, 
framed  and  hung  os  the  walls  of  a den, 
or  made  into  panels  for  wall  decora- 
tion. 

You  see  the  picture  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage because  you  do  not  have  to 
examine  it  closely.  You  enjoy  it  more 
because  you  do  not  have  to  concentrate 
on  this  one  thing*.  It  is  a part  of  the 
surroundings,  and  if  it  fits  in  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  other  decorations,  it  will 
always  be  pleasing  and  attractive. 

In  the  decoration  of  a wall  the  effect 
with  small  pictures  is  too  patchy.  If 
you  are  compelled  to  have  your  eyes 
within  a foot  of  a picture  to  be  able  to 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

distinguish  the  subject,  it  is  of  little 
value  from  a decorative  standpoint,  but 
make  it  large  enough  to  be  readily 
viewed  from  any  point  in  the  room  and 
it  becomes  a pleasure  to  the  eye. 

Enlargements  for  decorative  purposes 
should  never  be  harsh  or  contrasty 
unless  the  surroundings  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  this  is  not  often  the  case. 
The  soft,  mellow  effects  secured  on 
Royal  Bromide  paper,  which  is  a cream 
colored  stock,  are  usually  most  effective 
whether  toned  to  a brown  or  left  black 
with  the  creamy  highlights,  which  sug- 
gests the  tone  of  a rich  old  etching. 

Artistic  effects  are  often  secured  by 
making  a series  of  panels,  for  example, 
an  oblong  picture  for  the  center  is  an 
attractive  landscape,  and  the  upright 
panels  at  either  end  are  groups  of 
stately  trees,  or  the  oblong  picture  for 
center  panel  is  a profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers  while  the  more  narrow  panels  at 
either  end  are  individual  stalks  of 
flowers  made  with  a portrait  attach- 
ment, the  two  end  panels  being  very 
similar. 

Now  for  the  most  suitable  method  of 
producing  the  enlarged  print  There 
are  those  who  may  wish  to  utilize  the 
Kodak  for  enlarging,  and  for  these  we 
have  published  a 
booklet,  “Bromide 
Enlarging  with  a 
Kodak,”  which  may 
be  had  from  your 
dealer,  or  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

An  even  more 
simple  method  of 
enlarging  is  with  the 
Brownie  Enlarging 
ing  Cameras,  which 
are  made  in  three 
sizes,  the  largest  ac- 
commodating 3l4  x 
5V2  or  4 x5  negatives 
and  making  ten  inch 
enlargements.  These 
cameras  will  repro- 


Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera. 
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duce  with  fidelity,  all  the  quality  of 
the  negative  in  the  large  print,  and 
their  operation  is  simplicity  itself. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  neg- 
ative is  placed  in  a holder  in  one  end  of 
the  cone  and  a piece  or  Bromide  or 
Velox  paper  in  the  other  end,  there  being 
a lens  in  the  proper  place  between  to  in- 
sure the  image  being  in  correct  focus. 
The  end  of  cone  containing  the  negative 
is  pointed  towards  the  clear  sky,  and 
exposure  made  according  to  instruc- 
tions. The  method  is  as  simple  as 
printing  Velox,  and  the  results  are 
most  pleasing.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  and  explain  their  operation. 


COLOR  THE  PRINT. 

In  making  prints  from  your  choice 
negatives  for  calendar  mounting  and 
other  forms  of  Holiday  gifts,  the  color- 
ed print  will  be  found  very  attractive, 
and  the  process  of  coloring  is  most 
simple.  Anyone  can  color  Velox 
prints  with  Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps. 

The  colors  are  made  in  convenient 
perforated  sheets  of  stamps,  so  that  a 
stamp  of  each  color  to  be  used  may  be 
readily  torn  out  and  dissolved  in  water 
ready  for  use.  A brush  or  two,  and  the 
outfit  is  complete.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions with  each  book  of  colors.  Velox 
Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  book 
of  twelve  colors,  $.25. 


PORTRAIT 

ATTACHMENTS. 

The  Kodak  is  readily  equipped  for 
the  making  of  Home  Portraits  by  the 
addition  of  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment. It  slips  in  place  over  the  Kodak 
lens  instantly  and  is  ready  for  the  por- 
trait or  other  close  range  work.  Price, 
50  cents. 
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Develop  your  films  the  all  by 
daylight  way — the  comfortable 
way. 

The  Kodak 
Film  Tank 

Gives  better  results  with  less 

trouble. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

All  Dealers.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Kodak  Velvet  Green  will  be 
most  suitable  for  the  Holiday 
gift  pictures. 

The  rich  carbon  green  prints 
are  most  novel  and  attractive. 


KODAK 


Prints  by  daylight,  requires  only  the  regular 
Velox  chemicals.  Made  in  Single  Weight, 
Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards  at  Velox 
Prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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SPEED  *»  SUPERIORITY 


HAMMER’S  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  noted  the  world 
over  for  HIGH  SPEED  and  SUPERIOR  WORK- 
ING QUALITIES.  The  most  rigid  tests  have 
demonstrated  thier  right  to  a LEADING  PLACE 
among  all  makes  of  photographic  plates  in  the 
market  to  day.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Hammer’s  Little  Book, 
“A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative  Making,” 
mailed  free. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

27  Elm  Street  = = New  Haven,  Conn. 


When*  writing  io’a'dieitlsirs  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Extreme  Simplicity 
Carbon  Quality 


Aristo  Gold  Paper 
and  Post  Cards 

Print  by  daylight — wash  and  fix. 
The  toning  chemicals  are  in  the 
paper. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers . 
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“Papers  of  Quality ” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 


LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

ferial  Hlbums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu- 
lar or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 


Young  Night  Hawks 

This  snapshot  of  young  night  hawks  gives 
a hint  of  the  quality  of  Crown  Lenses, 
for  none  but  lenses  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity could  produce  a picture  like  this 
under  such  conditions. 

M? 

Observe  the  detail.  Then  consider  that  The 
Crown  Series  I Lenses,  responsible  for 
the  above,^are  capable  of  perfect  service 
on  a wide  range  of  work---as  is  evid- 
enced by  the  photographs  already  repro- 
duced in  these  columns,  and  others 
which  we  will  show  here  from  month  to 
month. 

Crown  Anastigmat  Lenses  are  GUARAN- 
TEED to  do  as  good  work,  AT  LEAST 
as  good  work,  as  ANY  other  lenses 
made,  REGARDLESS  of  price. 

^ Ne 

Ask  the  dealer  for  the  latest  Crown  CAT- 
ALOG-or  send  his  name  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you  one. 

CROWN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  — the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co/s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Why  . Bother  with' a 
Troublesome  Bulb? 

Rather  use  a release  on  which  you  can  depend, 
which  won  t go  hack  on  you  at  the  critical  moment, 
which  wou  t pump  dust  into  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  your  shutter  — in  other  words,  use  an 

ANTINOUS  RELEASE 

tit  is  made  of  metal  with  a flexible  ever-wearing  cover--unaffected 
by  climate.  Works  without  vibration  and  never  fails  to  act. 

Its  core  is  a six-strand  flexible  steel  wire,  tested  for  a strain  of 
ICO  lhs.  and  heavily  coppered  to  withstand  damp  or  salty  air.  No 
lubber  used  in  its  construction. 

There  is  an  Antmous  Release  for  every  shutter  and  you  should 
have  one  on  yours. 

,ndewsa“.m,  BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  240-258  East  Ontario  Street,  ■ - Chicago,  111. 


I photo  supplies! 


WRENN’S 

LINTLfSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  BOBBLE  HARD 


WRENN'S 

BEST  BLOTTIN  G 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


Wlien  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO, 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  U5E 


lim'liT  lilnttiiuj 


THE  ORIGINAL 


PHOTO-FINISH 


IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 


If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  5tain,  you  must  use 
“PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co* 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Dealers 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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are  imported  from  a European  factory  where  lens-making  is  a fine  art.  Evidence  of  this  is 

seen  in  the  beautiful  finish  of  each  lens-mount,  but  PROOF  lies  in  the  rare  quality  of  the  pho- 
tographs. Three  fourths  of  the  world’s  photo-engravers  have  discovered  that  no  other  lens 
will  stand  their  searching  tests.  Cooke  anastigmat  lenses  are  made  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  fine  ^ 
ratalogut  with  “Helps  to  Photographers.”  The  TAYLOR-HOBSON  CO.,  1135  Broadway  New  York 


OF  THE 


THE  GREAT  SUCCESS 
CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


at  the  late  St.  Paul  Convention,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  best  exhibits  was  made  on 

CRAMER  PLATES 

by  regular  users  of  same.  Think  this  over. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“THE  DAINTY”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


NON  - LEASABLE 


THIS  PEN  is  designed  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  in  a lady's  purse,  or  a gentleman’s  vest  pocket. 

Illustration  actual  size,  4^  inches;  when  closed,  3^  inches.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands.  These 
Pens  are  strictly  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

STYLES  & CASH,  135  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

A LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  GHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LO 

Main  Office,  271  Nintli  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  U.S.A. 


aonannBK 
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PREMOS 


Have  thirty  years  of  experience 
behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a carefully 
tested  lens — the  best  in  its  grade 
that  is  made,  and  an  accurate 
automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  day- 
light loading,  tank  developing, 
and  it  is  made  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Eastman  Non -Curl- 
ing— the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can 
make  at  least  as  good  pictures 
with  a Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and— 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the 
lightest,  the  easiest  to  load  and 
operate  of  all  cameras,  and  the 
nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo  Cameras, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all 
about  the  simple  Premo  Film  Pack  and  Tank  Develop- 
ing System.  Get  a copy  at  the  dealer’s  or  write  us  to 
send  it  to  you  postpaid.  It’s  free. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing  be  sure  to  specify 
Premo  catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  fifty  models 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

To  keep  a record  of  the 
summer’s  pleasures,  to  make 
your  vacation  more  enjoy- 
able, this  is  an  excellent 
camera  because  it  is  so  sim- 
ple to  operate  and  so  easy  to 
carry. 

To  load,  just  open  back, 
drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  it’s  done.  To 
make  exposures,  just  pull  out 
a paper  tab  and  press  the 
bulb. 

Made  for  the  most  popular 
sizes  of  amateur  pictures,  and 
is  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  to  be  had  in  each  size. 

3t  x 4j,  $10.00  4x5,  $12.50 
3 x 51,  12.50  5x7,  16.00 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue. 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  m portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street*  New  York 


“THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTO  ALMANAC  1912” 

51st  YEAR 

This  world’s  photo-annual  is  the  standard  photographic  work  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  New  features  this  year  will  be  practical, 
dealing  with  latest  methods  of  lantern  slides;  in-door  and  out-door  photog- 
raphy, anda  revised  edition  of  formulae.  Ready  December  10th  1911.  Place 
your  order  with  your  dealer  now.  'C  ^ ^ ve 

D . Paper  cover  $ .50  Postage  27 c 

Prices:  cloth  Edltion  $ j 00  Postage  3 7c 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Incorporated, 

TRADE  SALES  AGENTS 57  East  Ninth  Street.  N.  Y. 


“THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  1912” 

26th  YEAR 

This  great  annual  will,  this  year,  be  more  interesting  than  ever.  Prac- 
tical, helpful  and  suggestive  information  - Beautifully  illustrated.  Ready 
December  ist,  1911.  Place  yuor  order  with  your  dealer  now.  ^ 

Paper  cover  $ .75  Postage  15c 
Cloth  Edition  $1.25  Postage  20c 


Prices: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Incorporated, 


TRADE  SALES  AGENTS  - . - - - - 57  East  Ninth  Street,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Iimes. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 

The  image  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  works  at  aay  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 


Graflex  Cameras  from  $55,00  to  $200.00. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

Paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones,^* l beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN’* 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“ MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ” “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company's  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 
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WANTED 

Photographs  with  “point,”  novelty,  inter- 
est, or  special  beauty. 

Must  be  clear  and  sharp. 

Please  state  what  you  have  and  I will  make 
proposition. 

Send  10c  for  “ The  Guide  to  Nature,”  a 
monthly  magazine  of  photographic  nature. 

ADDRESS 

Edward  F.  Bigelow 

Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


At  Last  We  Have  It 

“PROUDFIT” 


Showing  the  facility  with  which  a 
leaf  may  be  inserted  or  removed. 

Takes  up  2 k inches  less  space  in  safe 
than  other  loose  leaf  ledgers. 

EXPANSION  UNLIMITED 

The  last  leaf  can  be  as  easily  inserted  as  tbe  first. 
We  can  make  our  Binder  to  fit  any  sheet  you  may 
be  using.  Are  you  interested?  If  so,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  and  further  information. 

Styles  & Cash 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


HJnUrnsak  ICrnaes 


Srprrarnt  tljr  arm?  at  perfrrtimt  in  tfje 
nf  ICnta  making. 


Urtestigmat  Series  II  3M.5 

A distinctively  different  high  speed  Anas- 
tigmat  Lens,  fully  corrected  and  optically 
perfect. 

Especially  desirable  for  high  speed  and 
landscape  photography  as  well  as  Home  Por- 
traiture, group  and  studio  work. 

Sizes  3^x4X  to  11x14  Focal  Lengths 
5 to  15/4  inches.  The  three  larger  sizes  equip- 
ped With  our  simplified  diffusing  adjustment. 


Hrrito  Jtf-5  Sitfusrii  Uterus 

The  ideal  Lens  for  the  Artistic  worker  in 
Portrait  and  Landscape  Photography.  A 
double  Lens  that  makes  beautiful  soft  nega- 
tives: Not  wiry  definition:  Free  from  ghost 
and  flare. 

Negatives  made  with  the  Verito  have  a 
perspective  and  a delicacy  about  the  modeling 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  made  with  brush 
or  pencil. 

Sizes  5x7  to  11x14.  Focal  lengfhs  9 to  19 
inches. 


(Optima  “Sty*  shutter  of  shutters*’ 

— “Working  up  to  1/300  of  a second 

wifhout  recoil  or  jar  “ The  leaves 

revolve.  ” 

Catalogue  gratis  of  your  dealer 
or  direct.  “Your  dealer  is  a 
Wollensak  dealer” 

UMlrnaak  (Optical  (Eo. 


Eurljester 


Nr  lit  $urk 
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ijj  An  Invaluable  Book  lor  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

ur 


SLanisrap  anil  JFigurf  Composition 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photograohs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book  : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
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CompeTitorView 
CAMERA 

A moderate  priced  instrument  that 
can  be  used  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
photography— indoors  and  out. 

Light  in  weight,  compact,  strong  and  rigid. 

DETAIL  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Camera  Box  and  Bed — Mahogany  finish,  polished. 

Metal  Parts — Brass  polished  and  lacquered. 

Back  Focus — Rack  and  pinion  with  set  clamp. 

Front — Wide,  rising  and  falling.  Also  sliding  if  desired. 

Lens  Board — Removable. 

Plum  Bob — For  leveling. 

Back — Reversible. 

Swings — Horizontal  and  vertical — both  central. 

Tripod  Sockets — Two  ; one  for  short  focus  work. 

Bellows — Leatheret,  lined  with  gossamer  cloth. 

Case — Canvas,  square  to  hold  Camera  and  three  Double  Plate  Holders. 
You*Il  be  surprised  at  its  low  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  or  write  us. 

SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 
Dept,  d Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  ....  New  York 


Flashlight  time.  The  l0ng  evcnmgs  give  the  opportunity  for 


where 


man\ 


“Agfa”  Blitzlicht  Powder 

was  produced  to  give  the  pho- 
tographer  efficient  light  with 
all  danger  eliminated.  ‘'Agfa” 

Blitzlicht  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing undisputed  advan- 
tages: 


1.  Minimum  smoke 
development 

2.  Maximum  light 

3.  The  most  rapid 
flash 

4.  Silent  discharge 

5.  No  danger  of  ex- 
plosion 

6 Great  durability 

7.  Convenient 
packing 

8.  Economy  in  use 

All  photographic  dealers  sell  “Agfa”,  Blitzlicht  Powder 


VOL.  XLIII 
1.50  per  Annum 


No.  12 

DECEMBER,  1911  Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


An  Independent  Illustrated  Monthly  ||g 

Magazine  Devoted  to  fhe  Interests  of 
Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography  ||g 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCN  J|| 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET  . NEW  YORK  C i • 
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ONLY  a professional  photographer — a scientist — or  the  expert  workmen  who  help  build 
Ansco  cameras,  know,  at  sight,  why  the  superb  Ansco  does  its  work  so  wonderfully  well. 
In  ingenuity  of  construction  and  adjustment,  each  Ansco  camera  is  a marvel — but  beneath  its  polished 
metal  surfaces,  beneath  its  leather  covering,  inside  its  lens  and  shutter,  lies  the  same  peculiar  quality  of 
applied  intelligence,  workmanship  and  material  that  makes  a good  watch  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
instead  of  one  dollar,  and  a good  piano  worth  a thousand  dollars  and  not  two  hundred. 

The  superb  Ansco 

is  designed  to  produce  as  fine  results  as  those  produced  by  professional  photographers,  and  we  who 
designed  and  make  it  have  made  98  per  cent  of  the  cameras  used  by  professionals  in  this  country 
during  the  past  sixty  years. 

It  is  simplified  at  every  possible  point,  so  it  is  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily  used  than  any  other  camera — even  by  a.  beginner. 

Twenty  styles  of  Ansco  cameras  in  price  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  fifty-five  dollars,  are  shown  in 
our  catalogue,  “The  Settled  Fact.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  it  to  you. 

If  your  earner’,  does  not  possess  Ansco  quality,  you  can  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  it  by  using 
Ansco  Film  ' ,nd  Cyko  Paper.  Both  made  at  our  factory,  in  accordance  with  our  own  formula,  to 
produce  professional  results  by  a simple  process. 

Independent  dealers  everywhere  sell  Ansco  cameras  and  supplies.  Shall  we  put  you  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Ansco  dealer? 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


II 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE,  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  “ The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows : 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4K  x 5 lA  inches 

. . Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5^x8  ** 

• # •• 

•• 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  ? x 1 0 '* 

•• 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10x12  ** 

ft* 

89 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

** 

2.S0 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Cbc  Photographic  Cimcs  Publishing 
Association,  m m.  m street,  How  York 
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VULCAN  PLATE  NEGATIVE  PRINT  ON  ARGO  PAPER 


WINTER 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Make  your  negatives  on  plates 
or  film  that  give  assured  results 
On  dark,  cloudy  days,  or 
bright,  sunny  days 


Film  or  Plates 


will  produce  negatives  which 
will  yield  Best  Prints.  Both 
the  Plate  and  the  Film  have 
sufficient  speed  and  latitude  to 
correct  the  errors  in  exposure 
which  will  frequently  occur 
on  a winter’s  day. 


Vulcan  Plates  are  giving  satisfaction  to  a multitude  of 
photographers  in  both  outdoor  and  studio  work.  They  can 
be  reliqd  on  to  make  the  best  negatives  for  you. 

Vulcan  Film  is  the  most  recent  of  Defender  successes.  It  is 
unexcelled  by  any  other  roll  film-bar  none.  We  believe  it  will 
give  you  better  satisfaction  than  the  film  you  have  been  using. 
Get  a roll,  and  determine  for  yourself. 

Write  us  today,  asking  where  Vulcan  Film 
may  be  purchased  in  your  neighborhood.  Also 
ask  for  a copy  of  the  Defender  Tipster— free. 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 

ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  book? 

It  is  going  fast 

“Dbotograpbing  in  <0Ki  KngtoniT 

"With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  "Wales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THL  record  of  a journey  in  England  by  a master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  I There  is  also  a chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a box,  postpaid,  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


(See  page  opposite) 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job  mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2l/ix9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
L.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson 
J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaffl  Bros. 

Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald 

Will  H Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  B.  Reinecke 

George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  Ivill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Tear 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association  l 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  ? 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“ THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ” will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England, 

By  W,  I,  Lincoln  Adams, 

Retail  Price 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year,  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

- 

$3.00 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition, 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann, 

Retail  Price 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

?4-SO 

Both  for 

• 

$3.50 

With  Other  Photographers, 

By  Hyland  W,  Phillips. 

Retail  Price  ...... 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

& « 

• 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams . 

Retail  Price $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  * 

— — ■■  «p4*oo 

Both  for  * . . $3.00 


Photographic  Amusements.  By  W.  E.  Woodbury, 


Retail  Price $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  . . 1.50  ^ So 


Both  for 

• ® ^ 

. $1.50 

'Photographic  Times  ” 

A Ibum , 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

<<  a 

a 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

a a 

a 

No.  3 

X.60 

2.60 

a a 

a 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

a << 

u 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to  anyone  interested  in  Photography 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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produces  essentially  the ’same  results  which 
are  obtained  from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 
It  is  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion 
and  the  only  one  yielding  fog-free  negatives. 
It  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands. 


Sample  and  Directions  for  Use  from 

SCHERING  & GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A NEW  EDITION 


Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  : AMATEUR  & PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  "In  Nature’s  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo- Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 
The  Choice  of  Subject  Out-Door  Portrait*  and  Marines 

Landscape  Without  Figures  Groups 
Landscape  With  Figures  The  Hand  Camera 

Foregrounds  Instantaneous  Photography 

The  Sky  Winter  Photography 

Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 

PRICE,  IN  A BOX,  $2.50.  Sent  Post-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


The  Photographic  Times 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  ol  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography. 
Edited  hy  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

CLARENCE  L.  USHER,  Associate  Editor.  WILSON  I.  ADAMS,  Assistant  Editor. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York. 

George  B.  Carter,  President.  D.  Randolph  Cook,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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CONTENTS 

Corn  Shocks  in  Winter.  Cover  design Rollin  Blackman 

Midsummer.  Frontispiece  .Floyd  Vail 

Photographing  Bats,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  BATS 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT,  C.M.Z.S. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

ZOOLOGICAL  photographers,  or  those  whose  work 
has  principally  been  devoted  to  the  photography 
of  living  animals,  have  long  recognized  the  fact, 
— in  so  far  as  the  mammals  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned,— that  no  group  of  them  offers  greater 
difficulties  with  respect  to  securing  their  photo- 
graphs from  life,  than  the  bats.  Thousands  of 
good  drawings  of  all  kinds  of  every  known  form 
of  bat  have  been  published,  but  there  are  wonder- 
fully few  photographs  of  them  extant  of  any  de- 
scription— good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Being  a volant  animal,  as  well  as  a nocturnal 
one  by  habit,  has  largely  militated  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  photographs  of  them  during  flight.  In  the  daytime  some 
may  suspend  themselves  from  the  twigs  of  big  trees  far  up  in  the  foliage, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  hide  away,  either  singly  or  in  enormous  num- 
bers, in  all  sorts  of  dark,  out  of  the  way  cavities,  ranging  fiom  a hollow  in 
a tree  to  the  caves,  both  great  and  small,  found  all  over  the  world  where 
bats  occur  in  nature. 

During  summer  evenings,  bats,  attracted  by  the  lights  in  our  houses  or 
other  buildings,  frequently  fly  into  rooms  or  elsewhere  through  open  win- 
dows and  doors,  and,  to  those  who  know  how  to  go  about  it,  are  often  cap- 
tured. When  thus  taken  into  captivity,  they  offer  us  much  of  interest  in 
the  way  of  study,  while  they  still  remain  by  no  means  easy  animals  to 
secure  photographs  of,  as  I purpose  to  exemplify  in  the  present  artic  e. 

Bats  of  several  species  were  rather  more  than  plentiful  in  and  about 
Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  summer  of  1911*  After  dark  they  flit  e 
up  and  down  the  shady  streets  or  darted  here  and  there  in  giddy  curves 
around  the  dazzling  arc  lights  on  the  corners  and  elsewhere. 
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One  night  after  wife  and  I had  retired, — the  weather  being  very  warm 
and  humid  and  both  were  sound  asleep, — I was  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
cry  of  alarm  which  sounded  to  me  like  “There’s  a rat  in  the  room.”  As 
there  are  absolutely  no  rats  either  in  the  house  or  the  neighborhood,  the 
absurdity  . of  the  suggestion  struck  me  at  once,  and,  with  the  proper  in- 
flection upon  the  word  to  suit  the  occasion,  my  being  aroused  from 
a heavy  sleep, — with  all  the  innate  cruelty  of  the  heartless  husband  I sim- 
ply remarked : “Rats !”  But  this  did  not  answer,  for,  with  the  usual  exclama- 
tions of  alarm— such  as  occur  during  a mouse-scare — my  better  half  in  a flash 
had  the  sheet  about  her  devoted  head.  Instantly  I was  on  my  feet,  and 
my  affrighted  spouse  darted  in  the  dark  into  the  next  room,  closing  the 
door.  In  a second  I lit  up  the  room  with  one  of  the  electric  lights,  when, 
lo  and  behold,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  I ever  saw  of  a big,  black  bat  was 
flitting  about  in  a quick  and  crazy  way  with  the  evident  intention  of  finding 
a place  of  exit  through  which  he  could  gain  his  liberty.  This  he  could  not 
do,  as  he  had  entered  through  another  room;  and  as  I,  on  my  part,  wanted 
a bat  in  the  worst  way  to  photograph,  I was  bound  to  have  him.  Having 
captured  many  a one  before,  I looked  hastily  about  for  a towel  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  knock  him  down  with,  when  it  occurred  to  me  he  might 
escape  over  the  window  screen.  This  hastened  my  movements  to  the  limit, 
and  I seized  some  soft  object  off  one  of  the  chairs, — flimsy  and  very  light, — 
I think  it  is  called  a union  suit.  But  this  being  bifid  and  of  no  weight 


{Fig  3 ) 
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wherewith  to  strike  a knock-down  blow,  my  intended  victim,  on  several  of 
my  attempts,  escaped  between  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma.  At  this  I 
doubled  the  thing,  and  in  a second  or  two  more,  the  black  intruder  was 
scrambling  on  the  floor.  Instantly  he  was  in  the  soft  folds  of  the  thing 
that  had  sent  him  there,  and  I held  him,  struggling  and  squealing,  trium- 
phantly in  my  grasp.  Taking  down  a big  fish  basket  that  hung  in  the 
closet  in  my  study,  I promptly  introduced  him  into  it  through  the  oblong 
hole  in  the  lid.  Placing  the  basket  in  a chair,  the  aforesaid  aperture  was 
covered  with  a couple  of  the  heavy  volumes  of  Jordan  and  Everman’s  “Fishes 
of  North  and  Middle  America,”  which  I thought  no  self-respecting  bat 
would  ever  dream  of  pushing  aside,  even  to  regain  its  freedom.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  I cautiously  removed  the  books  and  peeped  into  the 
basket  to  have  a look  at  my  captive.  To  my  infinite  surprise  and  chagrin 
not  a trace  of  his  batship  was  to  be  seen, — and  what’s  more,  I’ve  never 
laid  eyes  on  him  since.  Notwithstanding  the  ponderosity  of  the  ichthyological 
lore,  which  had  weighed  down  the  door  of  his  cell  during  the  night,  he  had 
managed  in  some  way  to  squeeze  out  and  effect  his  escape.  As  my  wife 
was  within  earshot,  I made  a few  remarks  which,  in  years  gone  by,  I had 
heard  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sail- 
ors give  vent  to  when  angered  (they 
are  not  to  be  translated  here),  and 
the  lid  was  shut  with  a slam. 

Strange  to  relate,  almost  the 
same  experience  was  gone  through 
next  night,  and  the  specimen  hap- 
pened to  be  a fine  male  brown  bat, 
known  to  the  student  of  the  order 
as  Eptesicus  fuscus.  This  one  I 
confined  in  a box  with  a hinged  lid 
and  put  in  an  unoccupied  room  and 
closed  the  door.  Still  more  scientific 
literature  than  in  the  first  instance 
weighed  down  the  cover, — only  a 
narrow  crack  being  left  open  so  he 
could  have  fresh  air  to  breathe.  But 
you  can  shoot  me  if  this  bat  did  not 
get  out  during  the  night  too,  and  in 
the  morning  was  suspended,  head 
downwards,  on  a curtain  in  the 
room.  Upon  my  gently  dislodg- 
ing him  he  flew  about,  and,  the 
room  not  being  very  light,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  seeking  a place 
to  escape. 

Once  when  on  the  floor,  to  my 
utter  surprise,  he  scrambled  up  and 


(Fig.  2) 
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down  by  the  lower  crack  of  the  door,  ever  and  anon  making  an  evident 
attempt  to  work  his  way  out  through  the  opening.  Look  here — I thought 
to  myself — you  fellows  may  be  able  to  push  aside  big  books  on  fishes  and 
the  like,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  can  pry  that  door  off  its  hinges. 

Twenty-four  hours  or  more  went  by  before  the  time  arrived  when  I 
was  free  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure  a few  photographs  of  him.  This  I 
knew  had  to  be  done  in  a closed  room  with  a minimum  amount  of  things 
in  it,  as  I felt  sure  he  would  eternally  fly  about,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
trouble  ahead  for  me.  Two  cameras  were  eventually  used  to  carry  out  my 
purpose, — a five  by  eight  and  an  eight  by  ten,— -and  as  to  plates,  the  fastest 
I could  find  on  the  market.  Now,  I have  made  indoor  photographs  of  a 
great  many  kinds  of  living  forms  in  my  life;  but,  from  a ring-tailed  raccoon 
to  a black  bass  in  an  aquarium,  this  nervous  little  bat  had  more  in  store 
for  me  than  the  farthest  reaches  of  my  imagination  had  ever  contemplated. 

Until  I finally  learned  the  trick  that  conquered  him,  he  was  bound  to 
have  his  way,  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  Dutch  patience  up 
in  me,  I was  bound  to  have  mine — spelled  with  a large  M.  To  handle  him 
with  safety  to  my  fingers,  I wore  a pair  of  stout  gloves,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  he  realized  the  fact  that  all  his  biting  and  scratching  made  not 
the  slightest  impression  upon  me.  Moreover,  as  a time-saver  I soon  become 
very  proficient  in  catching  him  by  the  wing  in  the  air  as  he  flew  about  the 
room.  This  feat,  taken  in  connection  with  my  ignoring  his  sole  means  of 
either  offence  or  defence,  I am  sure  very  largely  contributed  to  my  success, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  had,  and  probably  did  have,  upon  the  mind  of 
my  captive.  This  was,  at  the  psychological  moment,  followed  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  that  treatment — always  magical  in  its  effects,  which  resulted, 
on  this  little  animal’s  part,  in  almost  complete  submissiveness.  I stroked 
him  gently  on  the  head  and  back,  as  he  was  viciously  tearing  away  at  my 
gloved  hand,  and  then  gave  him  a long  drink  of  water,  in  evidence  of  my 
good  will,  and  as  a “chaser”  two  or  three  live,  fat  butterflies,  which  I had 
captured  for  him  e’en  before  we  had  entered  the  lists  together. 

During  the  three  days  that  I tackled  this  little  brown  bat  in  my  studio, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  record  here  just  how  many  photographic  plates,  of  the 
sizes  mentioned  above,  I exposed  upon  him;  but  these  I do  not  in  the  least 
regret,  for  every  second  or  third  attempt  scored  a success,  and  I would  not 
take  a whole  lot  for  all  that  I learned  about  his  quaint  habits  and  his 
curious  postures. 

To  secure  the  back  view  shown  in  Fig.  3,  I had  to  capture  and  sus- 
pend him  there  over  twenty  different  times.  He  would  hang  quietly  for 
a bare  second  or  two,  and  then,  as  I would  take  his  outline  in  on  the 
groundglass  with  the  focusing  cloth  over  my  head,  I would  see  him  bend 
his  head  backwards,  cautiously  spread  out  his  black  wings,  and  in  the  next 
instant  would  be  flitting  about  the  room,  searching  for  some  nook  to  hide 
in.  Their  adroitness,  eyesight  and  alertness  are  truly  wonderful.  It  is  re- 
markable to  note,  for  example,  with  what  alacrity  they  can  scramble  about 
on  all  fdurs, — that  is,  by  means  of  their  wings  and  tiny  hind  feet,  on  any 
kind  of  surface,  from  that  of  a perfectly  smooth  plane  to  the  roughest  kind 
of  a horizontal  limb.  (Fig.  1.)  In  this  performance  they  nearly  rival  a 
mouse.  Then  a bat  will  sneeze  almost  exactly  like  a person;  scratch  him- 
self all  over  with  either  foot;  fly  about  any  room,  wherein  all  sorts  of 
delicate  bric-a-brac  may  be  on  mantels  and  shelves,  in  the  most  rapid  and 
eccentric  manner  and  never  upset  anything.  As  to  capturing  all  kinds  of 
insects  on  the  wing,  they  are  past  masters, — their  almost  microscopic  eyes 
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being  as  keen  as  those  of  any  animal  in  existence.  Another  trick  they  have 
on  the  wing  is  to  fly  with  great  swiftness  and  catch  some  big  beetle  in  the 
hollow  they  can  make  in  front  with  the  membrane  stretching  between  the 
legs,  and  then,  in  a twinkling,  reach  forward  and  seize  the  prey  with  their 
teeth.  June  bugs  are  thus  frequently  captured  for  food  by  them.  The 
positions  they  assume,  when  at  rest  either  in  trees  or  elsewhere,  are  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

The  greatest  difficulty  one  has  to  meet  in  the  photography  of  these  in- 
teresting little  animals,  is  their  extreme  restlessness,  and  their  determination 
to  select  their  own  poses  and  places  on  the  branches  to  be  used  in  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  former  are  rarely  in  agreement  with  the  notions  of  the 
photographer.  The  specimen  here  shown  in  the  figures  was  certainly  the 
most  restless,  nervous  bat,  with  which  I had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing an  acquaintance.  For  over  ten  minutes  he  climbed  all  over  the  branch 
seen  in  Fig.  4 before  he  was  content  to  come  to  a halt  in  the  attitude  in 
which  he  is  there  represented. 

The  world’s  fauna  contains  a very  large  number  of  different  species 
of  bats,  some  of  them  being  very  small,  while  others  are  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  squirrel,  with  a great  expansion  of  wings  in  proportion.  But  to 
describe  any  of  these  would  require  far  more  space  than  I have  here  at  my 
command,  and  for  such  histories  I fear  the  reader  must  resort  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  extensive. 


PORTLAND  LIGHT , SUNDOWN  Harry  D.  Williar 
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MARINE.  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  HARRY  D.  WILLIAR. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

O BROTHER  photographers  who  are  fond 
of  marines,  rocky  coast  views,  fishing 
scenes  and  gorgeous  sunsets,  I can  safely 
assure  them  that  the  rockbound  coast  of 
Maine  will  afford  all  the  pleasure  imagin- 
able and  opportunities  for  views  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

I had  often  heard  of  this  scenery  and 
it  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  that  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  the  pleasure  of  get- 
ting a number  of  pictures  of  this  beautiful 
country,  the  resort  of  artists,  and  who  can 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  state, 
transcribing  to  canvas  the  beauties  of  nature,  whether  it  be  the  hills  and  dales, 
the  mountains  or  foot  hills,  along  the  seashore,  or  among  the  lovely  islands 
that  dot  this  wonderful  coast. 

The  Coast  of  Maine  has  islands  without  number  and  particularly  around 
and  about  Portland  and  Casco  Bay.  Notably  Chebague,  Diamond,  Orr’s,  Peaks, 
Long,  Cushing  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Here  the  artist 
or  photographer  can  revel  in  nature’s  scenery,  wild  or  rugged,  coast  or  wave 
effects,  busy  and  interesting  harbor  views,  here  and  there  some  abandoned 
vessel  left  stranded  along  the  shore,  cast  up  by  some  huge  wave  or  tempestuous 
gale  and  unable  again  to  get  back  to  its  element ; or,  wandering  along  some 
placid  stream,  tempting  bits  of  nature  can  be  found  on  every  hand. 

Fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Maine  and  especially  along  the  coast. 

As  these  are  liable  to  last 
several  days,  it  is  advisable 
on  the  part  of  any  photog- 
rapher, going  there  for 
views,  to  forestall  the  pos- 
sibility of  fogs  and  make 
his  arrangements  with  the 
determination  to  stay  sev- 
eral days  or  better  still,  not 
less  than  a week  or  more, 
and  he  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  the  time  spent,  in 
the  views  obtained. 

Should  he  want  surf 
or  wave  effects,  he  would 


THE  FIVE-MASTER 
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THE  BREAKING  WAVE 


be  very  fortunate  in  getting  there  after  a southerly  or  easterly  gale,  as  the  huge 
waves,  breaking  surf  and  dashing  spray  on  the  bold  and  precipitous  rocks, 
make  a picture  to  delight  the  eye  of  anyone.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  my  luck 
to  find  these  weather  conditions,  but  I can  imagine  what  I missed  after  looking 
over  prints  of  such  scenes,  made  by  our  good  brothers  of  the  Portland  Camera 
Club  who  are  indeed  very  enthusiastic  on  surf  effects,  and  they  tell  me  after 
a gale  and  while  the  sea  is  high  and  the  huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rolling 
in,  that  the  shores  around  Cape  Elizabeth  and  the  Portland  Light  are  crowded 
with  “Camera  fiends”  anxious  to  place  on  record,  these  effects. 

During  my  stay,  weather  was  cool  but  balmy,  with  gentle  breezes  stir- 
ring, and  I had  no  opportunity  of  getting  any  wave  or  surf  effects ; but  the 
views  herewith  will  give  my  readers  at  least  some  faint  idea  of  the  scenery 
found,  and  I hope  these  may  prove  an  incentive  for  others  to  visit  that  section 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  I am  sure  once  visited  under  favorable 
conditions  as  to  weather,  the  time  and  expenditure  will  never  be  a matter  of 
regret. 


A SHELTERED  COVE 
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SOME.  SNAPSHOTS  IN  BRITTANY  AND  NORMANDY 

BY  M.  E.  A. 

THE  accompanying  illustrations  were  made  with  a 
hand  camera  during  the  autumn  of  1909.  I used 
films,  and  usually  a lens  aperture  of  /16.  My  ex- 
posures were  all  instantaneous,  but  were  generally 
quite  slow,  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second,  which 
seemed  to  give  sufficient  detail,  as  most  of  the  pic- 
tures were  made  on  clear  days  in  good  weather. 

My  snapshot  of  the  fishermen  of  Concarneau 
was  an  exception,  however,  as  this  one  was  made 
on  rather  a misty  day.  Concarneau  is  a picturesque 
fishing  post  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  engaged  in 
the  sardine  trade.  The  men  in  the  foreground  are 
sardine  fishermen,  and  were  photographed  in  mo- 
tion without  their  knowledge.  The  sails  of  the 
Concarneau  fishing  boats  are  blue  in  color,  a most  glorious  blue,  different 
from  any  blue  I have  ever  seen,  and  characteristic  of  this  particular  fishing 
town  alone.  How  I wished  my  camera  could  photograph  this  wonderful 
blue  color. 
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FISHERMEN  OF  CONCARNEAU  M.  E.  A. 


The  initial  letter  illustration  is  a distant  view  of  the  famous  Mont  St. 
Michael  where  the  tide  rises  and  falls  fifteen  or  more  feet  twice  every 
year;  once  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  autumn,  in  September,  when  we 
visited  it.  At  low  tide,  as  shown  in  my  picture,  one  can  walk  to  the  island 
on  the  road  of  sand,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  then,  of  course, 
it  is  not  an  island  at  all.  But  with  the  change  of  tide,  the  waters  come  rush- 
ing in,  over  this  very  road,  covering  it  many  feet  deep,  and  making  the  pic- 
turesque old  mountain  a island  once  more.  It  is  even  very  dangerous  to 
be  caught  on  this  road  of  sand  at  the  change  of  tide,  for  it  is  so  level,  and 
the  waters  flood  in  so  fast  one  may  easily  be  overtaken  by  rising  tide  and 
submerged. 

The  old  town  of  Falaise  is  in  the  very  heart  of  Normandy,  and  is  most 
characteristic  of  that  picturesque  country.  My  picture  shows  the  public 
drinking  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  town,  with  some  of  the  splendid 
Norman  horses  drinking  there.  These  horses  are  famous  the  world  over 
for  their  great  size  and  strength.  Some  of  them  weigh  quite  a ton.  They 
were  bred  in  the  olden  days  for  their  gigantic  strength  to  carry  the  heavily 
armored  Knights  on  journeys  and  in  battle.  They  are  now  used  as  draught 
horses  all  over  France,  and  in  this  country  too. 

The  tailpiece  shows  a snapshot  near  the  base  of  Mont  St.  Michael  when 
the  tide  is  only  partially  in.  The  water  approaches  the  island  along  canal- 
like passages  indicated  in  the  picture.  This  photograph  was  made  on 
rather  an  overcast  day  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of  shadows,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  interesting  and  picturesque  spot  by  the  sea. 
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GAZING  ON  MONT  ST.  MICHAEL 
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THE  WHOLE  THING  IS  FOR  FUN 

J.  LIPPINCOTT  FOSTER. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

FLASH  of  white  is  flying  along  the  woodland  shore  of 
the  frozen  lake,  then  at  the  turn  it  streams  across  the 
sky.  Though  it  had  appeared  almost  as  white  as  the 
snow,  when  it  had  the  dark  shore  behind  it  for  a back- 
ground, against  the  blue  it  showed  up  many  shades 
deeper  than  that  radiant  sky.  Only  one  of  those  studies 
in  values.  The  painter  will  strike  a low  key,  and 
select  and  leave  out,  but  the  poor  lens  with  a scale  of 
one-half  an  inch  long,  to  nature's  half-a-mile  tries  to 
pay  value  for  value,  light  for  light,  and  shade  for  shade 
with  heart-rending  effect  sometimes  as  each  one  of 
‘ us  knows,  when  we  look  at  some  print  that  might  have  been  changed  to  a 
big  success  by  a careful  attention  to  backgrounds,  a very  slight  shift  of  posi- 
tion will  often — but  this  is  not  written  to  discuss  that  troublesome  question 
but  something  much  gayer,  and  indeed  it  was  only  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  the  sails  near-snow-white  one  moment  seen  against  the  dark  backgrounds 
of  the  wooded  shore,  and  the  next  second  the  same  light  sails  looked  dark 
against  the  light. 
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These  sails — jib  and  main — 'were  hoisted  on  the  polished  mast  of  a 
swell  small  ice  yacht,  and  in  one  side  of  the  rug-covered  cockpit  half-re- 
clined, hanging  on  with  hand  grip,  a brown-haired  vision  with  beautiful 
features,  and  whose  sparkling  eyes  danced  to  the  swiftness  of  the  flying 
motion;  she  had  on — to  please  the  ladies — a bonnet  like — like  a — oh,  it  was 
a swell  head-piece,  and  as  the  rest  of  her  costume  was  hidden  by  a big  white 
fur  rug  that  Jim  had  covered  her  up  with,  so  what  matter? 

And  Jim  reclining  on  his  own  side  of  the  center  timber,  seemed  to  have 
no  eyes  but  to  enjoy  the  enjoyment  of  his  transient  young  lady  passenger 
hanging  on  to  the  grab  rail ; but  this  was  an  error,  for  as  sudden  things  hap- 
pen quickly  to  those  who  go  down  on  the  ice  with  ice  yachts,  so  he  was  keep- 
ing a bright  lookout.  And  his  arm  streaming  backward  to  the  dainty  curv- 
ing tiller,  his  hand  gripping  around  the  cane-wound  handle,  seemed  but  to 
rest  lightly  on  that  guidant  heart  of  the  entire  motion  picture  show,  but 
anyone  who  has  ever  steered  an  ice  yacht  will  agree  with  the  big  kiddie  who 
tried : “When  ye  steer  that  thing  ye  want  to  make  a noise  like  a vise/’  he 
said. 

“Oh  we  must  look  beautiful  to  others,”  said  the  lovely  stylish  unknown 
as  they  flew  around  on  another  tack.  That’s  right ! Unknown ! But  on 
that  small  suburban  lake  Jim  made  his  yacht  a carry-all  for  everybody  who 
wanted  a “ride”  or  whose  wistful  eyes  he  may  have  noticed.  Introduc- 
tions were  never  felt  to  be  necessary  and  the  yacht  chaperoned  the  ladies 
with  its  deep  keel  timber  through  the  center  of  the  cockpit. 

“One  of  us  must  look  so,  that’s  sure,”  laughed  back  Jim  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  and  last  syllables,  and  with  a smile  he  couldn’t  keep  away 
from  him  to  the  enthusiastic  remark  of  the  lady  of  the  glowing  eyes. 

“Pshaw !”  said  she — but  she  smiled,  but  she  smiled — “I  mean  the  whole 
thing  must  be  a picture;  have  you  a camera?” 

“Yes.  I have  it  hidden.” 

“Hidden,”  said  she,  “I  would  think  you  would  like  to  have  it  aboard  to 
take  a picture  if  anything  happened?” 

“If  anything  happens  to  this  boat  it  will  be  far  too  late  to  take  a picture, 
and  I would  have  no  time.”  “ Look-kout .”  The  last  was  peevishly  chucked 
siren-whistle  fashion  to  a backward  flying  skater  whose  doom  had  near  been 
sealed  but  for  a quick  shift  of  the  helm  which  swerved  the  yacht  enough 
to  clear  him,  all  but  the  main-boom  whose  quivering  end  rasped  his  back- 
bone and  set  him  down  gently  along^  forty  feet  of  ice,  and  if  he  may 
have  foolishly  lamented  that  nature  had  not  given  eyes  in  his  head-back,  he 
should  have  reflected  that  she  had  accommodated  him  with  a generous  two- 
waytwist  in  his  neck,  and  been  satisfied  with  that  as  he  went  along  the  glit- 
ering  way. 

And  the  beautiful  unknown,  when  the  yacht  swerved  sharply,  con- 
cluded to  continue  the  original  course,  but  in  starting  to  fly  under  the  boom 
to  tell  Jim,  he,  quite  accustomed  to  various  and  sundry  gyrations  on  the 
part  of  erratic  passengers  dissuaded  her  with  one  hand  from  such  a foolish 
purpose,  and  changed  her  course  to  the  one  the  yacht  was  on,  seeming  hardly 
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to  touch  the  white  rug  while  employed  in  such  an  act  of  necessity ; and  though 
he  noticed  the  pearly  pink  shade  of  the  ear  turned  toward  him,  he  firmly 
but  smilingly,  said:  “Where  is  the  hand-hold  I taught  you?  What  is  a grab- 
rail  for?  That  was  nothing  to  quit  for,  sometimes  she’ll  wind  you  around 
the  foot  of  the  mast  like  a piece  of  string.  Hiyee ! There  comes  a fellow 
with  a camera  now;  shall  we  look  “beautiful  to  others”  for  him?” 

“Oh  no ! I’m  sure  mamma  wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“All  right,  here’s  where  we  leave  him  far,  far  away  in  just  two  cold 
jumps.” 

He  allowed  his  beautiful  unknown  to  leave  the  yacht  in  the  quiet  bay  of 
the  merry  throng,  and  finding  she  knew  Billy — swell  Billy-— he  told  her  Billy 
and  he  were  worse  than  brothers.  So  on  the  strength  of  that  quasi-introduc- 
tion, he  was  allowed  to  touch  the  tips  of  gloved  fingers  and  was  given  the 
half-promise  before  she  skated  away  to  come  sailing  again  sometime- — maybe. 

Jim  has  since  then  rigged  up  a spring  hammock,  but  at  that  time  while 
he  had  his  camera  handy — very  quickly  handy — it  was  not  carried  aboard 
while  sailing,  because  there  could  be  felt  a fine  vibration  throughout  the 
structure  of  the  hull  almost  like  an  electric  thriller,  and  he  had  an  idea  this 
shaking  would  do  the  cement  of  the  lenses  no  good,  and  perhaps  mar  the 
perfection  of  clean  surface  of  loaded  plates  by  jarring  dust  on  them  from 
the  interstices  of  the  plateholder ; and  when  he  thinks  of  what  he  has  seen, 
the  carelessness  to  dust  raising  of  some  amateurs,  by  dropping  loaded  plate- 
holders,  or  slamming  them  in  the  camera,  or  jerking  out  the  slide,  and  many 
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various  unknowing,  unthinking,  or  just  careless,  sloppy  ways  that  may  spoil 
the  immaculate  neatness  of  film  surface,  and  then  perhaps  blaming  the  maker 
for  undesirableness  of  result,  he  feels  that  a lot  might  be  said  for  better- 
ments. 

But  being  on  ice,  now  is  the  time  to  keep  cool  about  it  and  make  the 
yacht  look  pleasant  for  this  amateur  about  to — he  imagines — enrich  his  col- 
lection by  taking  her  unique  portrait.  Jim  with  his  liking  for  cameras  goes 
right  up  to  the  almost  ready  amateur,  and  demands  a look  at  the  weapon 
that  is  going  to  shoot  him  and  the  yacht;  the  camera  man,  though  he  had 
hardly  yet  recovered  his  jumpy  nerve  from  the  eager  way  they  rushed  up  to 
meet  him,  a runner  outstretched  in  apparent  careless  snow-spray  flinging 
contempt  of  such  a miserable  thing  as  a tripod  leg  or  his  own,  yet  was 
pleased  by  the  interest  taken  in  his  picture-factory  by  the  elegant  gentleman 
from  the  black  and  gold  yacht,  now  harmlessly  anchored  by  crossing  the 
helm  and  allowing  her  to  swing  like  a weathercock  head  to  wind  with  shiv- 
ering sails. 

The  camera  was  a fair  one,  extension  bed,  R.  R.  lens,  with  bulb-worked 
shutter,  but  Jim  after  looking  over  the  outfit  had  thoughts  that  they  were 
not  yet  come  up  to  Jim’s  motto,  “Get  the  best  your  means  will  allow,”  as 
he  regarded  the  swellness  of  this  outfit’s  owner’s  outside. 

“Let’s  see  the  speed  of  your  shutter?”  and  Jim  looked  in  the  back 
end  of  the  open  camera,  the  other  pressed  the  bulb;  Jim  straightened  up, 
looked  at  him,  and  said,  ‘C‘an’t  you  make  it  work  quicker?” 

“No,  that  is  as  fast  as  she  will  go.  I guess  that’s  fast  enough,  I’ve  taken 
all  kinds  of  things  with  it,”  cocksurely  answered  the  shutter’s  owner.  What 
was  he  to  say  to  him?  “All  kinds  of  things!”  When  speeding  up  his  own 
shutter  he  relied  more  than  the  marks  on  it,  on  his  eye  directed  through  the 
lens  at  the  time  it  was  released,  when  he  was  out  for  big  game  like  this  yacht, 
a trotting-horse,  or  perhaps  he  might  wish  to  stop  on  his  film  every  drop  of 
spray  as  it  was  blown  streaming  back  by  a strong  off-shore  wind  from  the 
crest  of  a towering  about-to-crumble-down  Atlantic  beach  comber.  So  when 
he  thought  of  the  bright  gleam  that  came  to  his  eye  through  the  lens  when  it 
met  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  compared  to  the  almost  absolute  nothingness 
of  light  his  own  would  show  at  the  release — a mere  consciousness  that  was 
all — he  knew  this  bulb-squeezer  would  be  in  for  a disappointment  unless  he  was 
willing  to  accept  help — advice. 

Does  the  idea  make  everybody  laugh  at  once?  Does  each  one’s  self-satis- 
faction and  knowledge  of  other  amateurs  make  him  say  the  other  fellow  would 
rather  have  as  a finish,  as  a reward  of  toil — how  shall  it  be  expressed — some 
ring,  jing,  jingle-te-jingo  plate  that  showed  a brave  attempt  at  a portrait  of 
a yellow  haired  young  lady,  she  taken  with  the  radiant  sky  for  his  chosen  back- 
ground, and  other  awful  doings  like  that;  but,  at  least  they  were  all  his  own, 
and  he  could  take  consolation  by  thinking:  “It's  pretty  bad,  but  just  imagine 
what  it  would  have  been  if  I had  taken  anything  off  that  butter-in?”  But 
the  one  where  he  took  a snapshot  of  pop  feeding  the  cellar  furnace,  could 
easily  have  been  made  useful  by  printing  it  “dark,”  spotting  two  white  ones 
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near  together  in  a parallel  line,  off  center,  framing  the  print  and  hanging  in 
the  den,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  and  himself;  to  their  query,  “What 
in-wha-wha-what’s  that?”  he  could  reply — thus  squaring  himself  for  all  trouble 
• — “Nigger  in  a coal  hole,  all  you  can  see  is  the  whites  of  his  eyes.”  This 
cold-eyed  imperviousness  to  advice  by  amateurs  is  only  when  they  are  in  the 
field;  when  not  working  and  running  loose,  they  are  as  the  dry  sponge  to  the 
water-bucket  to  suck  up — to  learn — any  little  thing  that  seems  to  have  any 
small  likelihood  of  being  the  least  bit  helpful. 

Jim  looked  at  him  in  a loving  manner- — natural  to  him,  and  gently  re- 
marked that  the  yacht  always  made  a lot  better  picture  coming  in,  approach- 
ing at  an  angle — which  was  very  true — that  the  light  and  shade  in  the  rounded 
sails  against  the  wooded  background  gave  the  needed  contrast.  He  did  not 
say  it  but  his  idea  in  wanting  to  sail  into  the  picture  at  an  angle  was  that  the 
apparent  speed  across  the  plate  would  be  much  less  than  the  real  going  speed 
of  the  yacht,  and  if  the  other  would  only  think  to  press  the  bulb  when  she 
was  quite  far,  far  away,  he  might  make  a success  in  the  enlargement.  He 
had  treated  her  in  that  far  away  diagonal  fashion — when  the  Pesky  Earl  was 
sailing  her,  having  a quite  young  lady  aboard  as  a passenger,— because  the 
outfit  in  his  hands  would  do  no  better  it  was  in  the  same  class  as  the  others, 
and  the  stylish  way  the  elegant  smiles  of  delight,  that  both  the  Pesky  and  the 
girl  were  carrying  with  them  beneath  the  swelling  sails,  the  swell  way  they 
broadened  out  in  clear  sharp  jollity  in  the  enlargement  was  a heart-warmer, 
and  Jim  has  it  still  on  the  wall  of  his  den. 
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But  the  other  wanted  the  craft  to  cover  the  plate ! a broadside  view.  And 
when  Jim  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  mentioned  to  him'  that  he  had  been 
looking  at  a picture  of  race-horses  being  taken  going  under  the  wire  at  the 
finish,  the  leader  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  and-a-half  yards  a second, 
the  camera  had  been  quite  a good  distance  away  from  the  flying  beasts  who 
had  been  made  to  stop  still  on  the  film  by  the  finest  shutter  to  be  had  in  the 
market  and  that  that  little  sailing  thing  out  there  if  the  wind  held  as  it  was, 
could  do  a yard  or  so  more  in  a second  than  that  maybe,  as  she  would  go 
over  his  plate.  All  to  no  effect.  Jim  posed  the  yacht  as  he  desired  and  when 
the  deed  was  done,  received  smiling  thanks  for  the  handling.  “She  looked 
slick  as  she  went  past.”  There  was  a promise  made  of  an  early  print,  and 
Jim  said  without  a trace  of  a smile,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  that  print, 
which  was  true,  he  would.  But  no  print  came  ever ; he  cared  not,  but  hap- 
pening to  get  a glimpse  of  the  amateur  trying  to  hide  in  the  crowd  in  the 
post  office  waiting  for  their  evening  mail,  he  thought  such  fading  away  con- 
duct quite  unbecoming  any  whole-souled  camerist  who  should  be  cheerfully 
willing  to  face  the  music  of  his  art  at  any  moment  of  time,  so  he,  knowing  most 
every  one,  who  made  way  to  his  smiles,  quickly  reached  in  to  him  and  stood 
him  in  the  corner  of  the  brass  front  private  boxes.  “Something  hap .” 

No  nothing  happened,  that  plate  fixed  out  clear  as  a bell,”  laughed  Jim, 
who  knew  that  nothing  ever  does  happen  to  a plate  with  that  kind  of  ex- 
posure and  ingredients,  “Only  I am  afraid  the  yacht  and  I made  ourselves  a 
little  too  much  at  home  on  it,  didn’t  we?  In  several  places  at  once  I guess, 
and  did  my  ear  ever  catch  my  eye  on  what?”  But  that  fellow  was  a solemn 
stay-wTith-it  and  the  only  thing  he  would  own  up  to  was  that  some  of  the 
ropes  were  “a  little  thick.”  Whoo-ee ! Jim  could  imagine  those  shivering 
harp-strings  appearing  like  ribbons ; and  when  it  is  said  that  the  vibration 
at  the  end  of  the  main-boom  when  the  runners  were  on  pebbly  ice,  was 
sufficient  at  times  to  fade  it  from  ordinary  human  vision,  leaving  nothing 
but  a blurr  flying  along — to  tassel  the  end, — some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
what  a stunt  it  was  for  amateurs  to  quiet  her  down  on  their  plates. 

A many  tried  but  few  smiled  after.  Eustace  D.,  with  the  most  superior 
grand  big  outfit  to  go  with  himself  and  his  name  waylaid  her  once  when 
she  was  lying  quite  disabled  by  a calm.  “Now  I’ve  got  you,  at  last,  at  last,” 
he  said  with  fiendish  glee,  and  he  proceeded  to  take  the  picture  of  that  poor 
little  motionless  thing,  large  size;  much  good  it  did  him,  for  there  was  no 
action. 

Billy,  George,  and  Jim  propped  up  the  windward  end  of  her  runner 
plank  with  a stick,  one  dark  Sunday  of  little  wind,  a drop  or  so  of  rain  and  no 
spectators,  and  Jim  took  her  picture — slow  drop  because  of  dark  day  and  she 
was  quiet  enough— with  Billy  up  to  windward  and  the  print  showed  him  ap- 
parently having  the  rip-roaringest  sail  of  his  life  while  steering  that  car- 
eening craft  with  hand-painted  spray  flying  from  the  lee  runner  and  the  rud- 
der. On  a gusty  windy  day  this  rearing-up  act  was  a reality  at  times,  but 
no  camera  was  ever  enough  to  be  Johnny-on-the-spot,  to  catch  in  the  act, 
and  they  had  become  sick  and  tired  of  waiting. 
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It  made  a beautiful  print,  and  amateurs  admired  it  but  Jim  kept  it  away 
from  yachtsmen  as  much  as  possible  because  the  first  one  that  looked  at  it 
took  notice  of  the  light  wind  by  seeing  the  gently  rounded  sails  with  languid 
shadows  and  flabby  pennant  at  mast-head,  instead  of  the  sails  being  rounded 
out  hard  like  marble  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  wind  had  blown  with 
force  enough  to  have  tilted  her  up  like  that,  and  began  to  have  horrid  doubts 
which  started  words  coming  Jimward,  who  instantly  performed  the  laughing 
own-up  act  with  his  strong  compliments  to  the  high  power  of  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  yachtsman’s  capacious  sagacity,  which  left  him  feeling  so 
fine  that  he  said  “bully”  to  the  print  of  the  next  camera  effort  that  Jim  wickedly 
showed  him.  He  could  see  nothing  out-of-the-way  in  the  print  of  a four-in- 
hand  coming  nearly  head  on, — taken  with  a wide  angle  lens  where  the  leaders 
almost  covered  the  coach. 

Wishing  to  make  Billy  a remembrance  at  Christmas  time  Jim  bethought 
him  of  that  propped  up  plate.  He  put  it  in  the  enlarging  window  box,  then 
instead  of  using  bromide  paper  he  put  pastel  paper  on  the  easel — he  is  an 
artist — made  a careful  outline  tracing  of  the  enlarged  image,  finished  in 
colored  pastel,  rounding  out  the  sails,  putting  some  streaming  life  into  pen- 
nant and  ensign,  and  from  this  pastel  painting  he  made  a new  negative,  a 
print  from  which  is  here  shown.  Look  it  over.  This  style  of  print  was  the 
only  one  on  view  thereafter  in  his  collection,  and  no  questions  asked. 

Happy  days  were  they  of  photographic  and  sailing  sport ; of  pleasure 
with  the  camera  as  a part  of  ice  yachting,  but  it  blends  perfectly  also  with  any 
and  all  other  outdoor  fun-ways  beside ; it  may  be  said  that  the  camera  mixes 
with  all  sports,  and  its  much  wider  use  among  them  should  be  encouraged; 
to  help,  this  was  written  to  show  what  fun  even  such  a “cool  proposition” 
as  ice  yachting  had  yielded,  though  hardly  touched. 

Like  other  ways  man  has  of  amusing  himself— -the  whole  thing  is  for  fun. 
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SELECTION  OF  A CAMERA 


HE  selection  of  a camera  for  all-around  work  and 
make  the  work  pay  for  itself  is  of  great  importance. 
When  one  does  not  feel  able  to  own  more  than  one 
camera,  I think  the  5x7  size  is  the  best.  As  an 
amateur  of  about  fifteen  years  experience,  I find  it  the 
most  useful.  It  is  a size  that  one  can  take  pictures  of 
large  groups  or  places  of  interest  that  will  sell  with 
a profit,  so  that  you  will  have  something  to  fall  back 
on  when  taking  pictures  for  pleasure,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  best  part  of  amateur  photography. 

Smaller  sizes  than  5 x 7 do  not  appeal  to  a person  who  wants  to  make 
the  work  pay,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  profit  when  selling  the 
pictures. 

I have  sold  over  $100  worth  of  pictures  from  one  excitement,  such  as  a 
flood  or  fire.  If  I sold  postcards  at  five  cents  I would  need  to  sell  a large 

amount  to  make  a profit  of  $100. 
With  a large  camera,  small  pictures 
may  be  taken,  but  when  you  have 
only  a Kodak,  you  cannot  take  large 
pictures  unless  you  have  an  enlarg- 
ing apparatus,  and  then  if  you 
want  to  make  a large  number  of 
prints  you  need  to  make  an  enlarg- 
ed negative  or  the  work  is  too  slow, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  another  in- 
vestment in  an  extra  camera  when 
you  only  want  one  and  do  not  want 
to  invest  in  the  enlarging  camera. 

The  5x7  size,  is,  of  course, 
a little  more  bulky  than  the  Kodak 
and  does  not  suit  every  one  who 
does  much  traveling,  yet  by  using 
cut  films  (kodoid  plates),  or  film 
packs,  they  may  be  made  very  con- 
venient, even  on  long  trips. 

Procure  inside  kits'  for  small 
plates  and  thereby  lessen  the  ex- 
pense when  taking  a few  small  pic- 
tures. Or  if  you  do  not  want  to 
bother  with  different  size  plates 
get  two  slides  for  your  holders, 
cut  one  off  so  as  to  expose  only 
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one-half  of  the  plate,  cut  the  other  so  as  to  expose  the  other  half  of  the 
plate,  and  you  can  make  two  nice-sized  pictures  on  one  plate.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  expose  both  ends  the  same  so  that  they  develop  the  same  without 
cutting  the  plate.  The  method  is  better  than  using  kits  as  by  this  method  you 
can  load  your  holder  full  and  take  small  pictures  at  any  time,  you  may  also 
take  a third  slide  and  cut  it  lengthwise.  Expose  top  of  plate,  then,  for  the 
bottom,  turn  the  slide  and  you  have  two  panorama  views.  The  different 
exposures  can  be  made  at  different  times  and  places,  but  be  careful  to  replace 
dark  slide  between  each  exposure  for  focusing  when  withdrawing-  iplate 
holder  from  camera.  This  is  simply  using  multiplying  slides. 

In  the  choice  of  a second  camera,  either  the  3%.  x 4^  or  postcard  size  is  the 
better.  I prefer  the  x4 Ya-  With  this  size  you  have  a standard  size  and 

can  make  lantern  slides  by  contact,,  and  it  is  also  a nice  size  for  postcards, 
leaving  a margin  for  title,  data,  etc.  When  purchasing  a small  camera  get 
one  that  uses  either  plates  or  film  packs,  or  one  that  you  can  focus  the  image 
sharp  when  you  need  it  so.  The  focusing  scale  is  all  right  but  we  cannot 
guess  the  distance  all  the  time.  Use  plates  around  home  as  they  are  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  when  making  only  a few  exposures  and  intend  to  de- 
velop them  at  once.  Plates  are  also  handled  easier  in  development,  and  for  all- 
around  work  the  best,  unless  going  on  a trip.  When  going  on  a tour,  slip 
in  your  pocket,  a film  pack  or  as  many  as  you  think  you  will  need,  and  take  pic- 
tures to  your  heart’s  content,  and  if  you  come  back  and  have  part  of  a pack 
unexposed,  you  can  remove  part  and  expose  the  balance  when  you  desire,  and 
besides  this  the  convenience  you  have  by  focusing  the  view  and  seeing  it  the  full 
size,  as  it  appears  on  the  plate,  without  guessing  at  it  and  being  disappointed 
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when  you  reach  home  from  an  extended  trip  by  having  your  films  out  of  focus, 
and  sometimes  the  ones  you  prized  the  most.  This  is  a strong  point  in  favor  of 
the  film  pack.  The  film  pack  is  the  ideal  camera  for  a journey.  Get  a neat 
metal  tripod  and  it  will  be  a pleasure  trip  all  around. 

A camera  with  a double  extension  bellows  should  always  be  chosen. 
The  difference  in  price  will  well  repay  you.  When  taking  distant  views  use  one 
combination  by  unscrewing  the  front  part  and  thereby  bringing  the  view 
closer.  Get  the  best  you  can  afford  and  it  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 
Do  not  buy  a cheap,  unreliable  instrument. 


THE  OLD  ORCHARD 


Phil  M.  Riley 
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Editorial  Notes 


UR  readers  will  not  care  less  for  the  very 
attractive  frontispiece  to  our  magazine 
this  month  because  it  is  entitled  “Mid- 
summer.” It  is  a particularly  happy 
harvesting  scene,  made  by  our  old-time 
friend  and  subscriber,  Mr.  Floyd  Vail,  the 
banker  and  expert  amateur  photographer. 
We  shall  hope  to  show  our  readers  some 
more  of  Mr.  Vail’s  splendid  work  in  the 
near  future. 

9 9 9 9 9 9 


ONE  of  the  more  common  com- 
plaints against  bromide  prints 
is  the  marked  tendency  with 
certain  brands  and  surfaces  to  ex- 
hibit a so-called  “deadness,”  or  lack 
of  luminosity  in  the  shadows,  or  as 
the  usual  phrase  goes,  “the  shadows 
are  blocked  up.”  This  can  be  miti- 
gated to  a useful  extent  by  the 
local  application  of  one  of  the 
vanguard  preparations  called  lus- 
traline.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained 
we  have  a second  choice  in  the 
artist’s  oil-painting  medium  “me- 
gilp,” put  up  in  collapsible  tubes. 
Next  to  these  preparations  we  may 
employ  a medium  strength  of  gum 
arable  solution,  which  the  worker 
had  better  prepare  for  himself;  for 
what  is  sometimes  sold  as  “office 
gum”  is  largely  innocent  of  gum 
arabic.  These  three  aids  admit  of 
local  application  if  need  be.  Should 
the  whole  print  be  a little  “dead” 
either  from  over-printing  or  de- 
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WINTER  H.  O.  Bodine 


veloping,  or  the  result  of  a flat  negative,  some  improvement  may  be 
brought  about  by  scattering  evenly  all  over  it  some  fine  shavings  of  paraffin 
wax,  and  then  quickly  passing  over  the  print  and  wax  a flat-iron  just  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  wax  and  drive  it  into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  When  a 
print  has  once  been  waxed  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  folding  or  creasing 
it,  or  an  irreparable  ugly  mark  may  ensue. 


ONE  of  the  photographic  puzzles  awaiting  explanation  is  a certain 
phase  of  “reversal”  observed  and  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden,  in 
his  convention  lecture,  and  duly  reported  in  the  British  Journal  for 
July  21.  The  observer  discovered,  when  photographing  electric  sparks  in 
the  laboratory  against  a dark  background,  that  reversal  did  not  occur,  but 
when  a light  cardboard  background  was  used  reversal  phenomena  resulted. 
But  the  puzzling  part  of  the  problem  is  this:  When  the  plate  is  first  ex- 
posed to  diffused  light  and  then  to  a spark  no  reversal  results;  but  if  the 
spark  image  first  falls  on  a plate,  and  this  is  followed  by  exposure  to  white 
light,  reversal  results.  This  paper  contains  a lot  of  other  matter  of  connate 
interest,  and  gives  useful  reference  to  the  work  of  other  investigators. 
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GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOGS  Mons.  E.  Godry 


WE  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  some  photographs  by  our  esteemed 
friend  and  contributor,  M.  Edouard  Godry,  Lantheuil  par  Cruelly, 
Calvados,  France.  The  still  life  subjects  are  flowers  photographed 
in  his  own  conservatory,  with  a Goerz-tele  Lens.  The  dog  pictures  are  of 
Mons.  Godry’s  thoroughbred  German  shepherd  dogs.  These  are  registered 
animals  of  great  value.  ^ ^ ^ 


THE  characteristic  notes  of  this  year’s  London  Photographic  Salon  are 
variety  of  subject,  not  too  many  frames  from  the  same  worker,  and 
best  of  all,  a well-marked  general  trend  in  the  direction  of  sound  and 
sane  work,  which  quite  candidly  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  photo- 


STILL  LIFE  STUDIES 


Mons.  E.  Godry 
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graphic.  If  photography  as  a means  of  artistic  expression  is  to  receive  full 
recognition  by  her  sister  arts,  it  must  be  in  this  straightforward  way,  and 
not  as  a passable  imitation  of  silver  point,  charcoal  drawing,  or  any  other 
medium.  The  general  level  of  the  work  in  the  room  is  perhaps  as  high  as 
has  been  seen  in  any  photographic  exhibition  hitherto.  For  that  reason,  few, 
if  any,  of  the  works  stand  out  very  prominently  amid  their  fellows.  At  first 
glance  this  may  prove  a little  disappointing,  but  a second  inspection  entirely 
removes  this  impression,  according  to  our  London  correspondent. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  he  writes,  “the  keynote  of  a typical  photographic 
exhibition  was  gloom  and  dreary  dulness.  The  photograph/er  only  used 
his  camera  on  a gray  or  rainy  day.  The  resulting  prints  were  flat,  dull,  low 
in  tone,  and  encoffined  in  dark,  broad,  shadow-casting  frames.  Mounts  of 
any  kind,  just  then,  were  taboo.  Happily  this  jaundiced  outlook  has  passed. 
A comprehensive  glance  round  this  room  to-day  suggests  a healthy  liver  and 
the  glory  of  sunlight. 


THE  recent  rapid  on-coming 
of  the  airman  clearly  indic- 
cates  the  development  of  a 
very  little-known  branch  of  camera- 
work, namely,  the  bird's-eye  view 
of  terrestrial  scenery  from  a con- 
siderable elevation.  The  late  Mr. 
Bacon  and  others  have  shown  us 
what  can  be  done  from  a balloon  at 
various  altitudes,  but  in  general  the 
leisurely,  drifting  balloon  is  “quite 
other”  when  compared  with  the 
mile-a-minute  flying  machine.  The 
worker  on  terra-firma,  when  deal- 
ing with  motion,  is  mainly  concern- 
ed with  the  movement  of  the  ob- 
jects photographed,  but  the  aeronaut 
for  the  most  part  deals  with  station- 
ary objects,  while  he  and  his  camera 
are  in  motion.  Thus  the  conditions 
and  difficulties  of  the  two  cases  are 
quite  different.  But  happily  for  the 
airman,  he  has  to  deal  with  distant 
objects,  which  are  practically  all  at 
the  same  distance,  so  that  a high 
lens  aperture  is  permissible  with  a 
correspondingly  rapid  exposure. 


WINTER  SUNSHINE  Frank  A.  Rice 
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LOOKING  carefully  through  a considerable  number  of  hand-camera  ex- 
amples by  some  fifty  or  so  fairly  expert  workers,  the  questions  which 
forced  themselves  into  chief  prominence  were:  “Why  are  the  results 
so  much  alike,  although  by  different  workers?”  and,  “Why  do  so  many  fail 
to  make  anything  more  than  a momentary  appeal  to  one’s  interest?”  In  the 
first  place,  the  majority  of  hand-camera  workers  are  wonderfully  sheep-like 
in  their  selection  of  subject.  Thousands  of  plates  are  thrown  away  upon 
endless  repetitions  of  the  usual  shop  postcard  local-view  type,  e.g.,  the  vil- 
lage post-office,  rustic  bridge,  lovers’  walk,  etc.  (Just  now  the  girl  seated 
at  the  side  of  a window  is  the  prevailing  epidemic  with  the  home  portraitist.) 
The  next  all-pervading  failing  is  that  of  overcrowding  the  plate  with  far, 
far  too  much  subject  matter,  e.g.,  boys  playing  marbles  in  the  foreground, 
rustic  bridge  or  street  in  middle  distance,  where  several  womenfolk  are 
standing  about  and  staring  at  the  photographer;  in  the  distance  we  have 
more  landscape  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  possibly  the  village  church.  Over- 
crowding cuts  up  one’s  interest,  is  distracting,  and  often  irritating.  Half 
the  art  of  composition  is  selection;  the  other  half  is  arrangement.  And  the 
best  kind  of  selection  is  that  which  ruthlessly  leaves  out  all  that  is  not  clearly 
essential.  Another  very  common  mistake  is  due  to  confusng  subject  with 
treatment.  An  uninteresting  subject  well  treated  becomes  attractive,  but  an 
intrinsically  interesting  subject  tamely  treated  is  forgotten  in  a moment.  The 
subject  may  be  picturesque,  but  it  is  treatment — lighting,  arrangement,  etc., 
— which  makes  it  pictorial.  One  may  be  personally  interested  in  a sub- 
ject, and  quite  forget  hat  it  has  no  interest  whatever  to  anyone  else. 

$$$$$$ 

WE  call  attention  to  the  exquisite  illustration  entitled  “Winter,”  by 
Harry  A.  Bodine,  which  appears  amongst  the  editorial  notes  in  this 
number  of  the  magazine.  It  is  a contact  print  from  an  unretouched 
negative,  made  on  the  Defender  Company’s  AAA  Paper,  and  the  negative  was 
made  with  a Bodine  Pictorial  Lens,  of  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company.  A 
bromide  enlargement  of  this  excellent  picture  was  accepted  for  the  Eighth 
American  Salon. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


SOURCES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FAILURES. 

Many  of  the  failures  which  seem  in- 
separately  connected  with  photography,  are 
only  too  often  laid  to  the  manufacturer, 
especially  in  the  case  of  paper  and  mounts. 
Of  course  occasionally  the  trouble  may 
come  from  this  source.  Imitation  gold 
imprints  on  the  card  mounts  often  lead  to 
fading  of  the  print  as  they  give  rise  to  sul- 
phur combinations.  The  camera  and  lens 
may  be  innocently  responsible.  I remem- 
ber a case  where  a well-known  photog- 
rapher after  using  a newly  acquired  lens 
of  high  reputation  soon  had  to  return  the 
lens  to  the  maker  as  all  of  his  exposures 
were  faulty,  the  plates  showing  spots  and 
streaks.  The  lens  was  taken  apart  at  the 
factory  and  a thick  layer  of  dust  removed 
which  had  entered  the  barrel  and  settled 
on  the  lenses  while  making  landscape 
photographs.  In  the  days  of  wet  plates 
the  author  had  the  following  experience : 
A picture  was  required  of  a large  building 
which  was  to  be  taken  from  a house  op- 
posite. The  camera  was  set  up  and  a R.  R. 
lens  screwed  in  place  and  the  exposure 
made.  The  developer  brought  forth  an  ex- 
cellest  image,  but  there  was  something 
strange  in  its  appearance,  a second  image 
of  the  building  was  also  present,  just  as 
if  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  exposure, 
the  lens  had  been  slightly  moved.  This 
second  image  was  much  fainter  than  the 
other  as  if  less  light  had  acted  upon  the 
plate.  The  screws  holding  the  lens  to  the 
front  board  were  tightened  and  another 
exposure  made,  this  again  showed  a second 
image.  I now  examined  the  camera  very 
carefully,  the  ground  glass  frame  was  re- 
moved, the  lens  was  capped,  and  on  looking 
into  the  camera  a bright  point  was  visible, 
the  mystery  had  been  solved,  the  lens 
flange  had  lost  a screw.  This  produced  a 


pinhole  picture  on  the  plate  and  as  the 
hole  was  near  the  lens,  the  image  was  but 
little  different  from  the  one  the  lens  pro- 
jected. The  hole  being  smaller  than  the 
lens  diaphragm  this  second  image  had  less 
exposure,  hence  the  fainter  image.  In  the 
above  case  the  trouble  was  easily  discov- 
ered on  placing  the  focusing  cloth  over  the 
head,  but  if  the  trouble  had  been  with  the 
bellows  it  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
look  for  light  leaks  from  within  outward. 
At  times  it  is  better  to  reverse  this  and 
look  from  without  inward,  this  may  be 
done  as  follows  in  a darkened  room.  The 
camera  is  drawn  out  to  the  limit  so  as 
to  have  no  folds  which  might  hide  the 
fault,  a light,  preferably  an  electric  in 
candescent  lamp,  is  now  placed  within  the 
camera,  the  lens  and  ground  glass  are  well 
covered.  By  looking  all  over  the  camera 
any  hole  will  be  immediately  seen.  We 
consider  this  an  excellent  method  for  de- 
tecting faults  of  this  kind. 

— Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  No.  20, 
1911. 

* * * 

MAGNESIUM  POWDER  EXPLOSION. 

In  the  studio  of  Schiffer  in  Dresden, 
Germany,  a flashlight  powder  explosion  of 
considerable  violence  occurred.  As  yet 
the  cause  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
flash  powder  was  in  a container  when  it 
suddenly  exploded.  Two  employees  who 
were  busy  in  the  room  at  the  time  were 
seriously  injured.  The  studio  was  totally 
wrecked. — Deutsche  Photographen  Zei- 
tung, Vol.  35,  No.  41. 

* * * 

X-RAY  MOTION  PICTURES. 

The  thought  of  combining  the  motion 
picture  camera  with  the  X-rays  is  as  old 
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as  radiography.  The  X-rays  make  it  pos- 
sible to  perceive  that  which  is  hidden  under 
opaque  covering  and  to  fix  its  image  on  a 
photographic  plate.  It  appeared  quite 
natural  to  use  motion  picture  films  to  study 
the  movement  of  interior  life  and  to  re- 
produce it.  And  yet  fifteen  years  passed 
before,  through  technical  progress,  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  two.  Only  now, 
as  reported  by  B.  Villers  in  £‘La  Nature,” 
has  the  problem  of  Radiokinomatography 
been  completely  solved  through  the  efforts 
of  Professors  Comandon  and  Lomon.  The 
first  mentioned  had  already  made  a name 
for  himself,  through  earlier  and  important 
successes  in  the  line  of  motion  pictures,  as 
for  instance,  microscopic  life  and  their 
struggles  for  existence.  The  first  exhibi- 
tion of  their  latest  result  was  held  before 
the  Societe  de  Radiologie.  The  subject 
was  what  appeared  to  be  a dissection  of  a 
living  ape  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
skeleton  and  the  various  organs,  such  as 
the  heart  beats,  etc.,  were  plainly  visible. 
Another  film  showed  the  process  of  diges- 
tion in  an  animal’s  stomach.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  results  the  authors  had  to 
overcome  great  difficulties.  Although  the 
X-rays  give  a picture  on  a photographic 
plate,  they  cannot  be  refracted,  consequent- 
ly it  is  impossible  to  concentrate  them  on 
the  sensitive  photographic  film.  This 
necessitates  using  films  which  are  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed. In  the  case  of  small  animals  such 
as  frogs,  mice,  etc.,  this  presents  no  difficul- 
ties. To  set  in  motion  a film  of  consider- 
able size  which  would  permit  16  exposures 
per  second  is  mechanically  impossible.  The 
X-rays  possess  the  property  of  causing  cer- 
tain substances  to  fluoresce.  Radioscopic 
screens  are  made  with  barium-platinum 
cyanide.  The  rays  emanating  from  a sub- 
stance which  has  been  caused  to  fluoresce 
under  the  influence  of  the  X-rays,  are  very 


different  from  the  X-rays  themselves,  they 
are  usually  luminous  rays  which  can  be 
refracted  by  a lens  and  are  capable  of 
forming  an  image  on  the  ground  glass  or 
our  eyes.  Apparently  one  could  photo- 
graph the  image  appearing  on  the  fluor- 
escent screen  with  a motion  picture  camera 
in  the  usual  way.  But  the  solution  is  not 
so  simple.  New  difficulties  arise.  The 
fluorescence  of  a bario-platinum  cyanide 
screen  is  greenish  and  acts  very  little  on 
the  photographic  film,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary exposure  would  be  longer  than  1/32 
second  usually  employed  for  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Lomon  thought  of  another  fluorescent 
substance,  calcium  tungstate,  which,  al- 
though less  luminous  than  the  above  men- 
tioned screen,  is  much  richer  in  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  and  has  a much  stronger 
action  on  the  photographic  film.  Even 
with  the  use  of  calcium  tungstate  a power- 
ful X-ray  source  must  be  used  in  order  to 
excite  the  screen  to  the  highest  point  and 
permit  an  exposure  of  1/32  second.  In 
addition,  the  lens  (of  the  motion  picture 
camera),  must  be  made  of  quartz  to  permit 
the  actinic  rays  getting  to  the  film  (glass 
would  be  out  of  the  question). 

For  generating  the  X-rays  the  authors 
used  a suitable  Crookes  tube,  a pressure  of 
60,000  to  100,000  volts  and  a current  of 
40-60  milliamperes.  To  protect  the  tubes  an 
ingenious  interrupter  was  used.  The  mo- 
tion picture  camera  and  films  were  made 
by  Pathe  Freres.  The  quartz  lens  was 
made  by  Lacour-Bertholt.  According  to  the 
authors,  the  results  are  as  yet,  not  perfect, 
but  for  Kineradiography,  a new  field  has 
been  opened  for  investigation  and  through 
its  aid  many  discoveries  in  physiology  and 
anatomopathology  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
made. — Photo graphisches  Wo  chenblatt. 
Vol.  37,  No.  33,  1911. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


Any  amateur  who  wants  a large  print 
roller  for  a nominal  outlay  will  find  one 
made  as  illustrated  in  accompanying  sketch 
both  satisfactory  and  durable. 


The  two  rollers  are  first  made  by  cutting 
an  old  window-shade  roller  into  the  desired 
lengths,  and  drawing  over  each  a section 
of  rubber  tubing,  such  as  the  inner  tube  of 
a bicycle  tire.  If  the  rubber  does  not  fit 
tightly  enough  the  wood  rolls  can  be  built 
up  by  pasting  strips  of  thick  soft  paper  and 
winding  them  around. 

The  top  and  ends  are  made  from  half 
inch  wood  three  inches  wide,  and  the  pivots 
of  rollers  are  made  by  driving  strong  wire 
brads  into  the  ends  of  rolls,  taking  care  to 
center  them  exactly. 

Besides  its  use  as  a mounter  this  article 
makes  a good  squeegee  for  removing  sur- 
plus water  from  wet  prints  or  films. 

William  S.  Davis. 

4^  4:  4i 

NEGATIVE  RECORDS. 

To  keep  a record  of  your  negatives  put 
them  into  plate  boxes  and  then  number 
them  by  marking  on  the  film  side  with  a 
pencil.  A so-called  “indelible”  or  copy- 
ing pencil  is  by  far  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mark  in  a corner  near  the  edge. 
Now  mark  plainly  on  end  of  each  box  the 
largest  and  smallest  numbers,  as  they  ap- 


pear on  the  negatives.  After  this  is  done 
get  a blank  book  and  mark  it  in  alphabetical 
older  for  the  subjects  and  make  a “patent 
index”  for  the  same,  as  follows.  Cut  a 
piece  of  tough  paper  about  two  inches  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  book  is  up  and  down. 
Put  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  this  strip 
near  to  right  hand  edge  of  paper  going 
from  top  ito  bottom.  Cut  across  the  paper 
between  the  letters  and  glue  each  at  its 
proper  place  in  book,  leaving  the  letters 
projecting  from  page  about  one-half  inch, 
or  enough  so  they  may  be  plainly  seen. 
Now  go  through  the  negative  boxes  and  put 
them  on  record  according  to  subjects.  The 
index  being  in  plain  sight  enables  you  to 
find  the  proper  place  for  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  it  begins  with  with- 
out delay.  A blank  book  with  “record” 
ruling  is  just  the  thing  for  this  and  should 
have  at  least  ioo  pages.  Allow  at  least 
two  pages  for  each  letter  and  some  letters 
four  or  more  pages.  A good  way  when 
you  begin  is  to  use  something  cheap  like  a 
counter-order  book  and  then  copy  it  into 
a better  book.  In  this  way  you  get  a bet- 
ter idea  how  much  space  to  use  for  each 
letter,  etc.  Do  not  use  entire  book  for 
your  index,  but  leave  a liberal  number  of 
pages  in  back  of  book  as  certain  letters  in 
spite  of  your  best  judgment  will  overrun 
their  space  in  time.  Then  give  them  a space 
after  the  letter  “z”  and  put  an  extra  tag 
in  your  index  directly  in  line  with  the  other 
of  same  letter.  If  you  have  more  than  one 
size  of  negatives  have  a book  for  each  sizk 
and  begin  numbering  with  “one”  in  each 
hook.  Always  put  negatives  in  same  size 
boxes  as  original  plates  came  in  and  there 
will  be  no  confusion  on  account  of  differ- 
ent negatives  of  same  number.  Any  time 
you  wish  to  use  any  negative  you  have  on 
hand,  it  will  be  readily  found  by  refer- 
ence to  record  book  and  when  through 
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with  it  the  number  on  the  corner  tells  you 
where  to  put  it.  This  system  is  not  simply 
theory,  but  is  in  practical  use  by  the  un- 
dersigned who  is  sure  there  is  no  better 
way  to  get  the  same  results. 

Burt  Stone. 

4 4 

A simple  way  of  keeping  a number  of  un- 
mounted prints  flat  and  in  good  condition 
is  as  follows : 

Secure  a cigar  box  and  a piece  of  an  old 
clock-spring.  Cut  a piece  of  strong  card- 
board to  fit  in  the  box.  In  the  inside  of  the 
box,  at  each  end  near  the  top,  cut  a notch. 
Place  the  prints  in  the  box,  cover  them  with 
the  cardboard,  and  force  the  spring  on  top 
of  it,  the  ends  of  the  spring  being  held  in 
the  notches. 


To  remove,  hold  the  spring  firmly  at  “A” 
and  pull  it  up.  It  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  a reasonable  amount  of 
care  when  inserting  the  spring  is  very  de- 
sirable. 

Herbert  Pels. 


4 4 4 

FILM  PACK  HOLDER. 

Film  packs  are  a convenience  when  tak- 
ing a journey,  but  the  question  comes  to 
those  who  have  large  cameras,  how  to  use 
film  packs  of  smaller  size.  I have  a 5 x 7 
camera  and  wanted  to  use  postcard  film 


packs  on  vacation  trips  without  buying  an 
additional  camera  for  the  purpose,  so  I con- 
structed a kit  to  hold  a postcard  film  pack- 
adapter,  and  now  I can  use  film  packs  when 
going  out  for  a trip.  The  5x7  packs  are 
quite  expensive  for  small  views. 

Get  a piece  of  well-dried  lumber,  about 
twenty-five  inches  long  and  plane  to  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  film  pack-adapter. 
Cut  in  three  pieces  and  make  a U-shaped 
frame  to  hold  the  adapter.  The  corners 
should  be  put  together  exactly  square  and 
glued  with  two  brads  or  screws  in  each 
corner  to  hold  securely.  The  outside  of 


A.  Three  strips  to  form  adapter  only. 

B.  Small  strips  to  hold  adapter  from  falling-  into 
camera.  To  be  just  long  enough  to  fit  inside  of 
camera. 

frame  must  be  the  size  of  the  plateholder,  as 
it  is  to  fit  in  the  place  of  the  regular  plate- 
holder.  The  width  of  the  three  pieces  is  so 
made  as  to  hold  the  adapter  tight.  The 
drawing  given  is  for  a 5 x 7 holder  to  use 
postcard  adapter,  Premo  make. 

The  kit  is  slipped  in  camera  same  as  the 
plateholder.  The  adapter  may  be  inserted 
in  frame  before  or  after  placing  in  cam- 
era. Small  strips  are  glued  or  tacked  on 
inside  to  keep  adapter  from  falling  in  the 
camera  or  it  may  be  made  to  fit  tight  enough 
to  hold  without  strips  and  use  a little  glue 
to  hold  in  place. 

J.  J.  Harman. 
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AMATEUR  X-RAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Being  an  electric  enthusiast,  I had  the 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  make  an  experi- 
ment with  an  X-ray  outfit.  I had  access  to 
a small  Wimshurst  static  machine  which 
sometimes  gave  a three-inch  spark,  also  a 
two-inch  induction  coil,  but  neither  seemed 
powerful  enough  to  operate  the  4^-inch 
X-ray  bulb.  Having  a large  open  ooretrans- 
former  which  was  designed  for  a wireless 
telegraph  outfit,  I connected  it  up  with  the 
bulb  and  obtained  excellent  results. 

The  transformer  consisted  of  two  layers 
of  No.  15  enameled  copper  wire,  wound 
over  an  iron  core  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Then  several  layers  of  empire  cloth  were 
placed  on  this  to  insulate  it.  The  four 
secondary  coils  each  consisted  of  two 
pounds  of  No.  30  enameled  copper  wire 
wound  on  a section-former  two  inches  wide, 
each  layer  of  winding  being  separated  by 
a thickness  of  paraffin  paper.  The  coils 
were  placed  upon  a primary  winding,  sep- 
arated by  fiber  disks,  and  connected  in 
series.  They  were  then  boiled  in  and  mold- 
ed in  paraffin  wax. 

When  this  coil  was  connected  to  the  no- 
volt  alternating  current  lighting  circuit  with 
a variable  impedance  coil  to  regulate  the 
current,  it  would  give  a heavy  arc  nearly 
an  inch  long.  When  I inserted  an  elec- 
trolytic interrupter  in  series  and  cut  out  the 
impedance  coil  entirely,  I could  get  a more 
stringy  but  very  hot  spark  nearly  four 
inches  long.  With  this  I could  operate  the 
X-ray  bulb  to  perfection. 

After  satisfying  my  curiosity  by  examin- 
ing objects  with  a fluoroscope,  I decided  to 
make  some  shadow  pictures.  The  plates 
were  placed  in  a plate  holder  upon  which 
the  hand  was  held.  The  bulb  was  placed 
about  ten  inches  above  the  hand.  The  plate 
was  exposed  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
The  developer  used  was  the  standard 
Eikonogen.  The  picture  shown  is  a very 


interesting  example  of  dislocation,  which 
was  not  attended  to  at  the  proper  time  and 
caused  a permanent  deformation  so  com- 
monly seen  on  the  hands  of  baseball  play- 
ers. The  little  bone  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
•finger  was  turned  over  at  right  angles  and 
allowed  to  set  in  that  position,  causing  the 
characteristic  blunt,  baseball  finger. 

• W.  H.  Rowan  in  Popular  Electricity. 

* * * 

STATIC  electricity  in  photography. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  generated  form 
of  electricity  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
annoying  to  the  amateur  photographer,  is 
that  known  as  static,  the  kind  you  get  when 
rubbing  a cat’s  fur  on  a cold  day.  The  non- 
adept at  photography,  enthusiastic  over  a 
snapshot  on  some  bright  winter’s  day,  is 
apt  to  hustle  the  winding  of  his  film,  and 
in  so  doing,  to  generate  electricity  within. 
A tiny  spark  is  thus  generated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  undeveloped  film  with  disas- 
trous results  to  the  picture.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, is  the  trace  of  the  spark  shown  in 
such  perfection  as  in  the  accompanying 
picture  reproduced  from  a photograph  of 
an  Ohio  river  scene. — Popular  Electricity. 

* * * 

Have  you  been  biofixed?  That  is  the 
latest  fad  in  London  and  it  means  a new  era 
in  photography.  After  awhile  you  will  not 
be  asked  to  sit  up  and  look  pleasant  or  see 
the  little  bird  fly  out  of  the  machine.  In- 
stead, you  will  be  given  a book  to  look  at 
or  some  one  will  talk  to  you,  and  behold  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  photographs  have  been 
fixed,  and  there  you  are  as  natural  as  life. 
It  takes  exactly  twenty  minutes,  as  they 
have  perfected  the  process  in  London,  to 
finish  the  whole  thing,  developing,  printing, 
and  setting  up  in  the  small  circular  ap- 
paratus that  makes  the  picture  animate. 
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A SIMPLE  BUT  EFFECTIVE  WASHER. 

When  a few  prints  have  to  be  washed, 
and  the  amateur  has  neither  an  automatic 
washer  in  which  to  put  them,  nor  the  time 
to  treat  them  individually  in  dishes,  the 
following  method,  which  I have  long  used 
successfully,  may  be  adopted.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  new,  and  was  shown  to  me  a good 
many  years  ago,  by  a keen  photographer 
who  has  long  since  joined  the  majority. 

A large  clean  cloth  like  a teacloth  which 
may  be  of  muslin  if  one  is  got  for  the 
special  purpose,  is  laid  out  in  the  sink.  In 
the  middle  of  it  put  a basin  of  water  in 
which  are  the  prints.  Tfre  edges  of  the 
cloth  are  then  picked  up,  and  it  is  pulled 
up  tight  all  round  the  basin  and  tied  with 
string  round  the  nozzle  of  the  water  tap. 
The  tap  is  then  allowed  to  run  slowly,  and 
it  will  keep  the  prints  moving  in  the  basin, 
and  wash  them  quickly  and  effectively. 
The  cloth  prevents  them  from  escaping 
from  the  basin,  and  the  continual  stream 
of  water  does  not  allow  the  hypo  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  remain  there,  but  car- 
ries it  away. 

An  hour  in  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
will  thoroughly  wash  a dozen  prints  or  so. 
If  there  are  more  than  this,  it  is  better  to 
divide  them  into  two  lots,  and  then  to  wash 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  After  use  the 
cloth  may  be  rinsed  out  and  put  aside  until 
it  is  required  for  the  same  purpose  again. 

— Photography. 

* * * 

STRIPPING  FILMS  FROM  NEGATIVES. 

Writing  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Galbraith,  Jun.,  recommends  the 
following  method  as  quite  successful  in  its 
results.  Immerse  plates  in  the  following 
stock  solution  for  half  an  hour : 

50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 

carbonate  2 oz. 

Glycerine  1 oz. 

40  per  cent,  solution  of  formaline..  1 oz. 

Water  50  oz. 

After  half  an  hour  in  the  solution,  drain 
for  a few  minutes  and  wipe  off  surface 
moisture  with  an  old  cambric  cloth  in  the 
form  of  a pad.  Dry  slowly  till  quite  dry, 
then  cut  round  the  edges  with  a sharp  knife 
one-eighth  inch  from  edges.  The  film 
comes  away  quite  readily. 


St.  Peter  ( to  applicant ) : What  was  your 
business  when  on  earth? 

Applicant — Editor  of  a newspaper. 

St.  Peter — Big  circulation,  of  course? 

Applicant — No,  small;  smallest  in  the 
country. 

St.  Peter — Pick  out  your  harp. — Epoch. 

* * * 

FINGERNAIL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“Would  you  like  your  sweetheart’s  por- 
trait placed  on  your  fingernails?”  is  an  un- 
usual query  at  most  of  the  swell  Berlin 
manicurists  just  now.  The  new  fad  grew 
out  of  a whim  of  a pretty  cousin  of  the 
Kaiser  who  had  an  enameled  portrait  of 
her  fiance  worked  on  the  nail  of  her  little 
finger.  The  portrait  was  a gem  of  art  in  its 
way  and  cost  $90.  The  manicurists  took 
up  the  idea,  and  now,  for  a small  fee  of 
twenty  marks — about  $5 — you  can  have 
anyone’s  photograph  placed  on  your  finger- 
nail. The  main  skill  of  the  manicurist  con- 
sists in  rendering  the  photograph  water- 
tight; which  is  done  by  coating  it  over  with 
a shellac-like  substance,  which  is  burned 
upon  the  nail.  This  is  the  only  painful  ele- 
ment of  the  strange  process. 

Quite  a number  of  society  dames  have 
taken  to  the  idea  and  everywhere  you  go 
you  see  fingernail  photography.  Mothers 
have  pictures  of  their  favorite  and  prettiest 
children  placed  on  their  fingernails ; young 
men  and  maidens  display  their  sweethearts 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  the  fad  has  spread 
marvelously  since  it  was  first  introduced. 
A portrait  on  a fingernail  will  last  with 
careful  handling  about  four  months  without 
renewal. 

* * * 

THE  GUN  CAMERA. 

A remarkable  method  of  making  birds- 
eye  photographs  is  by  the  use  of  a “gun 
camera,”  which  is  shot  several  feet  into  the 
air  from  the  top  of  a standard,  in  the  head 
of  which  is  an  explosion  chamber.  The 
camera  is  set  to  expose  from  one  to  ten 
seconds  after  the  explosion,  when  it  reaches 
its  full  height.  It  must  be  caught  in  a net 
when  it  comes  down  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing smashed. 
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LO  ticials  and  otner  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.} 


AKRON  CAMERA  CLUB,  AKRON,  0. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Akron  Camera 
Club  for  the  season  1911-12,  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  elected.  The  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a Pictorial  Section  of  the  Camera  Club 
was  earnestly  discussed  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  our  next  meeting  a sufficiently  large  group 
of  members  may  be  banded  together  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  project. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

WILKES-BARRE  CAMERA  CLUB, 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Shepherd;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  H.  C. 
Petersen,  147  No.  Main  street,  and  Mr.  R. 
S.  Kauffman,  113  So.  Main  street;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Edw.  Reisser;  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Gilbert. 

In  case  of  any  communication  please  to 
address  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club  an- 
nounces its  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition, 
entries  closing  January  18th,  1912. 

The  high  standard  set  by  this  club  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  of 
this  country.  It  has  always  been  supported 
by  serious  workers,  for  the  reason  that 
artists  of  national  fame  compose  the  jury  of 
selection.  Entry  forms  will  be  sent  only  to 
those  who  apply  to  R.  S.  Kauffman,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

❖ ❖ • ❖ 

NEWARK  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Monday  night  is  “club  night”  at  the  New- 
ark Camera  Club,  and  the  door  is  always 
open  to  any  one  interested  in  photography. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  in  each  month,  and  are  usually 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
contributed  by  the  American  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange,  of  which  the  Newark  Camera 
Club  is  a member.  These  slides  represent 


the  best  efforts  of  the  amateur  photograph- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Newark  Camera  Club  offers  all  the 
advantages  and  luxuries  desired  by  the 
amateur  photographer.  A large  airy  dark- 
room; a large  well-lighted  portrait  studio, 
with  studio  camera  and  lens,  backgrounds 
and  all  accessories;  lockers  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  members ; trays,  graduates, 
wash-tanks,  printing-frames,  drying-racks, 
and  in  fact  all  the  things  necessary  for  the 
production  of  pictures  by  almost  any  pro- 
cess. 

An  enlarging  room  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  en- 
largements, etc. 

Numerous  photographic  magazines  are 
subscribed  to  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Among  the  season’s  features  are  the  an- 
nual competitions  for  club  medals  and  other 
prizes;  the  lantern  slide  exhibition  in  Wal- 
lace Hall ; the  fortnightly  club  suppers ; the 
annual  smoker  in  February ; the  annual  ban- 
quet in  April,  and  the  outings  to  points  of 
interest. 

The  dues  are  $1.00  per  month;  no  initia- 
tion fee. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  MEETING. 

The  Professional  Photographers  of  El- 
mira and  neighboring  cities  held  a busi- 
ness and  social  session  at  the  McFarlin 
studio  recently. 

A photographic  display  of  exceptional 
artistic  merit  which  represented  the  work 
of  the  various  photographers  was  exhibited. 

Miss  Edith  Pottenger  acted  as  model 
during  a very  interesting  demonstration  of 
posing  and  lighting  which  was  given  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Newell  of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company. 

After  the  business  session  a banquet  was 
enjoyed  at  the  Woman’s  Federation  build- 
ing. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


DURATOL  AGAIN. 

Duratol,  a rapid  developer,  marketed  by 
Schering  & Glatz  of  New  York,  has  won  a 
great  many  friends  among  professional  and 
amateur  photographers,  but  the  number  is 
daily  increasing.  The  advantages  it  offers 
are  numerous  and  important. 

One  photographer  recently  stated  that 
one  of  the  pleasantest  surprises  he  ex- 
perienced in  working  with  Duratol  was  the 
development  of  glossy  papers  without  fric- 
tion marks.  It  did  this  as  well  as  the  best 
N.  A.  developer  and  the  same  quantity  of 
solution  lasted  several  times  as  long  as 
the  N.  A.  developer.  He  diluted  the 
Duratol  developer  to  what  he  thought  was 
a prohibitive  extent  and  obtained  prints  of 
a pleasing  warm  brown-black  tone. 

Films  and  plates  developed  quickly,  the 
negatives  were  all  brilliant  and  lost  noth- 
ing in  fixing. 

A quart  of  solution  was  left  in  an  un- 
covered bottle,  for  a week  and  after  that 
time,  it  was  but  very  slightly  discolored, 
but  its  developing  energy  was  as  good  as 
at  first. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Duratol  is  non- 
poisonous,  most  economical,  most  stable  in 
solution,  and  gives  fog-free  negatives,  this 
developer  is  certainly  worth  a trial. 

Schering  & Glatz  will  send  the  trial 
quantity  for  the  asking. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

In  the  general  development  of  civilization, 
with  its  manifold  interests,  twenty-five  years 
is  merely  a day;  but  in  the  progress  of  in- 
vention and  the  industries  arising  there- 
from, it  is  sometimes  an  age.  This  thought 
is  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  a world-famous  opti- 
cal manufacturing  firm. 

The  firm  of  C.  P.  Goers  was  founded  in 
1886,  and  two  years  later  it  occupied  a fac- 


tory on  a small  scale  in  Berlin.  The  first 
objectives  made  by  the  company  were  of 
the  aplanatic  type,  under  the  trade  name, 
Lynkeioskop;  and  the  first  lens  which  they 
put  upon  the  market  was  the  Lynkeioskop 
C/2.  These  lenses  were  so  well  received 
that  Mr.  Goerz  decided  early  in  1889  to  en- 
large his  factory,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
removed  to  Schoneberg.  In  the  years  1890 
and  ’91  the  plant  was  still  further  enlarged, 
and  in  addition  to  photographic  lenses,  the 
firm  undertook  the  manufacture  of  Galilean 
binoculars.  In  1892  and  ’93  the  double 
anastigmat  type  of  lens  was  introduced 
with  the  firm  of  C.  P.  Goers  taking  the 
lead. 

The  double  anastigmat  “Dagor,”  marks 
a new  epoch  in  photographic  optics,  and  to 
the  firm  of  C.  P.  Goers  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  the  first  symmetrical 
lens,  fully  corrected  for  astigmatism,  a lens 
which  holds  to-day  a pre-eminent  position 
as  a universal  photographic  objective.  As 
early  as  1894  the  company  had  made  20,000 
lenses ; six  years  later  the  number  was  60,- 
000;  in  1903,  100,000;  and  in  1908,  200,- 
000  lenses  had  been  manufactured  in  the 
Goerz  factories  for  photographic  purposes 
alone. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cameras,  the  firm 
of  C.  P.  Goerz  have  placed  upon  the  market 
in  co-operation  with  the  father  of  instan- 
taneous photography.  Mr.  Ottomar  An- 
schutz, that  classical  instrument  for  in- 
stantaneous photography,  the  Goerz-An- 
schutz  hand  camera.  To-day  the  same  type 
of  camera,  vastly  improved,  is  widely  sold 
as  the  popular  Goerz  Folding  Hand  Camera, 
“Angor/”  which  holds  equal  rank  with  the 
Goerz  double  anastigmats. 

But  the  firm  has  distinguished  itself  in 
other  lines  besides  photography.  In  1896,  it 
introduced  a new  type  of  field  glass  known 
as  the  Trieder  Binocular.  The  Goerz  Tri- 
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eder  Binoculars  have  been  officially  adopted 
by  most  military  establishments,  and  other 
instruments  of  Goerz  manufacture  meet  im- 
portant requirements  in  the  arts  of  war. 

The  Goerz  Panoramic  Field  Glass,  for  in- 
stance, is  mounted  on  the  modern  guns  of 
the  principal  armies  and  navies,  and  in  the 
newest  development  in  the  naval  craft,  the 
submarine  boat,  the  Goerz  Periscope  forms 
a very  important  part  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  wonderful  type  of  fighting  ship. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  firm,  it  became  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a large  modern 
factory  and  since  1898  the  firm  has  oc- 
cupied at  Friedenau  bei,  Berlin,  its  own 
factory,  having  a ground  space  of  14,000 
square  meters  of  which  5,100  is  covered 
with  buildings,  and  employing  about  2,000 
■skilled  workmen. 

Branch  factories  have  been  established 
.at  Winterstein,  in  Thuringen,  Vienna, 
Pressburg  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  products  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  factory 
in  Berlin  were  first  introduced  to  the 
American  public  during  the  World’s  Fair 
:at  Chicago  in  1890,  and  ever  since  the  firm 
has  had  offices  and  salesrooms  in  New 
York  City.  To  supply  the  growing  de- 
mand for  Goerz  products  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz  decided  in  the  year 
1899  to  establish  in  New  York  a branch 
factory  and  in  1906  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  organize  an  American  company,  which 
is  the  present  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Opti- 
cal Company  at  317  East  34th  street,  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Realizing  from  the  first  that 
the  best  inventive  genius  may  be  nullified 
hy  the  least  carelessness  in  details  of  manu- 
facture, the  management  of  the  C.  P. 
‘Goerz  American  Optical  Company  has  in- 
sisted upon  and  secured  the  same  degree  of 
•conscientious  skill  in  its  New  York  fac- 
tory which  has  made  “Goerz  Quality” 
proverbial  throughout  the  world.  The 
American  company  now  occupies  well  equip- 
ped premises  in  a large  new  manufactur- 
ing structure  at  3 17-3 19  East  34th  street, 
New  York  City. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

THE  ENSIGNETTE  CAMERA. 

The  wonderful  Little  Ensignette  Camera 
which  has  a field  quite  its  own,  is  a dainty 
little  folding  camera,  no  larger  than  a box 


of  matches,  will  slip  into  the  vest  pocket, 
case  and  all,  and  may  be  loaded  in  daylight 
with  six  exposure  instantaneous,  non-curl- 
able  film. 

It  is  made  throughout  of  metal,  opens 
smoothly  and  instantly  to  a fixed  focus  and 
is  an  ideal  camera  for  constant  use;  so 
small  that  it  is  never  obtrusive  and  can 
generally  be  used  without  exciting  notice. 

Attractive  little  gems  of  pictures  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Ensignette  i^x2J4  inches, 
which  are  automatically  printed  in  post- 
card size,  in  the  Ensignette  Printing  Box. 

When  closed  the  Ensignette  measures 
1^x3^  inches,  and  is  only  £4  inch  thick. 
It  opens  and  locks  in  position  for  exposure 
instantly  by  one  simple  movement. 

The  Ensignette  is  the  only  really  small 
Folding  Camera  that  is  self-contained,  and 
is  the  thinnest  camera  in  existence. 

The  Ensignette  fixed  focus  printing  box 
will  automatically  enlarge  the  picture  to 
postcard  size  3^4  x 5^4  without  loss  of 
definition.  It  means  that  with  the  En- 
signette Vest  Pocket  Camera  you  can  pro- 
duce postcard  pictures — surely  a great 
triumph. 

The  lens  in  the  Ensignette  as  regularly 
supplied  is  a rapid  achromatic  meniscus 
lens,  with  adjustable  diaphragm  fn,  16, 
22,  fitted  with  automatic  shutter  for  time  or 
instantaneous  exposure,  controlled  by  lever 
release. 

There  is  a self-contained  brilliant  view 
finder,  a winding  key,  and  little  red  win- 
dow for  changing  the  films  after  each  ex- 
posure and  if  desired  a direct  view  finder 
(reversible)  may  be  had  for  a slight  extra 
charge. 

The  system  of  film  changing  and  day- 
light loading  is  extremely  simple  and  re- 
quires no  study  or  previous  knowledge. 

The  Ensignette  has  a very  striking  ap- 
pearance and  its  handsome  finish,  part  nick- 
eled and  part  dead  black,  is  beautiful  withal 
— it  is  sold  in  a soft  leather  case  which  is 
included  in  the  price. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a heavy  demand 
is  expected  on  the  Ensignette  fitted  with 
anastigmat  lenses  a special  model,  with 
focusing  attachment  permitting  of  the  use 
of  high-grade  lens  equipment  and  supplied 
with  such  lenses,  has  been  prepared. 
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Even  though  you  have  other  cameras  you 
should  have  an  Ensignette  to  complete  your 
equipment.  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  put 
them  in  stock,  write  G.  Gennert,  24-26  East 
13th  street,  New  York,  or  212-16  No.  State 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

* * * 

Photographers,  be  they  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessionals, who  are  interested  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  of  artificial  light 
either  for  negative  making  or  printing,  will 
find  at  p.  396  of  the  British  Journal  for 
May  26  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner 
which  is  brimful  of  practical  points.  He 
deals  with  various  forms  of  electric  light, 
including  the  mercury  vapor  tube,  gas,  and 
magnesium  in  detail,  while  here  and  there 
are  little  hints  which  show  how  other 
forms  of  lighting  may  on  occasion  be  press- 
ed into  service.  For  example,  the  acetylene 
lamps  of  a motor-car  were  in  an  emergency 
employed  for  the  copying  of  a valuable  oil 
painting.  The  same  number  of  this  journal 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Young  suggesting  standardizing  or  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  mount  sizes. 


Mr.  Otto  Goerz,  who  opened  an  inde- 
pendent photo  supply  house  at  39  West  42d 
street,  about  a year  ago,  has  already  found 
it  necessary  to  move  to  more  suitable 
quarters,  at  501  Fifth  avenue,  where  he 
will  gladly  welcome  his  patrons  and  friends. 

Mr.  Goerz  carries  a complete  line  of 
photo  supplies  and  makes  a specialty  of 
high  grade  European  outfits. 

* * * 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  H. 
Lifshey,  of  Brooklyn,  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  prize  of  $500  offered  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  for  the  best  work  of  a 
professional  photographer.  The  negative 
which  won  this  prize  was  made  with  a 

Cooke  Portrait  lens,  Series  VI,  of  13: 
inches  focus. 

* * * 

THE  PENALTY  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Editor — “We  are  sorry  to  lose  your  sub- 
scription,, Mr.  Jackson.  What’s  the  matter?' 
Don’t  you  like  our  politics?” 

Mistah  Jackson — “Tain’t  dat,  sah;  ’taint 
dat.  Mah  wife  jes’  been  an’  dun  landed  a 
job  o’  wuk  foh  me  by  advertisin’  in  youhi 
darned  old  papah.” — Puck. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post- 
age 25  cents.  Single  copies  1 5 cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  Postal  Union, 
except  Canada,  add  50  cents  for  postage.  Canadian  postage  25  cents. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  -When  a change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addresses  must  be  given.  The 
notice  should  be  sent  one  >veek  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — If  a subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a discontinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express  Order,  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  order 
of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. — All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Pditor ; all 
advertising  matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

LETTERS  should  be  addressed: 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  1 4th  Street,  New  York. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25c  a line,  about  eight  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPUCATION. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of  i 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a large 
Stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  & CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  an  experienced 
Salesman  for  a supply  house  or  retail  dealer. 
Can  furnish  best  references. 

Address:  Reliable,  Photographic  Times. 


FOR  SALE  : — A No.  8 Cirkut  Outfit  and  one 
8-ft.  by  6-in.  Cirkut  Printing  Frame.  Has  been 
used  several  times  but  otherwise  like  new. 
Worth  $185.00,  will  sell  for  $135.00.  Guaran- 
teed a first-class  bargain.  Wm.  F.  Uhlman, 
716  Francis  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
pensive. Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


50ERZ  LENSES1CAMERAS 
HIGH  GRADE 
EUROPEAN  and 
AMERICAN 

Outfits  a Specialty 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS  EXCHANGED 

Ask  for  up-to-date  Bargain  List 

I invite  correspondence  on  anythin? 
photographic 

Buy  from  a reliable  independent  dealer 
MY  NAME  IN  THE  PHOTO  WORLD  IS  MY  GUARANTEE 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


KODAK  DRY  MOUNTING 
TISSUE. 

You  have  prints  of  your  Summer  va- 
cation to  mount  in  your  album — prints 
to  be  mounted  on  attractive  cards  or 
calendar  mounts  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year  remembrances  and  in  many  instan- 
ces the  mount  or  album  leaf  is  thin  and 
consequently  curls  readily  with  the 
ordinary  wet  paste, 

Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  is  not 
only  cleaner  and  more  convenient  to 
use  but  will  not  buckle  or  curl  the  thin- 
nest mount.  It  is  ideal  for  album 
mounting  for  most  all  leaves  are 
made  of  thin  mounting  paper  and  the 
leaves  lie  perfectly  flat  when  the  prints 
are  mounted  with  dry  mounting  tissue. 

The  tissue  is  put  up  in  convenient 
packages  for  the  various  sizes  of  Kodak 
prints  and  requires  only  the  use  of  a 
hot  flat  iron  for  mounting.  Lay  a 
piece  of  tissue  on  the  back  of  the  print 
to  be  mounted,  touch  with  the  point  of 
the  iron  to  tack  the  tissue  to  the  print, 
lay  the  print  on  the  mount  or  album 
leaf,  cover  with  a blotter  and  press  with 
the  hot  iron  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
when  the  whole  print  will  firmly  adhere 
to  the  mount. 


THE,  PRICE. 


Size  y/2  x y/2 

- 

3 dozen 

$ .IO 

“ z4  x 

- 

3 “ 

.IO 

“ z4  x yA 

- 

2 “ 

.IO 

“4  X 5 

- 

2 “ 

.IO 

“ 44  x 64 

- 

I “ 

.IO 

“5  x 7 

- 

I “ 

.IO 

ENLARGING  MADE 
EASY. 

You  have  all  wondered  at  the  beauty 
of  enlargements  from  small  Kodak 
negatives — some  of  you  have  had  en- 
largements made  from  your  best  nega- 
tives and  still  others  have  made  them 
yourselves.  The  greatest  pleasure  is  in 
the  making  of  ones  own  enlargements 
but  many  of  us  have  not  the  facilities 
for  doing  the  work. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
solves  the  problem  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  use  the  old  method.  This 
convenient  little  enlarging  cone  will 
make  perfect  enlargements  of  given 
sizes  almost  as  easily  as  making  direct 
Velox  prints  and  either  Velox  or  Brom- 
ide papers  may  be  used. 


The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is 
packed  flat  in  a box  and  may  be  quickly 
set  up  ready  for  use.  It  consists  of  a 
cone  with  a frame  at  either  end,  the 
small  one  for  holding  the  negative  and 
the  large  one  the  sheet  of  Bromide  or 
Velox  paper. 


Placing  Lens  Board  in  Position. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Frame  for  Holding  Velox  or  Bromide  Paper. 


No  focusing  is  required. 


The  lens  board 


Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
showing  the  oosition  of 
negative,  lens  and  Velox  or 
Bromide  paper. 


containing  the  lens 
is  simply  inserted  in 
the  slot  provided 
for  it  and  the  sides 
of  the  camera  are 
then  folded  around 
this  board  forming 
the  cone.  The 
frames  are  fastened 
on  either  end  and 
the  camera  is  ready 
to  use. 

The  instructions 
for  using  the  Brow- 
nie Enlarging  Cam- 
era are  very  simple 
and  the  results  are 
the  best. 

Your  dealer  will 
show  you  these  cam- 
eras and  explain 
their  operation. 


THE,  PRICE, 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for 
5x7  Enlargements  from  2%  x Mi 
negatives,  - - - - - $2.00 

No.  3,  ditto,  for  6%.  x 8 yz  Enlargements 

from  3 % x 4 % negatives,  - - 3.00 

No.  4,  ditto,  for  8 x 10  Enlargements 
from  4x5  negatives  (will  also  take 
2>%  x 5'A  negatives),  - - - 4.0a 


CARE,  FOR  YOUR 
NE,GATIVE,S. 

You  may  not  care  to  keep  all  the  neg- 
atives you  have  made  during  the  past 
year  but  you  certainly  do  care  to  pre- 
serve most  of  them  and  some  may  be  of 
unusual  interest  and  value  : negatives 
you  may  never  have  a chance  to  secure 
again  if  once  lost,  so  the  question  of  a 
systematic  method  of  filing  and  preserv- 
ing film  negatives  should  appeal  to  you. 

The  Eastman  Film  Negative  Album 
contains  an  index  and  one  hundred 
strong  tissue  envelopes  bound  with 
strong  covers,  each  envelope  being 
numbered  so  that  the  negatives  may  be 
systematically  filed  and  indexed.  The 
tissue  envelope  protects  the  film  neg- 
ative from  scratches  and  finger  marks 
and  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow 
of  the  negative  being  examined  without 
removing  from  the  envelope. 

With  your  film  negatives  filed  in  this 
manner  you  can  turn  to  the  one  you 
want  as  easily  as  turning  the  pages  of  a 
book.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  an 
Eastman  Film  Negative  Album. 


THE  PRICE,. 

For  100  negatives,  y/z  x 3K.  or  ^mailer  $0.75 

For  100  “ 3^x4^,  or  4x5  1.00 

For  loo  “ 2>/i  x 5^,  or  smaller  1.00 

For  100  “ 5x7,  or  smaller  1.50 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  MATERIAL. 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  burn  slowly,  giving  a broad, 
soft  spread  of  light  and  are  preferable  where  instan- 
taneous exposures  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Showing  Flash  sheet 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder  is  safe  and  con-  he,d  m P°sltlon* 

venient.  Just  slip  a sheet  under  the  spring,  hold  in  an  upright  position  at 
desired  height  and  ignite  from  the  back. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  i Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  six  sheets,  3x4, 

No.  2 Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  six  sheets,  4x5, 

No.  3 Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  six  sheets,  5x7,  - 

EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEET  HOLDER, 


I .25 

.40 
.60 
1. 00 


Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges  and  Spreader 
Flash  Cartridge  Pistol. 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges  are  best  for  instantan- 
eous exposures.  The  cartridges  are  so  constructed  that  the 
light  is  made  to  spread  when  the  powder  is  ignited,  affording 
a broader  flash  of  light  than  with  the  ordinary  flash  cartridge. 

The  fuse  may  be  removed  and  the  cartridge  used  with  the  Spreader  Flash  Cart- 
ridge Pistol.  With  the  pistol,  the  flash  may  be  made  at  the  exact  instant  desired. 


THE  PRICE. 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges  for  use  with  pistol  or  fuse  (price  includes  both  fuse 

and  cap)  per  pkg.  of  one-half  doz.,  -------  $.25 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Pistol,  - - - - - - - - .50 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  Flash  Sheet 
Holder. 
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Developing  is  a pleasure  with 


THE  KODAK 
FILM  TANK 

but  aside  from  the  convenience, 
and  of  greater  importance,  is  the 
fact  that  the  results  are  better. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers . 
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Kodak  Velvet  Green  will  be 
most  suitable  for  the  Holiday 
gift  pictures. 

The  rich  carbon  green  prints 
are  most  novel  and  attractive. 


KODAK 


Prints  by  daylight,  requires  only  the  regular 
Velox  chemicals.  Made  in  Single  Weight, 
Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards  at  Velox 
Prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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Hammer  Plates  are 
Second  to  None! 


PURITY  of  chemicals,  fineness 
of  grain  and  richness  of  silver, 
together  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  manufacture, 
combine  to  make  Hammer 

■ " Plates  the  cleanest,  quickest  and 

BEST  Photographic  Dry-Plates  in  the  market  to-day.  Special  Extra  Fast  (red 
label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  lead  all  brands  for  every-day  held  or  studio  work. 


Hammer  s little  hook,  "A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  mailed  free. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4 Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Picture  depends  most  of 
all  upon  the  film. 

BE  SURE  YOUR  FILM  IS 

KODAK  FILM 


Insist  on  having 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film . 


Kodak  Film  is  prop- 
erly orthochromat- 
ized  for  the 
average  con- 
dition that 
the  amateur  en- 
counters. It  is 
thoroughly  de- 
pendable and 
has  speed  to 
spare. 


All  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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To  Obtain  results  like  these;  negatives  clear,  vivid  and  with  absolute  color  value,  the  lens  MUST  be  right. 
That  Crown  Lenses  are  eminently  right  is  evidenced  by  the  variety  of  outdoor  work  which  can  he  done  with 
them  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

You  are  not  asked  to  believe  this  without  a trial.  Your  dealer  can  get  any  of  our  lenses  for  you  and  remember  t at 
unless  you  are  satisfied,  we  will  gladly  take  the  lens  back  within  a reasonable  time. 

Write  for  a Crown  Catalog.  At  the  same  time  give  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

Crown  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


WANTED 


Photographs  with  “point,”  novelty,  inter- 


est,  or  special  beauty. 


Must  be  clear  and  sharp. 


Please  state  what  you  have  and  I will  make 


proposition. 


Send  10c  for  “The  Guide  to  Nature,”  a 


monthly  magazine  of  photographic  nature. 


ADDRESS 

Edward  F.  Bigelow 


Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


“Papers  of  Quality** 

Specify 

W0R0N0C0  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

Your  printer  will  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment : mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  & Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  & VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1 West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch : No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto  1 

. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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BETTER  PRINTS  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 


Speed  and  results  are  the  two  most  vital  points  in 
any  line  of  business.  Photography  is  no  exception. 
You  secure  both  when  you  use  the  new 

Ingento  Rapid  Printer  Style  B 

In  this  one  instrument  are  combined  four  separate 
devices,  each  performing  its  function  with  precision 
and  efficiency. 

It  is  a Rapid  Printer  for  all  brands  of  Developing 
Papers. 

It  is  the  only  Rapid  Printer  in  existence  for  use 
with  Printing-out  Papers. 

It  is  a compact  and  practical  Retouching  and  Spot- 
ting Frame,  for  day  or  night  use. 

It  is  an  excellent  squeegeeing  and  mounting  device. 

It  will  accommodate  any  negative  5x7  or  smaller, 
and  will  prove  a time  and  money  saver  for  the  pro- 
fessional on  his  smaller  work,  especially  in  printing 
large  quantities  of  postcards. 

As  an  amateur  Rapid  Printer  it  is  unique.  All 
necessary  wiring  and  plugs  are  furnished  with  each 
Printer,  ready  for  immediate  connection  with  any 
house  circuit.  pR,CE  _ $7  S0 


New  York  Office 
and  Sample  Room, 
225  Fifth  Ave. 


BURKE  4 JAMES,  Inc. 

240=258  East  Ontario  Street,  = - Chicago,  111.  Irani  supplies 


WRENN’S 


LINTLfSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

54-56  Franklin  Street  . . New  York 

Mills : Holyoke,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  U5E 

WnrRT*  Slotting 

THE.  ORIGINAL  PHOTO-FINISH 

IT  15  ABSOLUTELY  THE  PUREST  AND 
BEST  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END 

If  you  don’t  want  your  Prints  to  Lint  and  Stain,  you  must  use 
“ PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD  ” 


IT  IS  MADE  BY 

Cbe  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sal©  by  all  Leading  Dealers 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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COOKE-TELAR  LENSES  F/7%w 

Magnify  distant  objects  ^ 

You  merely  unscrew  your  lens  and  insert  the  COOKE- 
TELAR.  From  the  same  position  you  then  secure  a picture 
just  twice  the  size  given  by  the  ordinary  lens,  yet  with  the 
same  length  of  camera  bellows;  and  you  get  a well  timed 
with  the  fastest  speed  of  your  shutter. 
Indispensable  for  pictures  of  animals,  yachts, 
aeroplanes,  athletic  events,  and  for  everything 
which  must  be  photographed  from  a distance.  The 
lenses  can  be  used!with  GRAFLEX  cameras. 

Write  to-day  for  a full  description,  mailed  free 
on  request,  with  a fine  catalogue  of  Cooke  anastig- 
mat  lenses  and  “Helps  to  Photographers.” 

The  TAYLOR-HOBSON  CO.,  1135  B’way,  New  York 


CROWN:  “The  chief  or  topmost  part  of  anything;  the  summit.” — Webster. 


VU  HEN  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the  light  dimmer,  you  MUST  have 
* * an  ultra  rapid,  high  quality  plate,  which  gives  detail  in  the  shadows 
without  sacrificing  the  fine  gradation  in  the  middle  tones  and  high  lights 
so  necessary  in  a good  negative.  In  other  words  the  plate  must  be  very 
rapid  without  working  l‘flat”  and  foggy.  A combination  of  extreme  rapid- 
ity, hignest  chemical  quality  and  great  latitude,  exactly  describes  the 

CRAMER  CROWN,  The  SUMMIT  of  perfection  in  dry  plates 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WRIGHT  : Racine,  Wis. 

Enlargements  Post  Card  Printing  Camera  Supplies 


Why  write  here  and  there  for  price  lists,  etc., 
and  get  the  same  old  thing  handed  you.  Our 
“ad  ” is  not  very  large  but  we  are  there  with 
the  goods  when  it  comes  to  discounts. 

Korona,  Seneca,  and  Ansco  Cameras  at  nice 
discounts. 

Enlargements  that  are  right,  any  size,  finished 
in  any  paper,  smooth,  rough  or  tiger  tongue,  in 
white,  buff  or  cream  stock. 

1000  Cyco  post  card  prints  from  your  nega- 
tive for  $10.00. 

Send  us  25  Cents  for  our  320  page  illustrated 
catalogue  and  discount  sheet,  with  credit  cer- 
tificate good  with  first  order. 

WRIGHT  : PHOTO  SUPPLIES  : RACINE,  WIS. 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A 3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

LONDON 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 
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a merry  Christmas 
for  the  one  who  gets 


A PREMO 


Whether  it’s  a youngster  of  six  or  seven,  a grandfather  of  sixty 
or  seventy,  or  any  one  of  the  between  ages,  photography  has  a 
most  alluring  appeal. 

So  at  Christmas  time  a Premo  Camera  will  please  the  one  you 
wish  to  please  most,  for  Premos  are  so  simple  to  understand 
and  operate  that  one  who  receives  a Premo  can  make  good 
pictures  from  the  start.  You  need  no  experience  with  a Premo. 

Premos  are  made  in  fifty  styles  and  sizes,  at  prices  from  $1.50  to  $150.00. 
They  have  thirty  years  of  experience  behind  them.  They  are  the  smallest, 
lightest,  easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all  cameras.  They  load  in  daylight. 
Many  of  them  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility.  And  using  film  from 
the  famous  Eastman  N.  C.  stock,  Premos  will  produce  as  good  pictures  as  can 
be  had.  (Complete  catalogue  at  the  dealer’s , or  mailed  on  request . 

IMPORTANT — In ’writing,  be  sure  to  specify  Premo  catalogue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
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A Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tri  ^ortratture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a man  who  understands  photography.  A book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3 colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a photographic  point  of  biew . 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


“THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTO  ALMANAC  1912” 

51st  YEAR 

This  world’s  photo-annual  is  the  standard  photographic  work  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  New  features  this  year  will  be  practical, 
dealing  with  latest  methods  of  lantern  slides;  in-door  and  out-door  photog- 
raphy, and  a revised  edition  of  formulae.  Ready  December  10th  1911.  Place 
your  order  with  your  dealer  now.  Ng 

D . Paper  cover  $ .50  Postage  27c 

rices.  Cloth  Edition  $1.00  Postage  37c 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Incorporated, 

TRADE  SALES  AGENTS 57  East  Ninth  Street,  N.  Y. 

“THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  1912” 

26tli  YEAR 

This  great  annual  will,  this  year,  be  more  interesting  than  ever.  Prac- 
tical, helpful  and  suggestive  information  - Beautifully  illustrated.  Ready 
December  ist,  1911.  Place  yuor  order  with  your  dealer  now.  ^ 

D . Paper  cover  $ .75  Postage  15c 

Prices:  aoth  Edition  $ 1 .25  Postage  20c 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Incorporated, 

TRADE  SALES  AGENTS  57  East  Ninth  Street,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 

ARE  EASY  TO  MAKE  WITH  A GRAFLEX 


The  image  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  estimating  distances— no  microscopic  “finder.” 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 


d)/an 

CAMERAS 


Graflex  Cameras  from  $55.00  to  $200.00. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


FOLMER  & SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  & CO. 

^_.4g  paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:] [beekman  New  York. 


I 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS; 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN’* 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND’ 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 

**  “TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  “EXTRA  (A)  BOND* 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER** 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  & Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


>• 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ON 


“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

WITH  OVER  120  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Including  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  examples  from  the  work  of 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W. 
Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick 
H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


I INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 

C.  S.  Coombes,  BSc. 

V THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con- 

tinued) By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con- 

tinued) By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A LENS.  BY  C.  S. 

COOMBES  B.SC, 

VIII  FOCUSSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI- 

TION, BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT.  By  W.  F.  Slater, 

F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
PlGOTT 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  o. 

HOPPE.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  : LIGHTING  AND  POS- 

ING, By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  : GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E,  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By 
E.  A.  & G.  R.  Reeves 
XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS,  BY  E. 

A.  & G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN.  AND  O T H E R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 

T wo  of  the  illustrations  are  colored  plates. 


XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
XXVIII  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO- 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas- 
kell. 

XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 

Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  BY  F.  LOW 
XXXIII  ENLARGING 

XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 

XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

XL  THREE-COLOR  NEGATIVES 
XLI  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
XLII  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

XLI  1 1 ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 

, The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 


leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Hanbsrapf  and  JFigurf  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLEN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs.  & 6 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES— ADVERTISEMENTS 
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A Photographic  Instrument  that  view 
artists  and  professionals  generally  have  come 
to  regard  as  the  Standard  of  the  World. 

( It  possesses  distinguishing  characteristics  in  de- 
sign, in  construction  and  in  equipment— more  than 
a score  of  them — that  its  use  will  reveal  to  the  operator,  to  his  lasting  delight  and  satisfaction. 

For  purposes  of  general  viewing,  home  portraiture,  copying,  and  all  kinds  of  difficult 
work,  the  new  Improved  Seneca  View  solves  the  problem. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  Catalogue  and  order  your  choice.  Many  dealers  carry  Seneca 
Some  do  not,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Photographic  Trust. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  write  us. 


product. 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  D Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Christmas  Memories  r"""r''  '"r 

yeaw  reflection*  Picture*  alwny* 

keep  the  memory  clear  of  our  former  Imppy  dav* 


Your  knowledge  of  the 

Agfa”  Products 

gives  you  confidence  in  making  gifts  of  “Agfa” 
Products  to  your  photographic  friends. 

“Agfa”  Metol  “Agfa”  Hydro 

Ortol  “ Eikonogen 

Pyro  “ Glycin 

“ Amidol  “ Rodinal 

All  these  are  stocked  by  representative  photo  dealers 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  - New  York 


28  235*9 


3 3125  01257  5821 


